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PREFACE BY THE EDITOR. 


Tae first edition of Hagenbach’s Listory of Doctrines was 
published in Germany in 1841. Mr. Buch’s translation of this 
edition appeared in Edinburgh in 1846; a second edition, com- 
prising a part of the additions to the second German edition 
(1848), was issued in 1850; and a third, without further revision 
or alteration, in 1858. Meanwhile, the German work was so 
favorably received, that it appeared in a third, and a fourth (1857) 
edition, each containing improvements and additions. 

All these improvements are comprised in the present revision, 
together with citations from other authors, and references to the 
more recent German, as well as English and American literature. 
Among the works most freely used in making these additions are 
Gieseler’s Dogmengeschichte, 1855 ; Neander’s Christliche Dogmen- 
geschichte, edited by Jacobi (translated by J. Ii. Ryland, London, 
1858) ; and, particularly, the second edition of Baur’s Dogmen- 
geschichte, 1858. The latter work, though affected by the theo- 
logical prepossessions of the author, recently deceased, exhibits a 
thorough knowledge of the different shades of opinion, as well as 
of the general characteristics of each period. The additions thus 
made to the Edinburgh edition, and to the text of Hagenbach, in- 
crease the matter of the volume about one third. What is added 
to Hagenbach, is uniformly indicated by brackets ; and this includes 
some references and citations by the English translator. The sign 
T is usually prefixed to the name of a Roman Catholic author ; the 
sign * prefixed, is intended to commend the work. The Edinburgh 
translation has been revised throughout ; in some instances it was 
found necessary to rewrite whole sentences and even paragraphs. 
Those passages, too, have been translated, which were there omitted, 
because “ they were found to be of such a nature as to convey little 
definite meaning in translation.” 

The value of Dr. Hagenbach’s work is attested by the constant 
demand for new editions in Germany, ia the midst of much com- 
petitioa. It has, as a text-book, its peculiar merits and advantages, 
in giving a candid and compressed statement of the main points, 
fortifying every position by exact and pertinent citations from 
the original sources. The theological position of the author is on 
the middle ground between the destructive criticism of the school . 
of Tiibingen, and the literal orthodoxy of the extreme Lutherans, 
while he also sympathises with the Reformed rather than with the 
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Lutheran type of theology He enjoys the highest respect and 
consideration for his learning and candor. And among the works 
published upon ‘the History of Doctrines, this is still perhaps the 
one best adapted to general consultation and profitable use. Miin- 
scher’s Lehrbuch, as edited by Von Coélln, Hupteld and Neudecker (in 
the successive parts, 1832-38) is valuable chiefly as a collection of 
materials ; Ruperti (1831), Augusti (4th edit., 1835), and Lentz 
(1834), have been superseded. Baumgarten-Crusius’ Compendium, 
1840-46 (the second volume edited by Hase), and Engelhardt (1839), 
show an abundance of learning, but are deficient in the method 
essential to a text-book. Meier’s Lehrbuch (2d edit. 1854), and 
Beck’s (1864), simply present the results in a concise form. Giese- 
ler’s Dogmengeschichte, edited by Redepenning, 1855, extends only 
to the Reformation, and is rather intended as a supplement to his 
Church History. Baur’s work is pervaded throughout by the theory, 
that dogmas are destined to be resolved into philosophical ideas. 
Noack’s Dogmengeschichte (2d ed., 1856) has the same tendency, 
with less learning and method. Neander’s History of Dogmas, ad- 
mirable in many respects, has the disadvantages of a posthumous 
publication ; it devotes less than a hundred pages to the history 
since the Reformation. 

Some of the other works of Dr. Hagenbach are, his Lectures on 
the Church History of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, 
and on the History of the Reformation, 3d ed. in 6 Parts, 1856-7 ; 
Theological Encyclopedia, 4th ed., 1854; Lectures on Ancient 
Church History, to the Sixth Century, 2 vols., 1855-56; and Lec- 
tures on the Church History of the Middle Ages, 2 vols, 1860,—1. 

Among all the branches of theological study, the History of 
Doctrines has been the most neglected in the general course of in- 
struction in our theological schools. There are not wanting some 
healthful indications of an increasing sense of its value and import- 
ance. Without it, neither the history of the church, nor the history 
of philosophy, nor the present phases and conflicts of religious belief, 
can be thoroughly appreciated. It gives us the real internal life of 
the church. It renders important aid in testing both error and 
truth. It may guard against heresy, while it also confirms our faith 
in those essential articles of the Christian faith, which have been 
the best heritage of the church. In the fluctuations of human 
opinion, the History of Doctrines shows the immutability and pro- 
gress of divine truth, 

H. B. &. 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New Yorks, Jan, 21, 1861, 
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Somp. Hagenbach, Encyclopeedie, 4te Aufl. 8, 239 ff Kliefoth, Th. Hinleitung in die Dog 
mengeschichte, Parchim, 1839. F. Dértenbach, Die Methode der Dogmengesch. in the 
Studien und Kritiken, 1842. ling, in Herzog’s Encyclopzdie, under Dogmengeschichte. 
[Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines, reviewed in the Bibliotheca Sacra, vi., 1849.] 


Seo 


DEFINITION. 


a] 


The History of Doctrines is that branch of theological science, 
which exhibits the gradual development and definite shaping of the 
substance of the Christian faith into doctrinal statements (defini- 
tions, dogmas).’ It also sets forth the different forms which the sys- 
tem of doctrines has assumed in the course of lustory ; the changes it 
has undergone as influenced by the culture of different periods; and 
it likewise illustrates the religious value which it has always main- 
tained, as containing unchangeable elements of truth in the midst 
of all these transformations.’ 


1 On the meaning of the word déyya (statutum, decretum, preceptum, 
placitum), see Suicer, Thesaurus, sub voce. Miinscher, Lehrbuch der christ- 
lichen Dogmengeschichte, edit. by von Collin, p. 1. Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Lehrbuch der christlichen Dogmengesch. p. 1. Augusti, Dogmengeschichte, 
§ 1. Klee, Dogmengeschichte, Prolegomena, Witesch, System der christ- 
lichen Lehre, 6th edit, p. 52. Hagenbach, Encycl., 4th edit. p. 240 sq. J.P. 
Lange, Dogmatik, p. 2. Gieseler and Neander, Dogmengesch. p. 1. The word 
ddypa signifies in the first place: decree, edict, statute. Comp. (Sept. vers.) 
Dan. ii. 13; vi. 8; Esth. iti, 9; 2 Macc. x. 2; and in the New Testament, 
Luke ii, 1; Acts xvii. 7 (where it has a political sense only), Acts xvi. 4. 
(used in a theological sense, denoting the apostolical rule for the gentile 
Christians) ; Eph. ii. 15, Col. ii. 14 (in these passages it has a theological 
sense, not referring to Christian belief and Christian doctrine, but to the 
Old Testament Jewish ordinances; comp. Winer, Grammatik des Neutesta- 
mentlichen Sprachidioms, 5th ed. p. 250, 6th ed. p. 196). Its use in the 
sense of substance of the Christian faith, can not be established from any pas 
sage in the N.T.; the words employed to express this idea, are : evayyéAvov, 
khpvypa, Adyog Tob Geow, etc. In the writings of the Stoics, déyya (decre- 
tum, placitum) signifies: theoretical principle, Marcus Aurelius cic éavt. 2,8: 
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Taird cor dpxérw ded ddypara Forw. Cic. Quaest. Acad. iv. 9: Sapientia 
neque de se ipsa dubitare debet, neque de suis decretis quae philosophi vocant 
déyyara, With this signification is connected the usage of the teachers of 
the Church, who first in the sphere of Christianity employed the word déypa 
(also with the predicate 7d OeZov) to designate the whole substance of doctrine, 
Compare the passages from Ignatius, Clement of Alex. (Paed. I. 1, Sirom. 
vill. p. 924, edit. of Potter), Origen, Chrysostom, Theodoret, etc., in Suicer, 
Thesaurus, sub voce. They also some'imes called the opinions of heretics 
déypara, with the epithet uvoapd, or others of similar import, but more fre- 
quently défat, vofwara; comp. Klee, lc. Cyril of Ferusalem (Cat. 4, 2) 
already makes a distinction between the dogmatic and the moral, and under- 
stands by déyyua that which relates to faith, by mpasi¢ that which refers to 
moral action: 'O tij¢ OeoceBeiac tpér0¢ ex Ob0 TObTWY ouvéoTnKE’ doypdTwY 
evoeBOv Kai mpdzewv dyadGv. The former are the source of the latter. In 
a similar way Seneca describes the dogmas as the elements of which the body 
of wisdom is composed, as the heart of life, Ep. 94, 95. Thus Socrates (Hist. 
Eccl. 11, 44) says of Bishop Meletius of Antioch : Ifeot déyuatog draréyecdat 
brrepetibeto, wdvyv d& Tipy jOcuhy didacKkadriay toig dxpoataic mpoohxery, 
(Scribendum videtur mposeiyev vel mpoofyev; Vales.) So, too, Gregory of 
‘Nyssa says of Christ and his mode of teaching, Ep. 6: Ava:piv yap el¢ dio 
Ti TOY YpLoTLavaY ToALTElay, elc Ts TH HOLKOY [épog Kal ele Ti}v doyudTwY 
dxpiBecav. A peculiar definition of déyyua is given by Basil, De Spiritu S, 
c.27: "AALo yap déyua Kat dAdo Khsvypa’ TO ev yap otwrdta, Ta dF 
Knpvypata Onuooteverat (esoteric and exoteric doctrine), According to Eu- 
sebius (Adv. Mare. i. 4), Marcellus had already used the word déyya in the 
sense of a human, subjective opinion: Td rod déyuatog bvoua dvOpwrivng 
&yet Te Bovare Te Kat yvounc. Only in modern times (Nitzsch says, since Dé- 
derlein) did the usage become general, in accordance with which déypza does 
not desienate ¢psa doctrina, so much as sententia alicujus doctoris, that is, doc- 
trinal opinion rather than a definite doctrinal position, With this explanation 
of the word, is intimately connected the definition of the idea of the science 
of the History of Doctrines, as well as. its worth and mode of treatment. 
(Comp. § 10, and Gieseler’s Dogmengeschichte, p. 2.) [Gieseler here says, 
that dogma designates a doctrine, which, as essential to Christianity, claims 
acceptance among all Christians. The dogmas of any Church express its 
views of what is essential in the Christian system, in distinction from subjec- 
tive opinions. | 

> Tn respect to this, there is need of guarding against two extremes. The 
one is that of those who descry a perversion of doctrine, in every departure 
from certain fixed conceptions, in every change of expression and statement ; 
on the false assumption, that none but biblical terminology should be intro. 
duced into the doctrinal system, they look upon these alterations in such a 
way that the whole history of doctrines becomes to them only a history of 
corruptions, The other extreme is that of those, who assume that there has 
been only a constant and sound development of truth within the Church, and 
who will not concede that, together with the healthy growth, diseased condi. 
tions have also been generated. Genuine science has respect to both; it finda 
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progress, cheeks, and retrogression, genuine formations and malformations. 
(Thus, e. g., it would be incorrect to reject the doctrines of the Trinity, of 

Original Sin, of the Sacraments, etc., because these words do: not occur in the 
Bible; although we may lawfully inquire whether foreign ideas may not have 

erept in with such definite formulas; for with the development of a doctrine 
also grows the danger of crippling or of exaggerating it.) We must, 

then, distinguish baleen formation, the deforming, and the reformation of 

doginas; and this last, again, is different from mere restoration and re- 

pristination. 

Just here the position of the Catholic and of the Protestant in relation to 
the History of Doctrines is quite different, According to the former, dogmas 
have been shaped under the constant guidance of the Divine Spirit, aud what- 
ever is unhealthful has been rejected under the name of heresy; so that we 
can not really talk about a proper development of doctrine: compare the re- 
markable concession of Hermes of Bonn, as cited in Neaader’s Dogmenges- 
chichte, p. 28 [viz, that it is contrary to the principles of the Cuthelc 
Church to treat the history of doctrines as a special branch, since this pre- 
supposes the changes made by a developing process ; and, consequently, 
Hermes had doubts about reading lectures on the subject]. Protestantism, 
on the other hand, perpetually applies the standard of the Scriptures, to the 
unfolded dogma, and allows it to be a doctrine of the Church only so far as 
it reproduces the contents of the Scripture. But it is a misunderstanding of 
the Protestant principle which would lead one to reject every thing which is 
not verbally contained in the Scriptures, From such a standpoint, as finds 
the whole of dogmatic theology already complete in the Bible, the possi- 
bility of a History of Doctrines must be denied, or it must be made to be 
only a history of errors. 


§ 2. 


THE RELATION OF THE HISTORY OF DOCTRINES TO CHURCH HISTORY 
AND DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 


The History of Doctrines is a part of Church History, but sepa- 
rated from it on account of its wide ramifications, and treated as an 
independent science.’ It forms the panna from church history to 
ecclesiastical and dogmatic theology.’ 


1 Comp. § 16, and Hagenbach, Encyclop. p. 239. Church history also 
treats of the history of doctrine, but, in relation to the whole ecclesiastical 
life, it appears only as the muscles greet the eye upon tke living body, while 
the lmife of the anatomist lays them bare, and dissects them out for scientific 
uses, “The difference between the history of doctrines as a separate branch of. 
theological science, and as a part of ecclesiastical history, is merely one of 
form. For, apart from the difference of extent, which depends on external 
considerations, the subject of investigation ix the same in both cases,—different 
poles of the same axis, The History of Doctrines treats of the dogma as i 
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develops itself in the form of definite conceptions; ecclesiastical history views the 
dogma in its relation to external events.” Hase, Church History, New York, ed. 
pref. p.iv.v. Comp., also, Neander Dogmengesch. p. 6: “Church History judges 
phenomena by their external influence, the History of Doctrines by their in 
ternal importance, Events are,incorporated into Church History only as they 
have a diffused influence, while the History of Doctrines gocs back to the germs 
of the antagonisms.” Thus, the History of Doctrines gives up to Church His- 
tory the narration of the external course of doctrinal controversies, and takes 
for granted that this is already known. 

° Many think that the History of Doctrines is an appendix to dogmatic 
theology, rather than an introduction to it; but this arises from incorrect as- 
sumptions about the nature of dogmatic theolony, and from a misapprehension 
of its historical character (one-sided conception of dogmatic theology, either 
from the biblical or from the speculative point of view). The History of 
Doctrines is the bridge between historical theology on the one hand, and 
didactic (systematic) theology on the other. Ecclesiastical history is pre- 
supposed; dogmatic theology, both of the present and the future, is the aim 
and end of its researches. Comp. Neander, 4,5: “The History of Doctrines 
mediates between pure apostolical Christianity and the Church of the present 
times, by exhibiting the development of Christian doctrine.” 


§ 3. 
RELATION TO BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. 


The History of Doctrines presupposes biblical theology (the doc- 
trines of the New Testament in particular) as its basis ; “just as the 
general history of the church presupposes the life of Jesus and the 
apostolic age. 


Those writers who reduce theology in general to biblical theology, and 
ignore dogmatic theology, are consistent in regarding the History of Doctrines 
as a mere appendix to biblical theology. But in our view biblical theology 
is to be considered as only the foundation of the edifice; the history of doc- 
trines the history of its construction; and dogmatic theology, as a science of 
doctrines, is still engaged in its completion. It is no more the object of the 
history of doctrines to expound the doctrines of the Bible, than of ecclesias- 
tical history to give a complete account of the life of Christ and his apostles, - 
But as the history of primitive Christianity is the only solid foundation and 
starting-point of church history, so the history of doctrines must rest upon, 
and begin with the theology, first of all of the New Testament, and, still 
further, in an ascending line, also of the Old Testament. It is, of course, un- 
derstood that the relation in which biblical theology stands to biblical exe 
gesis and criticism, also applies as a standard to the history of doctrines, 
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RELATION TO SYMBOLISM. 


The History of Doctrines comprises the Symbols’ of the church, 
since it must have respect, not only to the formation and contents of 
public confessions of faith,’ but also to the distinguishing principles 
set forth in them.’ Symbolism may, however, be separated from the 
history of doctrines, and treated as comparative dogmatic theology. 
It stands in the same relation to the history of doctrines, as the 
church statistics of any particular period stand to the advancing 
history of the church. 


On the ecclesiastical usage of the terms ovpBodov, ovubdAAeyv, ovpBda- 
Acobat, comp. Suicer, Thesaurus, p. 1084. Creuzer, Symbolik, $16. Marhei- 
neke, christliche Symbolik, vol. i. toward the beginning. Meander [Church 
History, Torrey’s transl. i. 8306.] [Pedt, Theol. Encyclop. p. 456. Maximus 
Tauriuensis (about the year 460), says in Hom. in Symb. p. 239: Symbolum 
tessera est et signaculum, quo inter fideles perfidosque secernitur.] By sym- 
hols (in the doctrinal sense of the word, but not its liturgical or artistic sense) 
are meant the public confessions of faitii by which those belonging to the 
same branch of the church recognize each other, as soldiers by the watch- 
word (tessera militaris). 

® The earlier symbols of the church (e. g., the so-called Apostles’ Creed, 
the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds), were the shibboleth (Judg. xii. 6) 
of the Catholic church, in contrast with heretics. It is evident that these 
symbols are deserving of special consideration in the history of doctrines. 
They are in relation to the private opinions of individual ecclesiastical wri- 
ters, what systems of mountains are in relation to the hills and valleys of a 
country. They are, as it were, the watch-towers from which the entire field 
may be surveyed, the principal stations in the study of the history of doc- 
trines, and can not therefore be arbitrarily separated from it, and consigned 
to an isolated department. Just as little should the study of the history of 
doctrines be restricted to symbolism. See, Dorner, Entwicklungsgeschichte 
der Lehre von der Person Christi, I. is. 108 sq. J. P. Lange, Dogmatik, 
i. s. 32 sq.: “The ecclesiastical dogma lies between the doctrine of the 
church and the church symbols; it is*their living centre, mediating between 
them: and henre it can be considered as the church doctrine in a narrower, 
or as the church symbol in a wider, sense.” 

3 Since the Reformation, the symbols are to Protestants, not only, as they 
were to the Catholic church in ancient times, a barrier erected against here- 
tics—although Protestantism has also united with the old church in keeping 
up these boundaries ; but Protestants were also forced to give prominence in 
special confessions to the characteristic peculiarities of their faith in opposi- 
tion to the old church. These confessions of faith, moreover, had regard to the 
differences which arose out of controversies within the pale of the Protestant 
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church itself (Lutherans and Calvinists), and to other opinions at variance 
with those held by the orthodox party (Anabaptists, Unitarians, and others), 
And so, too, the Catholics exhibited the doctrines of their church in a special 
confession of faith, All this led to the formation of a separate branch of 
theological science, which was first known under the name of Theologia 
Elenctica or Polemics, and in later times has taken the more peaceful appel- 
lation of Symbolism, which last name has not so much reference to the strug- 
gle itself as to the historical knowledge of the points at issue, and the nature 
of that struggle* When the history of doctrines comes to the time of the 
Reformation, it becomes of itself what has been meant by the word symbol- 
ism ; 7. ¢., the stream of history spreads of itself into the sea, the quiet con- 
templation of the developing process passes over into a complicated series of 
events, until these are scen to lead into a new course of development; and 
thus the ancient history of doctrines is adjusted in relation to the modern. 
Baumgarten-Crusius has also indicated the necessity of unitirig symbolism 
and the history of doctrines, Dogmengesch. i. s. 14 sq. Comp. Neander, 
Dogmengesch. i. p. 7: [Symbolism sprung from a dogmatic, and the History 
of Doctrines from a historical, interest: the latter has to do with the his- 
torical process leading to the results, which Symbolism compares, etc.] 


§ 5. 


RELATION TO PATRISTICS. 


As the History of Doctrines has to do with doctrines chiefly as 
the common property of the church, it can consider the private views 
of individual teachers only so far as these have had, or at least striven 
after, a real influence in the formation of the church doctrine. More 
precise investigations about the opinions of any one person in con- 
nection with his individual characteristics, and the influence of the 
former upon the latter, must be left to Patristics (Patrology), 


On the definition of the indefinite term Patristics as a science, comp. 
Hagenbach, Encyclopedie, p. 248, ss.» Even if we enlarge its sphere, so as 
to make it embrace not only the teachers of the first six centuries, but all who 
have worked upon the church, either in a creative or reforming spirit—since 
church fathers must continue as long as the church (Méhler, Patrologie, s, 20) ; 
it is evident that a large proportion of patristic material must be incorporated 
into the history of doctrines; the very study of the sources leads to this. But 


* Sack, however, has recently published a work on Polemics (Christliche Polemik, Hame 
burgh, 1838) as a distinct science, falling within the historical sphere of Symbolism, 
Comp. Hagenbach, Encycl. p. 281 sq. , 

> The distinction made by some writers, especially Roman Catholics, betweeu Patristics * 
and Patrology (v. Mohler, Patrologie, p. 14), appears to be rather arbitrary. [Protestants 
usually end the series of the fathers of the church with the sixth century, Roman Catholics 
extend it to the thirteenth. The latter distinguish between fathers, teachers, and authors, 
The scholastic divines are Doctores.| 
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we would not maintain with Baumgarten-Crusius (Dogmengeschichte, p. 12), 
that the History of Doctrines already comprises the essential part of Patris 
tics; for the individual characteristics which are essential to the latter, can 
have only a secondary place in the former. Thus the object of the latter is 
to know Augustinianism, that of Patristics to know Augustine, How the sys- 
tem is related to the person? is a biographical (patrological) question: what 
is its relation to the doctrine of the church? is the inquiry in the Llistory of 
Doctrines. The opinions, too, of individual theologians are of importance im 
the History of Doctrines, only so far as they have had an appreciable influ 
ence upon the formation of the doctrinal system, or have in some way acted 
upon it. Comp. Gieseler, Dogmengesch. s. 11. On the literature of this sub. 
ject, see § 14, 


§ 6. 


RELATION TO THE HISTORY OF HERESIES AND THE GENERAL 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. 


Since the doctrines of the church have for the most part been 
shaped in conflict with heretical tendencies, it is evident that the 
History of Doctrines must also include the History of Heresies, 
giving prominence to those points which have had an influence in 
completing or adjusting the forms of the doctrine, because they 
contained essential elements of the doctrinal development ; or, to 
such as have set the doctrine itself in a clearer light, by their very 
antagonism.’ To learn the formation and ramifications of heretical 
systems themselves appeals to a different interest, which is met either 
in the so-called History of Heresies’ or in the general History of 
Religion. Still less is it the object of the history of doctrines to 
discuss the relation between Christianity and other forms of religion. 
On the contrary, it presupposes the comparative history of religion, 
in the same manner as dogmatic theology presupposes apologetie 
theology. 


1 In the ecclesiastical point of view, the history of heresies may be com- 
pared to pathology, the history of doctrines to’ physiology. It is not meaut 
by this that every heretical tendency is an absolute disease, and that full health 
can only be found in what has been established under the name of ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy. For it has been justly observed, that diseases are frequently 
natural transitions from a lower to a higher stage of life, and that a state of 
relative health is often the product of matecedent diseases. Thus the obsti- 
nacy of a one-sided crror has often had the effect of giving life, and even a 
more correct form of statement, to the doctrines of the church, Comp. 
Schenkel, das Wesen des Protestantismus (Schaffh, 1845), i. p.13. Baur, 
die christliche Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit, i. p.112. Meander, Dogmengesch. 
s. 16. On the relation of heresy to orthodoxy in general, see Dorner, 
Lehre von der Person Christi, I. i. 8.71 Note. [See also Rothe’s Aufiuge 
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d. christ] Kirche, s. 333, for the difference between the church view and 
the heretical view of doctrines.] 

* The phrase History of Heresies, has been banished by a more humane 
usage; but not the thing itself, any more than Polemics. The very able 
publications of recent writers on the Gnostic systems, Ebionitism, Mani- 
cheism, Montanism, Unitarianism, etc., and the lives of some of the Fathers, 
are of great use to the historian of Christian doctrine; but he can not be 
expected to incorporate all the materials thus furnished into the History of 
Doctrines. Thus the first period of the History of Doctrines must constantly 
recur to the phenomena of Ebionitism and Gnosticism, since the problem of 
the church doctrine then was to work itself out between these two periloua 
rocks. But the wide-spread branches of the Gnostic systems, so far as they 
differ from one another (e. g., as to the number of the wons and the succes- 
sion of the syzygies), can not here be traced in detail, unless, indeed, we are 
to seek in the slime of heresy, as it is collected e. g. in the Clementina, for 
the living germ of Christianity! Holding fast, on the other hand, to the 
Biblical type of truth, so far as heresy is concerned it will be sufficient to 
exhibit those forms in which it deviates from this type, and to delineate its 
physiognomy in general outlines, as they are given in church history. In 
the same manner Nestorianism and Monophysitism are of importance in the 
christological controversies of the second period. But after they have been 
overcome by the Catholic Church, and fixed in sects, which, in consequence 
of further conflicts, were themselves divided into various parties, it can be no 
longer the office of the History of Doctrines to follow them in this process. 
This must be left to monographs on the heresies. For as soon as a sect has 
lost its doctrine-shaping power, it falls simply into the department of sta- 
tistics. 

* Just as it is no part of the functions of systematic divinity to defend the 
truth of the Christian religion, since Apologetics (the Evidences) must do 
this work beforehand (see Hagenbach, Encyclop., § 81); so, too, the history 
of doctrines has nothing to do with the conflict of Christianity with poly- 
theism, Islamism, etc. But the history of these religions is indispensable as 
an auxiliary study. The notions of the Jewish sects, the myths and symbols 
of polytheistic religions, the systems of Mohammed, of Buddha, etc., are still 
more foreign to the history of Christian doctrines than the heresies of the 
church. Works of Reference: Creuzer, Symbolik und Mythologie der alten 
Vélker, Darmstad, 1819-23, 6 vols. Stuhr, allgemeine Geschichte der Re- 
ligionsformen der heidnischen Vélker: 1. die Religionssysteme der hcidnis- 
chen Vélker ‘es Orients, Berlin, 1836. 2. die Religionssysteme der Hel- 
lenen in ihre: ‘eschichtlichen Entwickelung bis auf die makedonische Zeit. 
Berlin, 1838. Grimm, J., deutsche Mythologie, Gottingen, 1835. 2. Aufl. 
1844, Gérres, Mythengeschichte der Asiatischen Volker. Richter, Phan- 
tasien des Orients, Zckermann, Dr. K., Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte 
und Mythologie der vorztiglichsten Vélker des Alterthums, nach der Anord- 
nung von Ottfr. Miller. Halle, 1845, 2 vols, [A. Wuttke, Gesch. des 
Heidenthums, 2, 8vo, Berl. 1852-3. Hegel, Phil. der Religion (Werke), 
Sepp, Das Heidenthum, 3 Bde. 1853. L. Preller, Griech Mythologie, 2, 
8vo, 1854, J. J. I. Déllinger, Heidenthim und Judenthum, Regensb 
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1857. C. C, J. Bunsen, Gott in d. Geschichte, 3. 8vo. 1857-8. Schelling, 
Phil. der Mythologie, 2.1857, C, O. Miller, Mythology, transl. by Leitch. 
Lond, 1844, Chs, Hardwick, Christ and other Masters, four parts, Cam- 
bridge, 1855-9.] 
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RELATION TO THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, THE HISTORY OF CHRIS i 
TIAN ETHICS, AND THE HISTORY OF DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Although the History of Doctrines has elements in common with 
the history of philosophy,’ yet they are no more to be confounded 
with each other than dogmatic theology and philosophy.” The his- 
tory of doctrines is also to be separated from the history of Christian 
ethics, so far as systematic theology itself is able to make a relative 
distinction between dogmatics and morals.* And even to the history 
of scientific theology, it has the relation, at the utmost, of the whole 
to the part, since the former may indeed have its place in the history 
of doctrines (in the general portion), but can by no means be sup- 
planted by it.‘ 


1 This is the case, e. g. with the Alexandrian school, the Gnostics, the 
scholastics and modern philosophical schools, Still the object of the history 
of philosophy is distinct from that of the history of doctrines. Comp. 
Baumgarten-Crusius, i, p. 8 Works of Reference: Brucker, J. Historia 
Critica Philosophiae, Lips. 1742~44, 5 vols. 4to.; 2d edit. 1766, 67, 6 vols. 
tto. [The History of Philosophy drawn up from Brucker’s Hist. Crit. 
Philos. by William Enfield, Lond. 1819, 2 vols.] Tennemann, W. G., 
ieschichte der Philosophie, Leipzig, 1798-1819, 11 vols. [The “ Lehrbuch” 
of the same ‘author is published in English under the title: “A Manual 
of the History of Philosophy, translated from the German, by the Rev. 
Arthur Johnson, Oxf. 1832; revised edition by Morell, in Bohn’s Library.] 
Reinhold, £., ‘Geschiehte der Philosophie, Jena, 1845, 3d edit. 2 vols. 
Ritter, H., Geschichte der Philosophie, Hamburg, 1829-53, 12 vols. [The 
Ancient Phil. translated into English, by Alea. J. W. Morrison, Oxf. 1838- 
39, 4 vols. 8vo.] Fries, Geschichte der Philosophie, i, Halle, 1837 
Schleiermacher, Geschichte der. Philosophie, edit. by H. Ritter, (Comple e 
works, iv. 1), Berlin, 1839. [T. A. Rixner, Handbuch d. Gesch. d. Phil, 3 
Bde. 1829 ; Gumposch, Supplement, 1850. E. Zeller, Die Philos. d. Grie- 
chen. 3 Bde. 1846-59. J. E, Erdmann, Gesch. d. neueren Phil. 3 Bde. (6 
Theile) 1834-53. K. Fischer, Neuere Phil. 2 Bde. 1853-4. Albert 
Schwegler, Hist. of Phil, transl. by J. H. Seelye, New York, 1856. J. D. 
Morell, Phil. of the Nineteenth Century. New York, 1856. H. M, Chaly- 
baus, Hist. Entwickelung ... von Kaut bis Hegel. Trans. (Edinb. and 
Andover) 1856. H. Ritter. Die christl. Philosophie . . . in ihrer Geschichte, 
2 Bde. Géttingen, 1858-9. Erdmann, Grundriss, 2. 1866. Ueberweg, 
2. 1865.] 

2 « By the obliteration of the distinction between the History of Philosophy 
and the History of Doctrines, the essential nature of Christianity is funda- 
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mentally obscured.” Dorner, Person Christi, i. s. 108; comp. WVeander, Dog. 
mengesch., s, 9 :—[“ Philosophy develops conscious reason of and by itself; 
theology is employed upon data historically given—the truths that repose in 
the divine word, and have passed over into Christian consciousness.” ] 

* Comp. Baumgarten-Crusius, p. 9. 

“ Comp. § 11: Neander, Dogmengesch., s. 6: Gieseler, s. 16. 


§ 8. 


AUXILIARY SCIENCES. 


Although the branches of theological science above enumerated 
are strictly distinct from the History of Doctrines, they are, never- 
theless, connected with it as auxiliary sciences.’ Archeology,’ and, 
in the second line, the sciences auxiliary to church history,* may be 
added to their number. 


1 Ecclesiastical history itself may be viewed in the light of an auxiliary 
science, since the history of forms of church government, of worship, of the 
private life of Christians, etc. are connected with the history of doctrines. 
In like manner Patristics, the History of Heresies, the General History of 
Religion, the History of Philosophy, and the History of Christian and Na- 
tural Ethics, are to be numbered among the auxiliary sciences. 

* From the connection between the doctrines and the liturgy of the 
church, it is obvious that Archeology must be considered as an auxiliary 
science, if we understand by it the history of Christian worship. This may 
easily be seen from the use of certain doctrinal phrases (e. g. Oeordxo¢ etc.) 
in the liturgies of the church, the appointment of certain festivals (the feast 
of Corpus Christi, that of the conception of the Virgin Mary), the reflex in- 
fluence of the existence or absence of certain liturgical usages upon the doc- 
trinal definitions of the church (e. g., the influence of the withholding of the 
sacramental cup from the laity upon the doctrine of concomitance, comp. § 
195), ete. Works of Reference: Bingham, J., Ovigg. s. Antiqu. Ecclesias- 
tice. Hale, 1751-61. [Bingham, J., Antiquities of the Christian Church, 
and other works. Lond. 1834, ss. 8 vols.; a new edition by Richard Bing- 
ham. Augusti, J. Ch. W., Denkwirdigkeiten aus der christlichen Archzo- 
logie. Leipz, 1817-31, 12 vols. [Christian Antiquities, translated and 
compiled from the works of Augusti by the Rev. Lyman Coleman, Andover, 
1844.] Rheinwald, #. H., kirchliche Archeologie. Berl. 1830, [ Schone, 
K., Geschichtforschungen tber die kirchlichen Gebrauche und Einrichtun- 
gen der Kirche, Berl. 1819-22, 3 vols.] Béhmer, W., christlich-kirch- 
-iche Alterthumswissenschaft, Bresl. 1836-39, 2 vols. [Siegel, Handbuch d, 
christl. kirchl. Alterthtimer. 4 Bde. Leipz. 1835-8, Guericke, Archaologie, 
Leipz. 1859. J. #. Riddle, Manual, Lond. 1839. William Bates, Lect. on 
Christ. Antiquities, 1854-7.] 

@ These are, besides those already mentioned, Universal History, Ecclesi- 
astical Philology, Ecclesiastical Chronology, Diplomatics, etc. [Comp. the 
introductions to works on ecclesiastical history. Gieseler, Text-Book of 
Church Hist., edited by H. B. Smith, New York, vol. I. pp. 19-20, 560-2.] 
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§ 9, 


IMPORTANCE OF THE HISTORY OF DOCTRINES, . 


Frresti, Prolusiones de Theologie Historicee et Dogmaticse conjungendse Necesgsitate, Lips, 
1759, in his Opuse. Theol. Lips. 1773-92. Illgen, Ch. T., tiber den Werth der ct-ristlis 
chen Dogmengeschichte, Leipz. 1817. Augusté, Werth der Dogmengeschiclhite, in hia 
Theologische Blatter Il. 2, p. il, ss. Hagenbdach, Encyclop. § 69. Niedner, Das 
Recht der Dogmen, in his Zeitschrift f. d. hist. Theol. 1851. [Comp. Kting, in the 
Studien und Kritiken, 1840. | Niedner, Zur neuesten Dogmengesch. in the Ally. Mo- 
natsschrift, 1851. Engelhardt, in the Zeitschrift f, d. historische Theologie, 1853, J, 
Murdock, in the Christ, Monthly Spectator, vol. ix. pp. 27 sq., 249 sq.] 


The value of the History of Doctrines, in a scientific point of 
view, follows in part from what has already been said. 1. It helps 
to complete the study of church history in one of its most important 
aspects, 2. It is an introduction to the study of systematic theol- 
ogy.'| Its moral and religious influence, its practical benefits, are 
the result of its purely scientific worth. In general, it exerts a 
shaping influence, by bringing into view the efforts and struggles of 
the human mind in relation to its most important concerns. But 
it is of special use to the theologian, preserving him both from a 
one-sided and rigid adherence to the letter (false orthodoxy), and 
from the superficial love of novelty which is characteristic of a con- 
temptuous and impatient spirit (heterodoxy and neology).’ 


* Comp. § 2. : 

* Comp. $10. The importance of the history of doctrines in both these 
respects has frequently been overrated. Every theological party has appealed 
to it in support of its peculiar views, or dreaded its results, both equally un- 
worthy of a scientific spirit. Comp. Baumgarten-Crusius, I. p. 16-20, 


§ 10. 
MODE OF HANDLING THE HISTORY OF DOCTRINES, 


Daub, die Form der christlichen Dogmen- und Kirchenhistorie in Betracht gezcegen, in 
Baur’s Zeitschrift fur speculative Theologie. Berlin, 1836. Partsland2. Kiiefoth, 
Tn., Hinleitung in die Dogmengeschichte, Parchim und Ludwigslust, 1839. 


But only that mode of treating the History of Doctrines leads to 
these beneficial results, which brings to distinct consciousness, not 
only what is changeable in the doctrinal ‘statements, but what is 
permanent in the midst of the changes ; that which moves through 
the transient with a revivifying energy: in a word, that which is 
essential and unchangeable in the Christian system of redemp- 
tion. Only such a mode of handling the subject, viz.: historical 


° 
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pragmatism, exhibits the external causes of the variations, in union 
with those dynamical principles, which work from within outward, 


The following are the different methods in which the History of Doctrines 
may be handled: 

1. The merely statutory, which takes in what has been established by the 
church as decisive truth, and excludes all that differs from this as decisive 
heresy; the logical standpoint of Roman Catholicism. History here is sim- 
ply the recital of the protocols of the dictatorship of faith, exercised once 
for all. 

2. The exclusive biblical, which starts from the position that the biblical 
statement of doctrine in its simple form is sufficient for all times, and which 
then convinces itself, either that it finds in the Bible, according to a tra- 
ditional exegesis, the orthodox formulas that were later developed (e. g., those 
about the Trinity and Original Sin); or, in logical accordance with its exege- 
tical exclusiveness, excludes what is not verbally contained in the Scriptures 
(biblical supervaturalism on the one side, or biblical rationalism on the other) 
—the standpoint of an incomplete Protestantism. With this method of 
handling the matter is usually conjoined 

3. The pragmatic and critical, which explains all that goes beyond the 
Bible (or even what surpasses popular reasoning) by all sorts of accidents and 
externalities, by climatic, or social and political, relations, personal sympathies 
and antipathies, passions, cabals of courts, priestly deception, superstitition, 
and the like: the standpoint of the vulgar rationalism, in which, too, for a 
long time, the merely formal biblical supernaturalism shared. 

4. The one-sided speculative treatment, which sees in the whole develop- 
ment of doctrines a higher, but naturalistic, process, carried on and out by an 
internal necessity. Thus, every dogma at some period puts out its blossoms, 
and then fades away and gives place to another. Here the religious and prac- 
tical worth of doctrines is underrated, as is their philosophical value by the 
previous tendency. The error at the basis of this method is in considering 
Christianity as the mere development of a process of thought, that is, as a 
mode of philosophy ; but it is rather a moral force, resting on historical facts, 
and, continually working upon personal agents. Neander (Dogmengeschichte, 
s. 15) correctly says: “ While a superficial pragmatism concedes too much 
influence to the individual, the speculative method sets it wholly aside, 
regarding individuals as nothing but the blind organs of the idea, necessary 
momenta in its process of development.” 

5. The theological method considers the doctrinal substance of the Scrip- 
tures as a living seed, capable of the most prolific development; in the midst 
of the most unfavorable influences, it retains the formative energy, by which 
it evokes new and living products, adapted to the times. It always (like the 
second method) recurs to the Scriptures, and measures the products by this 
canon; but those plants which spring from biblical roots it will neither drive 
back into their roots, nor cut off. It has respect (like the third method) to the 
externa! circumstances, and those conditions of personal life, under which the 
doctrines have been developed, and is far from denying these influences, often 
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so palpable and tangible; only it does not rank them co high as to get lost, 
with such pragmatism, in a mere atomistic tendency. instead of this, it takes 
for granted (with the fourth method) that there is a dynamic process of de- 
velopment, which, however, is not purely dialectic or logical, and hence not 
subject to dissolution—for this were only a more refined atomism (as is seen 
in Strauss’s method), But, as religious truth can be only approximately ex- 
pressed in speculative forms,* it also sceks after the beatings of the heart of 
the religious life, in the midst of both the coarser and the finer muscular sys- 
tems, that it may thus grasp the law of the whole organism, This is the noble 
and scientific standpoint of genuime Protestantism; for that alone is true 
science which knows the real nature of the object, which the science is to 
exhibit. He who misconceives the nature of religion [as contrasted with 
philosophy], though he may have all historical knowlege and speculative 
tact, can not adequately narrate the History of Doctrines, 


§ 11. 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE MATERIALS. 


The object of the History of Doctrines is to exhibit, not only the 
history of the Christian system as a whole, 7. e., the whole substance 
of Christian truth, and the doctrinal tendencies expressed j in its definite 
statements, but also the history of dogmas, a. e., the development of 
these particular doctrinal statements, opinions, and representations 
of the faith, to which the church theology of each period has given 
expression.’ Both these points of view ought, then, to be so com- 
bined, that the general shall be made more clear by the special, and 
the special also by the general. This is the import of the division 
of the materials into the General and the Special History of Doc- 
trines. This division can not be vindicated, if the two are put in a 
merely external relation with each other; but they must be so pre- 
sented, that the General History shall be seen to be the root of the 
Special; in the relative proportion, too, in which it is treated, it 
should sustain merely the relation of an introduction.’ 


1 “The Christian dogma (as a whole) approves itself as a thoroughly organic, 
and, at the same time, as an infinitely varied, system of dogmas ; it ts just as 
much a single dogma as it is also a world of dogmas. And this is the test of 
a complete dogmatic principle, that all genuine dogmas can be derived from tt, 
and referred back to it.” J. P. Lange, ubi supra, i. s, 29. 

* The division into the General and Special History of Doctrines has been 
assailed in recent times (Baur, in his review of Munscher’s Lehrbuch, von” 
C6lln’s edition, in the Berlin wiss, Jahrbiicher, Febr. 1836; s. 280, and by 


* Compare the striking remark of Hamaan, cited in Neander, u. s. p. 3: [‘The pearl 
of Christianity is a life hid ‘n God, consisting neither in dogmas, nor in notions, nor im 
rites and sages.” ] 
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Klee, in his Dogmengesch. s. 9), and justly, so far as the two are merely 
codrdinated without internal relations, and the one handlcd after the other 
has been fully presented (as in August: and Baumgarten-Crusius); for in 
this way, the one half has the aspect of an extended History of Doctrines, ot 
of a chapter of church history, while the other becomes a system of theology 
in a historical form; and, moreover, repetitions can not be avoided. But 
even Miunscher has the correct view, bringing forward the general and the 
spevial in each period, so that the former stands as an introduction to the 
latter, and the one becomes the test of the other; ard this is undoubtedly 
the best method. (Comp. Neander’s Dogmengesclichte.) The so-called 
General History of Doctrines is the band which binds into one whole the 
history of the particular doctrines, since it exhibits the points of view under 
which they are to be considered, the conditions under which they originated, 
etce.* Or, would it be better, with Adee, to treat merely of the history of in- 
dividual doctrines, without prefixing any general summary, and without any 
division into periods? This leads to disintegration. The method: chosen by 
Meier appeals most strongly to the artistic sense; he tries to mould the his- 
torical material in such a way “that the course of the history may correspond 
as exactly as possible with the course of development of the dcegma itself, in 
which the general and the special are always acting as conditions, the one 
upon the other; and so, too, that the different aspects of the dogma can 
always be brought forward just at the juncture where there is manifestly some 
decisive or new point of development.” But, still, in this mode of treatment 
the materials are apt to be too concisely used. Such artistic handling de- 
mands compression, and must demand it; while the history of doctrines ought 
to give the materials as completely as possible for the aid of the student. 


§ 12. 
DIVISION INTO PERIODS. 


Comp. Hagenbach's Essay in the Theologischen Studie und Kritiken, 1828, part 4, and 
his Encyclop., p. [Comp. Kling in the Studien und Kritiken, 1841.] 


The Periods of the History of Doctrines are to be determined by 
the most important epochs of development in the history of the 
theology. They do not quite coincide with those adopted in ecclesi- 
astical history,’ and may be divided as follows :? 


I. Period. From the close of the Apostolic Age to the death 
of Origen (A. D. 80-254): the Age of Apologetics.’ ' 


* So far, the General History of Doctrines is like the History of Dogmatics; but yet it 
is not to be identified with it. It comprises a broader sphere. It is related to it as is the 
History of Moral Law to the History of Jurisprndence, as is the History of Art to the Hise 
tory of Aisthetics, as is the History of Christian Sermons to the History of Homileties (aa 
a science). 
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II. Period. From the death of Origen to John Damascenus 
(254-730): the Age of Polemics.' 


III. Period. From John Damascenus to the Reformation 
(730-1517): the Age of Systems (scholasticism in its widest 
sense). 


IV. Period. From the Reformation to the Rise of the Philos- 
ophy of Leibnitz and Wolf in Germany (1517-1720): the 
Age of Polemico-ecclesiastical Symbolism, or of the Conflict 
of Confessions.’ 


V. Period. From the year 1720 to the present day: the Age 

of Criticism, of Speculation, and of the Antagonism between 

Faith and Knowledge, Philosophy and Christianity, Reason 
* and Revelation, including the attempts to reconcile them." 


1 Events that make an epoch in church history may not have the same 
significance in respect to the history of doctrines; and so conversely. It is 
true that the development of doctrines is connected with the history of 
church government, of Christian worship, etc., but the influences which they 
exert upon each other are not always contemporaneous. Thus the Arian 
controversy occurred in the age of Constantine, but it was not called forth 
by his conversion, which, on the other hand, is of so much importance, that 
it determines a period in ecclesiastical history. On the contrary, the views 
of Arius arose out of the speculative tendency of Origen and his followers, 
in opposition to Sabellianism. Accordingly, it is better in this instance to 
make the epoch with the death of Origen, and the rise of the Sabellian con- 
troversy, which are nearly coeval.* And so in other periods, 

* The numerical differences are very great. Baumgarten-Crusius adopts 
twelve periods, Lenz eight, etc. Mwnscher follows a different division in his 
(larger) Hand-book from the one in his Text-book~-in the former he has 
seven, in the latter only three periods (ancient, medieval, and modern times). 
Engelhardt and Meier have adopted the same threefold division, with this 
difference, that the latter, by subdividing each period into two, has six 
periods.| It is alike inconvenient to press very different tendencies into 


'¥ This is conceded by Neander, although he prefers, as does Gieseler, to retain in the 
History of Doctrines the periods of general church history. 

+ [Neander's division is: 1. To Gregory the Great, subdivided by the times of Constan- 
tine, and forming respectively the Apologetic period and the Polemic and Systematic 
periods. 2. To the Reformation, subdivided by Gregory VII., comprising a transition 
period and the scholastic era. 3. From the Reformation to the present time. Gieseler 
separates the ancient from the medieval periods by the Image Controversy, taking A. D. 
726 as the epoch. Baumgarten-Crusius, in his Compendium, makes six periods, skillfully 
characterized: 1. Formation of the System of Doctrines by reflection and opinion (to the 
Council of Nize). 2. Formation by the Church (to Chalcedon), 3. Confirmation of the 
System by the Hierarchy (to Gregory VIL). 4, Confirmation by the Philosophy of the 
Church (to the end of the fifteenth century). 5. Purification by Parties (to beginning of 
Soe eigthteenth century). 6 Purification by Science (to the present time).] 
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long periods, and to have too great a number of divisions. Thus it is one 
of the chief defects of Miinscher’s Text-book, that the first period extends 
from A. D. 1 to 600, The periods in the History of Doctrines may be of 
greater extent than those in ecclesiastical history (see Baur in the review 
above cited), because the whole style of the system of doctrines does not 
undergo as rapid changes as Christian life in general; but natural bounda- 
ries which are as distinct as the age of Constantine, should not be lightly 
disregarded. A/ee coincides most nearly with us, though he considers the 
division into periods as superfluous, Vorldnder also, in his tables, has 
adopted our terminology. Comp. also the review of Lenz’s Dogmengesch., 
in the Litt. Blatter d. allg. Lit. Zeitung, for Jan. 1836. Rosenkranz (Ency- 
clopedie, 2d edit., p. 259, ss.) makes, according to philosophico-dialectic 
categories, the following division: 1. Period of Analytic Knowledge, of 
substantial feeling (Greek Church), 2. Period of Synthetic Knowledge, of 
pure objectivity (Roman Catholic Church). 38. Period of Systematie 
Knowledge, which combines the analysis and synthesis in their unity, and 
manifests itself in the stages of symbolical orthodoxy, of subjective belief 
and unbelief, and in the idea of speculative theology (Protestant Church), 
The most ingenious division is that of Kiefoth, though it is not free from 
faults peculiar to itself: 


1, The Age of Formation of Doctrines... .]Greek........ Analytic......|/Theology. 

2; > te Symbolical Unity........./Rom. Catholic. |Synthetic.....| Anthropology, 
3. ef Completion. ...........65 Protestant... ./Systematic . .../Soteriology. 

4 ch Dissolution.......... sede 2 ? Church. 


On the grounds on which this division rests, see Kliefoth, 1c. Pelé (En- 
cycl. p. 823) combines this with our division. 

* In answer to the question, Why not commence with the first year of 
our era? comp. § 3. The year 70 here assumed is also only approximative, 
We call this period the age of Apologetics, because its theology was chiefly 
developed in the defensg of Christianity against both Judaism and Paganism. 
The controversies which took place within the church itself (with Ebionites, 
Gnostics, etc.), had respect for the most part to the opposition of judaizing 
teachers and pagan philosophers, so that the polemical interest was con- 
ditioned by the apologetic. The work of Origen epi dpyév is the only one 
in which we find any independent attempt to form a system of theology. 

* During the second period the conflict became an internal one. The 
apologetic interest in relation to those outside of the church ceases almost 
entirely with the conversion of Constantine, or, at any rate, recedes into the 
background as compared with the polemical activity (a converse relation to 
that of the previous period). The history of ecclesiastical controversies, from 
the rise of the Sabellian, down to the close of the Monothelite controversy, 
forms one continuous series, the different parts of which are so intimately 
connected that it can not easily be interrupted. It is concluded by the work 
of John Damascenus (&«@eotg rictewc). This period, with its numerous 
conflicts, its synods for the definition of doctrines, is undoubtedly the most 
important for the History of Doctrines, if this importance be measured by 

FY 
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the efforts put forth to complete the structure, whose foundation had been 
laid in the preceding period. The following periods, too, are employed either 
in completing and adorning what was here constructed, or else in efforts 
to restore when not to demolish it, in the most wonderful succession and 
variation, i 

5 This period, which we call the scholastic, in the widest sense of the 
word, may be subdivided into three shorter periods. 1. From John Damas- 
cenus to Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury; during this period John Scotus 
Erigena takes the most prominent position in the West. 2. From Anselm 
to Gabriel Biel, the age of scholasticism properly so called, which may again 
be subdivided into three periods (its rise, ripeness, and decay); and, 3, 
from Gabriel Biel to Luther (the period of transition), But we prefer an 
arrangement which facilitates a general view of the subject, to such articula- 
tions. Mystical and scholastic tendencies alternately rule this period ; even 
the forerunners of the Reformation adhered more or less to the one or the 
other of these tendencies, though they belong to the next period in the other 
half of their nature. 

* We might have fixed upon the year 1521, in which the first edition of 
Melancthon’s Loci Communes was published, or upon the year 1530, in 
which the Confession of Augsburg was drawn up, instead of the year 1517; 
but, for the sake of the internal connection of the events, we make our date 
agree with the normal epoch of ecclesiastical history, especially as the Theses 
of Luther were of importance in a doctrinal point of view. Inasmuch as 
the distinguishing principles of the different sections of the church are 
brought out very prominently in the Confessions of the age of the Reforma- 
tion, the History of Doctrines naturally assumes the character of Symbolism ; 
what may be called the statistics of the History of Doctrines, as has already 
been stated (comp. § 4). From the second half of the sixteenth century, 
the history again assumes the form of a progressive narrative; up to that 
time it has rather the character of a comparative sketch of opinions—a broad 
surface and not a process of growth. The age of Polemics, and that of 
Scholasticism, may be said to re-appear during this period, though in differ. 
ent forms; we also see various modifications of mysticism in opposition to 
one-sided rationalism. We might commence a new period with Calizt and 
Spener, if their peculiar opinions had then at all prevailed. What both of 
them wished to effect, from different points of view, shows itself in the 
sphere of doctrinal history in the period which we have adopted as the last. 

* A definite year can here least of all be given. The tendency to a dis- 
solution of the old forms begins with the English deists as early as the close 
of the seventeenth century. In Germany the struggle with the established 
orthodoxy is prepared by Thomasius and the Pietists; both elements of 
opposition—the rationalistic and the pietistic—at first work together, but 
are separated after Wolf begins to teach philosophy in Halle. The nega- 
tive, critical, and rationalistic tendency does not, however, become vigorous 
until the middle of the century; and hence many date the new period from 
1750. But, in general, it is very perceptible that the bonds of strict sym- 
bolical orthodoxy began to be relaxed even in the first. decennia of the cen- 
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tury; this is manifest in the abolition of the Formula Consensus in Switzer 
land, and in the attempts at union in Germany ; and also in the fact that it 
was more frequently asked, What are the conditions of a living Christianity ? 
than, What are the differences in the confessions of faith? In the period 
that preceded the Reformation, apologetic tendencies came first, and wera 
followed by the polemic; now the order is reversed; we first have the 
polemic period of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and then the 
apologetic of the eighteenth, in which the question was, whether Christianity 
is to be or not to’be. None of these agencies are indeed isolated; and the 
nearer we come to the present times, the more varied and involved becomes 
the conflict. Thus we can subdivide this last period into three parts. The 
first, from Wolf to Kant, contains the struggles of a stiff and unwieldy dog- 
matism (in part, too, a supernaturalism on a deistic basis), with an undefined 
illuminatism (Aufkldrung). The second, from Kant,,strives to insure the 
predominance in science and the church of a rationalism, negative as to doc- 
trine, and chiefly restricted to morals, in opposition to both the old and the 
new faith, In fine, the third period, most fitly dated from Schleiermacher, 
constantly looking at the real and vital questions about Christianity, brings 
into view the most diverse tendencies, partly reactionary to restore the old, 
partly idealizing and mediating, and again tearing down and building up all 
anew; and thus it is the introduction to a new period, for which history has 
as yet no name, 


. 


§ 13. 
SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF DOCTRINES. 


a. Public Sources. 


Everything may be considered as a source of the History of Doc- 
trines, which gives sure expression to the religious belief of any given 
period. In the first rank stand the public confessions of faith or 
symbols (creeds) of the church ;' in connection with them the acts 
of councils,’ the decrees, edicts, circular letters, bulls, and breves of 
ecclesiastical superiors, whether clerical or secular,’ and, lastly, the 
catechisms,* liturgies,’ and hymns,* sanctioned by the church, 


* Comp. § 4. The ancient creeds may be found in the Acts of Councils 
mentioned Note 2; the three creeds commonly called ecumenical (the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, the Nicene, and the Athanasian) are also reprinted in the collec- 
tions of Protestant symbols; comp. Ch. W. F. Walch, Bibliotheca Symbolica 
Vetus. Lemgovie, 1770, 8. Semler, J. S., Apparatus ad Libros Symbolicos 
Ecclesia Lutherans, Hal. 1755, 8. Cottections or SymBo.icaL Booxs (they 
become important only since the fourth period) : a) Of the Lutheran Church: 
Libri Symbolici Ecclesiee Evangelicz ad fidem opt. exempl. recens. J. A. H. 
Tittmann, Misn, 1817, ’27, Libri Symbolici Ecclesize Evangelicw, s, Concore 
dia, rec. C. A. Hase, Lips. 1827,’37,’46. Die Symbolischen Bacher der Evang 
Luther. Kirche, von J. J. Miller, Stwttg. 1846. Libri Symbol. Eccl. Luth. ed, 
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F. Francke, Ed. stereotyp. Lips. 1847. Libri Symbol. Luth, ad edit, pring 
ete. ed. H. A, G. Meyer, Gott, 1850. b) Of the Reformed : Corpus Libror, 
Symbolicor. qui in Ecclesia Reformatorum Auctoritatem publicam obtinuerunt, 
ed. J. Ch. W. Augusti, Elberf. 1828. Sammlung Symb. Bucher der ref. Kiche, 
von J, J. Mess. Neuwied, 1828, 30, 2 vols. 8. H..4. Niemeyer, Collectico Con. 
fessionum in Ecclesiis Reformatis Publicatarum, Lips. 1840, 8. Die Bekeunt- 
nisschriften der Evangel. ref. Kirche, mit Einleitung. und Anmk. von Z, G..A, 
Béckel, Leips. 1847. [Harmonia Confessionum Fidei Orthodoxarum et Ree 
form. Ecclesiarum, cte, 4to. Genev, 1581 : an English translation, Cambr. 1586, | 
Lond. 1643. Corpus et Syntagma Confess. Fidei, ete. 4to. 1612, and Geneva 
1654, Sylloge Confess. sub Tempus. Reform. Eccl. Oxon. 1801, 1827. The 
Harmony of Trot. Confess. of Faith, edited Rev. Peter Hall, 8vo, Lond. 1842. 
Butler’s Historical and Literary Account of the Formularies, ete. 8vo. Lond. 
1816.] ¢) Of the Roman Catholn . Danz, Libri Symbolici Ecclesize Romano- 
Catholice, Vimar. 1835.—Strettwolf et Klener, Libri Symb. Eccl. Cathol. 
Gott. 1835. [Sacrosancti et icumenici. Conc. Trid. Canones et Decreta, ed. 
W. Smets, Bielefeld, ed. 4, 1854, Canones et Decreta Conc. Trid. acced, 
declarationes . . . ex Bullario Romano, edd. A. L. Richter et Fr., Schulze, 
Lips. 1853.] (Comp. the works mentioned § 16, Note 9.) d) Of the Greek : 
£. T. Kimmel, Libri Symbolici Ecclesiz Orientalis. Jen. 1843, 8. Append. 
adj. H. T. C. Weissenborn, 1849. (Comp. Pitzipios, l'Eglise Orientale de 
Rome.) 

* Acts or Counciis : J. Merlin (Par, 1523, fol. Céln. 1580, ii. Par. 1535). 
Grabbe (Céln. 1508, f.). L. Surius, Col. 1577, fol. iv. The edition of Sixtus 
V. Venice, 1585, that of Binius (Severinus) Col, 1606, iv.f. Collectio Regia, 
Paris, 1644 (by Cardinal Richelieu) xxxvii. f. Phil. Labbeus and Gabr. Cos- 
sart, Par. 1671, °72, xvii, f£. Balluzei (Stephan.) Nova Collectio Conciliorum, 
Par. 1683, f, (Suppl. Conc. Labbei) incomplete. Marduin, (Joh.), Concili- 
orum Collectio Regia Maxima, sea Acta Conciliorum et Epistole Decretales 
ac Constitutiones summorum Pontificum, grece et latine, ad Phil. Labbei et 

* Gabr. Cossartii labores haud modica accessione facta et emendationibus pluri- 
bus additis Par, 1715, xi. (xii.) folic. Coleti, 8. S. Concilia ad regiam 
edit, exacta, etc. WVenet. xxiii, with additions by Mansi vi. f—*Mansi (J. 
Dom.), Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima Collectio, Flor et Venet. 
1759, sqq. xxxi. f. Comp. Ch. W. #. Walch, Entwurf einer vollstandigen 
Geschichte der Kirchenversammlungen, Lpz. 1759. Fuchs, Bibliothek der 
Kirchenversammlungen des 4 und 5. Jahrhunderts, Lpz. 1788, 4 vols. 
Bibliotheca Ecclesiastica quam moderante D, Augusto Neander adornavit 
Herm, Theod, Bruns, 1. (Canones Apostolorum et Concil. Secul. iv. v. vi. 
vii.) Pars. I, Berol. 1839. [D. Wilkins, Conc. Mag. Brit. et Hibern. Lond, 
1727, 4 fol. Hefele, C. J., Conciliengeschichte, 3 8vo. 1855-9. H. H. 
Landon, Manual of Councils, 1846. W. A. Hammond, Definitions of Faith 
and Canons of Six Gicumenical Councils, New York ed. 1844. JZ. Howell, 
Synopsis Conciliorum, fol. 1708.] The so-called Apostolical Constitutions 
belong here for the ancient times: Constitutiones Apostol. Text. Graec. 
rerognovit Gulielm. Ueltzen. Sverini. 1853. [Cf Bunsen’s Hippolytus, vol. 
8. The Didascalia or Apost. Const. of Abyssinian Church, bw Thos. P, 
Platt, published by the Orient. Transl. Society, vol. xxxix. Beveridge 
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Pandecte: Canonum ss. et Conciliorum ab Eccles. Gram, revere etx. 2 fol. 
Oxon. 1672. De Lagarde, Constit. Apostolorum 8. Lpz. 1862.] 

* Partly contained in the Acts of Councils. 

a) Decress oF Civi, GovERNMENTS EXERCISING AUTHORITY 1% EocuEst- 
siticaL Arrairs (viz. emperors, kings, magistrates): Codea Theodusianus, c. 
perpetuis commentariis Iac. Gothofredi, etc. Edit. Nova in vi Tom. digesta, 
cura Ritteri, Lips, 1736.—Codexr Justinianeus, edid. Spangenberg, 1797. 
Balluzii (Steph.) Collectio Capitularium Regum Francoram, etc. Par. 1780, 
ii. f. Corpus Juris Canonici (editions of J. H. Bohmer, 1747, and A. L. 
Richter, 1833). Codicis Gregoriani et Codicis Hermogenani Fragmenta, ed 
G. Hénel, Bonn. 1837, 4to. Under this head come also the regulations 
concerning the Reformation, the agendas and the religious edicts of Protest- 
ant governments, which, at least formerly, were in a great measure based 
upon doctrinal principles. dm, Ludw. Richter, Die Evangelischen Kirchen- 
ordnungen des 16 Jahrh, Weimar, 1846, 4to. 

b) Papat Decretars : Pontificum.Romanorum a Clemente usque ad 
Leonem M. Epistole Genuine, cur. C.F. G. Schinemann, T. i. Gott. 1796, 
8.—Bullarium Romanum a Leone M. usque ad Benedictum XIII. opus. ab- 
solutiss. Laért. Cherubini, a D. Angelo Maria Cherubini al, illustratum et 
auctum o& ad Ben. XIV. perductum, Luxemb. 1727, ss. xix. fol—Bullarum, 
Privilegiorum et Diplomatum Roman. Pontif. amplissima Collect. opera et 
stud, Car. Cocquelines, Rom. 1739-44, xxviii. fol, [The Bullarium is con- 
tinued by A, Spetia, 1835, sq. 9 tom. folio.] Hisenschmid. rdmisches Bul+ 
larium, oder Ausziige der merkwurdigsten pabstlichen Bullen, wbersetzt und 
mit fortlaufenden Anmerkungen. Neustadt. 1831, 2 vols. 

4 Catechisms become important only from the period of the Reformation, 
especially those of Luther,the Heidelberg, the Racovian, the Roman Catholic 
catechism, etc. Some of them, e. g., those just mentioned, may be found in 
collections of symbolical books (note 1); others are separately published. 
Comp. Langemack, Historia Catechetica, Stralsund, 1729-83, iii, 1740, iv. 

* J. S. Assemani, Codex Liturgieus Ecclesise Universe, Rom. 1749-66, 
xiii. 4, Renaudot (Eus.) Liturgiarum Orientalium Collectio, Paris, 1716, ii, 
f. L, A. Muratori, Liturgia Romana Vetus, Venet. 1748, ti. & JL J. & 
Volbeding, Thesaurus Commentationum select. et antiq. et recent. etc. Tom 
ii. Lips. 1848. 7. S. Mone, Lateinische u. griechische Messen, 2 bis 6 
Jahr, Frankf. 1849. Compare the missals, breviaries, liturgies, ete. Augusti’s 
Denkwiirdigkeiten der christlichen Archaologie, vol. v. Gerbert, Vetus Lit- 
urgia Allemanica, Ulm, 1776, ii. 4, [H. A. Daniel, Codex Lit. Eccl. Univ. 
in Epitome redact. 4 vols, Lips, 1847-51. J. Pinius, Liturg. Ant. Hisp. 
Goth. etc, 2 fol. Rom. 1749. W. Palmer, Origines Liturg. or Antiq. of the 
Church of England, 2 8vo. 1845. J. M. Neale, Tetralogia Liturg. Lond. 
1848, Eutaxia, or the Presbyterian Liturgies; Historical Sketches, New 
York, 1855. Bunsen, Analecta Ante-Nicaena. 3, 8vo. 1854.] 

* Rambach, Anthologie christlicher Gesinge aus allen Jahrhunderten der 
Kirche, Altona, 1816-22, iv. 8, and the numerous psalm and hymn-books. 
How much sacred songs have contributed to the spread of doctrinal opin- 
ions, may be seen from the example of Bardesanes [Gieseler, i. § 46, =. 2, p. 
138], of the Arians, and in later times, of the Flagellants, the Hussites, cte.; 
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from the history of the sacred hymns of the Lutheran, and the sacred 
psalms of the Reformed church, the spiritual songs of Angelus Silesius, of 
the Pietists and Moravian brethren, and (in a negative point of view) from 
the dilutions found in many modern hymn-books. Comp. Augusti, De an- 
tiquissimis Hymnis et Carminibus Christianorum sacris in historia dogmatum 
utiliter adhibendis, Jen. 1810, and De audiendis in Theologia poétis, Vratist. 
1812-15. Hahn, A., Bardesanes Gnosticus, primus Syroram Hymnologus, 
1820-8. +Buchegger, De Origine sacra Christianorum Poéseos, Frib. 1827, 
4. Hoffman, Dr. H., Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenliedes bis auf Lu- 
thers Zeit, Breslau, 1832. [J. M. Neale, Hymni Ecclesie e Brevariis, etc., 
Lond. 1851. Mohnike, hymnologische Forschungen, 4 Bde. 1855 sq. 7. 
J, Mone, Lateinische Hymnen, 3 Bde. 1853 sq. Daniel, Thesaurus Hymno- 
logicus, 5 Tom. 1856. Hoch, Gesch. des Kirchenlieds. 4 Bde. 2d. ed. 1853.] 


§ 14. 
b. Private Sources. 


Next in order after these public sources come private sources of 
the History of Doctrines. These are: 1. The works of the fathers, 
theologians, and ecclesiastical writers of all the Christian centuries ;* 
but in these we are to distinguish between scientific and strictly 
doctrinal works on the one hand, and practical (sermons) and occa- 
sional writings (letters, etc.) on the other.” 2. The works of secu- 
lar writers, e. g., the Christian philosophers and poets of any period.’ 
3. Lastly, the indefinite form of popular belief, which manifests 
itself in legends, proverbial sayings, and songs, and representations 
of Christian art, viewed as memorials of certain religious views, may 
also be numbered among these secondary sources.* 


1 Comp. § 5. Concerning the distinction (which is very relative) made 
between fathers, teachers, and ecclesiastical writers, see the introductions to 
the works on Patristics, e. g., M/éhler, p. 17-19. The fathers of the first 
centuries are followed by the compilers, the scholastic and mystic divines of 
the middle ages, and these again by the Reformers and their opponents, the 
polemical writers of various sections of the church, and the later theologians 
in general. Their particular works will be referred to in their proper place. 
Works of a more general character are: Fabricii, J. G.. Bibliotheca Eccle- 
siastica, Hamb. 1718, f. Cave, W., Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Historia 
litteraria, Lond. 1688, 91. Oxon. 1740, 48, Bas. 1749. C. Oudin, Com- 
ment. de Scriptoribus Ecclesie Antiquis, Lips. 1722, iii, 2. Hl, Dupin 
Nouvelle Bibliothéque des Auteurs Ecclésiastiques, Par. 1686-1714, xlvii. 8 
[trans]. by Wotton and Cotes, 3 fol. Dublin, 1733]. Bibliothéque des Auteurs 
séparés de la communion de Péglise Romaine du 16 et 17 siécle, Par. 1718, 
"19, iii. Bibliothéque des Auteurs Ecclesiastique du 18 siécle par Claude 
Pierre Goujet, Par. 1736, ’37, iii. 8, comp. Richard Simon, Critique de !a 
Bibliothéque, ete. Paris, 1730, iv. 8. Celier, Remy, Histoire Générale des 
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Auteurs Saerés et Ecclésiastiques, Paris, 1729-63, xxiii.4 J. G. Walch, 
Bibliotheca Patristica, Jen. 1770, 8. Edit. Nova Auctior et Emendatiot 
adornata a J. 7, L, Danzio, Jen, 1834, Assemani, I. S., Bibliotheca Oriens 
talis, Rom. 1719-28, iii. in 4 vols. f. Oelrichs, J. G. A., Commentarii de 
Scriptoribus Ecclesiz Latins, Lips. 1791, 8. Schénemann, C.F. G., Biblio- 
theca Historico-litteraria a Tertulliano Principe usque ad Gregorium M. et 
Isidorum Hispal. Lips. 1792, ’94, ii. 8. Réssler, Ch. #., Bibliothek der 
Kirchenvater, Leips. 1776-86, x. 8. Augusti, J. Ch. W., Chrestomathia 
Patristica ad usum eorum, qui Historiam Christianam accuratius Discere 
Cupiunt, Lips, 1812, ii.8. Royaards, D, H. L.., Chrestomathia Patristica, 
Pars. I. Traj. ad Rhen. 1831. Engelhardt, Litterarischer Leitfaden zu Vor- 
lesungen iiber die Patristik. + Winter, Patrologie, Munchen, 1814. + Gold- 
witzer, J, W., Bibliographie der Kirchenvater und Kirchenlehrer, vom 1. 
bis zum 13 Jahrhundert, Landsh, 1828. +Mchler, Dr. J. A., Patrologie oder 
Christliche Litterargeschichte, aus dessen Nachlasse herausgegebs. von Reith- 
mayr. Ist vol. Regensb. 1839, 8. Danz, J. T. L., Initia Doctrine Patristics 
Introdactionis instar in Patrum ecclesiz studiam, Jen. 1839. Béhringer. die 
Kirche Christi und ihre Zeugen, oder die Kirchenges¢hichte in Biographien, 
Zur. 1842-58. 2 Bde. 8 Theile. [Patrologize Cursus Compl. accur. J. B, 
Migne, Paris; in the course of publication, 140 vols. issued.] 

A. Best Cottections or ras Works or Tue Farusrs: Magna Bibliotheca 
Veterum, primo quidem a Margarito de la Bigne composita, postea studio 
Coloniens, Theolog. aucta, ete: (with Auctuarium by F. Ducaeus and Fr. Com- 
befisius) 1664-72, v. fol—Maxima Bibliotheca Vett, Patr. et. Lugd. 1677, 
xxvil, fol— And, Gallandii, Bibliotheca Greco-latina Vett. Patrum, etc. Venet. 
1765-81, xiv. f. Corpus Apologetarum Saee. sec. J. C. Th. Otto, ed. 2, Jen. 
1848-50, iii, *Biblioth’ Patrum Grecor. Dogmatica, cura J. C. Thilo, 2 
Tom. Lips. 1853, sq. [Bibliotheca Patrum Eccles. Latin. ed. Gersdorf, xiii, 
Tom. 12mo. Corpus Hereseologicum, ed. /. Oehler, Tom. v. Berol. 1856 sq. 
Angelo Mai, Patrum Spicilegum Rom. 10 8vo. Rom. 1839-44, and Patrum 
Nova Bibl. 6 Tom. 1852, sq. Marténe et Durand, Vet. Script. Coll. Paris, 
1724-33, 9 fol. J. H. Grabe, Spicilegium ss. Patrum, 2 fol. Oxon. 1698. 
D’ Achery, Spicilegium, 18, 4to. Paris, 1655. Spicilegium Solesmense, ed. 
J. Pitra, 4 Tom. 4to. Paris, 1853, sq. Comp. J. G. Dowling, Notitia 
Script. ss. Patrum, etc. 1839.] Philological Aids.: J. C. Suiceri, Thesaurus 
Ecclesiasticus, Amst. 1682 (1728, Traj. 1746), ii. fol—Du Fresne (du 
Cange) Car. Glossarium ad Scriptores Mediz et Infime Latinitatis, Paris, 
1733-36, vi. f. [New edition, ed. G. A. LZ. Henschel, Paris, F. Didot, 
1840-50, 7 vol. 4to.] 

B. Cortections or THE Works oF EccizstasticaAL WRITERS DURING THE 
Mippie Aces (more important for ecclesiastical history in general than for 
the history of doctrines in particular): Meibomius, Basnage, Muratori, Ma 
dillon, *Marténe et Durand (Thesaurus Anecd. v, f.), *Pertz (Monumenta, 
1826-35), etc. Comp. the Literature as to Church History in Hase’s His. 
tory of the Church, p. 181 of the New York edition. Jor the East: 
Scriptores Byzantini (Par. 1645, ss.) and latest edition by *Miebuhr, Bonn. 
1829, ss. 

C. Cottrctions or THE Works oF THe Rerormers: Bretschneider, Corpus 
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Reformatorum, Hal, 1834-59, 27 Tom. 4to. (containing as yet works of 
Melancthon only) ; the works of individual reformers will be named in their 
proper places. 

D. Oy Moperw Doamaric Lrrerarurs: Walch, J. G. Bibliotheca Theo- 
logica, T. I. Jen. 1757. Winer, G. B., Handbuch der theologischen Litteratur, 
8. 290, ss, Bretschneider, Systematische Entwickelung aller in der Dogmnatik 
vorkommenden Begriffe, us. s. w. Lpz. 1841-8, 

* Since the earlier theologians, e. g. Origen drew a distinction between what 
they taught the people kar’ oixovoytay, and what they propounded in a sci- 
entific manner; and since popular language in general does not make any pre- 
tension to dogmatic precision, practical works are not of so much importance 
for the history of doctrines as strictly dogmatic works. But, like all litur- 
gical and ascetic writings, they may be regarded as concrete and living wit- 
nesses to the dogmatic spirit of a period.—Homiliarium Patristicum, edid. 
Ludov. Pelt et A. Rheinwald, Berol, 1829, deinde H. Rheinwald et C. Vogt, 
Ber, 1831.—Lentz, EH. G. H., Geschichte der Christlichen Homiletik, ii. 
Braunschw. 1839, 8. Paniel, Pragmatische Geschichte der Christl. Bered- 
samkeit und der Homiletik, i. 1, 2, Lpz.1839,8. During the middle ages, the 
sermons of Berthold, Tauler, etc., in the time of the Reformation, those of the 
Reformers, etc.,come into consideration, W. Beste, Die Kanzelredner d. iltest. 
Luth. Kirche. Leips. 1886. Modern bomiletical literature also gives a more 
or less faithful representation of doctrinal tendencies. 

* Comp. § 18, note 6, As sacred hymns were numbered among the public 
sources, so poctical works in general may be considered as private source, ¢. 7., 
the works of some of the earlier poets, of the so-called Minnesingers, Dante’s 
Divina Commedia, and many others, In like manner a comparison of the 
poetical views of Milton, Shakespeare, Géthe, Byron, or the romantic school, 
with the doctrinal opinions of the church, might lead to interesting results, 
A history of Christian poetry in its whole extent, and with constant refer- 
ence to the theological spirit of each period, does not as yet exist. 

* The influence which popular belief (with its remnants of heathen super- 
stitions) may have exerted upon certain dogmatic notions, e. g., concerning 
the devil and hell, is deserving particular attention (comp. Grimm’s deutsche 
Mythologie). The spirit of a theology also manifests itself in the silent 
monuments of art: ecclesiastical buildings, tombs, vasa sacra, paintings, é 9., 
representing the general judgment, or the Deity itself (comp. Griineisen, C. 
tiber bildliche Darstellung der Gottheit, Stuttg. 1828), in coins, gems, etc. 
(Minter, Sinnbilder und Kuntsvorstellungen der alten Christen. Altona, 1825, 
4, Bellermann, die Gemmen der Alten mit dem. Abraxasbilde, Berlin, 1817. 
Piper, Mythologie der Christl, Kunst. Weimar, 1847. [Didron’s Christ, 
Iconography, transl. in Bohn’s Lib, 1852. L. Twining, Symbols of Early 
and Medieval Art. 1852. Mrs, Jameson, Sacred and Legendary Art. 3 vols. 
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§ 15. 
c. Indirect Sources. 


We can not always have access to direct sources, but must fre 
quently have recourse to such as are indirect, 7. e., accounts or re- 
ports which have been transmitted to us by other writers, as is the 
case, for the most part, with the opinions of heretics,’ whose writings 
were destroyed at an early period. In like manner, the works of 
some of the Fathers are either entirely lost, or have come down to 
us only inacorrupt form.’ In the use of both the direct and indirect 
sources, much critical skill is needful. 


* Hence the accounts given by different writers of Cerinthus, the Ebionites, 
Gnostics, Manicheans, etc., frequently vary from one another, and even con- 
tradict each other. 

2 Thus, in the case of Origen, of whose writings we frequently have 
nothing but the translations of Rufinus, or the relations of Jerome and 


Eusebius, 

* Not only the criticism of the text and words, in respect to the genuine- 
ness and integrity of the writings (cf. Danz, Initia Doctrine Patrist. § 7-20), 
but also the criticism of the contents, in relation to the greater or less cred.« 
bility of the authors. Comp. Hagenbach, Encyclop. § 49. 


§ 16. 
WORKS UPON THE HISTORY OF DOCTRINES. 


(Cf C. F. Baur, Epochen der kirchlichen Geschichtschreibung, 1852.] 


As all the sources are not at the command of every one, and as 
their study, generally speaking, will only be fruitful after we have 
acquired a general outline of the history which we intend more fully 
to investigate, we must have recourse, in the first instance, to the 
works of those who, by their own historical researches, and in the 
application of the historical art, have placed the treasures of science 
within the reach of all who desire to be learners. The History of 
Doctrines itself has been treated as an independent branch of theo- 
logical science only in modern times ;’ yet some of the earlier writers 
of church history,’ as well as the theologians,’ have prepared the way 
for it. Besides those works which treat of the History of Doctrines 
exclusively,‘ we have to compare the modern works on ecclesiastical 
nistory,’ as well as the monographs upon the Fathers and upon 
particular doctrines,’ and also those works on dogmatic theology,’ 
and Christian ethics," which combine the historical with the sys- 
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tematic. Lastly, the literature of symbolism’ forms (according to 
§ 4) a part of the literature of the History of Doctrines, 


’ The Ilistory of Doctrines was formerly treated in connection with eccle- 
siastical history, or dogmatic theology (comp. $2); Semler and Hrnesti first 
showed the necessity of separating the one from the other. The former at- 
tempted this in his historical introduction to Siegm. Baumgarten’s Glaubens- 
Iehre, Halle, 1759, iii. 4. His design was (according to i. p. 101): “to expand 
the views of divines or studiosi theologie in general, and to show the origin, 
nature, and true object of dogmatic theology.” In the same year J. A. Ernesti 
published his programm, De Theologia Historicee et Dogmatice conjungendse 
Necessitate et Modo universo, Lips. 1759 (Opusc. Theol. Lips. 1773, ed. 2, 
1792, p. 567); he does not indeed speak of the History of Doctrines as a 
separate science, but it is not difficult to perceive that he felt the necessity 
of its being so. Comp, also C. W. F. Walch, Gedanken von der Geschichte 
der Glaubenslehre, 2 edit. Gott. 1764, 8. 

> Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, etc. (Editions of Valesius, Par. 
1659, iii, Reading, Cant. 1720, iii, f—Manual edition of Eusebius by Heini- 
chen, Lips, 1827-28, iii.) [English translations of Euseb., Socrat., Sozom., 
Theod., and Evagrius, published by Bagster, Lond. 6 vols.] Rufinus, Sulpi- 
cius, Severus, Cassiodorus, Epiphanius Scholasticus. Writers during the Middle 
Ages: Gregor, Turonensis, Beda Venerabilis, Adamus Bremensis, Nicephorus 
Callisti, etc, (comp. the literature in works on ecclesiastical history). Since 
the Reformation: the Magdeburg Centuriators under the title: Ecclesiastica 
Historia per aliquot studiosos et pios viros in urbe Magdeburgica, Bas, 
1559-74, xiii. f, +Cws. Baronius, Annales Ecclesiastici, Rom. 1588-1607, 
xii. f+ Odoricus Raynaldus, Annales Eccles, Rom. 1646-1674, x. f. (both 
edited by Mansé, along with the Critica Historico-Theologica of Pagi, Lucce, 
1788, 739, xxxill, LJ. @. Arnold, Unparteiische Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorie, 
Fkft. 1699, iv. f. {Mat, Alexander, Historia Ecclesiastica, Par. 1676-86, 
xxiv. 8, Venet. 1759, 1778, ix. i +Fleury, Histoire Ecclésiastique, Paris, 
1691-1720, xx. 4 (continued by Jean Claude Fabre, Paris, 1726-1740, xvi. 
4, and Al. de la Croix, Par. 1776-78, vi.) Par. xxxvi. 12, 1740,’41. + Zidle- 
mont, Mémoires pour servir & l’Histoire Ecclésiastique des 6 premiers siécles, 
justifics par les Citations des Auteurs Originaux, Paris, 1693, ss. xvi. 4. L. 
Moshemii, Institutionum Historia Eccles. Antiquioris et Recentioris libri 
TV. Delmst. 1755, 1764, 4 [transl by J. Murdock, 3 8vo. 2d ed. New 
York, 1849]. Walch, Ch. W. F., Historie der Ketzereien, Spaltungen und 
‘Religionsstreitigkeiten, Leipz. 1762-85, xi. Baumgarten, J. S., Untersuchung 
theologischer Streitigkeiten mit einigen Anmerkungen, Vorrede und fortge- 
setzten Geschichte der Christlichen Glaubenslehre, herausgegeben von Dr. 
J.S. Semler, Halle, 1762-64, iii. 4. By the same: Geschichte der Religions- 
parteien, herausgegeben von J. S. Semler, ibid. 1766, 4. 

3 Thus the works of Irenaeus, Hippolytus, Origen, Tertullian and Epipha- 
nius contain much material for the History of Doctrines in their refutation 
of heretics; much, too, is found scattered about in the polemic and dog- 
matic works of ancient and medieval times, Thus, in the work of bishop 
‘Facundus, of Hormiane, Pro Defensione trium Capitulorum, libri XTI (in Gal- 
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landi Bibl. Patrum, Tom. XI, p. 665, sq.), in that of the monophysitg 
Stephen Gobarus (in Photii Bibl. Cod. 232), as well as in the treatise of 
Abelard, Sic et Non (edited by G. L. Henke and G. §. Lindenkohl, Marb, 
1851). More definite preparation for the History of Doctrines is found in 
works published after the Reformation: + Petavius (Dion.), Opus de Theos 
logicis Dogmatibus, Par. 1644-50, iv. Antw. 1700, vi, “This work is no 
less ingenious than profound, and deserves to be more carefully and frequently 
studied than is generally done.” Dorner. [The first volume of a new edition 
of Petau, expolitam et auctum, collatis studiis C. Passaglia et C. Schrader 
was published at Rome, in 4to., 1857.] f Thomassin, L., Dogmata Theo- 
logica, Par. 1684-89. + Dumesnil, Lud., Doctrina et Disciplina Ecclesia, 
ex ipsis Verbis ss. codd. conce. PP. et vett. genuinorum Monumentorum 
sec. seriem temporis digesta, iv. Col. 1730, f. lo. Forbesius a Corse, In- 
structiones Historico-theologicee de Doctrina Christiana et vario Rerum Statu 
Ortisque Erroribus et Controversiis, etc., Amst. 1745, f. Gen. 1699, and in 
his Opera, Amst. 1703, ii. f. (vol. 2). The design of this work is to prove 
the agreement between the doctrines of the Reformers and the opinions of 
the earlier Fathers (especially in opposition to Bellarmin). The various Loci 
of Chemnitz, Hutter, Quenstedt, Baier, and of Joh, Gerhard in particular, 
contain much historical matter: J. Gerhard, Loci Theol. (Edit. of Cotta) 
Tiib. 1762-89, xxii. 4. Works which form the transition to the treatment 
of the History of Doctrines as a separate science: Lor, Reinhard, Introductio 
in Historiam Preecipnorum Dogmatum, Jen. 1795, 4, and J. S. Baumgarten, 
Evangelische Glaubenslehre, Halle, 1759, ’60 4 (the above mentioned preface 
to this work by Semler). 

* Compenpiums AnD Manvats or tue History or Doctrines ! Lange, S. 
G., ausfiihrliche Geschichte der Dogmen, Lpz. 1796, (incomplete). Waun- 
demann, J. Ch., Geschichte der christlichen Glaubenslehren vom Zeitalter des 
Athanasius bis Gregor den Gr., 1st and 2d vol. Leipz. 1798-99. * Miinscher 
W., andbuch der christlichen Dogmengeschichte, Marb. vol. i. and 11. 1797, 
3d edit. without any alteration, 1817,’18; vol. ili. 1802, 1804; vol. iv. 1809 
(only to the year 604); the first treatment of the History of Doctrine in the 
pragmatic method. By the same: Lehrbuch der christichen Dogmenges- 
chichte, Marb. 1812, 1819, 3d edit., mit Belegen aus den Quellenschriften, 
Erganzungen der Literatur, historischen Notizen und Fortsetzungen versehen 
von * Dan. von Colin 1st part, Cassel, 1832, 2d part, ibid. 1834 (edited by 
Hupfeld) ; 2d part, 2d section (also under the title: Lehrbuch der christ- 
lichen Dogmengeschichte von der Reformationszeit bis auf unsere Tage), by 
Ch. Gotth. Neudecker, Cassel, 1838, 8 (Mitmscher’s Manual, translated by T. 
Murdock, New Haven, 12mo., 1830.) Minter, Friedr. Handbuch der 
altesten christlichen Dogmengeschichte, from the Danish, by Evers, 1st vol. 
Gott. 1802, 8 (incomplete). * Augusti, J. Ch. W., Lehrbuch der christ- 
lichen Dogmengeschichte, Leipz. 1805, 4th edit. 1835. Bertholdt, Z., Hand. 
buch der Dogmengeschichte, herausg. von Veit Engelhardt, Evl. 1822, 23, 
ii, 8. Ruperti, #. A., Geschichte der Dogmen, oder Darstellung der Glau- 
benslehre des Christenthums von seiner Stiftung bis auf die ncueren Zeiten, 
insbesondere fiir Studierende der Theologie und zu ihrer Vorbereitung auf 
ihre Priifung, Berlin, 1831. * Bawmyarten-Crusius L. F. O., Lehrbuch 
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der christlichen Dogmengeschichte, Jena, 1832, ii. 8. Lentz, C. G HH. 
Geschichte der christlichen Dogmen in pragmatischer Entwicklung, Helmst 
1834, Ist vol. + Alee, H., Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, 1st vol. Mainz 
1837, 2d vol. 1838. Hngelhardt, J. G. V., Dogmengeschichte, ii. Neust 
1839. * Meier, Karl, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte ftir akademische 
Vorlesungen, Giessen, 1840. (* Bauwmgarten-Crusius, Compendium det 
christhchen Doomengeschichte, Lpz. i. 1840, ii. 1846 (edited by Hase), * /. 
Ch, Baur, Lehrb, d. christl, Dogmengesch., Stuttg. 1847 [second edition, 
1858]. Karl Beck, Lehrb, d. christl. Dogmengesch. Weimar, 1864. L. 
Noack, Die christl. Dogmengesch. nach ihrem organischen Entwicklungs- 
gange, Erlang, 1852, second ed. 1856. *D. J. C. L. Gieseler, Dogmenges- 
chichte (posthumous, edited by Redepenning) Bonn, 1855. * Dr. A. Meander, 
christl. Dogmengesch., edited by Dr. J. L. Jacobi, 2 Thle. Berlin, 1857-8 
(translated by J. E. Ryland in Bohn’s library). [A. Schmid, Lelirbuch d 
Dogmengesch. Nordlingen, 1860.] 


Tables: Haugenbach, K. R. tabellarische Uebersicht der D. G. bis auf die Reformation, 
Basel, 1828, 4. Vorlinder, Karl, tabell. tibersichtl. Darstellung der Dogmengesch. nach 
Neanders dogmengeschichtl. Vorlesunyen. Per. i. Hamb. 1835, Per. ii. 1837. 


5 Works of Mopern Avutuors on Caurcu History, WHICH INCLUDE 
roe Hisrory or Doctrines: Schitickh, J. M., christliche Kirchenges- 
chichte, Lpz. 1768-1803, xxxv. 8, since the Reformation (continued 
by Teschirner), 1804-1810, x. 8. Henke, allegemeine Geschichte der 
Christlichen Kirehe nach der Zcitfolge, Branschw. 1788, ss. continued by 
Vater, ix. (in several editions). Sehmidt, J. #. Ch., Handbuch. der Christ- 
lichen Kirchengeschichte, Giessen und Darmstadt, 1801, ss. vi. (2d edit. 
1825-27) vii. vol. by Retéberg, 1834. *Meander Aug. Allgemeine Geschichte 
der Christlichen Religion und Kirche, Hamb. 1825-52, ivi. in 14 parts 
[The sixth vol. edited by K. F. H. Schneider, from MSS, 1852. A new 
edition (the third of the earlier volumes), 2, 8vo. with preface by Ullmann, 
Gotha, 1856; translation by Joseph Torrey, 5, 8vo. Boston. 1849-54, re- 
printed in Bohn’s Library, London.] *Gueseler, Z., Lehrbuch der Kirchen- 
geschichte, Bonn, 1824-57, 3 vols. in several parts (i. 4th edit. in 2 parts, 
1844; ii. in 4 parts; iii, 1, 1840). [Of Gieseler’s work, vols. iv.—vi., are 
edited from his MSS. by E. R. Redepenning; the 5th vol. to 1848; the 
6th vol. is the History of Doctrines, to 1517. A translation of this His- 
tory, to the Reformation, by Francis Cunningham, was published in Phil. 
1836. Davidson and Hull’s translation, in Clark’s Library, Edinburgh, 
5 vols, 8vo. 1846-59. A new edition, revised and ed. by Henry B. Smith, 
New York, 4, 8vo. 1855-60, to 1648; the fifth and last volume is in prepa- 
ration]. 4. Hase, Lehrbuch d. Kirchengesch. Lpz. 1833; 8th ed. 1857 
[translated from 7th ed. by C. £, Blumenthal and C. P. Wing, New York, 
1855]. H. #. F. Guericke, Handbuch d. Allg. Kirchengesch. Halle, 1833 ; 
8th ed. 1855, 3. 8vo. [vol. 1, comprising six centuries, translated by W. G@. 7. 
Shedd, Andover, 1857]. Schleiermacher, Gesch. d. Chmistl, Kirche [post- 
humous, ed. by Bonnel], Berlin, 1840. A. #. Gfrérer, Allg. Kirchengesch. 
Stuttg. 1841-46, iv. Ch. W. Niedner, Gesch. d. Christ!. Kirche, Lpz.’46'66, 
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J, I. Kurtz, Lelirb. d. Kirchengesch. Mietau, 1840; several editions [trans 
lated by Schaffer, Ibid. Handbuch d. Kirchengesch, i, in three parts, 2d, 
ed, 1858]. Ph. G, A, Fricke, Lehrb. d. Kircheng. i, Lpz. 1850. [W. B. 
Lindner, Lehrb. d. Kircheng. 3. 8vo. Leips. 1854. J. GV. Engelhardt, 
Wandbuch, 4, 1834. J. L. Jacobi, Lehrb. i, 1850. Mf. T. Matter, Histoire 
universelle ite VEglise, 4, 8vo. 2d ed. Paris, 1838. Milne.’s Church History, 
4, 8vo.; several editions, H. H. Milman, Hist. of Latin Christ, 6. 8vo, 
Lond. 1854-7, New York ed. in 8 vols. 1860. H. Stebbing’s Hist. of 
Church, to 18th cent. 6, 8vo. 1842. Philip Schaf, Hist. of Christ, 
Church, vol. i. New York, 1859. Woulke’s Manual, 1851. Chs. Hardwick, 
Middle Ages and Reform. 2. 1853-6. J. C. Robertson, Ancient and Medi- 
eval, 38 vols, 1854-66 Waid Sincion, through Ref. 6 vols. 1835, sq. New 
York ed, of first 3 vols. in one.] 

[Roman Caruotic Works: F. LZ. von Stolberg, Gesch. -d. Rel. Jesu, 15 
Bde. 1806-19; continued by AKerz and Brischar, 52 vols. in all, the last in 
1860. Casp, Sacharelli, Hist. Eccl, Rom. 1772-95, 25 vols. 4to. Th. 
Katerkamp, Minster, 5 Bde, 1819-34. J. J. Ritter, Uandb. 2 Bde. 5th ed. 
1854. J. Alzog, 5th ed. 1850. J. A. Aunegarn, 3 Bde. 1842, ’8. Déllinger, 
Church Hist. to Ref., transl. by Hd. Cox, 4. 8vo. Lond. 1848. Rohrbacher, 
Ilist. Universelle de l’Eglise, Paris, 1842, sq. 29 vols.; Henrion, in 25 vols, 
Palma, Prelect. Hist.Eccl. Rom., 3 vols. 1838-42.] 

[Tables of Church History: J. S. Vater, 1803; 6th ed. Thilo, 1833. 
J.T. L, Danz, 1838. Lob, Lange, 1841. C.D. A. Donai, 2d, ed. 1850. 
Henry B. Smith, Hist. of the Church in Synchronistic Tables, fol. New 
York, new ed. 1860.] 

Works on the Church History of Particular Periods: a, Ancient Times, 
Moshemit Commentarius de Rebus Christianorum ante Constantinum M, 
Helmstad. 1753, °4; [vol. i. transl. by R. S. Vidal ; vol. ii. by Jas. Murdoch, 
2, 8vo. New York, 1852. Philip Schaff, Vist. of Apostolic Church, ete. 
8vo. New York, 1853. A. H. Milman, Hist. of Christ. to Abolition of 
Paganism in the Rom, Emp., New York ed. 1842.] Rothe, Anfange d. 
Christl. Kirche. 1857. A, Ritschl. d. Altkathol. Kirche. 1850. W. Burton, 
Lect. on Eecl. Uist. of First Three Cent. in his Works, vols. iv. and v., Oxf. 
1837. KK. BR. Hagenbach, die Christl. Kirche d. drei ersten Jahr. 1853. F. 
C. Baur, Das Christenthum . . . ind. drei ersten Jahrh. 1853. H.W. 
J. Thiersch, Gesch. d. Christ]. Kirche; trans. by Carlyle, Lond. 1852. Com- 
pare also the works of M@. Baumgarten, Lechler, Schwegler, Dietlein, Volkmar, 
Bunsen, Hilgenfeld, L, Noack, etc. 6. Middle Ages (especially in relation to 
Scholasticism). J.B. Bossuet, Einleitung, in die Allg. Gesch.; German, transl. 
by J. A. Cramer, Lpz. 1757--86 [in French, and English, numerous editions. 
J.T. Damberger, Synchron. Gesch. d. ieitolis u. Welt j im Mittelalter, Regensb. 
6 Bde. 1850-4 ; also a French edition, IM. B. Hauréau, De la Philos. ‘Bebo. 
lastique (erowned), 2 8yo. Paris, 1859. #. Chastel, ihe Christianisme et 
YEglise au Moyen Age. Paris, 1857.] c. The Time of the Reformation (in 
addition to works on the History of the Reformation): Planch, J. C., Ges 
chichte der Enstehung, der Veranderungen und Bildung unseres Protestant 
ischen Lehrbeeriffs, von Anfang der Reformation bis zur Einfithrang der 
Concordienformel, vi, 2d edit. Lpz. 1791-1800. d, Afodern Times: By tha 
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same, Geschichte der Prot. Theol. von der Concordienformel an bis in die 
Mitte des 18. Jahrh. G6tt. 1831, 8. Comp. Walch, J. @., Histor. u. Theolog. 
Einleitung in die Religionsstreitigkeiten in und ausserhalb der Lutherischen 
Kirche, Jena, 1733, x. 8. 

* Works which treat on particular subjeots (monographs) will be mentioned: 
in their proper place. Essays in which the systems of individual Fathers are 
more fully discussed, will be found in the works of Réssler, Augusti, Méhler, 
etc., mentioned § 14, Note 1. 

* Works on Docmatio THEOLOGY WHICH ALSO CONSIDER THE History oF 
Doctstnzs, or include it: Seiler, G. I., Theologia Dogmatico-Polemica, cum 
Compendio Historie Dogmatum, Ed. 3, Erl. 1789, 8. Gruner, J. F., Insti- 
tutionum Theologie Dogmatic lib. iii, Hal. 1777, 8. Déderlein, J. Ch, 
Institntio Theologi Christiani in Capitibus Religionis theoreticis, Ed. 6, Alt. 
1797, 11.8. Stéudlin, C. Fr, Lehrbuch der Dogmatik und Dogmengeschichte 
(Gétt. 1801, 1809), 1822, 8. * Wegscheider, J. A. L., Institutiones Theol. 
Christ. Dogmatice, addita Smgulorum Dogmatum Historia et Censura, Hal. 
1815, ed. 8, 13844. *Bretschneider, C. G., Handbuch der Dogmatik der 
Evangelischen Kirche, ii. 8, Lpz. 1828. By the same: Versuch einer sys- 
tematischen Entwicklung aller in der Dogmatik vorkommenden Begriffe, 
nach den Symb. Biichern der Luth. Kirche, Lpz. 1841. */ase, Karl, Lehr- 
buch der Evangelischen Dogmatik, Stuttg. 1826, 8 (4th edit. Lpz. 1842). 
*By the same: Gnosis oder Evang. Glaubenslehre fir die Gebildeten in der 
Gemeinde, wissenschaftlich dargestellt, 3 vols. Lpz. 1827-29. [Knapp, @. 
Ch., Vorlesungen tiber die Christliche Glaubenslehre, herausgeg. von Thilo. 
2 edit. 1837; translated into English by Zeon. Woods, And. 1831, and often 
republished.] D. #. Strauss, Die Christl. Glaubensl. in ihrer gesch. Ent- 
wicklung, ii. Tab. 1840. Ch. #. Weisse, Philos. Dogmatik, oder Phil. ds. 
Christenth., i. Leipz. 1855, § 180-247. [Dan. Schenkel, Die Christl. Dogmatik, 
vom Standpunkte des Gewissens, ii. (in 3 parts), Wiesbaden, 1858-9. @. 
Thomasius, Christi Person u. Werk, 3 Thle. Erlangen, 1853, sq. J.P. Lange, 
Christ]. Dogmatik, iii. Heidelb. 1849-52. A. D. C. Twesten, Dogmatik d. 
Evang.-Luth. Kirche, 2d ed. ii. 1834-7.] J. H. A. Hbrard, Christl. Dogmatik, 
ii.1852, #. A. Philippi, Kirchl. Glaubensl. iii, 1856, sq. Aug. Hahn, Lehrb. 
d, Christl. Glaubens. 4te. Auft. ii. 1858.] On the History of the Protestant 
Doctrine: *De Wette, W. &. M., Dogmatik der Evangelisch-lutherischen 
Kirche nach den Symbolischen Buchern und den Altern Dogmatikern (the 
2d part of his Lehrb. der Christ. Dogmatik) 2d edit, Berlin, 1821, 8d edit. 
1840. Klein, F. A., Darstellung des dogmatischen Systems der Evangel, 
Prot, Kirche, Jena, 1822, 3d edit. revised by Dr. Lobegott Lange, ibid. 1840, 
* Hase, Hutterus Redivivus, oder Dogmatik der Evangelisch-lutherischen 
Kirche, Lpz. 1829-58, 9th edit. Al, Schweizer, Die Glaubensl. d. Evang. 
Ref. Kirche, aus den Quellen, ii, Zitrich, 1844 [Die Protestantischen Central- 
dogmen. ii. 1856. D. Schenkel, Das Wesen ds. Protest. aus d. Quellen. iti. 
Schaffh. 1546-51]. Worxs on tae History or Dogmatic TuEoLoey : 
Heinrich, Ch. G., Versuch einer Geschichte der verschiedenen Lehrarten der 
Christ]. Glaubenswahrheiten und der merkwirdigsten Systeme und Compen- 
dien derselben, von Christo bis auf unsere Zeiten, Lpz. 1790. Schickedanz, 
J. HW. Versi.ch einer Geschichte der Christ. Glaubenslehre und der merk 
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wtirdigsten Systeme, Compendien, Normalschriften und Katechismen der 
Christ. Hauptparteien, Braunschw, 1827. Fliagge und Stiéudlin, Geschichte 
der theol. Wissenschaften, Herrmann, Gesch. d. Prot. Dogmatik, von Me 
lanc. bis Schleiermacher. Lpz. 1842. Gass, Gesch. d. Prot. Dogmatik, iii 
Berl. 1854-62. [Frank, Prot. Theol. 2, Lpz. 1862-5. Dorner, 1866.] 

8 Stéudlin, K. F., Geschichte der Sittenlehre Jesu, 3 vols. Gott. 1799-1812, 
*De Wette, Christliche Sittenlehre iii, 8, Berlin, 1819-24. The shorter Com- 
pendium of the same author: Lehrbuch der Christlichen Sittenlehre und der 
Geschichte derselben, Berlin, 1833, 8. 

® Comp. § 13, note 1, and § 4 (on the importance of Symbolism), 
* Marheineke, Dr. Phil., christ]. Symbolik, oder historisch-kritische und dog- 
matisch comparative Darstellung des katholischen, lutherischen, reformirten 
und socinianischen Lehrbegriffs, Heidelb. vol. i. part i. ii. 1810, part iii. 1812, 
(also under the title: das System des Katholicismus); also his Lectures, 
edited by Matthies, and Vatke, 1848. By the same: Institutiones symbolicas 
doctrinam Catholicorum, Protestantium, Socinianorum, ecclesia Greece, minor- 
umque socictatt. christ. summam et discrimina exhibentes, Berol. 1812, ed. 3, 
1830. Marsh, Herb., the Churches of Rome and England compared: trans- 
lated into German by J. C. Schreiter, Sulzb. 1821, 8. * Winer, G. B., come 
parative Darstellung des Lehrbegriffs der verschiedenen christlichen Kirchen- 
partheien, nebst vollstindigen Belegen aus den symbolischen Schriften der- 
selben in der Ursprache (mit angehangten Tabellen) Lpz. 1824, 4to., new 
edit. 1865. + Mohler, J. A. Symbolik, oder Darstellung der dogmatischen 
Gegensitze der Katholiken und Protestanten, nach ihren 6ffentlichen Be- 
kenntnissschriften, Mainz. 1832, edit. 6th, 1843, 8. On the other side: Baur, 
Ferd. Chr., Gegensatz des Katholicismus und Protestantismus nach den 
Principien und Hauptdogmen der beiden Lehrbegriffe, Tab. 1834, 8. Witzschy 
KX. Im., Prot. Beantwort. der Symbolik Moéhlers; in reply: déAler, neue 
Untersuchung der Lehrgegensiitze zwischen den Katholiken und Protestanten, 
Mainz. 1834, 35, 8; and also: Baur, Erwiderung auf Mohlers neueste Pole. 
mik u.s. w. Tiib. 1834, 8—6liner, Hd., Symbolik aller christlichen Con- 
fessionen, vol, i. Symbolik der Iuth Kirche, Hamb. 1837. vol. ii. Symbolik 
der roémischen Kirche, 1844, Gueriche, 1, #. F,, allgem. christl. Symbolik 
vom luth. kirchl. Standpuncte, Lpz. 1839: 3d ed. 1861. H.W. J. Thiersch, 
Vorlesungen tbor Kath. u, Protest. 2d ed. 1848. A. H. Baier, Symbolik 
d. Ttomisch-Kath, Kirche, 2. Greifsw. 1854, Matthes, Comp. Symbolik, 
Lpz. 1854. R. Hoffmann, Symbolik, oder system. Darstellung d. Symb. 
Lehrbegriffe, Lpz. 1854. { Hilgers, Symbolische Theologie. Bonn, 1841. 
[-W. Schneckenburger, Vergleichende Darstellung des lutherischen u. re- 
furmirten Lehrbegriffs: herausg. von Ed. Giider, Zwei Theile. Stuttg. 1855.] 
For the editions of the symbolical books, see § 13, 1, 


FIRST PERIOD. 


FROM THE APOSTOLIC AGE TO THE DEATH OF ORIGEN, OR 
FROM THE YEAR 70 TO THE YEAR 254. 


THE AGE OF APOLOGETICS. 


A. GENERAL HISTORY OF DOCTRINES DURING THE 
FIRST PERIOD. ‘ 


§ 17 
CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY. 


On the Life of Christ in general see the earlier Harmonies of the Gospels; [William New- 
come, Eng. Harmony, repr. Phil. 1809; # Robinson, in Greek, 1831, in English, 1846 ; 
L. Carpenter, Lond. 1835; J. G. Palfrey, Bost. 1831; Stroud’s New Greek Harmony, 
1853. Comp. Davidson, S. in Kitto, 1. c. sub voce,] and the modern works of Hess, Hase, 
Paulus, Strauss, and (in reference to the latter) Weisse, Neander, Wilke, Kuhn, Theile, 
Lange, Ebrard, ete. [Voices of the Church, in reply to Dr. Strauss, by the Rev. J. B. 
Beard, Lond. 1845.] Concerning the internal or apologetico-dogmatic aspect of his life, 
which forms the basis of the History of Doctrines, comp. (Reinhard) Versuch tber den 
Plan, den der Stifter der christlichen Religion zam Besten der Menschheit entwarf, Wit- 
tenberg, 1781, new edit., with additions by Heubner, Wittenb. 1830 (primarily a reply to 
the Wolfenbiittel Fragments). [Plan of the Founder of Christ, from the German, by 0. 
W. Taylor, 12mo., Andover, 1831.] Herder, J. G., Vom Erléser der Menschen, nach den 
drei ersten Evangelien, Riga, 1796. By the same: vom Sohne Gottes, der Welt Heiland, 
nach Johannes, Riga, 1797. (Comp. Werke zur Religion und Theologie, vol. xi. or 
Christliche Schriften, part 1). Béhme, Ch. F, die Religion Jesu Christi, aus ihren 
Urkunden dargestellt, Halle, 1825-27. * Ullmann, tiber die Siindlosigkeit Jesu, in the 
Studien und Kritiken, 1828, part 1, reprinted, Hamb., 1833, 5th edit., 1845. [Dr. Ullmann 
on the Sinless Character of Jesus, in Clark’s Students’ Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts, 
taken from Selections from German Lit. by Hdwards and Park, Andover, 1839; «bid. 
Essence of Christianity, translated by Rev. J. Bleasdell, London, 1860.] By the same : 
Was setzt die Stiftung der christlichen Kirche durch einen Gekreuzigten voraus? in the 
Studien und Kritiken, 1832, p. 579-596, and reprinted in his treatise: Historisch oder 
mythisch? Beitrage zur Beantwortung der gegenwartigen Lebensfrage der Theologie, 
Hamb. 1838). Fritesche, Ch. F, de dvapapryoig Jesu Christi, Commentationes 4, (repr 
in Fritzschiorum Opuscula Academica, Lips. 1838, p. 48, seq.) * Schweizer, Alea, tiber 
die Dignitit des Religionsstifters, in the Studien und Kritiken, 1834, Liicke, F. two pro- 
gramms (against Hase): Examinatur, que speciosius nuper commendata est seutentia de 
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mutato per eventa adeoque sensim emendato Christi consilio, Gétt., 1831, 4. On the other 
side: Hase, Streitschriften, Leipz. 1834.—Strauss and his opponents. (The Literature in 
Theile and elsewhere.) [Neander’s Life of Christ, transl. from 4th ed. by J. McChntock 
and C. E. Blumenthal, New York, 1848. Hase’s Life of Jesus, transl. by J. F. Clarke, 
Boston, 1860. Strauss's Life, transl. 2, 8vo., Lond. 1854. W. H. Furness, History of 
Jesus, Boston, 1850; ibid. Jesus and his Biographers, 1838.—Sepp (Rom. Cath.) Daa 
Leben Jesu, iv. Regensb. 1843 sq: in French, 1854. J. P. Lange, Das Leben Jesu, 
Heidelb. 1847. A, Ebrard, Kritik d. evang. Gesch. 2d ed. Erlangan, 1850. C. F. Von 
Ammon, iii. 1844. B. Bauer, Evang. Gesch. iii. 2d ed. 1855. J. Bucher (Rom. Cath.) 
Leben Jesu, i. 1859. Paulus, 2 Bde. 1828. Krabbe, 1838. Weisse, Evang Gesch. ii. 
1828 '29. Ewald, Gesch. Jesu u. seiner Zeit, 1855. A. Tholuck, Glanbwirdigkeit, 1837. 
T. Young. The Christ of History, repr. New York, 1855. Alexander, Christ and Chnista- 
anity, repr. New York, 1854. [Jsaac Tuylor] Restoration of Belief, 1855. W. H. 
Mill, Christian Advocate Sermons, Camb. 1844 °49. G, Volkmar, Die ReligionJesu 
und ihre erste Entwicklung. Leipz. 185%. Gess Lehre von der Person Christi. 1856.) 


Wirn the incarnation of the Redeemer, and the introduction of 
Christianity into the world, the materials of the History of Doc- 
trines are already fully given in germ. The object of all further 
doctrinal statements and definitions is, in the positive point of view, 
to unfold this germ ; in the negative, to guard it against all foreign 
additions and influences. We here assume, on the basis of the 
evidences, that what Jesus Christ brought to light, in relation to 
the past,’ was new and original, 7. e., a revelation, and, in relation 
to the future, is theoretically perfect, not standing in need of cor- 
rection or improvement.’ This is the principle which stands at the 
very head of the History of Doctrines, and by which we are to judge 
all its phenomena. We can not, therefore, separate Christ’s doc- 
trine from his person. For the peculiar and untroubled relation in 
which Christ, as the Son of God, stands to the Deity, as well as the 
spiritual and moral renovation which were’ to flow from himself, as 
the Saviour, unto mankind, form the kernel and central point of 
his doctrine. It has not the character of a system made up of cer- 
tain definitive notions, but it is a fact in the religious and moral 
sphere, the joyful news (evayyéAsov xijpvypa) of which was to be pro- 
claimed to all men for their salvation, on condition of faith, and a 
willingness to repent and obey in newness of life. Jesus is not the 
author of a dogmatic theology, but the author and finisher of faith 
(Heb, xii. 2); not the founder of a school, but in the most exalted 
sense the founder of a religion and of the church. Hence he did 
not propound dogmas dressed in a scientific garb, but he taught the 
word of God in a simply human and popular manner, for the most 
part in parables and proverbs. We find these laid down in the 
canonical gospels, though in a somewhat different form in the gospel 
of John from that in the synoptical gospels.* One of the objecta 
shared by evangelical interpretation, by the histories of the life of 
Jesus, by apologetics and biblical theology, is to ascertain the pecu. 
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liar contents of these gospels, to reduce them to certain fundamental 
ideas and one uniform principle. 


+ « The office of the Saviour was not to propound doctrines, or to set forth 
doctrinal formulas, but to manifest himself, and to reveal his unity with the 
Father. His person was a fact, and not an idea.” Schwegler, Montanismus, 
p- 3. Our Saviour, indeed, adopted many of the current opinions, especially 
the Mosaic doctrine of one God, and also the prevailing opinions and expecta- 
tions of the age concerning the doctrine of angels, the kingdom of God, ete. 
But to consider him merely as the reformer of Judaism, would be to take a 
very narrow view of his work ; see Schwegler, das nachapostolische Zeitalter, 
p. 89, ss. On the relation in which the History of Doctrines stands to the 
doctrine propounded by Jesus and his apostles, see Dorner, Entwicklungs- 
geschichte der Lehre von der Person Christi, I. i. p. 68, Gieseler’s Dow: 
mengeschichte, s. 4, 29 sq. 

* A perfectibility of Christianity is, from the Christian point of view, im- 
possible, if we mean by this an extension or perfection of the idea of religion 
as tanght by the Son of God; for this is complete in itself, and realized in 
the incarnation of Christ. There is, therefore, no room within the History 
of Doctrines for a new revelation, which might supersede the Christianity of 
its founder. (Comp. the recent controversy aroused by Strauss upon the 
question whether and how far the entire religious life (and this only as the 
first point in the debate) can be said to be perfectly realized in any one 
individual? [This is the point which Strauss debated in the form, that 
no one individual of a species can fully realize and exhaust any general 
idea or conception, ¢. g., an incarnation, a perfect religion. See Dorner, 
Géschel, Schaller, and others, in reply.] 

§ In the synoptical gospels we find more of doctrina Christi, in John more 
of doctrina de Christo—hence the former are more objective, the latter is 
more subjective. But though we concede such a subjective coloring, on the 
part of the fourth Evangelist, in his conception and narration of the words 
of Christ, yet this does not affect the credzbelity of his report, or the religious 
truth of what he imparts; comp. Hbrard, das Evang. Johannis, Ziir. 1845. 
Upon the extent to which the divine dignity of Christ is manifested even in 
the synoptic gospels, see Dorner’s work, cited above, p. 79, ss. [Comp. also, 
W. T. Gass, Die Lehre von d. Person Christi, 1856, and Lechler in Stud. 
und Kritiken, 1857. Delitzsch, Bibl. Psychologie, s. 204 sq. Hahn, Theol. 
ds. neuen Test. i, 205.  Weiesdcker, Lebenszeugniss ds. johanneischen 
Christus, in Jahrb, f. deutsche Theol. 1857.] 


§ 18. 
THE APOSTLES. 


* Meander, Geachichte der Pflanzung und Leitung der christlichen Kirche darch die Apos- 
tel, vol. ii, sect. 6. [History of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church by 
the Apostles, transiat. by J. EZ. Ryland, Edinb. 1842 (reprinted in Phila.), vol. ii, book 
vi.: The Apostolic Doctrine.] Matthaei G. Ch. B., der Religionsglaube der Apostel 
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Jesu, nach seinem Ursprunge und Werthe, vol. i. Gott. 1826, 8. Bahme, Ch. F, die 
Religion der Apostel Jesu Christi, aus ihren Urkunden dargestellt, Halle, 1829. 
Kleuker, Johannes, Petrus und Paulus, Riga, 1785. Schmid, T. Ch. E., Disserta- 
tiones IT. de theologia Joannis Apostoli, Jen. 1801. * Usteri, L., Entwickelung des 
Paulivischen Lehrbegriffs in seinem Verhaltniss zur biblischen Dogmatik des N. Test. 
Zurich, 1824. 29, 31,32. Ddhne, A. F, Entwickelung des Paulinischen Lehrbegriffs, 
Halle, 1835. Baur, F. Ch., der Apostel Paulus, 2d. ed. 1866. Fromman, Der johan- 
neische Lehrhegriff, 1839. Késtlin, der Lehrbegriff des Evangeliums und der Briefe 
Johannis und die verwandten neutestamentlichen, Lehrbegriffe. Berl. 1843. Steiger, 
W., der erste Brief Petri, mit Beriiksiclitigung des ganzen biblischen Lehrbegriffs, 
Berlin, 1832. Weiss, Petrin. Lehrb. 1856. Ulrich, Mf, Versuch ciner Kinthcilung 
der biblischen Dogmatik des Neuen Testaments, in Rohrs Krit. Predigerbibliothek, 
xix. 1. {\Tholuck, Remarks on the Life, Character, and Style of the Apostle Paul, in 
Clark's Students’ Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts.] Jn general: Zeller, Aphorismen tiber 
Christenthum, Urchristenthum und Unchristenthum, in Schwegler’s Jahrbiicher der 
Gegenwart, 1844 (June). Schwegler, A. des nachapostolishe Zeitalter, Ttib. 1846. 
Dietlein, W. O., das Urchristenthum, eine Beleuchtung der von der Schule des Dr. 
Baur in Tubingen tiber das apostolische Zeitalter aufgestellten Vermuthungen, Halle, 
1845. Dorner, 1. v. Schwegler, Apologetisches und Polemisches (against Dorner) in 
Zeller’s Jahrbacher, 1846. Planck, Judenthum und Urchristenthum, ibid. 1847. H. 
W. T. Thiersch, Die Kirche im apostol. Zeitalter, Frankf. 1852. Baumgarten, Die 
Apostelgesch, Halle, 1852 [in Clark’s Library, 1856.] E Reuss, Historie de la 
Théologie chrétienne ati siécle apostolique, Paris, 1852 [2d ed., 1858.] F Ch. 
Baur, Das Christenthum und die christl. kirche’d. 3 ersten Jahrb. Tiib. 1853. Lech- 
ler, Das apostol. und nachapostol. Zeitalter (a prize essay), Haarlem, 1854 [2d. ed., 
1857.] Herm. Messner, Lehre d. Apostel. Lpz. 1856. 


(EK Schrader, Der Apostel Paulus, Lpz. 1830-33, 3 Bde. Pearson, Annales Paulimi, 1688. 


W. T. Conybeare and J. Howson, The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Lond. 1852, 2 
4to. New York, 1856. Paret, Paulus und Jesus, Jahrb. f. deutsche Theologie, 
1858. On Paul and Seneca; Chs. Aubertin, Etude critique, Paris, 1858: Baur in 
Zeitschrift f wiss. Theol. 1858.  H. Milman, Character and Conduct of the Apos- 
tles, as an Evidence of Christianity, 8vo. Lond. F Trench, Life and Character of St. 
John, Lond. 1850. Luthardt, Das Evangelium Johannes, 1853. XK. F. 7. Schneider, 
Acchtheit d. Evang. Johan. 1854; G. K Mayer, Aechtheit d. Ev. Job. 1854; comp. 
Lechier in Stud. u. Krit. 1856; FC. Baur in Theol. Jahrb. 1854, 1857, Hilgenfela 
in Zeitschrift f wiss. Theol. 1858 and 1859, and in Theol. Jahrb. 1855; Weizsiicher 
in Jahrb. f deutsche Theol, 1859. Diisterdieck, Die 3 Joh. Briefe, 2 Bde. 1852-4. 
A. Hilgenfeld, Paulus und die Urapostel, in Zeitschrift f. wiss. Theol 1860. Comp., 
also, the controversy between Baur and Hase and Hilgenfeld, on the principles of the 
Tiibingen School, varions pamphlets, 1855-7. J. P. Lange, Das apostol. Zeitalter, 
1853. L. Noack, Der Ursprung ds, Christenthums, 2 Bde. Lpz. 1857. 2. C. Lutter 
beck (Rom. Cath.), Die Neutestamentl. Lehrbegriffe, 2 Bde. Mainz. 1852. Schaff’s 
Apostolic Church, u.s. p. 614 sq. Késtlin, Kinheit u. Mannigfaltigkeit der neutest 
Lehre, in Jahrb. f, deutsche Theol. 1857-8.] 


As little as their Master, did the first’ disciples of the Lord pro- 


pound a dogmatic system. But as they made the doctrine primarily 
taught by Christ himself the-subject of theoretical contemplation, 
and as their hearts and lives were practically penetrated by it, 
and as Christ’s spiritual personality had been, as it were, formed 
in them anew, we find, in the writings of those endowed with 
higher gifts,’ the beginnings of a systematic view of Christian doc- 
trines. And this in such a way, that while Peter and James (in 
this respect to be compared with the synoptical writers) simply 
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relate in an objective manner what was delivered to them ;? an 
mternal and contemplative view of Christianity prevails in the writ- 
ings of John, and a practical and dialectic tendency in those of 
Paul, who was later called to be an apostle.® And. these may be 
said to be types of the subsequent modes of theological thought and 
teaching.* 


* ‘When we speak of the apostolic doctrine in general, we must not forget 
that we do not refer to the twelve Apostles, of whose doctrinal views we possess 
but very imperfect knowledge. For it is yet contested whether the James and 
Jude, whose Epistles are in the canon, belonged to the twelve apostles, and 
whether they are the brothers of our Lord. On the doctrinal system of James, 
see Dorner, u.s. p. 91 sq. (Comp. Herder, Briefe zweier Briider Jesu in un- 
serm Kanon; Wiéeseler, in the Studien und Kritiken, 1842,I. p. 71,ss.; * Schaf, 
das Verhiltniss des Jacobus, Bruders des Hernn, zu Jacobus Alphei, Berl. 1842; 
and the commentaries.) [Zardner, vi. 162-202; Wright, W., in Kitto, Cy- 
clop. of Bibl. Literat.] On his wie to Paul, see Neander, Gelegenheit- 
schriften, 8d ed., p. 1 sq. Accordingly, Peter and John alone remain; but 
the second epistle of the one, and the second and third epistles of the other: 
were very early reckoned amongst the Antilegomena [ Wright, W., in Kitto, 
1. c. sub voce]; the genuineness of the second epistle of Peter in particular 
has again been impugned in modern times; and even his first epistle, though 
without sufficient basis, has been the subject of doubts. Comp. De Wette’s 
Einleitung ins N, Test. § 172, 173. [Meander, Hist. of the Plant. and 
Train. of the Ch, ii. p. 83, 34. Wright, W., in Kitto, 1. ¢. sub voce.] 

* If the first epistle of Peter is genuine, it is undoubtedly of greater im- 
portance in a dogmatic point of view, than that of James, who gives a 
greater prominence to practical Christianity, and seems to ignore its christo- 
logical aspects, though he occasionally evinces a profound acquaintance with 
the nature of faith and the Divine economy (ch, i. 13, ss. 253 ii. 10, etc). 
[Dorner, 1. ¢. contests this position; but Hagenbach says that he attri- 
butes views to James which are not distinctly his.] But dogmatic ideas 
appear even in the writings of Peter more as a large mass of materials as 
yet in their rough state. “Jn vain do we look in his writings for those 
definite peculiarities, so manifestly impressed upon the works of John and 
Paul.” De Wetie, |. c. Comp. however, Rauch, Rettung der Originalitat 
des ersten Briefes Petri, in Winer’s and Engelhardt’s Kritische Journal, 
vill, p. 396, Steiger, |. c. and Dorner, p. 97, ss. and especially Weiss, 
Der Petrinische Lehrbegriff, Beitrag zur biblischen Theologie, Berlin, 1855. 
“Tt bears upon it the impress of the apostolic spirit,” Meander, 1. c. ii. p. 33.] 

8 John and Paul are then the prominent representatives of the doctrinal 
peculiarities of primitive Christianity. In estimating the views of the 
former, besides his epistles, we have to consider the introduction to his 
gospel, and the peculiarities before alluded to in his relation of the discourses 
of Clrrist. (On the book of Revelation, and its relation to the Gospel and 
the Epistles, the opinions of critics have ever been, and still are different.)* 


® While for a long time the Gospel of John was held to be genuine, but not the Apoca 
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The manifestation of God in the flesh—union with God through Christ— 
life from and in God—and victory over the world and sin by mcans of this life, 
which is a life of love—these are the fundamental doctrines propounded by 
John. (Comp. Lische’s Commentaries on John’s writings; Zeichli’s Predigten 
tiber den ersten Brief; Zholuck’s and De Wette’s Commentaries on his 
gospel; Paulus, tiber die 3 Lehrbriefe.) [Meander, |. c. p. 240. ss.“ Hence 
every thing in his view turned on one simple contrast :—Divine life in com- 
munion with the Redeemer—death in estrangement from him.”| Paul differs 
from John materially and formally. a. Materially: John rather piesents the 
outlines of theology and christology, Paul those of anthropology and the doc- 
trine of redemption ; nevertheless, the writings of John are also of the high- 
est importance for anthropology, and those of Paul for theology and chris- 
tology. But the central’ point of John’s theology is the incarnation of the 
Logos in Christ; the working element of the Pauline doctrine is justification 
by faith. 6, Formally: Paul lets his thoughts rise up before the soul of the 
reader, reproduces them in him in a genetic order, and unfolds all the re- 
sources of dialectic art, not obliterating the traces of his former rabbinical 
education, John proceeds thetically and demonstratively, drawing the reader 
into the depths of mystic vision, and announces Divine things in the tone of 
a scer, and addresses himself more to the believing mind than to the under- 
standing. John styles his readers chaldren, Pauls calls them his brethren. 
(Comp. on the difference between Paul and John, Staudenmaier on Joh. 
Scot. Erigena, p. 220, ss.) A peculiar theological tendency is represented, in 
fine, in the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is related to the Pauline doctrine with 
a prevailing leaning toward the typical; as to its form, it holds the medium 
between the modes of Paul and John. [Weander, Hist. of Plant. and Train, 
ii. p. 212-229,] (On the conjectures respecting its author, comp, the Com- 
mentaries of Bleek, [Stuart], Tholuck [translat. into English by J. Hamilton 
and J. E, Ryland, Edinb. 1842, 2 vols.; and Alexander, W. L., in Kitto, |. 
sub voce], On the three primary biblical forms (the Jacobo-Petrine, the 
Johannine, and the Pauline), see Dorner, |. c. p. 77. 

4 The further development of the History of Doctrines will show that the 
tendency represented by John prevailed during the first period, as seen in 
the unfolding of the doctrine of the Logos, and in its christology; it was not 
until the second period that Augustine put the Pauline doctrine in the fore- 
ground. This statement would need to be entirely changed, and such a 
view would be a mere optical deception, if the results of the criticisms of the 
Tubingen school (Baur) were as well made out, as they might seem to be on 
a superficial inspection, According to this scheme, Christianity could not 
have had any such primitive purity and dignity; that is, it could not have had 


lypse (Liicke), the latest negative criticism has reversed the relation (Schwegler); and in 
opposition to this, the genuineness of both works, including the Epistles of J ohn, has been 
recently defended by Hlrard. Comp., however, Bleek, Beitrige zur Evangelienkritik, Berl 
1846, i. g. 182, sq.; and Liicke, in the second edition of his work on Johu. We can not 
regard the acts upon this matter as by any means closed, for, from a wholly impartial] 
stand-point, much may be said in favor of the identity of the evangelist and the author of 
the Apocalypse. [Comp. J. 2 Zobler, Ursprung des vierten Evang. in Zeitschr’s £ wisa 
Theol. 1860.] e 
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for its chief object to defend from the beginning its character, as a specific 
divine revelation, against any possible corruptions and perversions; but it, 
first of all, would have had to unwind the swaddling bands of a prosaic 
Ebionitism before it became etherialized, passing through the Pauline ten- 
dency into the spiritual gnosis of John; a process, for which, according to 
that theory, a full century was needed. We should not then find at first any 
common organism, spreading itself out on various sides in the fullness of a 
rich life, but only a small series of differing phenomena, mutually dissolving 
each other, But, now, history shows that great epochs (e. 9., the Reforma- 
tion) wake up the mind in all directions, and call out different tendencies at 
one stroke; though they may occur in a relative succession, yet they follow 
one another so rapidly that we can comprise them in a synchronistic picture. 
Thus, De Wette says [Wesen des Clristl. Glaubens. Basil, 1846, p. 256]: “A 
more exact acquaintance with the New Testament documents shows us that 
the primitive Christianity here described had already run through three stadia 
of its development; that at first (according to the representation of the first 
three Gospels, particularly that of Matthew) it is a Jewish Christianity; then, 
with the Apostle Paul, it comes into conflict with the Jewish particularism ; 
until at last, in John, it wholly overcomes its antagonism with the law.” It 
must also be conceded, that in the course of this historical process, now one, 
and now another, of the tendencies preformed in primitive Christianity, ob- 
tains the leading influence; and that a series of centuries not yet closed is 
necessary, in order that what has actually been revealed in principe may be 
worked over in all its relations to the individual and to society at large. Thus 
the Pauline type of Christianity remained for a long time a hidden ‘rezsure 
in the vineyard of the Lord, until in the period of the Reformation it was 
seen in its full significancy, So, too, the more recent philosophy of religion 
has recurred to the profound spiritual vision of John, Lastly, in respect to 
the striking contrast between the apostolic times and the post-apostolic—so 
much less productive in the sphere of doctrines, it is not unnatural that a 
period of stagnation should succeed one in which-men’s souls were thoroughly 
aroused in all directions; and to this there are also analogies in history, e. g., 
that of the Reformation. Besides this, it has been remarked that the office 
of the post-apostolic times was not so much to form doctrines as to build up 
the church; next, with the period of apologetics, commences the real work 
in the elaboration of the doctrinal system. Comp. Dorner, ubi supra, p. 130 sq. 


§ 19. 
CULTURE OF THE AGE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Souverain, Le Platonisnee déovilé, Amst. 1700; in German, uber den Platonismus der 
Kirchenvater, mit Anmerkungen von Loffer, 2 edit.1792. In reply: Keil, De Doctoribus 
veteris Ecclesie, Culpa corrupte per Platonicos Sententias Theologize liberandis, Com- 
ment. xii. (in his Opusc. Acad. Pars. II). Fichte, Jm., De Philosophize Nove Platonicas 
Origine, Berol.'1818, 8. Ackermann, Das Christliche im Plato und in der Platonischen 
Philosophie, Hamb. 1835. Déhne, A. F, Geschichtliche Darstellung der Judisch-Alex- 
audrinischen Religionsphilosophie, in 2 parts, Halle, 1834. # C. Baur, Das Christliche 
aca Platonismus, oder Socrates und Christus, Tubingen, 1837. Gfrurer, Kyritisebe 
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Geschickte des Urchristenthums, vol. i; also under the title: Philo und die Alexandrin 
ische Theosophie, 2 parts. Stuttgart, 1831. By the same: Das Jahrhundert des Heils, 
2 parts. Stuttg. 1836 (zur Geschichte der Urchristenthums). Georgii, tiber die neuesten 
Gegensitze in Auffassung der Alexandrinischen Religionsphilosophie, insbesonders des 
Jidischen Alexandrinismus, in Zlgens Zeitschrift fur Historische Theologie, 1839, part 
3, p. 1, ss. part 4, p.1, ss. Zennemann, Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. vii. Ritter, 
vol. iv. p. 418. Schleiermacher, Geschichte der Philosophie, p. 154, ss. [d?itter, Die 
Christliche Philos. (1858), i, Kapitel 2 and 3. Susemihl, Genetische Entwicklung d. 
Platon. Phil. 1855. Plato contra Athcos; x. Book on Laws, by Tayler Lewis, New 
York, 1845; cf. President Woolsey, in Bib. Sacra, 1845. Cesar Morgan, The Trinity 
of Plate and Philo. # Robiou, de la Philos. chez les Romains, 6 articles in the An- 
nales de la Philos. Chrét. Paris, 1857, ’8. R. Ehlers, Vis atque potestas quam Philoso- 
phia Antiqua imprimis Platonica et Stoica in Doctrina Apologetarum Seculi II. habuerit, 
Cottin. 1859.] 


Though the peculiar character of Christianity can not be under- 
stood, if it is considered, not as an actual revelation of salvation, but 
merely as a new system of philosophy, yet, on the other hand, it 
must be admitted that, in its forms of thought, it attached itself 
to what was already in existence, though it filled it with its new and 
quickening spirit, and thus appropriated it to itself! This was espe- 
cially the case with the Alexandrian culture, which was principally 
representel by Philo.’ This already appears in some of the New 
Testament writings, especially in the doctrine concerning the Logos,’ 
although in the most general outlines ; but afterward it exercised a 
decisive influence upon Christian speculation.‘ 


* “Tt is a thoroughly unhistorical and untenable assumption, that the prim- 
itive Christianity was unphilosophical, and, as such, undogmatic, and that it 
had to be indebted to the world for the faculty of philosophizing and of form- 
ing dogmas.” Lange Dogmatik, p. 41. But it is also historically true that, 
before Christianity created a new philosophy by its own living energies, it 
attached itself to the prevalent forms of thought, and that so far the world 
did “hasten before” the church in the process of forming doctrines, Comp. 
Lange, |. c. p. 42, and Gicseler, Dogmengesch, 44, sq. [Gieseler here defends 
the early Christian teachers in making use of philosophy ; 1. Because the 
times demanded a philosophical treatment of Christianity. 2. That this be- 
came injurious only when these philosophical opinions were held to he mat- 
ters of faith, and not speculations. 3. The Christian philosophers did not 
intentionally, but unconsciously, introduce philosophical postulates into the 
Christian system. | 

* Comp. Grossmann, Questiones Philones, Lips. 1829. Theile, Christus 
und Philo, in Winer’s und Engelhardt’s kritisches Journal, vol. ix. part 4, p. 
385. Scheffer, Quast. Philon, Sect. 2, p.41, ss. Liicke, Commentar zum 
Joh, i, p. 249. (Comp. § 41 on the Logos.) ditions of Philo: Turnebus 
(1552), Héschel (1613), the Parisian (1640), * Mangey (1742), Pfeiffer (5 
vol. Erl. 1820), Richter, 1828-30; Tauchnitz’s edition, 1851, sq. Compare 
the Commentary to Philo’s book, De Opificio Mundi, by J. G. Muller, Berlin, 
1841. [Philo Judzus, transl. in Bohn’s Ecclesl, Library, by Yonge, 4 vols] 
Edw. von Muralt, Untersuchungen tiber Phile in Beziehung auf die der 
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(Petersburger) Akademie gehérigen Handschriften, 1840. [Crewzer in the 
Studien n, Kritiken, 1831. M. Wolff, Die Philon ’sche Philos, Lpz. 1849; 24 
ed. 1858. Philonis Judai Paralipomena Armena, Venet. 1826; ibid. Ser. 
mones Tres, ed. Venet, 1832. Articles on Philo, in Christ, Rev. 1853 ; North 
British, 1855; Eclectic (Lond.) Nov. 1855; Journal of Class, and Sacred 
Philol, 1854, Comp. also Mi ichel Nicholas, Des Doctrines Religieuses des 
Juifs pendant les deux Siécles antérieurs & P’éré chrétienne, Paris, 1860. 8. 
Alvin, Le Judaisme, ou la Verité sur le Talmud, Paris 1859. Lutterbeck, 
Neutestamentliche Lehrbegriffe, i, p. 393-437.] 

* That which was a mere abstract and ideal notion in the system of Philo 
became a concrete fact in Christianity—a spiritual and historical fact in the 
sphere of the religious life; on this account “ it is alike contrary to historical 
truth, to deny the influence of the age upon the external phenomena and the 
didactic development of the gospel, and to derive its internal origin and true 
nature from the age.”—Liicke, |. c. Comp. Dorner, 1. c. Introd. p. 21, ss. 

* Much of that which was formerly (from the time of Souverain) called 
“the Platonism of the Fathers,” is by modern research reduced to this, “that 
the general influence exerted by Platonism was the stronger and more definite 
influence of the general heathen culture.” Baumgarten-Crusius, Compen- 
dium, i. p. 67. Comp. Gieseler, Dogmengesch. p. 44. Thus the charge of 
Platonism often brought forward against Justin M. is found on closer exami- 
nation to be untenable; comp. Semisch, Justin der M. ii. p. 227, ss. It ap- 
pears more just in the case of the Alexandrian theologians, especially Origen. 
But here, too, as well as in reference to the partial influence exerted by Aris- 
totelianism and Stoicism upon certain tendencies of the age, it ought not to be 
overlooked, that during this period “philosophy appears only in a fragmen- 
tary way, and in connection with theology.” Schleiermacher, 1. c. p. 154; 
comp. also Redepenning, Origenes (Bonn, 1841), vol. i, p. 91, ss. [Comp. 
Fr, Michelis, Die Philos. Platons in ihrer inneren Bexichting zur geoffen- 
barten Wahrheit. 1 Abth. Miinster, 1859.] 


§20. 
RULE OF FAITH. THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


© Marheineke, Ursprung und Entwicklung der Orthodoxie und Hetercdoxie in den ersten 
8 Jahrhunderten (in Daub und Creuzer’s Studien, Heidelb. 1807, vol. iii. p. 96, 83.) 
+ Mohler, Einbeit der Kirche oder Princip des Katholicismus im Geiste der Kirchen- 
viiter der ersten 3 Jahrhundorte, Tiib. 1825. Vossius, J. G., De Tribus Symbolis Dis- 
sertt. Amstel. 1701, fol. King, Lord, History of the Apostles’ Creed, with critical ob- 
servations, 5 edit. Lond. 1738, (Latin translation by Olearius, Lips. 1706, Bas. 1768.) 
Rudelbach, die Bedeutung des Apostol. Symbolums, Lpz. 1844. Stockmeier, J., tiber 
Entstehung des Apostolischen Symbolums, Ziir. 1846. [Bishop Pearson on the 
Apostles’ Creed. Witsius, H., Dissertation on what .s commonly called the Apostles’ 
Creed. Transl. from the Latin by D. Fraser, Edinb. 1823, Dissert. i—Heylyn, P., The 
Summe of Christian Theology, contained in the Apostles’ Creed, London, 1673, fol.— 
Barrow, J., Exposition of the Creed, (Theolog. works, vol. v.) Oxf. 1838, Sect. 1. 
Meyers, De Symbol. Apostol. Treviris, 1849. Hahn, Bibliothek. d. Symbole. 1842. 
W. W. Harvey, History and Theology of the Three Creeds, 2 vols., 1855. Articles om 
the Apostles’ Creed, in Mercersburg Review, 1849, and Princeton Review, 1852.] 
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Before scientific theology, under the form of yvéeuc, developed ite 
self with the aid of philosophical speculation, the faith of the Apostles 
was firmly and historically established as 7iotvc¢, by bringing together 
those elements (orovxyeta) of Christian doctrine which were accounted 
essential. The Kijpvypa drootoAckéy, the mapddoore dmooroALKy, was 
first transmitted by oral tradition, and, afterward appeared in a 

written form.’ What is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed (apos- 
tolic symbol), is most probably composed of various confessions of 
faith, used by the primitive church in the baptismal service. Though 
it did not proceed from the Apostles themselves, yet it preserved the 
principles of apostolic tradition in broad general outlines.’ 


? Comp. the rules of faith of Irenaeus, Adv. Heer. i. c. 10, (Grabe, c. 2.) 
Tertull. De Virgin. vel. c. 1; De Prescript. Her. c. 13; Advers. Prax. c. 2. 
Orig. De Princip. proem. § 4. Ménscher edit. by von COlln, i. 16-19. On 
the importance of tradition and its relation to Holy Scripture, comp. below 
§ 33 and 37. “The rule of faith was not gained by the interpretation of 
the Scriptures, but taken from the apostolic tradition handed down in the 
churches.” Gieseler, Dogmengesch. p. 50. 

* The fable about its apostolic origin, mentioned by Rufinus Exposit. 
Symb. Apost. (in Baron. Annal. anno 44. No. 14 [ Witsius, 1. c. p. 3], was 
doubted by Laur. Valla, and afterward by Erasmus; some of the earlier 
Protestants, however, e. g., the Magdeb. Centur. (Cent. I. 1. 2, p. 66), still 
attached credit to it. Comp. Basnage, Exercitationes Histor. crit. ad annum 
44,No. 17. Buddet, Isagoge, p. 441, where the literature is given, Mean- 
der (Torrey’s) i. p. 306. Marheineke, 1. c. p. 160 [Heylyn, 1. c. p. 8, 8s. 
Barrow, |. c. 218, 219, Gieseler's Text-Book, i. 80, 152.] 


§ 21. 
HERESIES. 


Itig, Th. de Heresiarchis AEvi Apostolici, Lips. 1690, 1703, 4. [Burton, Edw., Theolog. 
Works, vol. iii. The Bampton Lecture on the Heresies of the Apostolic age. Oxf. 
1837. Comp. the Introduction where the literature is given. [Lardner’s Hist. of 
Heresies. Sartori, Die... Secten. 1855. J. B, Marsden, Christ. Churches and 
Sects, 2 vols. 1854, 1859. G. Volkmar, Die Quellen der Ketzergesch. 1855.] 


Every departure from the apostolic canon of doctrine was consid- 
ered, in relation to the church, as alpeour, heresy.’ Even in the 
apostolic age we find false teachers, some of whom are mentioned in 
the New Testament itself,” others in the works of early ecclesiastical 
writers." Concerning their personal history and doctrine many 
points are still involved in obscurity, which, in the absence of trust- 
worthy historical evidence, can not be easily and satisfactorily 
cleared up. : 
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* Alpeotc (from alpeiobar), and oyiaua, were at first synonymous (1 Cor. 
hi, 18, 19), but in later times the one was used to denote a departure from 
the faith, the other to designate a disruption in consequence of differences 
of opinion concerning liturgy, discipline, or ecclesiastical polity. The word 
aipeotc did not originally imply blame; it is used in the New Test. as a vor 
media ; comp. Acts v.17: xv. 5; xxv. 5. [Burton, |. c. p. 8.] Ecclesiasti- 
cal writers themselves call Christianity a secta (Tertull. Apol. i, 1, and in 
many other places); and even Constantine gives the Catholic church the 
name alpeotc (Euseb. x. c. 5). On the contrary, in Gal. v, 20, the same 
term is used in connection with ép:@etar, duyootaciat, etc. comp. 2 Pet. 
ji, 1 (evdodiddoxador). Synonymous terms are: étepodidackadia, 1 
Tim. 1.3; vi. 33 pevdavupog yviotc, ch. vi. 20; paracodoyia, ch. i. 6; the 
adject. alpetixdc, Tit. iii, 10. Comp. Wetstein, N. T. ii, 147, Suicer The- 
saurus, sub voce. On the various etymologies of the German word Ketzer 
(Ital. Gazzari, whether from xaOapéc, or from the Chazares—like bougre 
from the Bulgares? or even from Katze?) comp. Mosheim, Unpartciische 
und grtindliche Ketzergeschichte, Helmst. 1746, p. 357, ss. and Wacker- 
nagel, Altdeutsches Lesebuch, p. 1675; Jac. Grimm’s review of Kling’s 
edition of Berthold’s sermons, in the Wiener Jalirb, Bd. xxxvill. On the 
use which heresies may be to science, Orig. Hom. 9 in Num. Opp. T. ii. p. 
296, says: Nam si doctrina ecclesiastica simplex essct et nullis intrinsecus 
hereticorum dogmatum assertionibus cingeretur, non poterat tam clara et 
tam examinata videri fides nostra. Sed idcirco doctrinam catholicam con 
tradicentium obsidet oppugnatio ; ut files nostra non otio torpescat, sed exer- 
citiis elimetur. Comp. August. De Civit. Dei xviti. ¢. 51. 

* On the different parties in the church of Corinth (which, however, 
caused only schisms iz, but not separations from the church), comp. Schen- 
kel, Dan., de Ecclesia Corinthia primeva factionibus turbata, Bas. 1838. F’, 
Ch. Baur, die Christuspartei, [Meander, History of the Plant. and Train. 
i. p. 268-282. Billroth, Comment. on the Corinth. transl. by Alexander, i. 
p- 11. Alerander, W. L., in Kitto, Cyclop. of Bibl. Lit. sub voce.] With 
respect to the heretics mentioned in the N. T., the attention of critics has 
chiefly been directed to those alluded to in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
and in the Pastoral Epistles, Concerning the former (were they theosophis 
Jewish Essenes, or Jewish Christians?) comp. Schneckenburger in the appen-- 
Jix to his treatise‘ on the Proselytentaufe, p. 213. Béhmer, Isagoge in 
Epist. a Paulo ad Coloss. datam, 1829, p. 131. Meander, Apostolische 
Gesch. vol. ii, [Ilistory of the Plant. and Train. i, p..874-381, Alexander, 
W.L., in Kitto, 1c. sub voce.] Among the latter, Hymeneus and Philetus 
only are mentioned by name, as denying the doctrine of resurrection, 2 Tim. 
ii. 17,18. [Burton, 1. ce p. 135, ss. Ryland, J. #., in Kitto, 1. c. sub 
voce.] But the inquiry relative to the character of these heretics is inti- 
imately connected with the critical examination of the epistles themselves, 
Comp. Baur, F. Ch. die sogenannten Pastoralbriefe des Apostels Paulus, 
aufs neue kritisch untersucht, Stuttg. 1835. On the other side: Baumgar 
ten, Moch., die Aechtheit der Pastoralbriefe, Berlin, 1837; comp. also the 
reply of Baur in his treatise: Ueber den Ursprung des Episcopats, Tiib, 
1838, p. 14, ss. Comp. also Schwegler, 1. c. and Dietlein, Urchristenthum. 
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[Alexander, W. L., in Kitto, 1. c. art. Timothy, Titus. C. #. Schurling, die 
neuesten Untersuchungen tiber die sogenanten Pastoralbriefe. Aus dem 
Danischen iibersetzt, Jena, 1845.] Concerning the Wicolaitans, Rev. ii. 6, 
15, and those that held the doctrine of Balaam, Rev. ii. 14 (comp. Iren. i. 
26, and the erroneous derivation from Nicholas, Acts vi. 5), see the com- 
mentarics on the Book of Revelation [comp. Davidson, S., in Kitto, |. ¢.] 
(Ewald, p. 110). Torrey’s Neander, i. p. 452, ss. History of the Plant. 
and Train. ii. 50. Gieseler, 1. 88. Burton, 1. c. Lect. v. p. 145, ss. Lee, 
R., in Kitto, 1 ce. Schaff, p. 671. Stuart, Comm. on the Apoc. ii. p. 
62, ss. ] Z 

® The heresiarch Simon Magus, who is described in the New Testament 
(Acts viii.) as a man of an immoral character, but not as a heretic, is never- 
theless represented by Clem, Al. (Strom. ii. 11, vii. 17), and Orig. (Contra 
Cels. i, p. 57), as the founder of a sect; by Irenzeus (Adv. Heer. i. 23, 24), 
and Epiphanius (Heer. 21), even as the author of all heresies. Concerning 
his adventures and disputation with Peter, many fictitious stories were current 
among the earlier writers (see the Clementine Homilies, and Justin M. Apol. 
1. c. 56.)—On Simon Magus and the two Samaritans Dositheus and Menander 
(Euseb. iii, 26), comp. Meander, i, 395, 454. [History of the Plant. and 
Train. i. 67-74.— Burton, 1. c. Lect. iv. p. 87--118, and note 40; by the same: 
Lectures on the Ecclesiast. Hist. of the First Cent. p. 77, ss. Schaff, 215, 
376, 655. Gieseler, i. 56, § 18, note 8, where the literature is given. Alea- 
ander, W. L., in Kitto, 1. c.] (Marheineke in Daub’s Studien, 1. c. p. 116). 
Dorner says, 1. c. p. 144: “ The accounts given of Simon Magus, Menander, 
and Dositheus, who have become almost mythical, at least prove that in Syria 
Gnostic t2ndencies made their appearance at an early period.” [Volckmar, 
Simon Magus, in Theol. Jahrbucher, 1856, 2d Heft.] The assertion of 
I-gesippus (Kuseb. iii, 82, iv. 22), that the church had not been stained with 
any heresy previous to the time of Trajan (mapGévoc xabapa Kat ddidpOopo¢ 
éuervey 4 éxxAnoia), is not to be understood, as if no heresies at all existed, 
but that, till the death of Simon (a. p. 108), the poison of heresies had not 
penetrated into the church. The judgment of Hegesippus, too, refers to the 
locality of Palestine. Comp. Vatke in Jahrb. f. wiss, Kritik, 1839, s, 9 sq. 
Dorner, u. 8. 223. Mangold, Die Irrlehrer .d. Pastoralbriefe, 1856, s. 108, ff. 


§ 22. 
JUDAISM AND ETHNICISM. 


There were two errors which the new born Christianity had to 
guard against, if it was not to lose its peculiar religious features, and 
disappear in one of the already existing religions : against a relapse 
into Judaism on the one side, and against a mixture with paganism 
and speculations borrowed from it, and a mythologizing tendency, 
onthe other. Accordingly the earliest heresies, of which we have any 
trustworthy accounts, appear either as judaizing or as ethnicizing 
(hellenizing) tendencies. But as Jewish and pagan elements were 
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blended with each other at the time of the rise of Christianity, 
manifold modifications, and transitions from the one to the other, 
would be likely to occur. , 


Concerning the different forms of heathenism (occidental and oriental), as 
well as the earlier and later periods of the Jewish dispensation, comp. Dorver, 
Entwickelungsgeschichte der Lehre von der Person Christi, p. 4. ss. [Dean 
Trench, Hulsean Lectures on the Unconscious Prophecies of Heathenism, 
Am, ed. 1853. Maurice, The Religions of the World, 1853.] 


§ 23. 
EBIONITES AND CERINTHUS. DOCETA AND GNOSTICS. 


Gicseler, von den Nazariern und Ebioniten, in Stdéudlins und Tzschirners Archiv. vol. 1. 
st. 2. Credner, tber Essier und Ebioniten und einen theilweisen Zusammenhang 
derselben (in Winers Zeitschrift fir wissenschaftl Theol. 1827, parts 2 and 3). 
Lange, Loveg., Beitrage zur altern Kirchengeschichte, Leipzig, 1826, 1st vol. Buwr, De 
Ebionitarum Origine et Doctrina ab Essenis repetenda, Tub. 1831. Schneckenburger, 
Beitrage zur Kinleitung ins Neue Testament, Stuttg. 1832. A. Schiiemann, Dié 
Clementinen nebst den verwandten Schriften und der Ebionitismus, ein Beitrag zur 
Kirchen-und Dogmengeschichte der ersten Jahrhunderte, Hamb. 1844. Schwegler, 
ubi supra. A. Hilgenfeld, die Clement. Recognitionen und Homilien. Jena, 1848. 
[Bunsen's Hippdytus, vol. 3. .A. Ritschi, in Allg. Monatsschrift, Jen. 1852. Hilgenfeld, 
in the (fiibingen) Theol. Jahrb. 1854. Clementinorum Epilome Du:e, ex Tischendorf, 
(ed. A. R. H. Dresscl. Lips. 1859. éssel’s Theologische Schriften Bd. i. Clement. 
Homiliz, ed. Dressel, 1853.] Schmidt, Cerinth, ein Judaisirender Christ, in his Bib- 
liothek fir Kritik und Exegetik, vol. i. p. 181, ss Paulus, Historia Cerinthi, in In- 
troductio in N. Test. Capit. selectiora, Jen. 1799. Miemeyer, A. H., De Docetis, Hal 
1823. 4to. Lewald, De Doctrina Gnostica, Heidelberg, 1819. Litcke, F, in the Thec- 
logische Zeitschrift, Berlin, 1820, part 2, p. 132. *Neander, Genet. Entwicklung der 
Vornehmsten Gnostischen Systeme, Berlin, 1818. Matter, Histoire Critique du Gnos: 
ticisme, Paris, 1828, ii. (2d ed. 1840. Gueseler, review of Neander, in the Hall. Lit. 
Zeitung, 1823, and of Matter, in the Stud. u. Krit. 1830. dféhler, Ursprung d. Gnos: 
ticismus, Tub, 1831. Lwutterbeck, Neutest. Lehrbegriffe, B. ii, pp. 3-79.] * Baur, 
Chrisliche Gnosis, oder die Christliche Religionsphilosophie in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung, Tib. 1835. [Comp. Gieseler, i § 43, ss. Neander, i. 344-50, 396-99, 
630. Hase, § 35,75. Schletermacher, Geschichte der Philosophie, p. 160-65. Schajf. 
653. Burton, Bampton Lecture, Lect. ii. to be comp. with Poiter, J., in Kitto, Cyclop. 
on Gnosticism. Norton, A. on the Genuineness of the Gospels, vols. ii. and iii, 1844, 
The articles in Herzog’s Encyclopedia. Especially Miedner, Kirchengesch. s, 215-257. 
Ritter, Gesch. d. Christ. Phil. i, 109 sq., and Obristl, Phil. i. 8. 263 sq. ] 


The Judaizing tendency was chiefly represented by the Lbionites,* 
of whom the Nazarenes’ were a variety more nearly approaching the 
orthodox faith, and with whom were connected other Judaizing sects 
of a more indefinite character.’ Cerinthus* also belonged to this ten- 
dency, and makes the transition to that form of Judaism, blended 
with heathen Gnosis, which we find represented in the Clementine 
Homilies’ A strict opposition to the Jewish-Ebionitic tendency 
manifested itself first in the Docete,’ and afterward in various rami- 
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ficatiors of the Gnostics.” Of the latter, some were more sharply op 
posed to Judaism’, others even returned to Ebionitish errors,’ while 
Marcion, who occupied a peculiar position, endeavored to go beyond 
the antagonism between Judaism and heathenism, but, despising al, 
historical mediation, he built up a purely imaginary system of Chris- 
tianity."° 


* On the derivation of Ebionites from y‘-s%, and their history, comp. Orig. 
Contra Celsum II. toward the commencement; Zreneus, Adv. Her. I. 26, 
Tert, Preescr. Her. 33, De Carne Christi, c. 14. Huseb. iv. 27. Hpiph, Her. 
29, 80. Hieron, in Matth. viii. 9; xix. 20; (¢. 66) xviii. in Jesai.; Cat. Script. 
Eccles. c. 3; and the works on ecclesiast. history. [Zorrey’s Neander, i, 344, 
Niedner. s. 215. Burton, |. c. Lect. vi. p. 183, ss.] Different opinions as to 
the origin of the Ebionites; Schliemann, p. 459, ss. (according to Hegesippus 
in Euseb. III. 32, and IV. 22) dates it after the death of Simeon of Jerusalem. 
According to the school of Tubingen (Schwegler), Ebionitism is as old as 
Christianity. Christ himself was an Ebionite, and Paul took the first step 
beyond Ebionitism. The Judaizing tendency, which was firmly rooted 
in Ebionitism, may indeed be traced back to primitive Christianity: not all 
Christians were, like Paul, able to comprehend the universal character of their 
reigion, But this Jewish-Christian tendency existed for some time, along with 
the Pauline, as a more imperfect form of Christianity, without being regarded 
as heresy. But having once been out-flanked by the freer spirit of the Pauline 
doctrine,* it had either gradually to wear out (its adherents withering into a 
Jewish sect), or to grow rank, blended with other (Gnostic) elements (as was 
the case with the Ebionitism of the Clementine Homilies, comp. note 5). 
The former kind of Ebionitism has been called “ vulgar Ebionitism.” Its ad- 
herents were characterized by their narrow attachment to Jewish tradition,’ 
seeking to impose the yoke of the law upon Christians, and this prevented 
them from forming a higher idea of Christ than that involved in the Jewish 
conception of the Messiah. Accordingly, when they declared Jesus to be the 
son of Joseph and Mary, this opinion did not proceed (as in the case of the 
Artemonites, § 24), from a rationalistic source, but had its root in their 
spiritual poverty and narrow-mindedness. With their Jewish notions con- 
cerning the law and the Messiah would accord the sensual, millennial expecta 
tions of which Jerome (1. c. but no other writer) accuses them. 

* Origen (Contra Cels. v. Opp. i. p. 625) mentions two different kinds of 
Ebionites, of whom the one class approached the orthodox doctrine of the 
church more nearly than the other. These more moderate Ebionites were 
for a long time held to be the same, to whom Jerome and Epiphanius give 
the name Wazarenes, which was earlicr applied to all Christians, They 
taught that the law (circumcision in particular) was obligatory on Jewish 
Christians only, and believed Jesus to be the son of the Virgin, though a 
mere man; of course they rejected his pre-existence. Comp. the treatise of 


* “Orthodoxy, when surpassed by the culture of the age, and deserted by public opinion, 
becomes heresy."—J#ase, And since there is no standing still, it is natural to infor that 
Ebionitism became retrograde, in the direction of Judaism. Dorner, ubi supra, p 304, sq. 
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Gieseler, |, c. [ Burton, |. c, p. 184]. According to the most recent researches 
(of Schliemann), however, the Nazarenes were never brought into the same 
class with the Ebionites, and Origen’s distinction refers only to the difference 
between the common and the Gnostic Ebionites (comp. note 5). Different 
are the opinions of Schwegler, Nachapostolische Zeitalter, p. 179, ss., and 
Dorner, }. c, 801, ss. According to Schwegler (Nachapost. Zcitalter, i. p. 
179 sq.), the position of the Nazarencs was only “the earliest primitive stage 
of development of Ebionitism.” He, as well as Hilgenfeld (1. ¢.) rejects the 
distinction made by Schliemann. It is simplest, with Dorner (ubi supra, 
p- 301 sq.), to assume that the Ebionites degenerated into Judaism, and thus 
became heretical Nazarenes (Jewish Christians), 

* Elcesaites, Sampsei, etc. Epiph. Her. 19, 1-30, 8, 17 (Euseb. iv.). “Zt 
seems impossible accurately to distinguish these different Jewish sects, which 
were perhaps only different grades of the order of the Essenes, assested, as we 
are, merely by the confused reminiscences of the fourth century.”  (Ilase, 1. ¢. 
p. 7, 90.) [Riétscht on Elkesaiten in Zeitschrift f. hist. Theol. 1853; and 
Uhihorn in Herzog’s Real Encycl. article, Elkesaiten.| 

* Tren, i, 26, Euseb. H. E. iii, 28 (according to Caius of Pore, and 
Dionysius of Alexandria), Epiph. Har. 28, comp. Olshausen, Hist. ccles, 
Veteris Monumenta Pracipua, vol. i. p. 223-225. [Burton, ]. c, Lect. vi. p. 
174, ss.] According to Irenus, Cerinthus is allied to Gnosticism, and 
remote from Ebionitism, maintaining that the world was not created by 
the supreme God. He denies, however, in common with the Ebionites that 
Christ was born of the Virgin, but on different, viz., rationalistic grounds 
(impossible enim hoc ei visum est). According to the accounts giver by 
Eusebius, his principal error consisted in gross millennarianism, 7. ¢, in 
a Judaistic tendency. Comp. the treatises of Paulus and Schmid, end, on 
his remarkable, but not inexplicable, mixture of Judaism and Gnosticism, 
Baur, Gnosis, p. 404, 405. Dorner, 1. c. p. 810, claims that there was a 
pevuliar class of Cerinthian Ebionites, who, in his opinion, form the transi- 
tion to the Clementine Homilies. 

* As Cerinthus blended Gnostic elements with Jewish notions, so did that 
section of the Ebionites represented in the Clementine Homilies (7. e., homi- 
lies of the Apostle Peter, which are said to have been written by Clement 
of Rome). Comp. Weander’s Appendix to his work on the Gnostic systems, 
and Church History (Torrey), i. 853, 395. [Lardner, V., Works, ii. 376, 
377. Norton, |. ¢. ii, note B. p. xxiii-xxxvii.] Baur, Gnosis, p. 403, and 
App. p. 760, and his programme referred to above. Schenkel, however, has 
broached a different opinion in his Dissert. (cited § 21, note 2), according to 
which the Clementine tendency would belong, not to the Judaizing, but to 
a rationalizing Monarchian tendency (comp. § 24) in Rome (comp. Liicke’s 
review in the Géttinger gelehrte Anzeigen, 1838, parts 50 and 51, and 
Schliemann, u. s. p. 857 sq.) Dorner, l. c. p. 824, ss, gives a striking 
description of this tendency, which passes over from Judaism into Paganism. 
The investigations upon the Clementina are by no means concluded: comp. 
Hilgenfeld, ubi supra, where, too, in the Introduction, is a. review of what 
has thus far been done. 

® The Docete whom [gnatius, Ad. Eph. 7-18, Ad Smyrn. c. 1-8, already 
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opposed, and probably even the Apostle John (1 John i. 1-3; ii. 225 iv. 2, 
ss. 2 John 73 on the question whether he also alludes to them in the pro- 
logue to his gospel, comp. Litcke, ]. c.) may be considered as the rude fore- 
runners of the Gnostics ; for, although they have the general Gnostic character, 
yet the Doccte are sometimes spoken of as a special Gnostic sect; Baur, in 
his Christ. d. drei ersten Jahrh. p. 207. [DBurton, 1. c. Lect. vi. p. 158, ss.] 
The Doscte form the most decided contrast with the Ebionites, so far as 
this, that they not. only maintain (in opposition to them) the divinity of 
Christ, but also volatilize his human nature, to which the Ebionites were 
exclusively attached, into a mere phantasm (denying that he possessed 
a real body). Ebionitism (Nazareism) and Docetism form, according to 
Schleiermacher (Glaubenslehre, vol. i. p. 124), natural heresies, and complete 
each other, as far as this can be the case with one-sided opinions; but they 
quite as easily pass over the one tc the other. Comp. Dorner, Geschichte 
der Christologie, p. 349, ss. 

™ What Docetism did in the doctrine concerning Christ alone, the more 
completely developed system of Gnosticism carried out, in its whole spiritualiz- 
ing tendency, into the extreme most opposed to Judaizing Ebionitism. It not 
only contains docetic elements (comp. the Christology in the special History 
of Doctrines), but in its relation to the Old Test. it possesses a character 
more or less antinomian, and in its eschatology it is adverse to millennarian- 
ism, It opposes the spiritualistic to the literal, the idealistic to the realistic. 
To resolve history into myths, to dissipate positive doctrines by speculation, 
and thus to make an aristocratic distinction between those who only believe, 
and those who know, to overrate knowledge, especially that which is ideal 
and speculative (yvéocc) in religion—these are the principal features of 
Gnosticism. On the different usages of yvdo¢ in a good and a bad sease 
(yvdote evddvepoc), yvworhcs, yrwortkdc,) comp. Suicer, Thesaurus. 
Sources: Ireneus Adv. Her. (i, 29, ii.) Tertullian Adv. Marcion. lib. v; 
Adv, Valentinianos ; Scorpiace contra Gnosticos. Clem. Al. Strom. in differ- 

® The different classifications of the Gnostics according to the degree of 
their opposition to Judaism (Meander); according to countries, and the pre- 
ponderance of dualism, or emanation, Syrian and Egyptian Gnosties (G@ieseler) ; 
or Gnostics of Asia Minor, Syrian, Roman (sporadic) and Egyptian Gnostics 
(Mutter); or lastly, Hellenistic, Syrian, and Christian Gnostics (ase), pre- 
sent, all of them, greater or less difficulties, and require additional classes (as 
the Eclectic sects of Neander, and the Marcionites of Gieseler). But Baur 
justly remarks that the mere classification according to countries, is too 
external (Gnosis, p. 106; comp. too Dorner, p. 855), and hence designates 
the position on which Neander’s classification is based, as the only correct 
one, “ because it has regard not only to one subordinate element, but to a Sun- 
damental relation which pervades the whole,” p.109. The particular objec- 
tions to the division of Neander, see zbidem, The three essential forms into 
which Gnosticism falls, according to Baur, are: 1, The Valentinian, which 
admits the claims of Paganism, together with Judaism and Christianity. 2 
The Marcionite, which makes Christianity preponderant; and, 3, the Pseudo 
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Clementine, which espouses the cause of Judaism in particular (see p. 120), 
But respecting the latter, it is yet doubtful whether it should be reckoned 
among the Gnostic tendencies, Schwegler (Montanisnus iv. s. 216), in 
making Judaism the common root of Elionitism and Gnosticism, is correct, so 
far as this, that Gnosticism was shaped in divers ways by the Jewish philoso- 
phy. But this philosophy was struggling to get beyond what was merely 
Jewish and legal. The peculiar and fundamental characteristic of Gnosticisra 
remains in its Paganism, though this, too, might react into Judaism, as well 
as the latter wander off into Paganism. “ Common to all Gnostic sects is 
their opposition to that merely empirical faith with whieh they charge the 
church, as being founded on authority alone.” Dorner, p. 353. [Further 
particulars will be found in the special history of heresies (comp. § 6), and in 
the history of the particular systems of Basilides (a. p. 125-140), Valentinus 
140-160), the Ophites, Carpocrates and Hpiphanes, Saturninus, Cerde, Mar- 
cian (150), Bardesanes (170), etc.] The element of knowledge (the specula- 
tion) in religion is the chief matter; and so far it has its correlate in the Jew- 
ish law-works (Dorner, s. 354). On the great importance of Gnosticism in the 
development of theological science and of ecclesiastical art (see Dorner, s. 355 
sq.). On particular points, see further, Gundert, Das System des Gnostikers 
Basilides, in Zeitschrift f. d. luth. Theol. Bd. vi. and vii.; Uhlhorn, Das 
Basilidianische System mit Riicksicht auf die Angaben des Hippolytus dar- 
gestellt, Gétting., 1855. 

[Hilgenfeld on Basilides, in the Theol. Jahrb. 1856, and Baur, ‘oid. * 856. 
J. L. Jacobi, Basilidis. . . . Sententize ex Hippolyti libro, Berol. * 252. 
Pistis Sophia, Opus Gnosticum Valentino adjudicatum e. codice MS. Coptico 
...ed. J. A. Petermann, Berol. 1852; comp. Késtlin in Theol, Jahrb, 
1854. Colorbasus-Gnosis (the Valentinian Kol-arbas), Volkmar in Zeit- 
schrift f. d. hist. Theol. 1855. On Bardesanes, in Cureton’s Spicilegium 
Syriac. see Journal of Sacred Lit. 1856. Die Philosophumena und dic Pe- 
raten (Ophites), R. Baximann in Zeitschrift f d. hist. Theol. 1860. On the 
general subject comp. Bunsen’s Hippolytus, and especially Wiedner, in his 
Gesch. d. Kirche, s. 217-253. Niedner’s division is the best : 1. Most nu- 
merous (in Valentinus and others) ; Christianity has the primacy, but other 
religions, Jewish and heathen, are different degrees of the development of the 
true religion. ‘2. (Marcion) Christianity sundered from its historical con- 
nections; the ouly revelation. 38. A syncretism, identifying heathenism and 
Christianity (Carpocrates), or Judaism and heathenism (the Clementina). 
Gnosticism is an attempt at a philosophy of religion, identifying the history 
of the world and the history of religion. Comp. Neander’s Dogmengesch, 
i., 43-59. ] 

* Comp. Dorner, I. i. p. 391, ss. 

1 Tbid. p. 381, ss. [Ritschl, d. Evang. Marcions, 1847: Volckmez, cf. 
Gersdorf Rep. 1852. Franck, d. Evang. M. in Stud. n. Kritiken, 1855. 
Hilgenfeld, Das Apostolikon Marcions, in Zeitschrift f. d. hist. Theol. 1855.] 
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§ 24. 
MONTANISM AND MONARCHIANISM. 


Wernsdorf, de Montanistis, Gedani, 1751, 4. Kirchner, de Montanistis, Jen, 1952 
* Heinichen, de Alogis, Theodotianis Artemonitis, Lips, 1829. A. Ritschl, Entstet ung 
der altkath, Kirche. Bonn. 1850, 8.176 sq. F. C. Baur, Dag Wesen des Mont. in 
Zeller’s Jahrb. 1851. Gieseler, Hippolytus, die Monarchianer, und. d. rémische, 
Kirche, in Stud. u. Krit. 1853. Schwegler, F. C., der Montanismus und die christ- 
liche Kirche des zweiten Jahrhunderts, Tiib. 1841-8. [Neander, Hist. of the Church, 
i, £09 sq.,575 sq. Hase, §67. Niedner, 253 sq.] 


Besides this antagonism of Judaismand Ethnicism, another might be 
formed on the basis of the general Christian system ; and its contrasted 
extremes likewise run out into heretical tendencies. In the estab- 
lishment of the peculiar doctrines of the religion of Christ, questions 
necessarily arose, not only concerning the relation of Christianity to 
former historical forms of religion, but also about its relation to the 
nature of man and his general capacities of knowledge. Two opposite 
tendencies might ensue. On the one hand, an exaggerated supernat- 
uralism might manifest itself, passing the boundaries of the historical 
revelatios, making the essence of the inspiration of the Spirit to con- 
sist in extraordinary excitement, interrupting the course of the his- 
torical development, and endeavoring to keep up a permanent disa- 
greement between the natural and the supernatural. This is seen in 
what is called Montanism,’ which took its rise in Phrygia. On the 
other hand, an attempt might be made to fill the chasm between the 
natural and the supernatural, by trying to explain the wonders and 
mysteries of faith, adapting them to the understanding, and thus 
leading to a critico-skeptical rationalism. This appears in one class 
of the Monarchians (Alogi ?)’ whose representatives in the first 
period are Theodotus and Artemon.’ The Monarchians, Praxeas, 
Noétus, and Beryllus,* commonly styled Patripassians, differ from 
the preceding in having more profound views of religion, and.form 
the transition to Sabellianism, which comes up in the following period, 
introducing a new (more speculative) mode of thought. 


* Montanus of Phrygia (in which country the fanatical worship of Cybele 
prevailed from an early period) made his appearance as a prophet (Paraclete} 
about the year 170, in Ardaban, on the frontiers of Phrygia and Mysia, and 
afterward in Pepuza. He was rather distinguished as an enthusiastic and 
eccentric character, than for any particular dogmatic heresy ; and thus he is 
the forerunner of all the fanaticism which pervades the history of the church. 
“Tf any doctrine was dangerous to Christianity, it was that of Montanus, 
Though noted in other respects only for a strict external morality, and agree 
ing with the Catholic church in all its doctrines, he ‘yet attacked the Sunda- 
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mental principle of orthodoxy. For he regarded Christianity, not as complete, 
but as allowing and even demanding further revelations, as seen in Christ's 
words about the promised Puaraclete.” Marheinecke (in Daub and Creuzer’s 
Studion), p. 150, where he also points out the contradiction in which the 
positive Tertullian involved himself by joining this sect. Millennarianism, 
which the Montanists professed, was in accordance with their carnally minded 
tendency. In this respect they were allied to the Ebionites, (Schwegier), 
Notwithstanding their Anti-gnostic tendencies, they agreed with the Gnostics 
in going beyond the simple faith of the church ; but still, their eccentricities 
were seen not so much in speculation as in practical Christianity. Yet 
Montanism could not keep clear of Gnosticism ; but here its peculiarity con- 
sists in the position, that this gnosis is attained, not by man’s faculty of thought, 
but in an ecstatic state. “ Catholic truth is an evenly flowing stream, grad- 
ually swelliny from many tributaries ; the Montanistic illumination is a 
spring, suddenly gushing up from the ground ; the former is conditioned by 
the idea of a complex continuity, the latter clings to a disconnected and 
atomistic view of spiritual influences.” Schwegler, p.105. Tkissect (called 
also Cataphrygians, Pepuzians) existed down to the sixth century, though 
condemned by ecclesiastical synods. On its connection with the general 
tendencies of the times, see Baur, ubi supra. This does not interfere with a 
recognition of the individuality of Montanus as an essential element (Neander 
describes him from this point of view). Sources: Eusebius (following Apol- 
‘Tonius), Epiphanius, Heres. 48, Torrey’s Neander, i.. 508-537. Meander’s 
Dogmengesch., p. 49 (against Baur). [Gieseler’s Church History, i., 140.] 

* This term occurs in Epiph. Her. 51, as a somewhat ambiguous parc- 
nomasia on the word Logos (men void of understanding notwithstanding their 
understanding !), because the Alogi rejected the doctrine concerning the Logos, 
and the Gospel of John in which it is principally set forth, as well as the book 
of Revelation, and the millennarian notions which it was used in vindicating, 
It may be generalized in dogmatic usage so as to be applied to all those who 
rejected the idea of the Logos, or so misunderstood it, as either to regard 
Christ as a mere man, or, if they ascribed a divine nature to Christ, identified 
it with that of the Father. It is difficult to decide to which of these two 
classes the proper Alogi mentioned by Epiphanius belong, comp. Heinichen, 
i.c.3 on the other hand, Dorner, p. 500, defends them from the charge of 
denying Christ’s divinity, and considers them as being the point of depart- 
ure for the twofold shape in which Monarchianism showed itself. At all 
events, we must not lose sight of these two classes of Monarchians (comp. 
Neander, Church Hist. (Torrey) i, 577; Antignosticus, p. 474. Schwegler, 
Montanismus, p. 268; Dorner, |. c.), though it is difficult to make a preciso 
distinction between the one and the other. 

3 Theodotus, a worker in leather (6 oxvtedc) from Byzantium, who reside:4 
at Rome about the year 200, maintained that Christ (though born of a Virgin} 
was merely a man; and was excommunicated by the Roman bishop, Victor, 
Enseb. v.28. Theodoret, Fab. Her. ii. 5. Epiph. Heret. 54 (dréonacpua tij¢ 
aAdyov alpécewc). He must not be confounded with another Theodotus 
(tparesirnc), who was connected with a party of the Guostics, the Melchise- 
dekites. Theodor. Fab. Her. II. 6. Dorner, p, 505, ss. Artemon (Artemas) 
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charged the successor of Victor, the Roman bishop Zephyrinus, with having 
corrupted the doctrine of the church, and smuggled in the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ. Comp. Weander, i. 580. See § 45, below. LHeinichen, 
lc. p. 26, 27, [Burton, Lectures on the Ecclesiast. Hist. of the Second and 
Third Cent. (Works, vol. v.) p. 211, ss. 236, ss, 265, ss, 387, and Bampton 
Lect. Notes 100 and 101.] The prevailing rationalistic tendency of this sect 
(Pseudo-Rationalism), may be seen from Euseb. 1. c. (Hetnichen, ii. p. 139). 
Od ri al Ocia éyovat ypapat SnrovvTec aad’ éroiov oxijpa avAdoytopod 
elg THY Tic GOedtHTOC EbpeO oboTacty, diAonévwo doKxovvTEG . . . 
Kkatadutévrec dé tac dylac Tod Oeod ypadac, yewuetpiav éeritydevovaty, we 
av du tie yijc bvtec Kad éx Tie yii¢ Aadobytec Kal Tov dvwOev epyopevor 
d)voovvrec. The homage they rendered to Euclid, Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
ard Galen, 6¢ towe b76 Tivwy Kai TpooKuVEtTat. 

* Prazxeas, from Asia Minor, had gained under Marcus Aurelius the repu- 
tation of a confessor of Christianity, but was charged by Tertullian with 
Patripassianism, and combated by him. Tertull. Advers. Praxeam. lib. IL 
[translated in the Christ. Examiner, Boston, 1843, No. 119]. WVoétus, at 
Smyrna, about the year 230, was opposed by Hippolytus on account of similar 
opinions. Hippol. contra Heeresin Noéti. Theodoret. Fab. Heer. iii. 3. Epiph. 
Her. 57.—As to Beryllus, bishop of Bostra, in Arabia, whom Origen com- 
gelled tz recant, Euseb. vi. 33; comp. Ullmann, de Beryllo Bostreno, Hamb, 
1835, 4. Studien und Kritiken, 1836, part 4, p. 1073 (comp. § 42 and 46). 
[Prexeas in Meander, i. 518, 525. Burton, |. c. p. 221, ss. 234, ss. Noétus 
in Meander, i. 584. Burton, |. ¢. p. 812, 364.—Beryllus in Weander, i. 593, 
Burton, }. c. p. 812, 818. Schleiermacher on the above in his Essay on 
Sabellianism, transl. in Am. Bibl. Repos. i. 322-339; cf. his Kirchengesch, 
181 sq.154. Baur, Dreieinigkvit, i. 132-341, and in the Jahrb. f. Theologie, 
1645. Bunsen’s Hippolytus.] 


§ 25. 
THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE, ' 


The Catholic doctrine’ was unfolded in opposition to these her- 
esies. Though the orthodox teachers endeavored to avoid heretical 
errors, and to preserve the foundation laid by Christ and his Apos- 
tles by holding fast to the pure tradition, yet they could not wholly 
free themselves from the influence which the civilization of the age, 
personal endowments, and preponderating mental tendencies have 
ver exerted upon the formation of religious ideas and conceptions. 
(yn this account we find in the Catholic church the same con- 
trasts, or at least similar diversities and modifications, as among 
the heretics, though they manifest themselves in a milder and less 
itfnsive form. Here, too, is, on the one hand, a firm, sometimes 
pairful adherence to external rites and historical tradition, akin to 
legal Judaism (positive tendency), combined in some cases, as in that 
c2 Tertullian, with the Montanist tendency. On the other hand, we 
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find a more free and flexible tendency allied to the Hellenistic ; 
sometimes more ideal and speculative, kindred to the Gnosticism 
(the true Gnosis contrasted with the false), and, again, critico-ration- 
alistic, like Monarchianism, even when not identical with it. 

* On the term catholic in opposition to heretic, see Suicer, Thesaurus, sub 
voce KaboArKd¢. comp. dpOddozoc, dpfedotia. Bingham, Origg. Eccles. i. 1, 
sect. 7. Vales, ad Euseb. vii. 10. Tom. ii. p. 333: Ut vera et genuina 
Christi ecclesia ad adulterinis Heereticorum cetibus distingueretur, eatholice 
cognomen soli Orthodoxorum ecclesia attributum est.—Concerning the nega- 
tive and practical, rather than theoretical, character of earlier orthodoxy, see 
Marheineke (in Daub und Creuzer) 1. c. p. 140, ss. 

* This was the case, e. g., with Origen, who now and then shows sobriety 
of understanding along with Gnostic speculation, On the manner in which 
the philosophizing Fathers were able to reconcile gnosis with paradosis (dis- 
ciplina arcani), comp. Marheineke, |, c. p. 170. 


§ 26. 
THE THEOLOGY OF THE FATHERS. 


Steiger, De la Foi de VEglise Primitive d’aprés les Ecrits des premiers Péres, in the 
Mélanges de Théologie Réformée, edited by himself and Hiivernick, Paris, 1833, ler 
cahier. [Bennet, J., The Theology of the Early Christian Church, exhibited in Quota- 
tions from the Writers of the First Three Centuries, Lond. 1842.] Dorner, 1. c., 
Schwegler, Nachapostolisches Zeitalter. A. Hilgenfeld, Die Apostolischen Vater; 
Untersuchung tiber Inhalt und Ursprung der unter ihrem Namen erhaltenen Schriften, 
Halle, 1853. [Patram Apostol. Opera, ed. Dressel, Lpz. 2d ed. 1864. J. Chevallier, 
Epist. of Clem. Rom., Ign. ete. 2d ed. Lond. 1851. Norton’s Genuineness Gospels, vol. i, 
Note F. pp. cexxxix.-celxxi. J. A. B. Litbkert, Theol. d. Apost. Vater, in Zeitschrift 
f£ d. Hist. Theol. 1854. Hiélgenfeld, Das Urehristenthum, in Zeitschrift £ wiss. Theol. 
1858. LH. de Pressensé, Hist. des trois premiers Siécles de I’Eglise Chrétienne, 2. Paris, 
1858. J. J. Blunt, Lectures on Study of Early Fathers, 2d ed. 1856; ibid. Right Use 
of Fathers, 1858. Ginvulhiac, Hist. du Dogme Cathol. dans les trois prem. Siécles, 
2. Paris, 1850. 2. Reuss, Hist. de la Théol. Chrét. 2. 1853, 2d ed. 1860. Ritschi, Die 
Altkath. Kirche, 2d ed. 1857. Joh. Huber, Phil. d. Kirchen-Viter, 1859, Abbé Frepel, 
Les Péres Apostoliques et leur Epoque, Paris, 1859. Anti-Nicene Lib. i. 1867.] 


While the so-called Apostolical Fathers (with few exceptions) 
were distinguished for direct practical efficiency, preserving and con- 
tinuing the apostolic tradition,’ the philosophizing tendency allied to 
Hellenism was in some measure represented by the apologists, Justin 
Martyr,’ Tatian,’ Athenagoras,* Theophilus of Antioch,’ and Ifinu- 
cius Felix,’ in the West. On the contrary, Jrenwus,’ as well as 
Tertullian,’ and his disciple Cyprian,’ firmly adhered to the positive 
dogmatic theology and the compact realism of the church, the former 
in a milder and more considerate, the latter in a strict, sometimes 
sombre manner. Clement” and Origen,” both belonging to the Alex- 
andrian school, chiefly developed the speculative aspect of theology. 
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But these contrasts are only relative ; for we find, e. g., that Justin 
Martyr manifests both a leaning toward Hellenism and also a Juda- 
izing tendency ; that the idealism and criticism of Origen are now 
and then accompanied with a surprising adherence to the letter ; and 
that Tertullian, notwithstanding his Anti-gnosticism, strives in a re- 
markable way after philosophical ideas. 


* The name Patres Apostolici is given to the Fathers of the first century, 
who, according to tradition, were disciples of the Apostles. Concerning their 
personal history and writings, much room is left to conjecture. 

1. Barnabas, known as the fellow-laborer of the Apostle Paul from Acts 
iv. 86 (Joses); ix. 27, etc. On the epistle ascribed to him, in which is 
shown a strong tendency to typical and allegorical interpretations— 
though in a very different spirit from, e. g., the canonical Epistle te the 
Hebrews—comp. Henke, Hrn., De Epistole que Barnabe tribuitur Au- 
thentia, Jenez, 1827. Rérdam, De Authent. Epist. Barnab, Hafn. 1828 
(in favor of its genuineness). Ul/mann, Studien and Kritiken, 1828, 
part 2. Hug, Zeitschrift ftir das Erzbisth. Freiburg, part 2, p. 132, ss., 
part 3, p. 208, ss. Z'westen, Dogmatik, i. p. 101. Meander, i. p, 657, 
against it: “a very different spirit breathes throughout it from that of an 
apostolical writer.” Bleek, Einleitung in den Brief an die Hekrier, p. 
416, note (undecided). Schenkel, in the Studien u. Kritiken, x. p. 652 
(adopting a middle course, and considering one part as genuine and an- 
other as interpolated), -and on the other side [Hefele, C. 7., Das Sends- 
chreiben des Apostels Barnabas aufs Neue untersucht, tibersetzt und 
erklart. Tiib. 1840.—Zardner, N., Works, II. p. 17-203; iv. 105-108 ; 
v. 269-275 (for its authenticity). Cave, W., Lives of the most eminent 
Fathers of the Church, Oxf. 1840, i. p. 90-105. Burton, Lect. on the 
Ecclesiast. History of the First Cent. (Works, iv. p. 164, 343 (against it). 
Davidson, S., Sacred Hermeneutics, Edinb. 1843, p. 71 (for it), Ryland, 
J. #., in Kitto, Cyclop. of Bibl. Liter. art. Barnabas (against it). [Wil 
liam Lee, Discourses on the Inspiration of Holy Scrip. repr. New York, 
1857, Appendix E.] 

2. Hermas (Rom. xvi. 14), whose mroruqv (Shepherd) in the form of visions 
enjoyed a high reputation in the second half of the second century, and 
was even quoted as Scripture (ypadj). Some critics ascribe the work 
in question to a later Hermas (Hermes), brother of the Roman bishop, 
Pius L, who lived about the year 150. Comp. Gratz, Disqu. in Past. 
Herm. Part I. Bonn, 1820, 4. Jachmann, Der Hirte des Hermas, 
Konigsb. 1835. “ The immense difference between the apostolical writ- 
ings and the immediate post-apostolic literature is more apparent in the 
work of Hermas than in any other ;” Schliemann, Clement. s. 421. 
Schwegler, in his Nachapost. Zeitalter, s. 328, sq., judges differently. 
Comp. Dorner, s. 185, sq. There is a variety of opinion about the re- 
lation of this work to Montanism, Ebionitism, and the Elcesaites; cf 
Uhthorn, in Herzog’s Realw6rterb. On the manuscript discovered by 
Simonides, and published by Anger and Dindorf, 1856, see Uhlhorn, 
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u.s. Comp. below, Note 6. [Dresscl’s edition, after Tischendorf, 1856. 
On these editions, compare Gersdorf’s, Leipz. Repert. Jan. and Aug, 
1856. Dindorf, in Gersdorf, 1856, and Jan. 1857. Hagemann, Der 
Hirt des Hermas, in the Theol. Quartalshrift, 1860, Anger, on the 
Aithiopean version of Hermas, in Gersdorf’s Rep, Oct. 1858. Comp. 
Neander, p. 660. Lardner, iv. 97, 98, etc. Ryland, J. #., in Kitto, 1. c. 
Sluart, Comment. on the Apocalypse, I. p. 118-121, where an outline 
of the whole work is given.] 

3. Clement of Rome (according to some the fellow-laborer of Paul, men- 
tioned Phil. iv. 3), one of the earliest bishops of Rome (Iren. iii. 8, Eu- 
seb. iii, 2, 18, 15). The first epistle to the Corinthians, ascribed to him, 
is of dogmatic importance in relation to the doctrine of the resurrection, 
Editions: Clementis Romani que feruntur Homil, xx. nune primum in- 
tegra, ed. Alb. R. M. Dressel, Gétt. 1853. Comp. 2. A. Lipsius, De 
Clem. Rom. Ep. ad Cor. priore, Lips. 1855. [E. Ecker, Disquisitio—de 
Cl. Rom. prjor. ad Rom. Epist. Traj. ad Rhenum, 1853.] The so-called 
second epistle is a fragment, probably by another (Ebionite?) author. 
[Lardner, |, ¢. ii, 83-35.] Comp. also Schneckenburyer, Evangel. der 
Egypter, p. 8, 18, ss. 28, ss. Schwegler, Nachapostolisches Zcitalter, p. 
449; on the other side, Dorner, p. 143. In the dogmatic point of view, 
those writings would be of greatest importance, which are now univer- 
sally considered as supposititious, viz., the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies 
(dutAtae KAjuertoc, cf. § 23), the Recognitiones Clementis (4vayvwpro- 
pot), the Constitutiones Apostolicae, and “the Canones Apostolici; on the 
latter, comp. Krabbe, tiber den Ursprung und Inhalt der Apostol. Con- 
stit. des Clemen, Rom, Hamb. 1829; and +Drey, neue Untersuchungen 
tiber die Constitutiones und Canones der Apostol. Tiib. 1832. Uhdhorny 
Die Homilien u. Recognitionen des Clem. Rom. Gotting, 1854. [Ailgen- 
feld, Kritische Untersuchungen, 1850, #. Gundert, in Zeitschrift f, d. 
Luth. Theol. 1853, ’4.. W. Cureton, Syriac version of Clem. Recogni- 
tions, Lond. 1849. G@. Volkmar, Clem. von Rom. und d. nachste Folge- 
zeit, in Theol. Jahrb, 1856. Clem. Rom. Epistole Binz de Virginitate, 
ed. J. T. Beele, Lovan. 1856, comp. Theol. Quartalschrift, 1856. Mean- 
der, i. 658. Lardner, ii. p. 29-35; 364-378. Burton, |. c. p. 342-344, 

_Ryland,.J. E., in Kitto, 1. ¢. art. Epistles of the Apostolical Fathers.] 

4, Ignatius (Beopdpoc), bishop of Antioch, concerning whose life comp. 
Euseb, iii. 36. On his journey to Rome, where he suffered martyrdom 
under Trajan (116), he is said to have written seven epistles to different 
churches (Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles, Rome, Philadelphia, Smyrna), and 
to Polycarp, which are extant in two recensions, the one longer, the 
other shorter. On their genuineness, and the relation of the longer to 
the shorter, comp. J. Pearson, Vindicie epp. S. Ign. Cant. 1672 [new 
edition by Archdeacon Churton, in Lib. of Anglo-Cath. Theol. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1852, with preface and notes adapted to the present state of the 
controversy]. J. #. Ch. Schmidt, Die doppelte Recension der Briefe 
des Ign. (Henke’s Magazin. iii. p. 91, ss). . Meier, Die dnppelte Re- 
cension der Briefe des Ienat. (Stud. und Kritiken, 1836, part 2). Rothe, 
Dic Anfange Jer Chiristlichen Kirche, Witt. 1837. dried‘, in Studien 
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und Kritiken, 1839, p.136. Baur, Tibinger Zeitschrift, 1838, part 3, 
p- 148.  Huther, Betrachtung der wichtigsten Bedenken gegen die 
Xchtheit der Ignatianischen Briefe, in Z¢dgen’s Zeitschritt fiir historische 
Theolog. 1841-4, Comp. § 23. Ch. Disterdieck, Que de Ignatianarum 
Epp. Authentia, duorumque Textunm Ratione hucusque prolate sunt 
enarruntur, Gitting. 1848, 4to.—The whole investigation has entered 
into a new stadium in consequence of the discovery of a Syriac version, 
by W. Cureton, The Ancient Syriac Version of the Ep. of 8, Ignatius, 
etc., Lond. 1845. Comp. C. C. J. Bunsen, Die Drei achten und die 
vier undchten Briefe des Ign. 4to. Hamb, 1847; ibid. Ignat. von Antioch, 
u. seine Zeit. Sieben Sendschreiben an Neander, 4to. Hamb. 1847, 
Against Bunsen, . C. Baur, Die Ignat. Briefe, Tab, 1848. On the 
Catholic side, G. Denzinger, Die Aichtheit des Textus der Ign. Briefe, 
Wiirzb. 1849. Against the genuineness, Vancher, Recherches Critiques, 
Gott. 1856. Latest Editions: J. H. Petermann, Lps. 1849; Corpus 
Tgnatianum, by William Cureton, 4to. Berl. 1849, Most. important for 
the History of Doctrines is the polemic against the Docete (cf. § 23, 
and Dorner, p. 145). [W. Cureton, Vindicie Ignatiane, the genuine 
Writings of Ign. vindicated against the charge of Heresy, Lond. 1846. 
Comp. the discussion in Hilgenfeld’s Apostol. Vater. and Uhihorn on 
the Relation of the Greek to the Syriac Recension in Zeitschrift f. d. 
Hist. Theol, 1851, epitomised in the Theol. Critic, 1852, Weiss, in 
Reuter’s Repertorium, Sept. 1852, and in Deutsche Zeitschrift, 1859 
(Nov.). &. A. Lipsius, in the Zeitschrift f. d. Hist. Theologie, 185¢, 
condensed in the Journal for Sacred Lit. (Lond.), 1857; Die Zeitschrift 
f. Luth. Theologie, 1848 and 1852. Sce also articles in the Quarterly 
(Lond.), 1851; the Church Review (New Haven), 1849; the Edinburg 
Review, 1849; the British Quarterly, 1856; the Christian Remem- 
brancer, 1857. On the Epistles of Ignatius among the Armenians, sce 
Neumann, Gesch. d. Arm, Lit. s. 73 sq. Ante-Nicene Lib. i. 1867.] 


5. Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, according to tradition a disciple of the 


Apostle John, suffered martyrdom under Marcus Aurelius (169). Comp. 
Euseb. iv. 15. One of his epistles to the Philippians is yet extant, but 
only a part of it in the original Greek. Comp. Wocher die Briefe der 
apost. Vitter Clemens und Polycarp, mit Hinleitung und Commentarien, 
Tibingen, 1830, (Lardner, ii. p. 94-109. Ryland, J. E., in Kitto, 1. c.] 


6. Papias (cpddpa opuxpog Gv tév vovy, Euseb. iii. 39), bishop of Hiera- 


polis in the first half of the second century, of whose treatise Aoyiwy 
Kuptan@y éShynotg we have only fragments in Euseb, |. c. and Irenzeus 
(v.53), Asa millennarian he is of some importance for eschatology. 
[Fragments of Papias in Lardner’s Credibility, vol. ii. ; supposed frag- 
ments in Spicileg. Solesmense, i. Transl. in Ante-Nicene Lib. i. 1867.] 


Complete editions of the writings of the Apostolical Fathers: * Patrum, 


qui temporibus Apostolorum floruerunt, Opp. ed. Cotelerius, Par. 1672, 
rep. Clericus, Amst. 1698, 1724, 2, T. f. Patrum App. Opp. genuina, 
ed. B. Russel, Lond. 1746, ii, 8, Clementis Romani, 8. Ignatii, S, 
Polycarpi, patrum apostolicorum que supersunt, aceedunt 8, Ignatii et 
8. Polycarpi martyria, ed. Guil. Jacobson, Oxon, 1838 [3d ed. 1847.] 
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J. L. Frey, Epistole Sanctorum Patrum Apostolicorum Clementis, 
Ignatii et Polycarpi, atgue duorum posteriorum Martyria, Bas, 1742, 8. 
Patrum Apostolorum Opera, textum ex editt. praestantt. repetitum 
recognovit, brevi aunotat. instruxit et in usum prelect academicar edid, 
t*C. J. Hefele, Tiib. 1839, 4th ed. 1856. Comp. Codex N. T. deuter- 
onomius s. Patres Apostolici, rec. ed. De Muralto, vol. i. (Barnabe et 
Clementis Epistole) Tur. 1847. Patrum apostol. Opera ed. A. R. A, 
Dressel, accedit Herme Pastor, ex. frag. graecis, auctore C. Tischendorf, 
Lips. 1863. Ittig, Bibl. Patr. apost. Lips. 1690, 8. [Wake, Arch- 
bishop, the genuine Epistles of the Apostolical Fathers, transl. Lond. 
1737, 7th ed. 1840, New York, 1810. W. Chevallier, Epist. of Apost. 
Fathers, and Apolog. of Just. Mart. and Tertull., translated 1822; 2d 
ed. 1851.] _ 

As to the extent to which we can speak of a theology of the Apustolical 
Fathers, s, Baumgarten-Crusius, i. p. 81, note. It is certain that some 
of them e. g., Hermas, entertained notions which were afterward re- 
jected as heterodox. The older divines, and those of the Roman 
Catholic church in particular, endeavored to evade this difficulty by 
calling those doctrines archdisms, in distinction from heresies,* 

* Justin Martyr (born about the year 89, died 176), of Sychem (Flavia 
Neapolis) in Samaria, a philosopher by vocation, who even after he had 
had become a Christian, retained the tpi@wy, made several missionary jour- 
neys, and suffered martyrdom, probably at the instigation of the philosopher 
Crescens. His two Apologies are of special importance; the first designed 
for Antoninus Pius, the second probably for Marcus Aurelius (yet the num- 
bering varies, see Meander, i, 665, and Semisch, ubi supra, p. 911). He is 
the first ecclesiastical writer whose works manifest an acquaintance with 
the Grecian philosophy (in which he had formerly sought in vain for the 
full truth and peace of mind.){ Though he is anxious to prove the superi- 
ority of the religion of Christ, and even of the Old Testament dispensation, 
to the systems of philosophers (by showing that the latter derive their views 
from Moses), he also perceives something divine in the better portion of the 
Gentile world. It must, however, be admitted that the tone prevailing in 
the apologies is much more liberal than that which is found in the Cohorta- 
tio and Grascos (mapatvetixde mpd¢ "EAAnvac). Neander, i. 666, is there- 
fore inclined to consider the latter as spurious, on account of the hard terms 
in which paganism is spoken of, and Mohler (Patrologie, p. 225) agrees with 
him. Yet the state of mind in which the author wrote his apologies would natu- 
rally be very different from that in which he composed a controversial treatise, 
especially if, as Neander suggests, the latter was written at a later period of 


* It is certain that Pseudo-Dionysius, whom some writers number among the Apostol- 
ical Fathers, belongs to a later period. On the other side, Mchler and Hefele reckon the 
author of the Epistle to Diognetus among the Apostolical Fathers, which was formerly 
ascribed to Justin. Hefele, PP. App. p. 125. Mdéhler, Patrologie, p. 164; Kleine Schriften, 
i. p. 19. On the other side: Semisch, Justin M. p. 186. [Comp. Just. M. Ep. ad Diogn. 
ed. Hoffmann, 1851, and Otto’s review in Gersdorf’s Rep. 1852. ‘Translation of thia 
Epistle in Journal of Sac. Lit. 1852 and in the Princeton Rep. 1853. Otto ed. 1852.) 

{ On his pkilusophical tendency, see Schletermacher, 1. c. p. 155, 
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his life. These writings, as well as the doubtful Adyoo mpoc "BAAnvag 
(Oratio ad Graecos) and the ’EmotoAy mpodg Aréyvnroy falsely ascribed to 
Justin M, (see note p. 67), and also the treatise mepi povapyxiag consisting 
in great part of Greek excerpts, set the relative position of Christianity and 
Paganism in a clear light. The Dialogus cum Tryphone Judeeo has refer- 
ence to Judaism, which it opposes on its own grounds; its genuineness was 
doubted by Wetstein and Semler, but without sufficient reason, comp. Nean- 
der, i. 668, ss. The principal edition is that published by the Benedictines 
under the care of *Prud. Maran, Paris, 1742, which also includes the writ 
ings of the following three authors, along with the (insignificant) satire of 
Hermias, Otto’s edition, 1846, iii, see § 14, note 1 A. Comp. Justin Martyr, 
his Life, Writings, and Doctrines, by Carl Semisch. Transl. by J. #. Ryland, 
Edin. 1844. [Zardner, ii. p. 126-128, 140, 141.] Otto, de Justini Martyris 
scriptis et doctrina commentatio, Jen, 1841. Schwegler, nachapostolisches 
Zeitalter, p. 216, ss. [John Kaye, bp. of Lincoln, Some Account of the 
Opinions and Writings of Just. M., 2d ed. A. Kayser, De Doctrina Just. M. 
1850. Volkmar, Ueber Just. M. 1853, and Die Zeit Just. M. in Theol. 
Jahrb. 1855. Hilgenfeld, ibid. 1852. The Oratio ad Grecos, not by Just, 
Nolte in Theol. Quartalschrift, 1860. Prof. Stowe, Sketch of Just. M. in 
Bib, Sacra, 1852. W. Reeves, Transl. of the Apologies, with those of Ter- 
tullian and Minucius Felix, etc. 2 vols. Lond. 1716; H. Browne’s of the 
Dial. cum Tryphone, Lond, 1755. Just. M.’s Opinions in A. Lamson’s 
Church of first Three Cent. pp. 1-68, Boston, 1865.] 

® Tatian (Dorner, i, 437, calls him “the Assyrian Tertullian”), a disciple 
of Justin M., became afterward the leader of those Gnostics who are called 
the Encratites. In his work entitled: Adyo¢ mpd¢ “EAAnvag (Ed. Worth, 
Oxon. 1700), he defends the “philosophy of the barbarians” against the 
Greeks, Comp. Daniel, H, A., Tatianus der Apologet, ein Beitrag zur 
Dogmengeschichte. Halle, 1837, 8vo. [Meander,i., 672. Lardner, ii. p. 
147-150. Otto’s Corpus Apologet. 1851. Transl. by Dr. Giles, Lond. 1837.] 

“ Little is known of the personal history of Athenagoras, who was born at 
Athens in the last half of the second century. Comp. however, Clarisse, De 
Athenagore Vita, Scriptis, Doctrina, Lugd. 1819, 4, and Mohler, |. c. p. 267. 
His works are: Legatio pro Christianis (rpeoBeia wept Xprotvaréy) and the 
treatise: De Resurrectione Mortuorum, [Zardner, ii. p, 193-200. Torrey’s 
Neander, i., 78 and.673. J. C. Otto in Zeitschrift f. d, hist. Theol. 1856; 
his Supplicatio, ed. by L. Paul, Hal. 1856; works in Otto Corpus Apolog 
vol. vii.; translated in full in Gées’ Writings of Christ. of Second Century, 
Lond. 1837; and in Ante-Nicene Lib. ii, 1867.] 

§ Theophilus, bishop of Antioch (170-180). The work which he wrote 
against Awtolycus: mept ti¢ THY Xpiotiavév ricrewc, manifests a less 
liberal spirit, but also displays both genius and power as a controversialist, 
Fossler, Bibliothek der Kirchenvater, i. p. 218, numbers it among the most 
worthless works of antiquity, aid Hase calls it a narrow-minded controversial 
writing, while Mdhler praiscs iva excellencies. There is a German translation 
of it with notes by Thienemann, Leipz. 1834. [Edition by J. J. Humphrey, 
Lond. 1852. On his use of the N. Test. see Otto in Zeitschrift f. d. hist, 
Theol, 1859.] 
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® Ecclesiastical writers vary in their opinions concerning the period in which 
Minucias Feliz lived, Van Hoven, Réssler, Russwurm, and Heinrich Meier, 
(Commentatio de Minucio Felice, Tur. 1824), suppose him to have been con- 
‘temporary with the Antonines. Tzschirner (Geschichte de Apologetik, i. p. 
257-282), thinks that he lived at a later time (about 224-230) ; this secs 
to be the more correct opinion. Comp. Hieron, Cat. Script. ¢. 53, 58. 
Lactant. Inst. v.1. A comparison of the treatise of Minucius, entitled Octavius, 
with the Apology of Tertullian, and with the work of Cyprian, De Idolorun 
Vanitate, favors the view that he wrote after the former, but before the latter. 
‘This work of Cyprian appears in some parts to be a copy of the writing of 
Minucius; that of Tertullian bears the marks of an original. The dialogue 
between Cecilius and Octavius is of importance in the history of apologetics, 
as it touches upon all the objections which we find separately treated by 
the other apologists, and adds some new ones. In his doctrinal opinions, 
Minucius is distinguished by a liberal, Hellenistic manner of thinking; but 
his views are less decidedly Christian than might well be wished. We seck 
-almost in vain in his book for direct christological ideas. ditions : Edit. 
princeps by Baldwin, 1560; before this, considered as the 8th book of 
Arnobius. Since that time, editions by Zlmenhorst (1612), Cellarius (1699), 
Davisius (1707), Ernesti (1773), Russwurm (with Introduct. and Notes, 
1824), Lubkert (with Translation and Commentary, Leipz. 1836.) [The 
Octavius of Minucius Felix, ed. by Rev. A. A. Holden, Oxf. 1858. Earlier 
English versions, James, Oxf. 1636; Combe, 1708; Reeves, 1719 (in “Apol- 
ogies of Fathers”) ; Dalrymple, Edinb. 1781. Edition in Gersdorf’s Biblio- 
theca, vol. xii., xiii.] 

7 Ireneus, a disciple of Polycarp, bishop of Lyons, about the year 177, 
died in the year 202, ‘a clear-headed, considerate, philosophical theologian” 

" (Hase, Guericke). Except a few letters and fragments, his principal work 
alone is extant, viz., five books against the Gnostics: "EAeyyoc kat dvatponiy 
Tie wevdwrtpov yvadews ; the first book only has come down in the original 
language, the greater part of the remaining four books is now known only 
in an old Latin translation, The best-editions are those of Grabe, Oxon. 17025 
and * Massuet, Paris, 1710; Venet. 1734, °47.. A. Stieren, Lips. 2. 53. 
Comp. Euscb. v. 4, 20-26. Méhler, Patrologie, p. 830. [Weander, i., 671. 
Davidson, |. &. p. 83, 88. Lardner, ii. p. 165-193. Burton, v. p. 185, and 
passim, Bennett, |. c. 28-83.] Duncker, des heil. lreneus Christologie, im 
Zusammenhange mit dessen theologischen und anthropologischen Grundlch- 
ren, Gott. 1843. Comp. also what Dorner says concerning him, ii. 1, p. 
465. [The best edition of Irenaeus, by W. W. Harvey, 2 vols, Cambr. 1857. 
Schaff’s Kirchenfreund, 1852, on Ireneus; Béhringer’s Kirchengesch. in 
Biographieen, i. Supposed fragments in Spicileg. Solesm, 1.1852. Life and 
Writings of L, Eclectic (Lond.) Sept. 1854. J. Beaven, Account of Life and 
Whitings of St. Iran. Lond. 1841. Huber’s Phil. der. Kirchenvater, 1859, 
pp. 78-100.] 

4 Tertullian (Quintus Septimius Florens) was born in Carthage about the 
year 160, and died 220; in his earlier life he was a lawyer and rhetorician, 
and became afterward the most conspicuous representative of the anti-specu- 
lative, positive tendency. Comp. Neander, Antignosticus, Geist des Tertullian 
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und Einleitung in dessen Schriften, Berlin, 1825, 2d ed. 1849, especially the 
striking characteristic which he there gives of Tertullian, p. 28 of first edition, 
cf, p. 9 and following of the new ed., and Neander’s Hist. i., 683, Torrey’s 
translation). Munter, Primordia Ecclesize Africana, Havn. 1829, 4. Hessel. 
berg, Tertullian’s Lehre, aus seinen Schriften, Gotha. 1851.) “A gloomy, 
fiery character, who conquered for Christianity out of the Punic Latin a 
literature, in which ingenious rhetoric, a wild imagination, a gross, sensuous 
perception of the ideal, profound feeling, and a juridical understanding, 
struggle with each other.” (Hase). Gtrérer calls him the Tacitus of early 
Christianity. “ Notwithstanding his hatred against philosophy, Tertullian is 
certainly not the worst of Christian thinkers.” Schwegler, Montanismus, p. 
218; compare his further characteristics, ibid. His declaration: “ ratio 
autem divina in medulla est, non in superficie” (De Resurrec. c. 3), may 
give us the key to many of his strange assertions, and to his remarkably 
concise style (quot peene verba, tot sententia, Vine. Lir, inComm, 1). Of 
lis numerous writings the following are the most important for the History 
of Doctrines: Apologeticus—Ad nationes — (Advers. Judseos)—* Advers. 
Marcionem—* Advers. Hermogenem—* Advers. Praxeam—* Advers. Va- 
lentinianos—* Scorpiace advers. Gnosticos—De Prascriptionibus advers. 
Hereticos)—De Testimonio Anima—*De Anima—*De Carne Christi— 
*De Resurrectione Carnis—(De Peenitentia)—(De Baptismo)—De Oratione 

e.; his moral writings also contain much that is doctrinal, e. g., the treatises ; 
De Corona Militis—De Virginibus velandis—De Cultu Feminarum, ete. 
Editions of his complete works were published by * Rigaltius, Paris, 1635, 
fol.; by Semler and Schutz, Hall. 1770, 6 vols. (with a useful Index Latini- 
tatis) ; by Leopold, Lips. 1841; by Ovhler, Lips. 1854, iii. [Weander, }. c 
ii, p. 862-366 ; p. 293-296. Burton, 1. c. v. p. 223. a. passin. Lardner, 
ii, p. 267-272, a, passim.] The later church did not venture to number Ter ti 
zealous as he was for orthodoxy, among the orthodox writers, on account of 
his Montanistic views. In the opinion of Jerome (adv. Helvid. 17), he is not 
a homo ecclesie (comp. also Apol. contra Ruffin. iii, 27), and though he 
praises his ingenium, he still condemns his heresy (Apol. contra Rufinum, iii. 
27.) [A portion of Neander’s Antignostikon is published in Bohn’s edition 
of Neander’s Planting andTraining. Tertullian in Bohringer’s Kirchengesch. 
in Biographieen, Bd. 1 Varions | treatises translated in the (Oxford) ia. of 
Fathers, vol. x. (2d ed.) Bishop Aaye, Eccl. Hist. of Second and Third 
Centuries, illustrated in the Life of Tertullian, 8d ed. 1848. Engelhardt, 
Tertullian als Schriftsteller in Zeitschrift f. d, hist. Theol. 1852. 1.’s De 
Corona Militis, ed. G. Curry, Cambr. 1853. Apology, transl by H. B. 
Brown, Lond. 1655, W. Reeves, 1716; edited with English notes by A. A. 
Woodham, 2d ed. Cambr., and Chevallier. Prescriptions, transl. by 7. Betty, 
Oxf. 1772. Address to Scap. Tert. transl. by Dalrymple, Edinb. 1790, 
Oeuvres de Tert. en Frangais, par Jf. de Genoude, 2d ed, iii, 1852. On 
Oehler’s edition see Alussmann in Zeitschrift fir wiss. Theol. 1860; and 


*The works marked with * were written after his conversion to Montanism, those in: 
cluded in () at least tinged with Montanism; comp. Nésselt, de Vera aetate Tertulliani 
Scriptorum (Opusc. Fasc. iii, 1-198), : 
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Zeitschrift f. luth. Theol. 1856. Leopold, Doctrina Tertull. de Baptismo, in 
Zeitschrift f. wiss. Theol. 1854. A. Crés, Les Idees de Tertull. sur la Tra 
dition. Strasb. 1855. Tertullian and his Writings, Christ. Review, July 
1856. Huber, Phil. d. Kirchenviter, pp. 100-129.] 

* Cyprian (Thascius Cecilius) was first a teacher of rhetoric in Carthage: 
was converted to Christianity in 245; became bishop of Carthage 248, and 
suffered ‘martyrdom 258, He possessed more of a practical than doctrinal 
tendency, and is, therefore, of greater importance in the history of polity 
than of doctrines, to which he contributed but little. He did not so much 
theoretically develop the doctrines respecting the church and the sacraments, 
as practically carry them out in his life, upholding them in the midst of 
storms. In his doctrinal opinions he rested on the basis laid by Tertullian, 
but also sympathized with Minucius Felix, as in his work, De Idolorum 
Vanitate. Accordingly, along with his numerous letters, his work entitled 
De Unitate Ecclesiz, is of the first importance. Besides these there are: 
Libri HI. Testimoniorum, De Bono Patientie, De Oratione Dominica, etc. 
Comp. Fettberg, Cyprian nach seinem Leben und Wirken, Gottingen, 1834. 
Huther (Hd.), Cyprians Lehre von der Kirche, Hambarg, 1839. Ed:tions : 
Rigaltius, Paris, 1648, fol. *Fell, Oxon, 1682, and the Benedictine edition 
by Steph. Baluze and Prud. Maran, Paris, 1726, fol. Goldhorn, Lips. 
1838, 9, 2 vols, in Gersdorf Bibliotheca. [Arabinger’s edition of Cyprian, 
De Unitate, etc, 1853, and of his Libri ad Donatum, De Domin. Orat., etc. 
1859. Life and Times of C., by Geo. Ayliffe Poole, Oxf. 1840. Shepherd, 
Ilist. of Church of Rome, Lond. 1852, contests the authenticity of all 
Cyyuian’s Epistles; ibid. Five Letters to Dr. Maitland, 1853-4; cf. Christ. 
Remembrancer, 1853 and 1857; Dublin Review, 1852; Quarterly Review 
(Lond.), 1853; and Journal of Sacred Lit. 1856. Mevin on Cyprian and 
his Times, Mercersb. Review, 1852-8. Cyprian’s Treatises and Epistles, in 
Oxford Lib. of Fathers, vols. 3 and 17, Articles on Cyprian in Rudelbach, 
christl. Biog., and in Béhringer, Kirchengesch. in Biograph. Dodwell, 
Dissertationes Cyprianice, 1704. Bp. Sage, Principles of Cyprianic Age, 2, 
8vo., Edinb. 1846. C.’s Unity of the Church, by J. Fell, Oxf. 1681; Disc. to 
Donatus, by J. Tunstall, 1716; whole Works, by N. Marshall, 1717. An- 
nales Cyprianici a J. Pearsono, rep. in Fell’s edition of Cyprian, fol. 1700.] 

Novatian, the contemporary and opponent of Cyprian (6 Tij¢ éexAnovaoriKte 
émothine bTrepaontotic, Kuseb. vi. 43), must also be considered as belong- 
ing to the extreme limit of this period, if the treatise, De Trinitate, De Reg- 
ula Veritatis s. Fidei, which goes under his name, proceeded from him. It 
is by no means correct, as Jerome would have it, that this treatise contains 
nothing but extracts from Tertullian. “ This author was at all events more 
than a mere imitator of the peculiar tendency of another ; on the contrary, 
he shows originality ; he does not possess the power and depth of Tertullian, 
but more spirituality.” Neander, 1.560. Editions: Whiston, in his Ser- 
mons and Essays upon Several Subjects, Lond. 1709, p. 327. Welchman, 
Oxon, 1724, 8. Jackson, Lond. 1728. [Zardner, iii. p. 83-20. Bennett, 1, 
c. p. 47-49. ] 

© Clement (Tit. Flav.), surnamed Alexandrinus, in distinction from 
Clement of Rome (note 3), a disciple of Pantzenus at Alexandria, and hia 
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successor in his office, died between 212 and 220, (Comp. Euscb. v. 11, vi. 
6,13, 14. Tlieron. De Vir. Ill. c. 38.) Of his works the following three 
form a whole: 1. Adyo¢ mpotpertixds mpde “EAAnvac. 2. TWatdaywyd¢ in 
three books; and 3. Stromata (rv Kata tiv dAnOi praccodiay yrworiKay 
broprvnudtwv oTpwuateic)—so called from the variety of its contents, like a 
piece of tapestry—in 8 books: the cighth of which forms a special homily, 
under the title: tig 6 owéuevog mAodvooc, Quis dives salvetur. The 
bnotuTmaete in 8 books, an exegetical work, is lost. Concerning his life 
and writings, comp. Hofstede de Groot, de Clemente Alex. Gréning. 1826, 
Von Colin, in Esch and Gruber’s Encyclopzdia, xviii. p. 4, ss. Daehne, de 
yvecet Clem. et de Vestigiis Neoplatonicee Philos. in ea obviis. Leipz. 1831. 
Eylert, Clemens als Philosoph und Dichter, Leipz. 1832. Baur, Gnosis, p. 
502, Mohler, Patrologie, p. 430.) [Lardner, Works, ii. 220-24. Meander, 
1.691. Bennett, |. co. p. 33-36.] ditions by Sylburg, Heidelberg, 1592. 
* Potter, Oxon. 1715, fol. Ven. 1757. &. Klotz, Lips. 1831, 3 vols. 8. 
[Bishop Kaye, Account of Writings and Opinions of Clem, of Alex. Lond, 
1839. Christ. Rev., July, 1852. Journal of Sacred Lit, 1852. Lentzen, 
FErkennen und Glauben. Cl. v. Alex. und Anselm v. Cant. Bonn, 1848, 
Reinkens, De Clem. Alex. Vratislav. 1851. Reuter, Clem. Alex. Theol, 
Moralis. Berol, 1853. A. Laemmer, Clem. Alex. de Logo dogtrina, Leips. 
1855. Clement and the Alexandrian School, in North British Review, Aug. 
1855. Abbé Herbert-Duperron, Essai sur la Polémique et la Philos, de 
Clém. d’Alex. Paris, 1855. Alleged fragments of Clem., Volte in The) 
Quartalschrift, 1859, s. 597 sq. Opinions of Cl. Alex. in Huber’s Phil. d. . 
Kirchenvater, 1859, pp. 130-184. Loamson’s Church of First Three Cent. 
Boston, 1865, Abbé J. Cognat, Clément d’Alexandrie, sa doctrine et sa 
polémique. 8vo. Paris, 1859. repel, Paris, 1865.] 

" Origen, surnamed ddapdyrivoc, yaAnévrepoc, was born at Alexandria, 
about the year 185, a disciple of Clement, and died at Tyre in the year 254. 
He is undoubtedly the most eminent writer of the whole period, and the best 
representative of the spiritualizing tendency, though not wholly tree from 
great faults into which he was led by his genius. “According to all appear- 
ance he would have avoided most of the weaknesses which disfigure his writings, 
if understanding, wit, and imagination had been equally strong in him, His 
reason frequently overcomes his imagination, but his imagination obtains more 
victories over his reason.” Mosheim (Translat. of the treatise against Celsus, 
p. 60). Accounts of his life are given in Euscb, vi. 1-6, 8, 14-21, 23-28, 
30-83, 36-39, vii. 1. Hieron. De Viris Illustr. c. 54. Gregory Thaumaiurg. 
in Panegyrico. Huetius in the Qrigeniana.  Tillemont, Mémoives, art. 
Origéne, p. 356-76. Schrickh, iv. p. 29. [Neander,i.593. Lardner, ii. p. 
469-486 and passim.] On his doctrines and writings, comp. Schnitzer, 
Origenes, tiber dic Grundlehren der Glaubenswissenschaft, Stuttg. 1835. 
* Thomasius (Gottf.), Origenes, ein Beitrag zur Dogmengeschichte des 3 
Jahrhunderts, Nurnberg, 1837. Ltedepenning, Origenes, eine Darstellung 
seines Lebens und seiner Lehre, 2 Bde. Bonn, 1841~6. The labors of Origen 
embraced a wide sphere. We can only refer to what he did for biblical 
criticism (Hexapla), and exegesis (onwesdiaerc, téuot, dpuatat, ef. Philocalia), 
as well as for homiletics (which appears in his writings in the simplest forms) 
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His two principal works of doctrinal importance: rept dpyév (De Principiis, 
libri iv.) edit. by Redepenning, Lips, 1836, and Schnitzcr’s translation before 
mentioned; and xat& KéAocov (contra Celsum) lib. vili. (translated, with 
notes by Mosheim, Hamb. 1745). Minor treatises : De Oratione, De Exhor- 
tatione Martyrii, ete. Complete editions of his works were published by 
* Car. de la Rue, Paris, 1733, ss. 4 vols, fol. and by Lommatzsch, Berl.188148, 

[Fischer, Commentatio de Origenis Theologia et Cosmologia. 1846, 
Greg. Nyss. Doctrina de hominis Natura cum Origen. comparata, ZL @. 
Moeller, Halle, 1854. Origen and the Alex. School, North British, 1855. 
Mosheim’s Comment. in Murdock’s edition, ii. pp. 143-209. Articles on 
Origen, by R. Hmerson, in Bib. Repos. iv.; B. Sears, in Bib. Sacra, iti. ; 
British Quarterly, by R. A. Vaughan, 1845; A. Lamson, in Christ. Examiner, 
x. and xi., rep. in his Church of first Three Centuries, Bost. 1860. Abbé Z. 
Joly, Etudes sur Origéne, 1860. Huber’s Phil. d. Kirchenviter, 1859. pp. 
150-184.] The doctrinal systems of Clement and Origen unite under a more 
general aspect, and form what is calied the theology of the Alexandrian 
school. The distinguishing characteristics of this theology, in a formal point 
of view, are a leaning to speculation and. allegorical interpretation of the 
Scriptures; as to their matter, they consist of an attempt to spiritualize the 
ideas, and idealize particular doctrines, and they thus form a striking contrast 
with the peculiarities of Tertullian in particular. Comp. Guericke, De Schola 
que Alexandrie floruit Catechetica. Male, 1824, 2 vols. [Meander, 1. c. ii. 
p. 195-234, Baur, Gnosis, p. 488-543.] 

The Philosophumena, ascribed to Origen, and published by Edm. Miiller, 
Oxf. 1851, under his name (’Qpryévovg ptAocopotmeva f Kata racy alp- 
ésewv EXeyyoc, e codice Paris. nune primum ed.), is with greater probability 
assigned to Hippolytus, who had been held to be a bishop of Arabia, (misled 
by Eusebius, vi., 20) but who died, as bishop of Portus Romanus, a martyr’s 
death, it is said, under Maximin (236-238). This work would then be the 
same with the éAeyyo¢ Kata Tacdv aipécewr, ascribed to Hippolytus (edited 
by Duncker and Schneidewin, Gétt. 1856-9), which is by others attributed 
to the Roman presbyter, Caius (Baur, in the Theolog. Jahrb. 1853), which is 
also found under the name AaBipivOog (Photius, c. 48). Comp. Opp. et 
Fragmenta, ed. J. A. Fabricius, Hamb. 1716-18, 2 vols. Haenel, De Hip- 
polyt. Gétt. 1839. * Jos, Bunsen, Hippolytus u. seine Zeit. Leipz. 18523. 
[English edition, 7 vols. 8vo.] Géeseler, ubi supra. Jacobi in Neander’s 
Dogmengesch, p. 54, and in Zeitschrift f. christl. Wissenschaft, 1831. * Del- 
linger, Hippol. und Callistus. Regensb. 1853. Zeétsch/, in Theol. Jahrb. 1854. 
Volkmar, Hippolytus, 1855, [Comp. articles in Theo. Critic, 1852; Edin. 
burgh Rev. 1852—53; Christ. Rembr. 1853; Dublin Review, 1858, 1854; 
North British, 1858; Christ. Review, 1853 ; North American, 1854; Journal 
of Class. and Sacred Philol. 1854 ; New Brunswick Review, 1854; British 
Qu. 1853; Westminster Review, 1853. Comp. also, Ch. Wordsworth, 
Church of Rome in Third Cent. 2d ed. 1855. Lenormant, Controverse sut 
les Philos. Paris, 1853. Cruice, Etudes sur les Philos. 1852.] 
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§ 27. 
THE GENERAL DOCTRINAL CHARACTER OF THIS PERIOD. 


It is the characteristic feature of the apologetic period, that the 
whole system of Christianity, us a religious and moral fact, is con- 
sidered and defended on all sides, rather than particular doctrines, 
Still certain doctrines are more discussed, while others receive less 
attention. Investigations of a theological and christological nature 
are unquestionably more prominent than those of an anthropological 
character. The Pauline type of doctrine does not come to its rights 
as fully as does that of John.’ Hence, too, the emphatic prominence 
given to the doctrine of human freedom, to an extent which could 
not afterward be approved? Next to theology and christology, 
eschatology was more fully developed in the struggle with millen- 
narianism on the one side, and the skepticism of Grecian philosophers 
on the other.’ 


* Comp. § 18, note 4. : 

> Origen expressly mentions the doctrine concerning the freedom of the 
will as a part of the pradicatio ecclesiastica; De Princ. prowm. § 4, ss. ; 
comp. the Special Ilistory of Doctrines, below. 

* This has its natural grounds. The doctrine of the Messianie Kingdom 
ruled the first period, This turned upon the point that the Lord was twice 
to come; once in his manifestation in the flesh, and in his future coming to 
judgment. The doctrine of the resurrection of the body was treated with 
special predilection. And yet much was left open, Thus Origen expressly 
says that angelology and demonology, as well as various cosmological ques: 
tions, had not been adequately defined in the doctrine of the church; De 
Princip. proem. § 6, 7, 10, 


Ui 


B. SPECIAL HISTORY OF DOCTRINES 
DURING THE FIRST PERIOD. 


FIRST DIVISION. 


APOLOGETICO-DOGMATIC PROLEGOMENA. 


TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY.—REVELATION AND SOURCES OF 
REVELATION.—SCRIPTURE AND TRADITION, 


§ 28 


TRUTH AND DIVINITY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION IN GENERAL 


*Txschirner, Geschichte der Apologetik, vol. i. Leipz. 1808, By the same: der Full des 
Heidenthums, vol. i. Leipz. 1829. Clausen, H. N., Apologete ecclesia: Uhristianzs 
ante-Theodosiani, Havn. 1817, 8. G. H. van Senden, Geschichte der Apologetik von 
den friihesten Zeiten bis auf unsere Tage. Stuttg. II. 8. [Bolton, Apologists of 
Second and Third Centuries, repr. Boston, 1853. Guiles, Heathen Records and the 
Script. History, 1857. Lhrenfeuchter, Apologetik, in Jahrb. f. deutsche Theologie, 
1857. Frepel, Les Apologistes, 2. Paris, 1861. De Pressensé, Hist. de )’Eglise, iii,, 
iv. Werner, Gesch. d. Apologetik, 3. 1862-5.] 


The principal ‘task of this period was to prove the Divine origin 
of Christianity as the true religion made known by a revelation,’ 
and to set forth its internal and external character in relation to 
both Gentiles and Jews. This was attempted in different ways, 
according to the different ideas which obtained regarding the nature 
of the Christian religion. The Ebionites considered the principal 
object of Christianity to be the realization of the Jewish idea of’ the 
Messiah,’ the Gnostics regarded it as consisting in breaking away 
from the traditional connection with the Old Test.’ Between these 
two extremes the Catholic church endeavored, on the one hand, to 
preserve this connection with the old revelation ; on the other, to 
point out the new and more perfect elements which constituted the 
peculiarity of the Christian system. 


1 Here we must not expect to find a distinction made between religion itself 
and the Christian religion (natural and revealed), or look for a precise defini- 
tion of the term “religion.” Such definitions of the schools did not make their 
appearance until later, when science and life being separated, learned men 
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speculated on the objects of science, and reduced experimental truths to gen- 
eral ideas. With the first Christians. Christianity and religion were iden 
tical (Augusti, p. 197); as, again, in modern times, the principal object of 
apologetics must be the proof that Christianity is the religion, 7. e., the only 
one which can satisfy man (comp. Lechler, uber den Begriff der Apologetik, 
in the Stadien und Kritiken, 1839, part 3). This view corresponds with the 
saying of Minuctus Felix, Oct. c. 38, toward the end: Gloriamur non con- 
sequutos, quod illi (Philosophi) summa, intentione quesiverunt nec invenire 
potuerunt. Ignatius ad Rom. iii: Od mecouovijg Epyov GAAG peyéBore 
éoriv 6 yptotiaviopioc, bray pofjra: bd Kéopov (cf. Hefele on the passage). 
Justin M, also shows that revealed truth, as such, does not stand in need of 
any proof, Dial. c. Tryph.c. 7, p. 109: Ob yap peta drodeigewe renoinvTai 
Tote (ob Tpopijtat) Tods Adyove, dre dvwtépw Tdono aTodeizews bvTEC akLd- 
Toro pdpTupes Tio adAnGetac. Fragm. de Resurr. ab init.: ‘O pév rig 


dAnbetacg Adyoo éotiv eAebOepog Kai avtegoto.oc, ind undepiav Bdoavov: 


éAéyyxou OéAwy minterv, unde tiv Tapa toi¢ dkotovat du’ drodeizews 
ékéraowy bropéveryv, TO yap ebyevic abtov Kal reToO0c¢ avT@ TO TéupavTe 
morevecOa Oéde..Ilaoa yop anddeéig layvpotépa Kat motoTépa Tov 
Grodekvupévov tvyydvert el ye TO TpdTEpoY dmLoTOvUEVOY Tpiv 7 THY 
anddeliy éAOetv, rabty¢ Koutobeiong EtTvyE TioTEWC, Kal ToLOTOV épavn, 
érotov tréyero. Tie d& dAnOeiacg iayvpdtepov ovdiy, od moTé6TEpor" 
wore 6 mepl tabtn¢ ardderéty aitav buorde Eote TO TA Havoueva alaOjaect, 
Adyowg OéAovTt adrrodeixvvcbat, diéte paiverar. Tov yap dt& Tod Adyou 
AapBavowévwy Kpitipiov gotiv 4 aioOnorc abrij¢g dé Kpitiptov od ore 
nAiv abtijc. Nor do we find any definitions about the nature and idea of 
revelation (contrasted with the truths which come to us by nature and 
reason), nor the abstract possibility and necessity of revelation, etc., because 
such contrasts did not then exist. Christianity (in-connection with the Old 
Test.) was considered as the true revelation; even the best ideas of earlier 
philosophers, compared with it, were only the glimmer of anticipation. 
Comp. Justin, M., Dial c. Tr. ab initio. ert. Apolog. c. 18 (De Testim, 
Anime, c. 2), speaks very decidedly in favor of the positive character of the 
Christian religion (fiunt, non nascuntur Christiani), though he also calls 
the human soul, naturaliter christiana (Apol.c. 17), and ascribes to it instinct 
preceding all teaching, by which it can, as a pupil of nature, attain to a 
knowledge of the Divine in nature; De Testim, An. 5. Clement of Aleaan- 
dria also compares the attempt to comprehend the Divine without a higher 
revelation, to the attempt to run without feet (Cohort. p. 64); and further 
remarks, that without the light of revelation we should resemble hens that 
are fattened in a dark cage in order to die (ibid. p. 87). We become a 
divine race only by the religion of Christ (p. 88, 89), comp. Paed. i. 2, p. 
100, i. 12, p. 156, and in numerous other places. Clement indeed admits 
that wise men before Christ had approached the truth to a certain extent 
(compare the next section); but while they sought God by their own wis- 
dom, others (the Christians) find him (better) through the Logos; comp. 
Pied. iti. 8, p. 279. Strom. i. 1, p. 819, ibid. i. 6, p. 336. The Clementine 
Homilies, however, depart from this idea cf positive revelation (17, 8, and 
18, 6), and represent the internal revelation of the heart as the true revela 
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tion, the external as a manifestation of the divine épy7. Com. Baumgarten- 
Crusius, ii, p. 783; on the other side. Schliemann, p. 183, ss. 353, ss. 

* According to the Clementine Homilies, there is no specific difference 
between the doctrine of Jesus and the doctrine of Moses. Comp. Credner, 
lc. part 2, page 254, Schliemann, p. 215, ss. Hilgenfeld, p. 283 (2). 

* As most. of the Gnostics looked upon. the demiurge either as a being 
‘that stood in a hostile relation to God, or as a being of limited powers; as 
they, moreover, considered the entire economy of the Old Test. as a defective 
and even a perverted institution, they could, consistently, look upon the 
blessings of Christianity only as a. deliverance from the bonds of the demiurge 
(Comp. the §$ on God, the Fall and Redemption.) 


§ 29. 


MODE OF ARGUMENT. 


[Comp. Baur, Dogmengesch. s. 76-9; and his Christenthum in d. drei ersten Jahrhund. 
8, 357-451.] 


Accordingly, the Christian apologists, in opposition to the hea- 
then, defended the history, laws, doctrines, and prophecies of the 
Old Test. against the attacks of those who were not Jews.’ On this 
basis they proceeded to prove the superiority of Christianity in con- 
trast with the Jewish as well as the Pagan systems, by showing 
how all the prophecies and types of the O. Test. had been fulfilled 
in Christ ;? not unfrequently indulging in arbitrary interpretations 
and fanciful typologies.’ But as the apologists found in the Old 
Test. a point of connection with Judaism, so they found in the 
Grecian philosophy a point of connection with Paganism ; only. 
with this difference, that whatever is divine in the latter, is for the 
most part derived from the Old Test.* corrupted by the craft of 
demons,“ and appearing, at all events, very imperfect in comparison 
with Christianity, however great the analogy.’ Even those writers 
who, like Tertullian, diseandell a philosophical proof of Christianity 
because they saw in philosophy only an ungodly perversity,’ could 
not but admit a profound psychological connection between human 
nature and the Christian religion (the testimony of the soul),* and 
acknowledged, with the rest, that a leading argument for the divine 
origin of Christianity was to be derived from its moral effects.’ 
Thus the external argument from miracles’ was adduced only as a 
kind of auxiliary pres and it was even now no longer acknowledged 
in its full authority." Another auxiliary proof was derived from 
the Siby lline oracles,” while the almost miraculous spread of Chris- 
tianity in the midst of persecutions,” and the accomplishment ot 
the prophecy relative to the destruction of Jerusalem," were, like 
the meval argument, taken from what was occurring at the time. 
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1 This argument was founded especially upon the high antiquity of the 
sacred books, and the wonderful care of God in their preservation ; Josezhus 
had argued in a similar manner against Apion, i, 8. Comp. the section on 
the Scriptures. 

* Comp. Justin, M., Apol. i. c, 32-85, Dial. cum Tryphone, § 7, 8, 11. 
Athenag. Leg. c. 9 Orig. Contra, Cels. i. 2; Comment. in Joh. T. ii, 28, 
Opp. iv. p. 87. : 

§ Ep. Barn. c. 9: The circumcision of the 318 persons by Abraham (Gen, 
xvii.) is represented as a prophesy about Christ. The number three hundred 
and cighteen is composed of three hundred, and eight, and ten. The numeral 
letters of ten and eight are I and H. (7) which are the initials of the name 
"Inoovc. The numeral letter of three hundred is T, which is the symbol of 
the cross. And Clement of Rome, in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
which is generally sober enough, says that the scarlet line which Rahab was 
admonished by the spies to hang out of her house, was a type of the blood | 
of Christ, c. 12. So, too, Justin M., Dialog. cum. Tryph.§ 111. According 
to the latter the two wives of Jacob, Leah and Rachel, are types of the Jewish 
and Christian dispensations, the two goats on the day of atonement types of 
the two advents of Christ, the twelve bells upon the robe of the high priest 
types of the twelve apostles, etc. Justin carries to an extreme length the 
symbolism about the cross, which he sees, not only in the O. T. (in the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, the rod of Aaron, etc.), but also in nature, 
in the horn of the unicorn, in the human countenance, in the posture of a 
man engaged in prayer, in the vessel with its sails, in the plow, in the 
hammer, Comp. Apol. i. c. 55, Dial. cum. Tryph. § 97, and elsewhere. 
Comp. Minuc. Feliz, c, 29, who, however does not make it the basis of any 
further argument, Jreneus sees in the three spies of Jericho the three persons 
of the Trinity, Advers, Haret. iv. 20. It would be easy to multiply these 
examples ad infinitum (comp. § 33, note 3). As to the way in which the 
Septuagint translation was used by Christians in the interpretation of Mes- 
sianic passages, see G'teseler Dogmengesch. p. 61, sq. [Thus Clement of Rome, 
Epist. § 42, cites the passage Isaiah, lx., 17, as referring to bishops and deacons; 
while it reads, dpyovtde and émoxémove—which may be only because cited 
incorrectly from memory. The Christians, too, often accused the Jews of 
falsifying the Hebrew; for example, the noted passages in Justin, Dial. cum 
Tryphone, where he says that they left out in Psalm 95 (Hebr. 96, 10)— 
and Tov EdAov, after 6 Kiptog éBactAevoev ; and Tertullian and Irenzeus both 
cite the passage after Justin; and so in similar passages, alleged to be in 
Ezra and Jeremiah. ] 

“ Justin, M., Apol. i. ce. 59. Cohort. ad Gree. c. 14. Theophil. Ad Autol. 
iii, 16, 17, 20, 28. Zatian Contra Gree. ab init. and c. 25. Tertullian, 
Apok c. 19: Omnes itaque substantias, omnesque materias, origines, ordines, 
venas veterani cujusque stili vestri, gentes ctiam plerasque et urbes insignes, 
sanas Memoriarum, ipsas denique effigies litterarum indices custodesque rerum, 
et puto adhuc minus dicimus, ipsos inquam deos vestros, ipsa templa et oracula 
et sacra, unius interim prophete scrinium vincit, in quo videtur thesaurus 
collocatus totius Judaici sacramenti, et inde etiam nostri. Clem. Alezand. 
Pad, ii, ¢. 1, p. 176; ¢. 10, p. 2245 ili. c. 11, p. 286. Stromata, i. p, S55; 
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vi. p. 752, and many other passages, He therefore calls Plato outright, 6 2& 
"EGpaiwy dtAdoogoc, Strom. i.1. Comp. Baur, Gnosis, p. 256. Orig. Con- 
tra Cels. iv. ab init. Zeschérner, Geschichte der Apologetik, p. 101, 102. 

° Justin Mf. Apol. i. c. 54, Thus the demons are said to have heard Jacob 
when he blessed his sons. But as the heathen could not interpret the pas- 
sage, Gea. xlix. 11: Binding his foal unto the vine, in its true Messianic sense, 
they referred it to Bacchus, the finder of the vine, and out of the foal they 
made Pegasus (because they did not know whether the animal in question 
was a horse or an ass). In a similar manner a misinterpretation of the 
prophecy relative to the conception of the virgin (Is. vii. 14), gave rise to the 
fable of Perseus, etc. (comp. § 49). 

* Justin M. calls in a certain sense Christians all those who live according 
to the laws of the Logos (reason ?) Apology, i.c.46. The Platonic philosophy 
is in his opinion not absolutely different (4AAorpia) from Christianity. But 
before the coming of Christ there existed in the world only the scattered 
seeds (Adyo¢ omepuatixéc) of what was afterward manifested in Christ as 
absolute truth, comp, Apol. ii, c. 13. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. c. 20, p. 376: 
Xwpigerar d f LAAQvinyH dAjdera tic Kal? hdc, el nal Tod adtov perelAndev 
dv6judros, Kal peyé0er yvdoews Kat drodeliet Kvpiwrépa, Kad Oela dvvdper 
kat tol¢ duototc. (He speaks, however, of philosophy as such, and not of the 
Stoic, Platonic, Epicurean, Aristotelian, or any other particular system, Strom, 
i. 7, p. 838); comp. Baur, p. 520, ss. On the other contradictions found in 
Clement of Alexandria, in judging of paganism move favorably at one time 
and less so at another, comp. Baur, p. 532. Minucius Feliz, c. 16, in oppo- 
sition to the scholastic wisdom of the ancient philosophers, recommends the 
philosophy of good sense which is accessible to all (ingeium, quod non studio 
paratur, sed cum ipsa mentis formatione generatur), and speaks with disdain 
of mere reliance on authorities ; nevertheless, he himself appeals to the doc- 
trines of philosophers, and their partial agreement with Christianity, c. 19, ¢. 
21, c¢. 34. Such language forms a remarkable contrast with the attack he 
makes upon Socrates (scurra Atticus) c, 88, to whom others assigned the. 
highest rank among the ancient philosophers. 

* Tert. De Preser. 7,8: Hee sunt doctrine hominum et demoniorum, 
pruricatibus auribus nats de ingenio sapientie secularis, quam Dominus 
stultitiam vocans, stulta mundi in confusionem etiam philosophorum ipsius 
elegit Ea est enim materia sapientie secularis, temeraria interpres divine 
nature et dispositionis, Ipsze denique hwreses a philosophia subornantur 

: Quid ergo Athenis et Hierosoloymis? quid Academie et Eccle- 
sia quid hereticis ct Christianis? Nostra institutio de porticu Salomonis 
est, qui et ipse tradiderat Dominum in simplicitate cordis esse querendum. 
Yiderint, qui Stoicum et Platonicum et dialectum christianismum protulerunt. 
Nobis curiositate opus non est post Christum Jesum, nec inquisitione post 
Syangelinum, Cum credimus, nihil desideramus ultra credere. Tertullian 
calls the philosophers—patriarchee hereticorum (De Anima 3; Adv Hermog. 
8), and Plato, omnium hereticorum condimentarius (De Anima, 23). 

8 Tert. De Test. Anim. 1: Novum testimonium advoco, immo omni litteratura 
Lotius, omni doctrina agitatius, omni editione vulgatius, toto homine majus, 
é. 2, totum qued est hominis, Consiste in medio, anima . . . . Sed 
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non eam te advoco, que scholis formata, bibliothecis exercitata, academicis 
et porticibus Atticis pasta, sapientiam ructas. Te simplicem et rudem et 
impolitam et idioticam compello, qualem te habent qui te solam habent, 
illam ipsam de compito, de trivio, de textrino totam, Imperitia tua mihi 
opus est, quoniam aliquantule peritia nemo credit. Ea expostulo, que 
tecum hominis infers, que aut ex temet ipsa, aut ex quocunque auctore tuo 
sentire didicisti. Ibid: Non es, quod sciam, Christiana: fieri enim, non nasci 
soles Christiana. Tamen nunc a te testimonium flagitant Chiristiani, ab 
extranea adversus tuos, ut vel tibi erubescant, quod vos ob ea oderint et 
irrideant, que te nunc consciam detineant. Non placemus Deum preedican- 
tes hoc nomine unico unicum, a quo omnia et sub quo universa. Dic testi- 
monium, si ita scis. Nam te quoque palam et toto lbertate, quia non licet 
nobis, domi ac foris audimus ita pronuntiare: Quod Deus dedcrit, ‘et si 
Deus voluerit, ete. Comp. Apol. c. 17; De Virgin. veland. c. 5 (tacita con- 
scientia nature). Meander, Antignosticus, p. 86-89. Schwegler, Montanis- 
mus, p. 28, ss. 

* Justin M. Apology, i. c. 14: OL mdéAat pev ropveiac yaipoytec, viv 
dé owdpootyny povyny domagouevot ol dé Kxal paytnaic Téxvalc YpwpeEvor, 
dya0G Kal dyevvntw Od éavtod¢ avarederkétes ypnudtwy O& kat KTNUd- 
twv ol népovge mavrd¢ paAdov otépyovtec, viv Kal a Exouev ei¢ Kovov 
hépovtec, Kat Tav7? deouévw Kowvavodvrec ob peodAAnAot Of Kat dAAnAO- 
povoe Kat mpd¢ Tod¢ Ovy duopvAove dia Ta 2ON EoTiag KoLVaG UH TrOLOtUEVOL, 
viv pera Thy éemipdverav tod Xpiotod buodiactoe yrvduevor, kai brép tov 
LyOpav evysuevor wal Toro ddixwo jucovvTag TeiOery Tetpwpevot, bTwE ob 
Kata Ta¢ TOV XploTod Kadac broOnpootvac Bidcavtec evéAmidec Wot, odY 
hiv TOv adtdv mapa Tov rdvTwv deandovtoc Geod Tvyeiv. Dial. cum 
Tryph. § 8, 30. Orat. ad Graecos, 5. Epist. ad Diognetum, 5. Athenag. 
Leg. c. 11. ert. Apol., ab init. Minucius Feliz, ce, 31, 37, 88. Orig. 
contra Cels. i. c. 26. Opp. i. p. 845. They were in practice compelled to 
have recourse to this argument by the accusations of the heathen, which 
they endeavored to refute. [Comp. Zholuck, Wunder in d. Kirche, in his 
Vermischte Schriften, i. 28 sq.; the works of Aftddleton and Warburton ; 
Newman's Essay, prefixed to his translation of Fleury i, in opposition to 
Lsaac Taylor's Ancient Christianity. Bp. Kaye on the Cessation of Mira- 
cles, in the preface to his Life of Justin Martyr. Blunt on the Early Fathers. 
Comp. Christ. Rembr. 1858. Christian Review (New York) on Eccles. 
Miracles, April, 1860. Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iv. 8, preserves the argument 
of Quadratus: “The deeds of our Saviour were always at hand, for they 
were true; those who were healed, those who were raised from the deac, 
were not merely seen cured and raised, but they were always at hand; ani 
that, not merely while our Saviour was on earth, but after he had gone away 
they continued a considerable time, so that some of them reached even to 
our times.” See Bolton’s Apologists, u. s.] 

* Not only were those miracles adduced which are mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, but also some which still took place. (Just. M. Dialog. c. Tryph. ce 
39, 82, 88. ren, ii. 31, 32. Orig. Contra Cels, iti. 24, Opp. i. p. 461.) at 
the same time the Christians did not directly deny the existence of miracles 
in the heathen world, but ascribed them to the influence of demons (ibid, 
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and Minucius Fel. Oct. c. 26); the heathen, on the other hand, attributed 
the Christian miracles to magic. Comp. Yatian Contra Greecos, c. 18. 
Orig. Contra Cels, i. 38, 67, 68, ii). 24-33. We find, however, that Minu- 
cius Felix denies the reality of miracles and myths in the pagan world, on 
the ground of the physical impossibility of such supernatural events, a ground 
which might, with equal propriety, have been taken by the opponents of 
Christianity. Octav. c. 20: Que si essent facta, fierent; quia fieri non pos- 
sunt, ideo nec facta sunt; and c. 23: Cur enim si nati sunt, non hodicque 
nascuntur ? 

“ Though Origen, in speaking of the evidence derived from miracles, as 
compared with that from prophecy, calls the former the evidence of power, 
anc. the latter the evidence of the spirit (Contra Cels. i. 2), yet he subordin- 
ates the former to the latter. He was well aware that a miracle has its 
emphatic effect only upon the person we wish to convince, only when it is 
performed in his presence, but that it loses its direct force as evidence with 
those whose minds are prejudiced against the veracity of the narrative, and 
who reject miracles as myths; comp. Comment. in Joh. Opp. iv. p. 87. So, 
too, the Clementine Homilies do not admit miracles as evidences, while they 
lay greater stress upon prophecies. (Credner, 1. c. part 8, p. 278, comp. 
with p. 245). Origen spoke also of spiritual and moral miracles, of which 
the visible miracles (admitting their importance as facts) may be considered 
as symbols; Contra Cels. ii, p. 422: “I may say that, according to the 
promise of Jesus, his disciples have performed greater miracles than himself ; 
for still the blind in spirit have their eyes opened, and those deaf to the 
voice of virtue, listen eagerly to the doctrine concerning God and eternal 
life; many who were lame in the inner man, skip like the hart,” etc. Comp. 
Contra Cels. iii, 24; where he speaks of the healing of the sick and of 
prophesying as an indifferent thing (uéoov), which considered in itself docs 
not possess any moral value. 

1 Theophilus Ad Autolycum, ii. 82, 36, 88. Clem. Cohort. p. 86; Stro- 
mata, vi. 5, 762. Celsus charged the Christians with having corrupted the 
Sibylline books (Origen Contra Cels. vii. 32, 34), Zditions of the Sibyll. 
oracles were published by Servatius Gdlleus, Amstel. 1699, 4, and by Angelo 
Mai, Mediolani, 1817, 8. On their origin and tendency, comp. Thorlacius, 
Libri Sibyllistarum veteris ecclesia, etc. Havnia, 1815, 8, and Bleek, in the 
Berliner theolog. Zeitschrift, i. 120, ss. 172, ss. [Maz published Books, ix.— 
xiy. in his Script. Veterum nova Collectio, vol. iii, Licke Hinleitung in die 
Offenbarung Johan. 2d ed. MM. Stuart on the Apocalypse, vol. i. Blondel 
on Sibyl. Oracles, transl. by Davies, Lond 1661. Oracula Sibyllina, ed. P. L. 
Courier, Paris, 1854; ed. with a German version by Friedtub, Lpz. 1852 ; ed. 
by Alexander, 2 Tom. Paris, 184153. Volckmann, De Orac, Sibyl. 1853.] 
The case of the ‘Yerdorye, to which Justin M. Apol. i. 20, and Clem. Le. 
appeal, is similar to that of the Sibylline books. Comp. Walch, Ch. F. W., 
de Hystaspide in vol. i. of the Comment. Socict. Reg. Gotting, But the 
oracles of the heathen though a partial use was made of them, as well as of 
their miracles, were attributed to demoniacal agency; Minue. Fel. c, 26, 27, 
Clement. Homil iii. 9-13. 

% Grigen Contra Cels, i. p. 321, ii, 361, De Princip. iv. Justin, AL, himself 
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(and many others) had been converted by witnessing the firmness which 
many of the martyrs exhibited. Comp. his Apology, ii. p. 96, and Dialog, 
cum Tryph. § 121: Kat oddéva oddémote idetv éotiy tropeivayra dua THY 
mpo¢ TOV HALoy TueoTLv arobaveiv, dua dé Td Svoua Tod "Inoob é« TavTog 
yévoue dvOpdruv Kal dropeivavtac kal bropévovtac Tévta ndoxyerv imép 
Tov Lh dpvijcac0a abrov idetv Eote k, T. A, 

* Origen contra Celsum, ii. 18, Opp. i. p. 400. 


§ 30. 
SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Orelli, J. C., Selecta patrum ecclesie capita ad elonynrixjy sacram pertimentia, Turici, 
1820. Comp. his essay: Tradition und Scription, in Schulthess tiber Rationalism. und 
Supranaturalism. Christmann, W. L., iber Tradition und Schrift, Logos und Kabbala, 
Tiibingen, 1825. Schenkel, D., tiher das urspriingliche Verhiiltniss der Kirche zum 
Kanon, Basel, 1838. Sack, Nitzsch und Liicke, Ueber d. Ansehen d. heiligen Schrift 
und ihr Verhaltniss zur Glaubensregel . . . drei Sendschreiben an Prof. Delbriick. 
Bonn. 1827. J. L. Jacobi, Die Kirchliche Lehre von der Tradition, ete. 1 Abth. Berlin, 
1847. [J. H. Friedlieb, Schrift, Tradition und kirchliche Auslegung (for the first five 
centuries), Bresl. 1854. Kuhn, Die Tradition (early testimonies) in Theol. Quartal- 
schrift, 1848, Daniel, Theolog. Controversen. William Goode, Divine Rule, repr. 
Phil. 2 vols. 1843. Palmer on the Church, vol. 2, pp. 11-93. FE. B. Pusey, Rule of 
Faith. Perrone, Protest. and Rule of Faith, 3 vols. Rome, 1853; in French, 1854. 
Wiseman (Cardinal), in his Essays, ii, p. 108, sq. El J. Holtzman, Canon und Tra- 
dition, 1859.] 


The original living source of the knowledge of all Christian truth 
was the Spirit of Christ himself, who, according to his promise, 
guided the Apostles, and the first heralds of Christianity, into all 
truth. The Catholic Church, therefore, considered herself from the 
first as possessing this spirit ; and consequently, that the guardianship 
of the true tradition, and the development of the doctrines which it 
teaches, were committed to her. A work which only the first church 
could perform, was to preserve the oral tradition, and to collect the 
written apostolical documents into a canon of Scripture. It was not 
until this canon was nearly completed that the tradition of the 
church, both oral and written, came to be considered, along with the 
sacred canon, as a distinct branch of the one original source.’ 


* The doctrine concerning the Scripture and tradition can, then, be fully 
understood only when taken in connection with the dogma concerning the 
church (§ 71). 

* On this account it is not correct to represent Scripture and tradition as 
two sources flowing alongside of each other. On the contrary, both flow 
from one common source, and separate only after some time, The same 
term xavéy (regula scil. fidei) was first applied to both. For its usage comp. 
Suicer (Thesaur-.s Ecclesiast. sub voce) and Planck, H., Nonnulla de Signi- 
ficat., Daronis in Ecclesia Antiqua ejusque Serie reste constituenda, Gétt 
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1820. Witzsch, System der christlichen Lehre, § 40, 41. [Zardner, Works, 
v. p. 257,] 

According to the Montanists, there are various historical stages or periods 
of revelation, viz., 1. The law and the prophets; the period of primitive 
revelation, which extends to the manifestation of Christ, and corresponds to 
the duritia cordis, 2. The period of the Christian revelation, ending with 
the person of Christ, and in the circle of the Apostles, and corresponding to 
the infirmitas carnis. 8. The period of the revelation of the Paraclete, 
extending to the end of time, and corresponding to the sanctitas spiritualis, 
Comp. Tertull. De Monogam. 14; Schwegler, Montanismus, p. 87. (This, 
however, refers primarily to the moral, and not to the doctrinal.) 


¢ ai, 
CANON OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 


[Cosin, Scholastic History of the Canon, 4to, Lond. 1657, 1672. Du Pin, History of the 
Canon and Writers of the Books of the Old and New Test., 2 vols. fol. Lond. 1699- 
1700. Schmid, Historia Antiq. et Vindicatio Canonis V. et N. T. Lips. 1775. Jones, 
New and Full Method of settling the Canonic. Authority of the N. Test. 3 vols. 
Alecander, Canon of the O. and N. Test. ascertained. Philad. 1828. *Lardner, N., 
Credibility of the Gospel History (Works, i. to iv. and v. to p. 251). Alexander, W. 
£., on the Canon, in Kitto, Cycl. of Bibl. Liter. where the literature is given.] Vv. 
Kirchhofer, Quellensammlung zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons bis auf 
Hieronymus, Zur. 1844, IT. 

[F. C. Baur, on the primitive sense of Canon (not, having the force of law, but, writings 
definitely set apart) in Zeitschrift f wiss, Theol. 1858. W. J. Thiersch, Die Kirche im 
apost. Zeitalter, und die Entstehung der N. Test. Schriften, 1852. Oehler, art. Kanon 
in Herzog’s Realencycl. B. F Westcott, Hist. of Canon of N. T. Lond. 1845. Testi- 
monia Ante-Niczna pro Auctoritate S. Script, in Routh’s Reliquie Sacre, Tom. v. 
1848, pp. 336-354. Most Ancient Canon of New Test. R. Creswell, in Theol. Critic, 
Sept. 1852. Credner, Die altesten Verzeichnisse der heil. Schriften, in Theol. Jahrb. 
1857. Jan. Van Gilse, Disp. de antiquis. Lib. Sacr. Nov. Test. Catalog. Amstelod. 
1852. P. Bétticher, Versuch einer Herstellung des Canon Muratorianus, in Zeitschrift 
f. d. luth. Theol. 1854. @. Credner, Gesch. d. N. Test. Canon, ed. Volckmar, Berlin, 
1860.] . 


Before the formation of the Canon of the New Testament, that 
of the Old Testament,’ long since closed, was held in high esteem in 
the Catholic church. The Gnostics, however, and among them the 
Marcionites in particular, rejected the Old Test.? Gradually the 
Christian Church felt the need of having the writings of the ajos- 
tles and evangelists in a collective form. These writings owed their 
origin to different causes. The apostolical epistles were primarily 
intended to meet the exigencies of the times; the narratives of the 
so-called evangelists’ had likewise been composed with a view to 
supply present wants, but also with reference to posterity. These 
testimonies of primitive and apostolical Christianity, in a collected 
form, would serve as an authoritative standard, and form a barrier 
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against the introduction of all that was either of a heterogeneous 
nature, or of a more recent date, which was trying to press into 
the church (apocryphal and heretical). The Canon of the New 
Testament, however, was only gradually formed, and closed. In the 
course of the second century the four gospels were received by the 
church in the form in which we now have them,‘ with a definite 
exclusion of the gospels favored by the heretics.6 In addition, at 
the close of our present period, besides the Acts of the Apostles 
by Luke, there were also recognized 13 Epistles of Paul, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, which, however, only a part of the church con- 
sidered to be a work of Paul,* together with the first Epistle of 
John, and the first Epistle of Peter. With regard to the second 
and third Epistles of John, the Epistles of James, Jude, and the 
second of Peter, and, lastly, the Book of Revelation, the opinions as 
to their authority were yet for some time divided? On the other 
hand, some other writings, which are not now considered as forming 
a part of the Canon, viz., the Epistles of Barnabas and Clement, 
and the Shepherd of Hermas, were held by some (viz. Clement and 
Origen) in equal esteem with the Scriptures, and quoted as such! 
The whole collection, too (so far as it was had), was already called 
by Tertullian, Novum Testamentum (Instrumentum); and by Origen 
4 Kawv7 dcaOjKn.” 


* A difference of opinion obtained only in reference to the use of Greek 
writings of later origin (Libri Ecclesiastici, Apocrypha). The Jews them- 
-selves had already made a distinction between the Canon [?] of the Egyptian 
Jews and the Canon of the Jews of Palestine, comp. Miinscher, Handbuch, 
vol. i. p. 240, ss., Géeseler, Dogmengesch. p. 86-sq., and the introductions to 
the O. Test. Melito of Sardis (in Euseb. iv. 26), and Origen (ibid. vi. 25), 
give enumerations of the books of the O. Test., which nearly coincide. 
[ZLardner, ii. p..158, 159; 493-513. Stuart, Critical Hist. and Defense of 
the O. Test. Canon, p. 431, ss.] The difference between what was original, 
and what had been added in later times, was less striking to those Christians 
who, being unacquainted with the Hebrew, used only the Greek version. 
Yet Justin M. does not quote the apocrypha of the O. Test., though he fol- 
lows the Septuagint version; comp. Semisch, II. p. 8, ss. On the other 
hand, other church writers cite even the fourth Book of Ezra, and Origen 
defends the tale about Susanna, as well as the books of Tobias and Judith 
(Ep. ad Julium Africanum); although he also expressly distinguishes the 
Book of Wisdom from, the canon, and assigns to it a lower authority (Pro- 
log. in Cant.}. [Comp. Fritzsche, Kurzgef. Comm. zu den Apocryph. des 
alt. Test. 1858-6. J. H. Thornwell, Arguments of Rome in behalf of the 
Apocrypha, 1845. Stowe, on Apoc. in Bib. Sacra, 1854. Book of Judith, 
in Journal of Sac. Lit. 1856. Volekmar, Composition des Buchs Judith, 
Theol. Jahrb. 1857; and on Book of Ezra, Zurich, 1858, comp. Hilgenfeld, in 
Zeitschrift f. wiss. Theol, 1858. R. A, Lipsius, Das Buch Judith, Zeitschrift 
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f. wiss. Theol. 1859. A. von Gutschmidt, Apokalypse des Ezra, ibid. 1860. 
Bleek, Die Stellung d. Apocryphen, in Stud. u. Krit. 1853.] 

> Comp. Meander’s Gnostiche Systeme, p. 276, ss, Baur, Christliche 
Gnosis, p. 240, ss. The Clementine Homilies also regarded many statements 
in the O. Test. as contrary to truth, and drew attention to the contradictions 
which are found there, Hom, iii. 10, 642, and other passages. Comp. Cred- 
‘ner, 1. c.and Baur, p. 317, ss. pp. 366, ae [ZLardner, viii. 485--489. Norton, 
lc. iii, p. 238.] 

* Tt is well known that‘the words eee: evayyedtoThc, had a very 
different meaning in primitive Christianity; comp. the lexicons to the N. 
Test. and Suicer, Thes. pp. 1220 and 1234.—Justin, M., however, remarks 
(Apol. i. ¢, 66), that the writings which he called drouvnuovetuara of the 
Apostles, were also called evayyéAca, But it has been questioned whether 
we are to understand by evayyéAsa the four canonical gospels; see Schweg- 
ler, Nachapostol. Zeitalter, p. 216, ss. (Against him, Semisch, Denkw. des 
Justin, Hamb. 1848.) Concerning these dtopvn., and the earliest collections 
of the Gospel-narratives (6 xtotoc), the Diatessaron of Tatian, etc. comp. the 
Introductions to the N. Test. [G@eseler, Ueber die Entstehung und frtihesten 
Schicksale der Evangel. 1818. Lardner, V., On the Credibility of the Gospel 
history. (Works, i. iv. v. to p. 251.) Morton, A., On the Genuineness of 
the Gospels, vol. i. Tholuck, A., in Kitto, ],-c. art. Gospel.] 

4 Trenceus, adv. Haer. iii. 11, 7, attempts to explain the number four on 
cosmico-metaphysical grounds: ’Errecd) téooapa KkAiuata Tov Koopod, év @ 
éopéy, elol, Kat téooapa nafoAcka TvEeipata, Katéorapta db 4 éKKAnoia 
éml mdons Tie yiic. LTdbA0¢ dé Kai orhprypa éExKAnoiac 7d ebayyéAov Kai 
mretpa Gwij¢ x. tT. A. Tertull. adv. Mare. iv. 2,5. Clement of Alex. in Euseb. 
vi. 18. Origen in tom i, in Johan, Opp. iv. p. 5. For further testimonies of 
antiquity comp. the Introductions (de Wette, p. 103) [and the works of 
Lardner in particular]. 

5 Orig. Hom. i. in Luc. Opp. T. iii. p. 933, multi conati sunt scribere evan- 
gelia, sed non omnes recepti, etc. [The principal spurious gospels are the 
following : The Gospel of the Infancy of Jesus; the Gospel of Thomas the 
Israclite ; the Prot-evangelion of James ; the Gospel of the Nativity of Marys 
the Gospel of Nicodemus, or the Acts of Pilate; the Gospel of Marcion; the 
Gospel of the Hebrews (most probably the same with that of the Nazarenes), 
ard the Gospel of the Egyptians.] On these uncanonical Gospels, and on the 
Apocryphal Gospels of the Infancy and Passion of Christ, compare the intro- 
ductions to the N. Test. and the treatises of Schneckenburger, Hahn, etc., 
Fabricius, Codex. Apocryph. N. Test. iii, Hamb. 1719, and helo, D. I. C, 
Cod. Apocr, N. Test. Lipsie, 1832. Ullmann, historisch oder mythisch. 
[ Lardner, Works, ii. 91-98, 236, 250, 251; iv. 97, 106, 131, 468 ; viii, 524— 
535, Norton, |. ¢. iii. p. 214-286. Wright, W., in Kitto, |. c. art. Gospels, 
spurious, where the literature is given.] The Acts of the Apostles became 
generally known at a later period. Justin Martyr does not refer to it, nor 
does he cite wy Pauline epistle, though Pauline reminiscences are found 
in his works; see Semisch, p. 7, sq. and also his Apostolische Denkwor- 
digkeiten, On the Gospels of Marcion sce the treatises of Franck (Studien 
und Kritiken, 1855), and Velekmar, Das Evang. Marcion’s, Leipz, 1352, 
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[D. Harting, Quest. de Marcione, Trajecti ad Rhenun, 1849. Hilgenfeld, 
Untirsuchungen, THalle, 1850, and in Niedner’s Zeitschrift, 1855. Ritschl, 
Das Evang. Marcion und die Kanon. Evang. Tiibing. 1817. Marcion and 
his Relation to St. Luke, in Church Review, Oct. 1856. Rud. Hofmann, 
Das Leben J:su nach den Apokryphen, Leipz. 1851; comp. O. B. Frothing- 
ham in Christ. Exam, 1852. Evangelia Apocrypha, ed C. Tischendorf, Lipz. 
1853 ; comp. Ellicott in Cambridge Essays, 1856. Giles, The Uncanonicel 
Gospels, ete. collected, 2, 8vo. Lond. 1853. C. Tischendorf, Acta Apost. 
Apov. 1851; comp. Kitto’s Journal of Sac. Lit, 1852.] 

5 Comp, Bleek’s Einleitung zum Bricfe an die Hebraer. Berlin, 1828. 
De Wette, Hinleitung ins N. Test. ii. p. 247. [Stuart's Comment. on the 
Epistle to the Heb, 2d. ed. Andov. 1833. Alexander, W. L., in Kitto, 1. ¢. 
sub voce, where <he literature is given.] 

* The Canon of Origen in Euseb, vi. 25. [Zardner, ii. 493-513.] The 
controversy on.the Book of Revelation was connected with the controversy 
on millennarianism. Comp, Liicke, Versuch einer vollstandigen Einleitung 
in dic Offenbarung Johannis, und die gesammte apokryphische Litteratur. 
Bonn, 1882, p. 261, ss. and 2d ed. [* Davidson, S., in Kitto, 1, c. sub voce 
Revelation. + Stuart, Comment. on the Apocalypse, i. p. 290, ss. A. Hil- 
genfeld, Die jiidische Apokalyptik in ihrer gesch. Entwicklung. Jena. 1857.] 

* Clem, Strom, i. 7, p. 339, ii. 6, p. 445, ii. 7, p. 447 (ii. 15, ii, 18), iv. 17, 
p: 609, v. 12, p. 693, vi: 8, pp. 772, 773. Orig. Comment. in Epist. ad Rom, 
Opp. iv. p. 683. (Comment, in Matth. Opp. iii. p. 644.) Hom. 88, in Num, 
T. ii, p. 249. Contra Celsum i. 1, §63, Opp. i. 378. (Comment. iv Joh. T. 
iv. p. 153), De Prine. ii. 3, T. i. 82. Euseb. iii. 16. Afiinscher, Handbuch, 
i. p. 289. Mohler, Patrologie, i. p. 87. [Lardner, ii. 18, 247, 528; ii. p. 
186, 137; 249, 303, 304, 530-532.] The Apocryphal book of Enoch was 
put by Tertullian on a line with Scripture ; De Cultu. Fem. i.,3. [On Enoch, 
comp. the treatises of Dillman and Ewald, 1854; Aéstlin in Theo. Jahrb., 
1856.] 

* Tertullian Adv. Mare, iv., 1. Origen De Princip. iv. 1. Gieseler in Dog- 
mengesch. p. 93. 


§ 32. | 
INSPIRATION AND EFFICACY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Sorntag, G. F. N., Doctrina Inspirationis ejusque Ratio, Historia et usus popularis, Heid- 
elberg, 1810, 8. Rudelbach, A. G., die Lehre von der Inspiration der heiligen Schrift, 
mit Berticksichtigung der neuesten Untersuchungen dariiber von Schleiermacher, 
Twesten, und Steudel. (Zeitschrift fir die gesammte lutherische Theologie und Kirche, 
edited by Rudelbach and Guerike, 1840, i. 1.) Credner, De Librorum N. T. Inspiratione 
quid statuerint Christiani ante seculum tertium medium, Jen. 1828, and his Beitrige 
zur Kinleitung in die Bibl. Schriften, Halle, 1832. W. Grimm, Inspiration, in Gruber 
and Ersch, Eneyclop. sect. ii, vol. xix. [B. # Westcott, Catena on Inspiration, 
in his Elements of Gospel Harmony, 1851, and Introd. to Gospels, 1860.] @ 
Wordsworth, Insp. of Holy Script. 2d ed, 1851 (also on the Canon). William Lee, 
The Insp. of Holy Scripture, Lond. 1854; New York, 1857. Patristic Test. to In- 
8,.ration, in Princeton Review, 1851. A. Tholuck, Die Inspirationslehre, in Zeitschrift 
£ wiss, Theol. (transl. in Journal of Sac. Lit. 1854), and in Herzog’s Realencyclopiidie, 
&. Rothe, Studien und Kriviken, 1859, 1860; and, Zur Dogmatik, 1863. 
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That the prophets and apostles taught under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, was the universal belief of the ancient church, founded 
in the testimony of Scripture itself.’ But this living idea of inspira- 
tion was by no means confined to the written letter. The Jews, 
indeed, had come to believe in the verbal inspiration of their 
sacred writings, before the canon of the New Testament was com- 
pleted, at a time when, with them, the living source of prophecy 
had ceased to flow. This theory of verbal inspiration may have 
been, in its external form, mixed up to some extent with the hea- 
then notions concerning the pavrex7) (art of soothsaying),? but it did 
not spring from them. It showed itself in an adventurous form in 
the fable about the origin of the Septuagint version, which was cur- 
rent even among many Christian writers.* The fathers, however, in 
their opinions respecting inspiration, wavered between a more and 
less strict view.’ Verbal inspiration is throughout referred by them 
more distinctly to the scriptural testimonies found in the Old, rather 
than in the New Testament ;° and yet we already find very positive 
testimonies as to the inspiration of the latter.” They frequently 
appeal to the connection existing between the Old and the New 
Testaments,’ consequently implying that the two parts of Scripture 
belong together. Origen goes to the opposite extreme, and main- - 
tains that there had been no sure criterion of the inspiration of the 
Old Testament before the coming of Christ ; that this inspiration 
only follows from the Christian point of view.® All, however, in- 
sisted on the practical importance of the Scripture, its richness of 
Divine wisdom clothed in unadorned simplicity, and its fitness to 
promote the edification of believers.’ 


2 9 Tim. ili. 16; 2 Pet. i. 19-21. 

2 Philo was the first writer who transferred the ideas of the ancients con- 
cerning the pavte«# (comp. Phocylides, v. 121, Plutarch, De Pythie Oracu- 
lis, and De Placitis Philosophorum, v. 1), to the prophets of the O. Test. (De 
Spec. Legg. iti. ed. Mangey, ii. 348, Quis div. rerum Her; Mangey, i. 510, 
511; De Pram. et Pen. ii. 417, comp. Gfrérer, |. c. p. 54, ss. Dahne, 1. 
p. 58). Josephus, on the other hand, adopts the more limited view of 
verbal inspiration, Contra Apion, i. 7, 8. [For a full view of the opinions 
of Philo and Josephus, see Lee, u. s, Append. F.] The influence of heathen- 
ism is wholly denied by Schwegler (Montan. p. 101 sq.); against this, Semésch, 
Justin Mart. ii. p. 19; Baumgarten-Crusius, Comp. ii. p. 52 and 53, with the 
remarks of Mase. At any rate, “the Jewish and heathen notions of proph- 
ecy only gave the forms, into which flowed the church idea of the Holy 
Spirit in the Scriptures.” The idea of the payTee® was carried out in all its 
consequences by one section of the Christian church, viz., the Montanists, 
who attached chief importance to the unconscious state of the person filled 
with the Spirit, comp. Schwegler, Moutanismus, p. 99. Allusions to it are 
also found in the writings of some fathers, especially Athenagoras, Leg. c. 9, 
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Kar’ txaracw zév ey avtoicg Aoyiopdv Knivicavtog abtod¢g Tob Oeiou 
mvevjatoc. Comp. Tert. Advers, Mare. iv. c. 22. Origen speaks very 
decidedly against it; Contra Cels. vii. 4. Opp. i. p. 596. 

* The fable given by Aristeas was repeated with more or less numerous 
additions and embellishments by other writers, comp. Josephus, Antiq. xii. c 
2. Philo, De Vita Mos. 660. Stahl, in Eichhorn’s Repertorium fiir biblische 
und morgenlandische Litteratur, i. p. 260, ss. Hichhorn, Einleitung ins Alte 
Test. § 159-338. Rosenmitller, Ilandbuch fiir Litteratur der biblischen 
Kritik und Exegese, ii. p. 334, ss. Jahn, Einleitung ins Alte Test. § 33-67, 
Berthold, § 154-190. De Wette,i. p. 58. Miunscher, Handbuch, i. p. 307, 
ss. G@frorer, p. 49. Ddhne, i, 57, ii. 1, ss. [Davidson, S., Lectures on 
Biblical Criticism, Edinb. 1839, p. 35-44. The same in Auto, Cyclop. of 
Bibl. Literat. art. Septuagint.] According to Philo, even the grammatical 
errors of the LXX. are inspired, and offer welcome material to the allegor- 
ical interpreter, Ddhne, i. p. 58. Comp. Justin M. Coh. ad Greece. ¢. 13, 
Irenwus, iii. 21, Clem. of Alex. Strom. i, 21, p. 410. Clement perceives in 
the Greek version of the original the hand of Providence, because it pre- 
vented the Gentiles from pleading ignorance in excuse of their sins, Strom, 
i. 7, p. 338. 

4 Philo had already taught degrees in inspiration, comp. De Vita, Mos. iii. 
(Tom. ii, p. 161, ed. Mangey). The apostolical Fathers speak of inspiration 
in very general terms ; in quoting passages from the O. Test., they use indeed 
the phrase: Aéyes 76 mvedua 7d dytov, or similar expressions, but they do 
not give any more definite explanation regarding the manner of this inspira- 
tion. Comp. Clement of &. in several places; Zynat. ad Magn. c. 8, ad Phil- 
adelph, c. 5, etc. Sonntag, Doctrina Inspirationis, § 16. Justin M. is the 
first author in whose writings we meet with a more definite, doctrinal expla- 
nation of the process, in the locus classicus, Cohort. ad Graec. § 8: Odre yap 
gtvoe odte avOpwnivy évvoia obtw peydAa Kai Pela yivOonery avOparote 
Ovvatov, GAAG TH dvobev ent tod¢ dyiovg dvdpag THviKadTa KaTEd0o0toyq 
Swped, oi¢ ob Adywy édénoe TéxVIC, OvSE TOD EptoTLKHS TL Kad ptAovetKus 
eimely, GAAG Kabapove EavTovs Ti Tod Oeiov TvEvuaTOC Tapacyeiv evepyeia, 
iv’ abtd Td Osiov é obpavod katlov TAKTpoY, HormEp dpydvw KOdpac tivd¢ 
i) Abpac, Toig diKaiowg dvdpdor Ypwpevov, Thy THY Ociwy Hiv Kat obpaviwy 
adrokaavyy yraow Ota Toto roivuy Worép && Evde aTduaToc Ka) judg yAwT- 
Tn¢ Kal Tepl Oeov, Kal TrEpt Kdowov KTicEwC, Kal TEPt TAdGEWS aVvOpwTOD, 
kal wept dvOpwrivncg puxyije dOavaciag Kal Tio weTa TOV Biov TodTOV pEA- 
Aovane toecOat kpicewc, kal rept TdvTwv wv dvayKatov tty gor eidévat, 
dKorov0uc ka ovpavac GAARA Edidasav Hude, Kai Tada drapdpoe TOT0LG 
TE Kal Xpovote THV Ociav tiv didackadiav napeoynkétes. Whether Justin 
here maintains a pure passivity on the part of the writer,or whether the pecu- 
liar structure of the instrument, determining the tone, is to be taken into cons 
sideration, see Semisch, p.18, who identifies the view of Justin and the Mon- 
tanistic; Schwegler ; Montanism, p. 101; and Meander, Dogmengesch, p. 
99. [Justin transfers the Platonic relation of the Nove to the voepdy in 
man, to the relation of the Adyo¢ to the onépua Aoytxdy, the human reason 
allied to the divine.”]. From the conclusion at which Justin arrives, it is alsc 
apparent that he limits inspiration to what is religious, to what is necessary 
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to be known in order to be saved.—The theory proposed in the third book 
of Theophilus ad Autolycum, c. 23, has a more external character; he as- 
cribes the correctness of the Mosaic Chronology, and subjects of a similar 
nature, to Divine inspiration ; [lib. ili. c. 23: ént thy doyiy tij¢ Tod Kéopov 
kribewe, qv dvéypare Mwaijc 6 Oepdnwy tod Oeod dud rvetpatog ’Ayiov.] 
Comp. also Athenag., Leg. c. 7, and c. 9 (where the same figure occurs; 
woel abanrig abdby éunvetoat).—tThe views of Jrencus on inspiration were 
equally strict and positive, Advers. Herct. ii, 28: Scripture quidem perfectes 
sunt quippe a verbo Dei et Spiritu ejus dicts, and other passages contained 
in the third book. Tertullian De prescript. Heeret. 8, 9, Advers. Mare. iii, 
6. Apol. c. 18 (comp. however, § 34).—Clement of Alesand?, calls the 
sacred Scriptures in different places ypapa¢ OeoTvetorac, or quotes Td yap 
OToLa KUpLoV, TO dytov TYEdwa EAdAHOE TabTa, etc, Coh. ad Gr. p. 66, 86 ; 
ibidem, p. 67, he quotes Jeremiah, and then corrects himself in these words: 
UGAdov dé év ‘lepewea 7d dytov Tvedua, etc., and likewise Peed. i. 7, p. 134: 
"O vouoc 6a Mwoéwe 86607, ody b7d Mucéwe, dAAA bd pév Tod Adyou, 
Oa Mwcéwe dé tod Ospdérovtoc abtov. [Clement, Peed. lib. 1.8 6: Aud 
TovTO dpa prvoriKiig TO ev TH ’AToaTOAW “Aylov TvEipa, TH Tov Kupiov 
aroypwuevoy puri, Téda buac énétioa (1 Cor. iii, 2), Aéyet.] On the 
infallibility of the inspired writings, see Strom. ii. p. 482, vii. 16, p. 897. 
Cyprian calls all the books of the Bible divine plenitudinis fontes, Advers. 
Jud, preef. p..18, and uses in his quotations the same phraseology which 
Clement employs, De Unit. Eccles. p. 111, De Opere et Eleem. p. 201. [De 
Op. et Eleem, ; “ Loquitur in Script. Divinis Spiritus Sanctus;” “Item beatus 
Apostolus Paulus dominicw inspirationis gratia plenus.” De Unit. Eccl. : 
“ Per Apostolam premonet Spiritus Sanctus et dicit: (1 Cor. xi., 19), Oportet 
et. hareses esse.” | 

° Thus, Justin Mart. speaks only of the inspiration of the Old Test, with 
emphatic interest, although he undoubtedly carried over the idea of inspira- 
tion to the New Test., see Semisch, ii, p. 12. That he held the evangelists 
to be inspired, see ibid. p. 22 (against Credner), Comp. Jacobi, ubi supra. 
p. 57, sq. 

® The doctrine about inspiration, as set forth in the N. Test. writings, stood 
in close connection with the doctrine of the Holy Spirit and his work. But 
the fathers did not think so much of the apostles as writers, as of the power 
which was communicated to them to teach, and to perform miracles. It was 
only by degrees, and after the writings of the N. Test. had also been collected 
into one Codex (see § 31, 9), that they adopted concerning the N. Test. 
those views which had isne been entertained about the verbal inspiration of 
the O. Test. » Tertudlian first makes mention of this Codex as Vovum Jn- 
strumentum, or (quod magis usui est dicere) Movwm Testamentum, adv. 
Mare. iv. 1; and he lays so much stress upon the reception of the ertire Co- 
dex as a criterion of orthodoxy, that he denies the Holy Spirit to all who do 
not receive Luke’s Acts of the Apostles as canonical (De Prescr. Her. 22). 
The general terms in which Justin Mar tyr speaks of the divine inspiration 
and miraculous power of the Apostles, as in Apol. i, ¢, 39, and of the spirituat 
gifts of Christians, Dialog. cum Tryph. § 88; and the more general in which 
he describes the inspiration of the old poets and philosophers (cited in Sonn 
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tag, u.s. 6 and 9) belong to this subject only in a wide sense. Tertullian, 
however (from his Montanistic stand point ?) draws a distinction between the 
two kinds of inspiration, viz. the apostolical, and that which is common to 
all believers (De Exhort. Castit: c. 4), and represents the latter as only partial ; 
but he docs not refer the former kind of inspiration to the mere act of writing, 
But in the writings of Jrenwus we find a more definite allusion to the extra- 
ordinary assistance of the Holy Spirit in writing the books, with a special 
reference to the New Testament writers; Adv. Veer. iii. 16, § 2: Potuerat 
dicere Matthaeus: Jesu vero generatio sic erat; sed preevidens spiritus saxctus 
depravatores, et preemuniens contra fraudulentiam eorum per Matthum ait: 
Christi autem generatio sic crat. [Comp. Westcott on Gospels, 1860, p. 383 sq.] 

7 Tren, adv. Her. iv. 9, p. 237: Non alterum quidem vetera, alterum vero 
preferentem nova docuit, sed unum et eundem. Paterfamilias enim Domi- 
nus est, qui universes domni paterne dominatur, et servis quidem et adhuc 
indisciplinatis condignamn tradens legem ; liberis autem et fide justificatis con- 
gruentia dans precepta, et filiis adaperiens suam hereditatem...... Ea 
autem, quae de thesauro proteruntur nova et vetera, sine contradictione duo 
Testamenta dicit : vetus quidem, quod ante fuerat, legislatio; novum autem, 
que secundum Evangelium est conversatio, ostendit, de qua David ait: Can- 
tate Domino canticum novum, etc. Comp. iii. 11, and other passages. In 
his fragments (p. 346, AMassuet), he compares the two pillars of the house 
under the ruins of which Sampson buried himself and the Philistines, to the 
two Testaments which overthrew Paganism. Yet still Irenaeus had an open 
eye for the human side of the Bible. He wrote an essay upon the peculiari- 
ties of the style of Paul, in which, among other things, he explains the syn- 
tactic defects in the sentencés of the Apostle by the velocitas sermonum 
suorum, which again he connects with the “impetus” of his soul. Comp. 
Neander, Church Hist. 8d ed. p. 171. Clem, Al. Peed. p. 307; "Apu dé 
TO vou» dinkdvovy TH Ady ele Tadaywyiay nie avOpwrdtytoc, 6 pey 
1a Mwoéwe, 6 dé 'di ’AtroatéAwy. Comp. Strom. i. 5, p. 331, ii. 10, p. 543. 

® Orig. De Princip. iv. c. 6, Opp. i p. 161: Aexréov gk Ort TO THY 
TpopnTicay Adywv évOeov Kat Be avevnansdu Tov Mwoéwe vouov Edampev 
émidnuhaavtos ’Inoov. ’Evapyi yap napadeciyyara epi tod Oeomvetotove 
Biya tac Tahatac ypadac mpd Tig émuOnuiacg Tob Xpiotov mapactioas ov 
ndvy dvvatov qv, dad’ f "Inood énidnuia dvvauévove brontevecOar Tov 
vinov Kal Tod Tpopytac ac ov Oeia, cic Tobudavec iyyayer, we oipuriw 
Xape:i dvayeypappéva, From this point of view Origen acknowledges the 
inspiration of both the Old and the New Testaments, De Princ. prowm. c. 8, 
Opp. i. p. 18, lib. iv. ad. init.; Contra Cels. v. 60. Opp. i. p. 623; Hom, in 
Jerem, Opp. T. iii, p. 282: Sacra volumina spiritus plenitudinem, spirant, 
nihilque est sive in lege, sive-in evangelio, sive in apostolo, quod non a pleni- 
tudine diving majestatis descendat. In the 27th Hom. in Num. Opp. T. ii. 
p. 365, he further maintains that (because of this inspiration) nothing super- 
flnous could have found its way into the sacred Scriptures, and that we must 
seck for divine illumination when we mect with difficulties, Comp. Hom. in 
Exod. i, 4, Opp. T. ii. p. 131: Ego credens verbis Domini mei Jesu Christi, 
in lege et *Prophetis jota aude unum aut apicem non pato esse mysteriis 
vacuum, nec puto aliquid horum transire posse, donec omnia fiant. Philoca- 
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lia (Cantabrig. 1658), p. 19: IIpémee 08 ra Edyta ypdupata morete nde 
uiuy Kepaiay Eye Keviy copiac Ocov 6 yap évrerddpevoc éu0t TH dvOparrus 
kat Aéywu' OvK bfOjoi evesmedy pov Kevdg (Exod. xxiv. 20), ToAAG mAéo¥ 
abro¢ oddév xevoy epet. Comp. Schnitzer, p. 286. But yet the historical 
and chronological difficulties attending the attempt to harmonize the gospels 
did not escape the critical sagacity of Origen. He acknowledges that, taken 
verbally, there are insoluble contradictions in the narration of the Evangelists 
(comp. Hom. X. in Joh, Opp. Tom. iv. p. 162, ss.), but comforts himself with 
the idea that truth does not consist in the owuartexot¢ xapaxtipatv. Thus, for 
example, he notices the difference in the accounts of the healing of the blind 
men (Matth. xx, 30 sq. Mark x. 46 sq. Luke, xviii. 35 sq.). But in 
order not to concede inexactitude, he takes refuge in strange allegories (com- 
pare Comm. in Matth. Opp. Tom. iii. p. 372), Another way of escape in 
respect to doctrinal difficulties was open to him, in the assumption of a con- 
descension of God, training his people, as a teacher, in conformity with their 
state of culture at each period (Cont. Celsum, iv. 71; Tom. i. P. 556). Like 
Trenzus, Origen also grants that there are inaccuracies and solecisms in the 
style of the ‘Biblical writers (Opp. iv. p. 93), and so, too, different sizles of 
writing in Paul (Ep. ad Rom. x. Opp. iv. p. 678, 6). “In general,” says Giese- 
ler (Dogmengesch. p. 98), “ Origen appears to understand by inspiration, not 
the pouring in of foreign thoughts, but an exaltation of the powers of the 
soul, whereby prophets [and apostles] were elevated to the knowledge of the 
truth ; and this view was held fast in the school of Origen.” Comp. also the 
passages there cited, from which it appears that Origen, with all his exay- 
gerated views of inspiration, also admitted that there were uninspired pas- 
sages in the Scripture, and thus distinguished between its divine and human 
elements. [The passages are such ,as 1 Cor. vii. 6, 10, etc. And Gieseler 
adds, that Origen “did not follow out such hints any farther, but in other 
passages declared all the Holy Scriptures, including the writings of the 
Apostles, to be unconditionally inspired.” | 
* Ireneus compares the sacred Scriptures to the treasure which was hid 
in a field, Adv. Heer. iv. 25, 26, and recommends their perusal also to the 
laity, but under the direction of the presbyters, iv. 82. Clement of Alexandr. 
describes their simplicity, and the beneficial effects which they are calculated 
to produce, Cuh. p. 66: Tpagat dé al Oeiat Kar roAtteiar aMppovec, obvTo- 
vot awrnpiac 6dol, yuuval KoupwreKic Kal tio éxto¢ KadApwriacg Kal 
ITwuvatag Kat Kodaxeiacg bndpxyovbat dviotdav dyx6uevov bird Kakiacg Tov 
avOpwrov, imepdoncal tov ddtabov Toy BiwtiKdy, pd Kab v7 abtt pong 
TOAAG BepaTrevovoat, i ie pev tpoas THC érregntov ardtng, po apes 
Tovoat dé epaviog ele mpovntov ouTnpiav. Comp. ibid. p. 71: ‘lepa yap 
oc dAnbec Ta isparototyTa Kat OeonotovyTa ypdupata kK. 7. A, Clement 
did not confine this sanctifying power to ‘the mere letter of Scripture, but 
thought that the Aoysxot véuor had been written, not only év rAad? Ardivace, 
Gad’ év Kapdiate dvOpairwr, Ped. iii. p. 8073 so that at least the effects 
produced by the Bible depend upon the susceptibility of the mind. The 
language of Origen is similar, contra Cels. vi. 2, p. 630: @702 0’ 6 Geiog 
Adyoe, ob« abtapxec eivar Td Aeyouevov (Kdy Kal? abtd dAnOé¢ Kal ToTE- 
K@TaTOV q) Tpd¢ TO KaOiKédBaL GvOpwTivas Puyiic, eav pH Kal dbvapig Teg 
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Ged0ev 5009 TH A€yovTt, Kal vdpic EnravOjoy ToIc Aeyouévotc, Kat abty obK 
aGeel eyytvolévn toig dvvoiwwe Aéyovet, Accordingly, the use of the 
Scripture was universally recommended by the old Christian teachers, and 
the apologists call upon the heathen to convince themselves out of the Scrip- 
tures of the truth of what was told to them. [Comp. Gieseler, Dogmengesch, 
§ 23, on the General Use of the Bible: Justin, in his Coh. ad Greecos, calls 
apon the heathen to read the prophetic Scriptures. Athenagoras, in his 
Apology, presupposes that the emperors Marcus Aurelius and his son have 
the Old Testament. All the Scriptures were read in the public services of 
Christians: Tertull, Apol..c. 39. Origen against Celsus (vii.) defends the 
Bible from the charge that it was written in a common style, by the state- 
ment that it was written for the common man. Comp. C. W. F. Walch, 
Kritische Untersuchung vom Gebrauch der heiligen Schrift unter den Chris. 
ten in den vier ersten Jabrh. Leipz. 1779. W. Goode’s Divine Rule, etc, ubie 
supra. | 
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BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION. 


Olshausen, tiber tiefern Schriftsinn, Kénigsberg, 1824. Rosenmiiller, Historia Interpretat. 
N. Test. T. iii. Zrnesti, J. A. De Origene Interpretationis grammaticee Auctore, 
Opuse. Crit. Lugd. 1764. Hagenbach, Observat. cirea Origenis methodum interpre- 
tande 8. 8. Bas. 1823, cf. the review by Hirzel, in Winer’s Krit. Journal, 1825, Bd. 
iii, Thomasius, Origenes, Appendix I. [Davidson, S., Sacred Hermeneutics, devel- 
oped and applied; including a Hist. of Biblical Interpretation from the earliest of the 
Fathers to the Reform. Edinb. 1843. Comp. also Credner, K. A., in Kitto’s Cyclop. 
of Biblical Literature, sub voce. Fairbairn’s Hermeneutics, 1858.' Frankel, Einfluss 
der palestin. Exegese auf d. Alexandr, Hermeneutik, Leipz. 1851.] 


The tendency to allegorical interpretation’ was connected in a 
twofold manner with the theory of verbal inspiration. Some writers 
endeavored to bring as much as possible into the letter of the sacred 
writings, either on mystical and speculative, or on practical religious 
grounds ; others, from a rationalistic and apologetical tendency, 
were anxious to explain away all that might lead to conclusions 
alike offensive to human reason, and unworthy of the Deity, if taken 
in their literal sense. This may be best seen in the works of Origen, 
who, after the example of Phzlo,’ and of several of the fathers, espe- 
cially of Clement,’ first set forth a definite system of interpretation, 
which allowed a three-fold sense to Scripture ; and accordingly 
they distinguished the anagogical and the allegorical interpretation 
from the grammatical." The+sober method of Jrenccus, who defers 
to God all in the Scripture that is above human understanding,’ is 
in striking contrast with this allegorizing tendency, which makes 
every thing out of the Scriptures. 


* “With their high opinion about the inspiration of the savred writings, 
tavd the dignity of a revelation, we should expect, as a matter 3f course, to 
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meet with careful interpretation, diligently investigating the exact meaning, 
But the very opposite was the fact. Inspiration is done away with by the 
most arbitrary of all modes of interpretation, the allegorical, of which we may 
consider Philo the master.” (Gfrérer, Geschichte des Urchristenthums, i. 
p. 69, in reference to Philo.) However much this may surprise us at first 
sight, we shall find that the connection between this theory f inspiration, 
and the mode of interpretation which accompanies it, is by no means unnat- 
ural; both have one common source, viz., the assumption that there is a 
very great difference between the Bible and other books, That which has 
come down from heaven must be interpreted according to its heavenly 
origin; must be looked upon with other eyes, and touched with other hands 
than profane. Comp. Déhne, on Philo, p. 60. Here it is with the Word, 
‘as it was afterward with the Sacraments. As baptismal water was thought 
to avail nore than common water, and the bread used in the Lord’s supper 
to be different from common bread, so the letter of the Bible, filled with the 
Divine Spirit, became to the uninitiated a hieroglyph, to decipher which a 
heavenly key was needed. 

* Comp. Gfrérer, Diéhne, |. c. [and Conybeare, J. J. The Bampton Lec- 
ture for the year 1824, being an attempt to trace the history and to ascertain 
the limits of the secondary and spiritual interpret. of Script. Oxf. 1824]. 

3 Examples of allegorical and typical interpretation abound in the writings 
of the apostolical and earlier Fathers, sec § 29, note 3. [Comp. Davidson, 
Sacred Hermen. p. 71, ss. Barnabas, 1.7: The two goats (Levit. xvi.) were 
to be fair and perfectly alike; both, therefore, typified the one Jesus, who 
was to suffer for us. The circumstance of one being driven forth into the 
wilderness, the congregation spitting upon it and pricking it, whilst the 
other, instead of being accursed, was offered upon the altar to God, symbol- 
ized the death and sufferings of Jesus. The washing of the entrails with 
vinegar, denoted the vinegar mixed with gall which was given to Jesus on 
the cross. The scarlet wool, put about the head of one of the goats, signified 
the scarlet robe put upon Christ before his crucifixion, The taking off the 
scarlet wool, and placing it on a thorn-bush, refers to the fate of Christ’s 
church. Clement of Alex. lib. v. p. 557: “The candlestick situated south 
of the altar of incense signified the movements of the seven stars making 
circuits southward. From each side of the candlestick projected three 
branches with lights in them, because the sun placed in the midst of the 
other planets gives light both to those aboye and under it by a kind of 
divine music. The golden candlestick has also another enigma, not only in 
being a figure of the sign of Christ, but also in the circumstance of giving 
light in many ways and parts to such as believe and hope in him, by the 
instrumentality of the things at first created.” Comp. also pp. 74, 75, 79, 
80.] For a correct estimate of this mode of interpretation, comp. Mohler, 
Patrologie, i. p. 64: “ The system of interpretation adopted by the earlier 
fathers may not in many. respects agree with our views j-but we should 
remember that our mode of looking at things differs from theirs in more than 
one point. They knew nothing, thought of nothing, felt nothing, but Christ 
—is it, then, surprising that they met him every where, even without seeking 
him 2 In our present state of culture we are scarcely able to form a correct 
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tdea of the mind of those times, in which the great object of commentators was 
to show the connection between the Old and the New Covenant in the most 
vivid manner.” The earlier fathers indulged unconsciously in this mode of 
interpretation ; but Clement of Alex. attempts to establish a theory, asserting 
that the Mosaic laws have a threefold, or even a fourfold sense, tetpaydc 
O& quiv éxannzéov tod vopov thy BodAnowv. Strom. i. 28 (some read 
Tpuya¢ instead of tetpay@c). [Comp. Davidson, 1. c. p. 79] 

* Origen supposes that Scripture has a threefold sense corresponding to 
the trichotomistic division of man into body, soul, and spirit (comp. § 54); 
and this he finds, too (by a petitio principii), in the Scripture itself, in Prov. 
xxii, 20, 21; and in the Shepherd of Hermes, which he values equally with 
Scripture. This threefold sense may be divided into: 1. The grammatical 
[cwpatixéc]=body. 2. The moral [puyexdc]=soul; and 8. The mystical 
[ wvevpatixcc}=spirit. The literal sense, however, he asserts can not always 
be taken, but in certain cases it must be spiritualized by allegorical interpre- 
tation, especially in those places which contain either something indifferent 
in a religious aspect (genealogies, etc.); or what is repulsive to morality (e. 7., 
in the history of the patriarchs); or what is unworthy of the dignity of God 
(the anthropomovrphitic narratives in the book of Genesis, and several of the 
legal injunctious of the Old Testament), Comp. Philo’s method, Gfrérer, u. 
s. Davidson, p. 63. But Origen found stumbling-blocks not only in the Old, 
but also in the New Testament. Thus he declared that the narrative of the 
temptation of our Saviour was not simple history, because he could not solve 
the difficulties which it presents to the historical interpreter. [The gospels 
also abound in expressions of this kind; as when the devil is said‘to have 
taken Jesus to a high mountain. For who could believe, if he read such 
things with the least degree of attention, that the kingdoms of the Persians, 
Scythians, Indians, and’ Parthians, were seen with the bodily eye, and with 
as great honor as kings are looked upon? Davidson, 1. c. p. 99.] He also 
thought that some precepts, as Luke x. 4, Matth. v. 39, 1 Cor. vii. 18, could 
be taken in their literal sense only by the simple (dxepaforc), He does not 
indeed deny the reality of most of the miracles, but he prizes much more 
highly the allegory which they include (comp. § 29, note 10); see besides 
the De Prine. lib. iv. § 8-27, where he gives the most complete exhibition 
of his theory, his exegetical works, and the above-mentioned treatises, with 
the passages there cited. Both tendencies above spoken of, that of interpret 
ing into, and that of explaining away, are obviously exhibited in the writ- 
ings of Origen. Therefore the remark of Lécke (Hermeneutik, p. 39), “ that 
a rationalistic tendency, of which Origen himself was not conscious” may 
account in part for his addiction to allegorical interpretation, can be easily 
reconciled with the apparently contrary supposition, that the cause of it was 
mysticism, based on the pregnant sense of Scripture. “ The letter kills, but 
the spirit yuickens ; this is the principle of Origen. But who does not see 
that the spirit can become too powerful, kill the letter, and take its place 2” 
Hdgar Quinet on Strauss (Revue des deux Mondes, 1838). 

* Lrenceus also proceeded on the assumption that the Scriptures through- 
out were pregnant with meaning, Adv. Her. iv, 18: Nihil enim otiosum, 
nec sinc sgno, neque sine argumento apud eum, and made use of typical 
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interpretation. Nevertheless, he saw the dangers of allegorizing, and con- 
demned it in the Gnostics, Adv. Her. i. 8, 6. We are as little able to 
understand the abundance of nature as the superabundance of Scripture, ibid, 
ii, 28: Nos autem secundum quod minores sumus et novissimi a verbo De 
et Spiritu ejus, secundum hoe et scientia mysteriorum ejus indigemus. Et 
non est mirum, si in spiritualibus et ccelestibus et in his quie habent revelari, 
hoc patimur nos: quandoquidem etiam eorum qu ante pedes sunt (dico 
autem que sunt in hac creatura, que et contrectantur a nobis et videntur et 
sunt nobiscum) multa fugerunt nostram scientiam, et Deo hee ipsa commit- 
timus. Oportet enim eum pre omnibus prascellere...... Ei dé et tOv Ti¢ 
Ktioews Evia piv dvdxettar TO Od, évia dé Kat slg yvOow éAfAvOe tiv 
qpeetépar, ti yaderrdv, el Kal THY év talc ypadaic Sntovpévwr, OAwy THY 
yeepGy mrevpatinay ovody, évia pév éemAdvouev Kata ydptv Oeod, Evia. d& 
dvakeioeTat TO Oe, Kat ov pdvov aldue tv TH veri, dara Kat ev TO péd- 
Aovet; iva det wév 6 Bede diddony, vOpwroc O8 did Tavto¢ pavOdvy Tapa 
Ocov. 


§ 34, 


TRADITION. 


Pelt, iiber Tradition, in the Theologische Mitarbeiten, Kiel, 1813; K. R. Késtlin, Zur Geach, 
des Urchristenthums, in Zeller’s Jahrb. 1850. Jacobi, ubi supra. Comp. § 30. 


Notwithstanding the high esteem in which Scripture was held, the 
authority of tradition was not put in the background. On the con- 
trary, in the controversies with heretics, Scripture was thought to 
be insufficient to combat them, because it maintains its true position, 
and can be correctly interpreted (7. e., according to the spirit of the 
church) only in close connection with the tradition of the church.’ 
Different opinions obtained concerning the nature of tradition. ‘The 
view taken by Jrenceus and Tertullian was of a positive, realistic 
kind ; according to them, the truth was dependent upon an external, 
historical, and geographical connection with the mother churches.’ 
The Alexandrian school entertained a more ideal view ; they saw in 
the more free and spiritual exchange of ideas the fresh and ever- 
living source from which we must draw the wholesome water of 
sound doctrine? It must, however, be acknowledged, that the idea 
of a secret doctrine,‘ favored by the Alexandrian school, which was 
said to have been transmitted along with the publicly received trutk 
from the times of Christ and his Apostles, betrayed a Gnostic ten- 
dency, which might easily endanger the adaptation of Christianity to 
all classes of society. On the other hand, the new revelations of the 
Montanists in like manner broke loose from the basis of the historical 
(traditional) development.’ In contrast with these tendencies it was 
insisted, that tradition is to be measured by Scripture, as well in re- 
spect to doctrine as to the usage of the church ;° this particularly 
appears in Cyprian. 
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1 On the necessity of tradition see Frenceus, i. 10 (p. 49, M.), il. 35, p. 17% 
iii. Pref. c. 1-6, c. 21, iv. 20, 26, 82, (Orelli, i. Program. p. 20.) Especi- 
ally remarkable is the declaration, iii. 4, that the nations had been converted 
to Christianity, not in the first instance by the Scriptures (sine charta et 
atramento), but by means of the Holy Spirit in their hearts, and the faithfully 
preserved tradition. See Tert. Adv. Mare. 6, v. 5, and particularly De Pre- 
scriptione Heereticorum, where he denies to heretics the right of using Serip- 
ture in argument of the orthodox.* Comp. c. 13, seq.; andc. 19, he says: 
Ergo non ad scripturas provocandum est, nec in his constitutendum certamen, 
in quibus aut nulla, aut incerta victoria est, aut par (var. parum) incerte. 
Nam esti non ita evaderet conlatio scripturarum, ut utramque partem parem 
sisteret, ordo rerun desiderabat, illud prius proponi, quod nunc solum dispu-, 
tandum est: quibus competat fides ipsa: cujus sint scripture; a quo et per 
quos et quando et quibus sit tradita disciplina, qua fiunt Christiani, Ubi enim 
apparuerit esse veritatem et discipline et fidei christianz, illic erit veritas 
scripturarum et expositionum et omnium traditionum Christianarum. Comp. 
c. 37: Qui estis? quando et unde venistis? quid in meo agitis, non mei? The 
renouncing of tradition is, according to Tertullian, the source of the mutila- 
tion and corruption of Scripture ; comp. c. 22 and 38. But even in its in- 
tegrity Scripture alone is not able to ward off heresies; on the contrary, ac- 
cording to God’s providential arrangement, it becomes to heretics a source of 
new errors; comp. c. 40, 42.—Clement ‘of Alex. expresses himself thus 
(Stromata, vii. 15, p. 887): As an honest man must not lie, so must we not 
depart from the rule of faith which is handed down by the church; it ig 
necessary to follow those who already have the truth. As the companions of 
Ulysses, bewitched by Circe, behaved like beasts, so he who renounces tra- 
dition ceases to be a man of God; Strom. 16, p. 890, comp. p. 896.— Origen, 
De Princ. proem. i. p. 47: Servetur vero ecclesiastica preedicatio per succes- 
sionis ordinem ab Apostolis tradita et usque ad prasens in ecclesiis perma- 
nens; illa sola credenda est veritas, que in nullo ab ecclesiastica et apostolica 
discordat traditione. 

> Tren. iii. 4 (2, p. 178, M.): Quid enim? Et si de aliqua modica ques- 
tione disceptatio esset, nonne oporteret in antiquissimas recurrere ecclesias, in 
quibus Apostoli conversati sunt, et ab iis de preesenti quastione sumere quod 
certum et re liquidum est? Quid autem, si neque Apostoli quidem scripturas 
reliquissent nobis, nonne oportebat ordinem sequi traditionis, quam tradi- 
derunt iis, quibus committebant ecclesias? ete. Tertul. Perscr. c. 20: De- 
hinc (Apostoli) in orbem profecti eandem doctrinam ejusdem fidei nationibus 
promulgaverunt, et proinde ecclesias apud unamquamque civitatem condi- 
derunt, a quibus, traducem fidei et semina doctrine cetere exinde ecclesice 
mutuate sunt et quotidie mutuantur, ut ecclesie fiant, et per hoc et ipse 
apostolicee deputantur, ut soboles apostolicarum ecclesiarum. Omne genus ad 
originem suam censeatur necesse est. Itaque tot ac tante ecclesia: una est 
illa ab Apostolis prima, ex qua omnes, etc. Comp. c. 21. 


+ On the expression Prescriptio, Semler, in the Index Latin. p. 482: Ex usu forensi 
significant refutationem, qua, qui postoletur, adversarii accusationem disjicit aut in eum 
retorquet; and Tertull. bimself, Praeser. u. 36 * 
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* Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 1, p. 323: Ta Gpéara éEavtAovirva dtewdéo repov 
Bdwp dvadidwot: TpéreTat dé ele pOopay, wv peradaupdves ovddetcr Kal Tov 
oidnpov 1 xpijotc KaOapwtEpov pvAdocer, H O& dxpnoria Lob TobTw yeviyTiKh, 
Luveddver yap gdvar i) ovyyvyyvacia kv Eurrovel bycecviy eal rvebuace 
Kal odpaay, 

“Ibid: Adtixa od moddnis eaeRe ley (6 "Inoobc) & ph roAAGy jy, 
daiyous dé oi¢ mpooirery qrtotato, ToIc olowe Te ExdéEacOat Kat vemalliivas 
mpd¢ avtar Ta O& dréppyta, KaOdrEp 6 Oedc, Adyw ToTEdeTat, ob ypdp- 
pate . . . . GAdd yap Ta protipia pvotiKds Tapadidoras, iva 7 ev 
oréuate AaAoivtog Kat 0 AaAeitae waAAoY O& ove ev dwrf, Gad’ ev TH 
vocio0ar x. t, A. Comp. Euseb, Hist. Eccl. ii. 1 (from the 7th book of the 
Hlypotyposes), and the notes of Valesius and Heinichen. Origen, Contra 
Cels. vi. § 6. Opp. T. i. p. 633. The so-called Disciplina Arcani stands in 
a somewhat wider connection with this; comp. Hrommann, G. C. L. Th. 
De Disciplina Arcani, que in Vetere Ecclesia Christiana obtinuisse fertur, 
Jen. 1833, 8; and Rothe in Herzog’s Realencykl. [also, Heidelb. 1841, and 
Gieseler, Text-Book, i. 232, note.] 

* Comp. § 24, § 30, note 2. Jacobi, u. s. p. 125, sq. On the Guostic tradi- 
tion, see ‘Kouailth, ubi supra, p. 6, sq. 

° Comp. Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. p. 786; vii. p. 891. Origen, Hom. in 
Jerem, i. (Opp. iii. p. 129): Mdprupac det AaBeiv tag ypadde: dudervpot 
yap al értBodal tudy nat al éeyhoerc dmorol elovy (this in relation to the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ). Hippolytus, Contra Noctam, c. 9 (in 
relation to the doctrine respecting God), 

The opinion of Cyprian was developed in the controversy sith the Romish 
bishop Stephen, who appealed to the Romish tradition in support of his views 
concerning the baptism of heretics. Cyprian, on the contrary, justly went 
back from the dried up canal to the source, to the oldest tradition, viz., the 
Sacred Scriptures (divine traditionis caput et origo), Ep. 74, p. 215. In the 
same place, and in the same connection, he says: Consuetudo sine veritate 
vetustas erroris est. Comp, Ep. 71, p. 194: Non est de consuetudine pre- 
scribendum, sed ratione vincendum. It is interesting to observe that, ¢. ¥., 
Irenzeus does not as yet know any traditio humana within the church which 
could in any way contradict the traditio apostolica; such a tradition is known 
by Irenzeus only among the heretics; and Tertullian (as Montanist) had al- 
ready combated the authority of custom with almost the same weapons as 
Cyprian ; comp. De Virgin. Veland. 1: Christus veritatem se, non consne- 
tudinem cognominavit. Quodcunque adversus veritatem sapit, hoc erit heeresis, 
etiam vetus consuetudo. Huther, Cyprian, p- 139, ss, Rettberg, p. 310. Pelt, 
l.c. Gess, Die Einheit der Kirche im Sinne Cyprians, i in the Studien der 
Evangelischen Geistlichkeit Wirtembergs, 1838, ii. 1, p. 149, ss. On the 
ambiguity of the word Tradition (a doctrinal, Chniitie, and ritual tradition 
may be distinguished), see Giescler, Dogmengesch. p.103. [The Alexandriaus 
claimed to have the Gnostic tradition, which was not the common preperty 
of all Christians: this was opposed by Ireneus and Tertullian, Tertullian 
advocated the authority of tradition in resp: +t to rites, but demanded (De 
Jejunio, c. 10.), Tanto magis dignam rationem affere debemus, quanto carent 
Scripture aucto:itate. Cyprian, Ep. 74, ad Vompejum, against the Roman 

vi 
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claim, says that, ea facienda esse, que scripta sunt; and continues: Si ergo 
aut in Evangelio precipitur, aut in Apostolorum Epistolis aut Actibus con- 
tinetur, observetur divina heec et sancta traditio. And he compares divine 
tradition to a canal, saying, that when it dries up, the priests must go back to 
the fountain and the Holy Scriptures; and this in respect to church rites.] 

It was held that faith (miote¢, fides) is the medium by which we apprehend 
the revelations made known to us, either by Scripture or by tradition. The 
question, however, arose in what relation the wZott¢ stands to the more de 
veloped yvdoue? While Zreneus does not go beyond faith, but without 
excluding its scientific exposition (comp. Duncker, p. 16), the theologians of 
the Alexandrian school, e. g., Clement, endeavored to assign a higher position 
to the yvéorc. But we should mistake him, if we were to conclude, from 
some of his expressions, that he attached an inferior value to the miots¢. Ina 
certain sense he looked upon it rather as the perfection of knowledge (reAecérn¢ 
paPijoewc), Peed.i.6,p.115. Faith does not want anything, it does not limp 
(as arguments do); it has the promise, etc. Also, according to Strom. i. 1, 
p- 820, faith is necessary to attain unto knowledge. It anticipates knowledge, 
ii, 1, p. 4823 comp. ii. 4, p. 436: Kupedtepoy ovr rij¢ émcoriune 4 riot 
kat éotiv adti¢ Kxpitiptov. In the same place he distinguishes faith from 
mere opinion, eixacia, which is related to faith, as a flatterer to a true friend, 
or a wolf to a dog.—Revelation (dsdacxaAia) and faith depend on each other, 
as the throwing and catching of a ball in a game; Strom. ii. 6, p. 442.—On 
the other hand, Clement maintained the necessity of a well instructed faith 
(riotig rept tiv wdOnotr), Strom. i. 6, p. 336; and insisted, in general, on an 
intimate connection between trioTi¢ and yvaorc, ii. 4, p. 436: Teord toivuy 
 yveo yvworn dé 4 mlotic Oia Tivt dkoAovOia Te Kal dvtaxodovbia 
yivera. Faith is described as an abridged knowledge of necessary truth; 
yvéeowg is characterized as a firm and stable demonstration of the things al- 
ready apprehended by faith; Strom. vii. 10, p. 865, sq. From this point of 
view he valued knowledge more highly than faith, Strom. vi. 14, p. 794. 
TlAgov dé éote ToD mLaTEvoa TO yvdvat. Nevertheless, he could distinguish 
this true gnosis from the false gnosis of the Gnostics; Strom. v. 6. p. 689, 
12, p. 695, vi. 7, p. 771, vii. 10, p. 864 (here again faith appears as the basis 
of true knowledge). On the different names and kinds of knowledge, see 
Strom, vi. 17, p. 820. Comp. Veander, De Fidei Gnoseosque Idea secundum 
Clementem Alex. Heidelberg, 1811, 8. Baur, Gnosis, p. 502, ss. Origen, 
De Princ, in Prom. 3; Opp. i. 47, concedes that the Apostles, who preached 
to the unlettered, left the investigation of the grounds and reasous of their 
positions to those who should be endowed by the Holy Spirit with special 
gifts, particularly with eloquence, wisdom, and science: Illud autem scire 
oportet, quoniam Sancti Apostoli fidem Christi predicantes de quibusdam 
quidem, quecunque necessaria crediderunt, omnibus manifestissime tradi- 
derunt, rationem scilicet assertionis eorum relinquentes ab his inquirendam, 
qui Spiritus dona excellentia mererentur: de aliis vero dixerunt quidem, quia 
sint ; quomodo autem, aut unde sint, siluerunt, profecto ut studiosiores quique 
ex posteris suis, qui amatores essent sapicntie, exercitium habere possent, in 
quo ingenii sui fructum ostenderent, hi videlicet qui dignos se et capaces ad 
recipiendam sapientiam prepararent. Comp. the conclusion, p. 49. 


SECOND DIVISION. 


THEOLOGY. 


THE DOCTRINE RESPECTING GOD (NCLUDING THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE CREATION AND GOVERNMENT OF THE WORLD; THE 
DOCTRINE ABOUT ANGELS AND DEMONS). 


§ 35. 


THE BEING OF GOD. 


Tr can never be the object of a positive religion to prove the ex - 
istence of God, inasmuch as it always presupposes the knowledge 
that there is a God. Christianity stood on the basis of the Old Tes- 
tament idea of a God,—now purified and carried beyond the limits 
of national interests,—as a personal God, who, as the creator of 
heaven and earth, rules over the human race; who had given the law, 
sent the prophets, and manifested himself most perfectly, and in the 
fullness of his personal presence, in his Son, Jesus Christ.’ Conse-- 
quently the believing Christian needed as little, as his Jewish con- 
temporary, a proof of the being of God. But in the further develop- 
ment of the Christian system, it became necessary, on the one hand, 
that Christians should defend themselves (apologetically) against the 
charge of atheism which was frequently brought against them ;? on 
the other, they had to demonstrate to the heathen (polemically), 
that their pagan worship, was false, and consequently in its very 
foundation was a’ denial of the living God (atheism).° When, 
therefore, the writings of the fathers contain any thing like a proof 
of the existence of God, it is either the spontaneous expres- 
sion of religious feeling in a rhetorical and hymnological form,‘ 
or it is intimately connected with other definitions about the 
nature of God, with the doctrine of his unity, or with the doctrine 
concerning the creation and government of the world.* But the 
fathers of this period generally recurred to the innate knowledge of © 
God (testimonium anime, Adyoc omeguarixdc), which may be traced 
even in the heathen,’ and on the purity of which the knowledge of 
God depends.?. With this they connected, but in a popular rather 
than a strictly scientific form, what is commonly called the phys- 
ico-theological, or teleological proof, inferring the existence of a 
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Creator from the works of creation.’ More artificial proofs, such as 
the cosmological and the ontological, were unknown in this period. 
Even the more profourd thinkers of the Alexandrian school frankly 
acknowledged the impossibility of a strict proof of the existence of 
God, and the necessity of a revelation on God’s part.’ 


1 The distinction, therefore, between Theology and Christology is only 
relative, and made for scientific purposes. The Christian idea of God always 
depends on faith in the Son, in whom the Father manifests himself. “ Zhe 
doctrine of the Logos was the stock out of which Christian theology grew : the 
divine nature in itself was treated only incidentally and in fragments ;” 
Semisch, Just. Mart. ii, p. 247. We find, however, in the writings of some of 
the earliest fathers (especially Minucius Felix) a kind of theology which bears 
much resemblance to what was subsequently called natural theology, being 
more reflective than intuitive. Others (e.g. Clement) looked at every thing 
as mediated by the Logos; Strom. v. 12, p. 696, comp. also note 9. 

* Comp. e. g. Minuc. Fel. Oct. c. 8,.and with it cc. 17, 18, also the Edict, 
Antonini, in Euseb, iv. 18; the phrase w¢ d0éwy Kxatynyopovytec, however, 
may be differently interpreted. Comp. Heinichen, i. p. 328. 

3 This was done by all the apologists, each in his turn; comp. as examples 
of all, Minuc. Fel. c. 20, ss.; Tertullian, Apol. c, 8, De Idolotatria. Cyprian, 
De Idolorum Vanitate, etc. 

4 Thus the passage in Clem. of Alex. Cohort. 54: O8d¢ d& TH¢ dv elrronut 
éoa Trovet ; 6Aov ld Tov Kéapov. ’Exeivov Epyov éotly kat obpavoc Kal HAtoc 
Kal dyyedot Kal dvOpwrot, ipya TOV daxtiAwy abtov. "Oon ye h dbvayug 
Tov Geod ; Mévov adtov Td BotAnwa Koopororia: pdvoc yap 6 Bed¢ éroinoer, 
érrel kal udvoc dvtwe éott Ode. LAG 7H BobAecGat Snucovpyet, nat TH wdvov 
2OcAjoa abrov Enetat TO yeyevijobar k.t.A. Comp. Tertull. Apol. c. 17, 18. 

* Comp. the following §§. 

° Tertullian, Advers. Judeos c, 2: Cur etenim Deus universitatis conditor. 
mundi totius gubernator, hominis plasmator, universarum gentium sator, 
legem per Moysen uni populo dedisse credatur, et non omnibus gentibus at- 
tribuisse dicatur? et seq. Comp. Apol. c. 17: Vultis ex operibus ipsius tot ac 
talibus quibus continemur, quibus sustinemur, quibus oblectamur, etiam qui- 
bus exterremur? vultis ex anime ipsius testimonio comprobemus? Que licet 
carcere corporis pressa, licet institutionibus pravis circumscripta, licet libidini- 
bus ac concupiscentiis evigorata, licet falsis deis exancillata, cum tamen re- 
sipiscit ut ex crapula, ut ex somno, ut ex aliqua valetudine, et sanitatem suam 
potitur, Deum nominat, hoc solo nomine, quia proprio Dei veri: Deus mag- 
nus, Deus honus, et: quod Deus dederit, omnium vox est. Judicem quoque 
contestatur illum: Deus videt, et: Deo commendo, et; Deus mihi reddet. 
O testimonium anime naturaliter christian! Denique pronuntians hee, non 
ad capitolium, sed ad ccelum respicit, novit enim sedem Dei vivi.— De Testim. 
Anime, c. 2: Si enim anima aut divina aut a Deo data est, sine dubio dato 
rem suum novit. Eta novit, utique et timet; et tantum postremo adauctorem, 
An non timet, quem magis propitium velit quam iratum? Unde igitur na- 
turalis timor animes in Deum, si Deus non vult irasci? Quomodo timetur 
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qui nescit offendi? Quid timetur msi ira? Unde ira nisi ex animadversione? 
Unde animadversio nisi de judicio? Unde judicium nisi de potestate? Cujus 
potestas summa nisi Dei solius? Hine ergo tibi, anima, de conscientia suppetit 
domi ac foris, nullo irridente vel prohibente, preedicare: Deus videt omnia, 
et: Deo commendo, et: Deus reddet, et: Deus inter nos judicabit, et seq. 
Comp. Neander, Antignosticus, p. 88, 89. Justin M. also speaks of an 
innate idea of God, Apol. II. 6: Td Oed¢ mpocaydpevua ove Svoud éortv, 
dAAa mpdypnaroc duceényhrou tupvtos tH pice THY dvOpdrwv dba, Comp. 
Did. c. Tr. ¢. 93—Clem of Alex. Coh. vi. 59: Tldow yap dnatazAd, 
dvOparotc, uddcota dé Totg TEpt Adyoug EvdtatplBovorv (qui in studiis liter- 
arum versati sunt) évéoraxtaé tig dndppota Oeixh. Od dO) ydprv Kat dxovtec 
pév dpodoyotouy Eva te eivat Oedv, dvOAEOpov Kat dyévyntor TodTOV dvw 
Tov Tept TA VTA TOd ovpavod Ev TH idia Kal oiKeia TeptwT bvTwE SvTa déi. 
Comp. Strom, v. 12, p. 698: Geod pév yap sudaore Evd¢e qv Tod navToKpd- 
Topog Tapa Taat ToIC Ebppovovor TdvToTE HvoiKky: Kal THe didiov KaTa Tiy 
Geiav rpdvotav evepyeciag dvtedapBdvovto ob TAsiotot, ol Kar wy TéAEOV 
arnpv0piandtec mpdc THY dAROELav. 

' Theophilus ad Autolycum, at the beginning: “If thou sayest, Show me 
thy God; I answer, Show me first thy man, and I will show thee my God. 
Show me first, whether the eyes of thy soul see, and the ears of thy heart 
hear. For as the eyes of the body perceive earthly things, light and dark- 
ness, white and black, beauty and detormity, etc. so the ears of the heart 
and the eyes of the soul can see God. God is seen by those who can see 
‘him, when they open the eyes of their soul. All men have eyes, but the 
eyes of some are blinded, that they can not see the light of the sun. But 
the sun does not cease to shine, because they are blind, they must ascribe it 
to their blindness that they can not see. Thus is it with thee,O man! The 
eyes of thy soul are darkened by sin, even by thy sinful actions. Like a 
bright mirror, man must have a pure soul. If there be any rust on the mir- 
ror, man can not see the reflection of his countenance in it: likewise, if there 
be sin in man, he can not sce God, Therefore, first examine thyself, whether 
thou be not an adulterer, fornicator, thief, robber, etc., for thy crimes prevent 
thee from perceiving God.” Comp. Clem. of Alex. Peed. iii, 1, p. 250: 
‘Eavtov ydp tig €av yvgn, Oedv etoerat, Minuc. Fel. c. 32: Ubique non 
tantum nobis proximus, sed infusus est (Deus). Non tantum sub illo agimus, 
sed et cum illo, prope dixerim vivimus. 

* Theophil. ad Autol. 5: “When we see a well appointed vessel on the 
sea, we conclude that she has a pilot on board; so, too, from the regular 
course of the planets, the rich variety of creatures, we infer the Creator.” 
Clem. of Alex. (comp. note 4). Minuc. Fel. c. 32: Immo ex hoe Deum 
credimus, quod eum sentire possumus, videre non possumus. In operibus 
enim ejus et in mundi omnibus motibus virtutem ejus semper presentem 
adspicimus, quum tonat, fulgurat, fulminat, quum serenat, ete. Comp.c. 18: 
Quod si ingressus aliquam domum omnia exculta, disposita, ornata vidisses, 
utique presse ei crederes dominum, et illis bonis rebus multo esse meliorem : 
ita in hac mundi domo, quum celum terramque perspicias, providentiam, 
ordinem, legeni, crede esse universitatis dominum parentemque, ipsis sideri« 
bus et totius mundi partibus pulchriorem. Novat. ab init. 
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* Clem. of Alex. Strom. v. 12, p. 695: Nad pay 6 dvoperaxerptatoraroy 
mep Ocod Adyo¢ ovtég gory émel yap dpy} TavTd¢ Mpdypatog vaEvpETOC, 
névtwe nov f TpOTY Kal mpeoBuTdry apyi Sbaderkrog, Hrug Kal TOIG GAAoLE 
dxaow aitia tod yevéoOa Kk. tT. A. Th. in ealce et 696: ’AAA’ ovde 
émtothn AauBdverat rH drodentinh attn yap é« mpotépwy kat yvwpt- 
poripwr ovvictarat tod d& dyevyftou oldiv mpoirdpyer’ AcizeTas 7) Oeia 
ydpite kal wove 7H Tap’ adtod Aédyw Td dyvworov voeiv, Strom. iv. 25, p. 
635: 'O pav ov Oed¢ dvanddetntoc Wy, obk EoTLY éntatnwovidc 6 d& vidg 
copia te go7t Kal émothun k. Tt. A. Likewise Origen, Contra Cels. vii. 42 
(Opp. T. 1, p. 725), maintains in reference to the saying of Plato, that it is 
difficult to find God : 'Hyete 68 dropatvépeba, bt ove avtdpKng } avOpwrivn 
gtate brworotavoty Enrica Tov Oedv, Kal evpety abtov Kabapes, pr 
BonOnbeion brd tod Cnrovpévov’ evptoxouévov Toi¢ duodoyovor peta TO Trap’ 
abtode Trovsty, bre déovtat abrod, tudavivovros Eavtov ol¢ dv Kpivy ebAoyov 
eivat ddbavat, be népune Oed¢ piv dvOpdrm yivdoxecOat, dvOpmirov dé 
poy ete ovaa 1 oGpate yryvdonety TOY Ody, ~ 


§ 36. 
THE UNITY OF GOD. 


Since Christianity adopted the doctrine of one God as taught in 
the Old Testament, it became necessary to defend it, not only 
against the polytheism of the heathen, but also against the dualistic 
doctrine (borrowed from heathenism), and the Gnostic theory of ema- 
nation.! Some proved the necessity of one God,’ though not in the 
most skillful manner, from the relations of space,* or even from anal- 
ogies in the rational and also in the animal creation.‘ The more pro- 
found thinkers, however, were well aware that it is not sufficient to 
demonstrate the mere numerical unity of the Divine Being, and 
tried to give expression to this feeling by transporting the trans- 
cendental unity into a sphere above the mathematical monas.° 


* Both the hypothesis of a dytovpyéc, dpywr, Jaldabaoth, etc., who is 
subordinate to the Supreme God (ed¢ dxatovéuacrtoc, BvO6c), and that of 
the unfolding of the one God into manifold simple eons, or pairs of eons, is 
contrary to monotheism. On the more fully developed systems of Basilides 
and Valentinus, comp. Irenzeus, Clem. of Alexandria, and the works quoted § 
23 on the Gnostic systems. Against the Gnostic dualism espccially, Irenaeus 
(ii 1); Origenes De Prine. ii, i.; Tert, Adv. Marcion. i. (As to the mode 
in which th» orthodox church tried to unite the belief in the Trinity with 
monotheism, see below.) 

* Justin M. simply acknowledges this necessity, by considering the unity 
of God as an innate idea, which was afterward lost. In his opinion mono- 
theism is the first true criterion of religious principles, Coh. ad Greec. ¢. 36: 
Avvariy pavOdverv tudo eva Kai pdvor eivat Oedv, d mpdrév tote tie 
dAndovs OcoaeBeiag yvupropa, 
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* To this class belongs the proof adduced by Athenagoras, Legat. pro | 
Jhristianis, c. 8: “If there had been two or several gods from the beginning, 
they would either be in one and the same place, or each would ovcupy a 
separate space. They cannot be in one and the same place, for if they be 
gods, they are not identical (consequently they exclude each other). Only 
the created is equal to its pattern, but not the uncreated, for it does not pro- 
eced from any thing, neither is it formed after any model. As the hand, the 
eye, and the foot are different members of one body, as they conjointly com- 
_ pose that body, so God is but one God. Socrates is a compound being, since 

he is created, and subject to chatige; but God, who is uncreated, and can 
neither be divided nor acted upon by another being, can not consist of parts. 
But if each god were supposed to occupy a separate space, what place could 
We assign to the other god, or the other gods, seeing that God is above the 
world, aud around all things which he has made? For as the world is 
round, and God surrounds all beings, where would then be room for any of 
the other gods? Fer such a god can not be in the world, because it belongs 
to another; no more can he be around the world, for the Creator of the 
world, even God, surrounds it. But if he can be neither in the world, nor 
around it (for the first God occupies the whole space around it), where is he? 
Perhaps above the world, and above God? in another world? or around 
another world? But if he is in another world, and around another world, 
he does not exist for us, and does not govern our world, and his power, 
therefore, is not very great, for then he is confined within certain boundaries 
[after all, a concession !]. But as he exists neither in another world (for 
the former God fills the universe), nor around another world (for the above 
God holds all the universe), it follows that he does not exist at all, since there 
is nothing in which he can exist.” 

* Minuc. Fel. c. 18: Quando unquam regni societas aut cum fide ccepit, 
aut sine cruore desiit? Omitto Persas de equorum hinnitu augurantes prin- 
cipatum, et Thebanorum preemortuam fabulam transeo; ob pastoruin et 
case regnum de geminis memoria notissima est; generi et soceri bella toto 
orbe diffusa sunt, eb tam magni imperii duos fortuna non cepit. Vide cetera: 
rex unus apibus, dux unus in gregibus, in armentis rector unus. Tu in ceelo 
summam potestatem dividi eredas, et scindi veri illius ac divini imperii po- 
testatem ? quum palam sit, parentem omnium Deum nec principium habere 
nec terminuim, ete. Comp. Cyprian, De Idolorum Vanitate, p. 14. 

* Clem. Pad. i. 8, p. 140: Ev dé 6 Ocdc, kat énéxerva tod Evdc Kal irép 
abtiy povdda. Along with the idea of the unity of God, Origen speaks of 
the more metaphysical idea of his simplicity, De Prince. i. 1, 6 (Opp. T. i. p. 
51, Redepenning, p. 100): Non ergo aut corpus aliquid, aut.2 corpore esse 
putandus est Deus (against this, compare Athenagoras), sed intellectualis 
natura simplex, nihil omnino adjunctionis admittens: uti ne majus aliquid ct 
inferius in se habere credatur, sed ut sit ex omni parte povde ct ut ita dicam 
évde, eb mens et fons, ex quo initium totius intellectualis nature vel mentis 
est. Strauss, in his Glaubenslehre (i. 404 sq.), gives a compressed sketch 
of the attempts of the fathers tu prove the unity of God. [Origen, Contra 
Cels, i, 23, in the @ posteriori method ; from the analogy of armies and states. 
Lactantius, Div. Inst. i. 3: Quod si in un» exercitu tot fuerint imperatores, 
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quot legionts, quot cohortes, quot cunei, quot al#, ete. Cyprian, De Tdol, 
Van. 5: Nee hoc tantum de homine mircris, qaum in hoc omnis natura con. 
sentiat. Rex unus est apibus, et dux unus in gregibus, et in armentis rector 
unus: multo magis mundi unus est rector, etc. They also derived an a 
priori argument from the infinitude and absolute perfection of the c:vine 
essence. | 


§ 37. 


WHETHER GOD CAN BE NAMED AND KNOWN. 

The idea of a revealed religion implies that so much of the nature 
of God should be made manzfest to man, as is necessary to the 
knowledge of salvation ; the church, therefore, has always cultivated 
the Adyoc megi Ceod (theology). On the other hand, the inadequacy 
of human conceptions has always been acknowledged (in opposition 
to the pride of speculation), and the unfathomable divine essence 
admitted to be past finding out; some even entertained doubts 
about the propriety of giving God any name. Much of what the 
church designated by the term mystery, is founded partly on a sense 
of the insufliciency of our ideas and the inaptitude of our language, 
and partly on the necessity of still employing certain ideas and 
expressions to communicate our religious opinions. 


When the martyr Attalus, in the persecution of the Gallican Christians 
under Marcus Aurelius, was asked by his judges what was the name of God, 
he replied: "O Ged¢ évopna obk Eyer WE dvOpwroc, Euscb. v. 1 (edit. Heinichen, 
1. li, p. 29, comp. the note). Such was also the opinion of Justin M,, 
Apology, ii. 6; whatever name may be given to God, he who has given a 
name to a thing must always be anterior to it. He, therefore, draws a dis- 
tinction (with Philo, De Confus. Ling. p. 357) between appellatives (mpoo- 
phoetc) and names (dvduata), The predicates tarip, Oed¢, kiptoc, deaomé6T7¢, 
are only appelatives. Therefore, he also calls God dppyto¢g rathp; other 
passages are given by Semisch, ii. p. 252, ss. When Justin further says 
(Dial. c. Tryph. c. 3) that God is not only above all names, but above all essence 
(éréxetva Tij¢ ovoiag), it is to be remembered that he’is there speaking as a 
heathen from the Platonic standpoint. But elsewhere he speaks of an ovoia 
of God, e. g., Dial. c. Tryph. c. 128, and even ascribes to him (in a certain 
sense) a poppy. Apol.i.9; comp, Semisch, ii. p. 252. Theoph. ad Autol, 
1.8: "Axove, © dvOpwrTe, Td péy Eidog Tod Oeod, appytov Kat dvéxppacror, 
Kar pun Ovvdpevor dpOadpotc oapkivorg dpabijvat- dé&q ydp got dyGpnroc, 
peyéber dxatdaAnntos, byer drepivdnrtoc, loybi dodvyxpitoc, copia dovu[i- 
Bacroc, dyabootivy auinntoc, Kadorotia dvexdifynroc el yap pac abtov 
eiza, Toinua avtov Aéyw" ei Adyov citw, dpyiy abtov Aéyw (comp. the note 
to this passage by Maran): voby éay eliza, ppdvnoty abtod Aéyur treba eav 
el7w, dvaTvoy advtov ALyw oopiay éav einw, yévenua abtod Aéyor loydr 
éav elm, Kpdto¢g avTod Aéyw mpdvolay eav einw, dya0oobvny abtod Aéyur 
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Baotrsiav bay ei, ddSav abrod Aéywr kbpiov eav elrw, xpiriy abrov 4 éyw" 
Kpithy av eitw, dixatov adrov Aéyw ratépa tay elnw, Ta mdvta abtov 
Aéyw Tip ev elnw, thy dpyhv abrod Aéyw k. 7. A.* Comp. i. 5: El yap 
TO TAip earayiory byte ororyeiw ob dbvarat dvOpwrog dtevioa: did Thy 
drepBdAdovoav Hépunv Kal dbvamy, ng obyt pwaAAov TH Tov Oeod dbEq 
avexppdory ovoy EvOpwrog Ovytoc ob Svvatat dvTwrijoa [comp. Scherer, 
Le Ditheisme de Just. Rév. de Theol. 1856]. According to Jren. ii, 25, 4, 
God is indeterminabilis, nor can any one fully comprehend his nature by 
thinking; comp. Duncker, p, 11. Minue. Fel. c. 18: Hic (Deus) nec videri 
potest, visu clarior est, nec comprehendi, tactu purior est, nec estimari, sensi- 
bus, major est, infinitus, immensus et soli sibi tantus quantus est notus; nobis 
vero ad intellectum pectus angustum est, et ideo sic eum digne estimamus, 
dum inestimabilem dicimus. Eloquar, quemadmodum sentio: magnitudinem 
Dei, que se putat nosse, minuit; qui non vult minuere, non novit. Nec nomen 
Deo queras: DEUS nomen est! Illic vocabulis opus est, quum per singulos 
propriis appellationum insignibus multitudo dirimenda est. Deo, qui solus 
est, Dei vocabulum totum est. Quem si patrem dixero, terrenum opineris ; 
si regem, carnalem suspiceris ; si dominum, intclliges utique mortalem, 
-\ufer additamenta nominum, et perspicies ejus claritatem. Clement of Alez- 
andria shows very distinctly, Strom. vii. p. 689, that we can attain to a clear 
perception of God only by laying aside, dv’ dvaddaews, all finite ideas of the 
divine nature, till at last nothing but the abstract idea of unity remains, 
But lest we should content ourselves with the mere negation, we must throw 
ourselves (drroppipwpev gavtodc) into the greatness of Christ, in whom the 
glory of God was manifested, in order to obtain to some extent (dyjyémm) the 
knowledge of God (. ¢, in a practical and religious manner, not by specula. 
tion); for even then we learn only what God is not, not what he is (that is 
to say, if we speak of absolute knowledge). Comp. also the 12th and 13th 
chapters of the 5th book, from p. 692 ; in particular, p. 695, and c. i. p. 647: 
AjjAov'yap pndéva dbvacbat rapa Tov Tij¢ Gwi¢ ypévoy Tov Gedy évapydc 
KatadaBéobat ; he, therefore, gives the advice, ibid. p. 651: Td 62 dpa Gyretv 
rept Oeod dv pi ele eptv, GAA ei¢ elpecty Teivy, owrhptdv éort, Compare 
on this, Baur, Trinitaétslehre, p. 191, sq., who remarks, that what is ab- 
stract in the idea of God is not declared by any of the older teachers of the 
church, Origen himself not excepted, more strongly and definitely than by 
Clement. But he by no means confined himself to the abstract. Origen, 
Contra Cels. vi. 65, Opp. i. p. 681, sq. shows that what is individual can not 
be described ; for who in words could tell the difference between the sweet- 
ness of figs and the sweetness of dates? And De Prine. i. 1, 5, p. 50; 
Redepenning, p. 89, he says: Dicimus secundum veritatem, Deum incompre- 
hensibilem esse atque inestimabilem, Si quid enim illud eét, quod sentire 
vel intelligere'de Deo potuerimus, multis longe modis eum meliorem esse ab 
eo quod sensimus necesse est credere. “As much as the brightness of the 


* From these expressions we must not infor that the name of God was indifferent to 
Christians; on the contrary, the names giyen to God in the Scriptures were held to be 
most sacred: hence Origen contends against the position of Celsus, that one might call the 
highest being, Jupiter, or Zeus, or Sabaoth, or any Egyptian or Indian name: Contra Cela. 


vi. Opp i. p. 320. 
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sun exceeds the dim light of a lantern, so much the glory of God surpasses 
our idea of it.” Likewise Movatian says, De Trinit. c. 2: De hoc ergo ac 
de eis, que sunt ipsius et ia eo sunt, nec mens hominis que sint, quanta siut 
et qualia sint, digne concipere potest, nec eloquentia sermonis humani zqua- 
bilem majestati ¢jus virtutem scrmonis expromit. Ad cogitandam enim et 
ad eloquendam illius majestatem et eloquentia omnis merito muta est et mens 
omnis exigua est: major est enim mente ipsa, nec cogitari possit quantus sit: 
ne si potuerit cogitari, mente humana minor sit, qua concipi possit. Major 
est quoque omni sermone, nec edici possit : ne si potucrit edici, humana ser- 
nope minor sit, quo quum edicitur, et circumiri ct colligi possit. Quidquid 
enim de illo cogitatum fuerit, minus ipso erit, et quidquid enuntiatuin fuerit, 
minus illo comparatum circum ipsum crit. Sentire enim illum taciti aliqua- 
tenus possumus; ut autvm ipse est, sermone explicare non possumus. Sive 
enim illum dixeris lucem, creaturam ipsius magis quam ipsum dixeris, etc. .... 
Quidguid omnino de illo retuleris, rem aliquam ipsius magis et virtutem quan. 
ipsum explicaveris. Quid enim de eo condigne aut dicas aut sentias, qui om- 
nibus et sermonibus major est? etc. This Christian scholasticism which per- 
vades the first period, forms a striking contrast with the modern assurance of 
the old and new scholastic mode and style! Nevertheless, the fathers (and 
Origen in particular) also admit a spiritual vision of God, which is now medi- 
ated by Christ, but will at last be direct. Comp. infra, on Eschatology. 


§ 38 
IDEALISM AND ANTHROPOMORPHISM. CORPOREITY OF GOD 


The educated mind desires to abstract from the nature of God 
every thing that reminds it of the finite or composite ; sometimes it 
has even taken offense at the idea of the substantiality of God, out 
of a refined fear of reducing him to the level of created beings ; but 
thus itruns into danger of dissipating the Deity into a mere abstract 
negation. In opposition to this idealizing tendency, the necessities 
of religion demand a real God for the world, for man, and for the 
human heart ; and the bold and figurative language of pious emotion, 
as well as popular symbolical and anthropomorphitic expressions, 
compensated for what the idea of God lost in the way of negation. 
Both these tendencies, which have always advanced equal claims in 
the sphere of religious thought,’ have their respective representatives 
in the first period of the History of Doctrines. On the one hand, 
the Alexandrian school, and Origen in particular, endeavored to re- 
move from God every thing that seemed to draw him within the at- 
mosphere of the earthly, or in any way to make him like men.2 On 
the other hand, Tertullian insisted so much on the idea of the sub-« 
stantiality of God, that he confounded it with his corporeity 
(though he by no means ascribed to him a gross, material body, like 
that of man).* 
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*On this subject even the ancient philos ophers entertained differing 
bpinions, The popular, polytheistic form of religion was founded (as is every 
religion) on anthropomorphism. Xenophanes of Colophon, the founder of 
the Eleatic school, endeavored to combat authropomorphism as well as polye 
theism. Comp. Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 14, p. 714 (Sylb. 601, c.): 


Hig Oed¢ &v te Oevotor cat dvOpwrotat péylaros, 
Ov te déuag Ovytoiory buotiog odE voqua, K.T. A. 


and Strom. vii. 4, p. 841; other passages in Preller, Hist. Phil. Greeco-Rom. 
Hamb. 1838. Ritter, i. p. 450. [English translat. by Morrison, i. p. 430.] 
Schleiermacher, p. 60.—The Epicureans ‘(though it is doubtful whether 
Epicurus himsclf seriously meant to teach this doctrine) imagined that the 
gods possessed a quasi human form, but without the wants of men, and un- 
concerned about human sufferitigs and pleasures. Thus they retained only 
what is negative in (the ghost of) anthropomorphism, and lost sight of its 
more profound signification (the human relation of God to man). Comp. 
Cic. de Natura Deorum, i. 8-21. Reinhold, i. p. 367, note. Ritter, iti, 490. 
[Engl. transl. iii, -442.]—Different views were adopted by the Stoics, who 
represented God as the vital force and reason which govern the universe; 
but though they avoided anthropomorpbitic notions, they regarded him as 
clothed in an ethereal robe. Cic. de Nat. D. ii, 24. Ritter, iii. p. 576. 
[English translation, iii, p. 520, ss.] 

.* Clement opposes anthropomorphism in different places: “ Most men talk 
and judge of God from their own limited point of view, as if cockles and oysters 
were to reason out of their narrow shells, and the hedgehog out of his rolled 
up self” Strom. v. 11, p. 687; comp. vii. 5, p. 845; ¢. 7, p. 852, 53: “Odog 
don Kar baoc dbOadpdc, iva tug tobtoLg yphontat Tvic dvéuacwv, 6 CEdc, 
Kaé? b20v toivuv obdeuiay ocer OcookéBeiav, obte év Yuvosg obTe ev Adyorc, 
GAN obd& év ypadaic i déypaow 7 ui Mpétovea Tept Tov Beod br6ANYuE6, 
GAN’ cig Tanevacg Kal doyjpovac éxtpenouévyn évvolac te Kat drovoiac 
HOev | TOV TOAAGY Evonuta dvadnutac obdév Sradéper Ora THY Tio dAnOetac 
dyvotav K.T. 2. (on prayer). Origen begins his work, ep) apyov, immedi- 
ately after thg Procem. with objections to anthropomorphitic or material 
ideas of God: “I know that many appeal even to Scripture to prove that 
God is a corporeal being; because they read in Moses that he is a consuming 
fire, and in John, that he is a Spirit (tvetwa=nmn). They can not think of 
fire and spirit but as something corporeal. JI should like to ask them what 
they say of the passage in 1 John i. 5: “God is light?” He is a light to 
enlighten those who seek the truth (Ps. xxxvi. 9); for “the light of God” is 
nothing other than divine power, by means of which he who is enlightened 
perceives truth in all things, and apprehends God himself as the truth. In 
this sense it is also said, in thy light. we shall see light, ¢. e. in the Logos, in 
the Wisdom, which is thy Son, we see thee, the Father. Is it neccessary to 
suppose that God resembles the sunlight, because he is called ight? Can 
any sensible meaning be attached to the idea, that knowledgé and wisdom 
have their source in “ the corporeal light ?” (Schnitzer’s translation, p. 13, sq.) 
But the spiritualizing tendency cf Origen led him frequently so to explain 
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even the more profound sayings of Scripture, as to leave only an abstract ideas 
this appears in what follows the above extract, where, in order to exclude all 
conceptions of a divisibility of the Spirit (of God), he compares a participation 
in the Holy Spirit to “a participation in the medicinal art,” although further 
on he grants that the comparison is inadequate. Here manifestly “ the under- 
standing prevails altogether too much over the imagination” (comp. the judg- 
ment of Mosheim, cited § 26, note 11.) Movatian also expresses himself in 
very strong and decided terms against anthropomorphism, De Trin. ¢.6: 
Non intra hee nostri corporis lineamenta modum aut figuram diving majestatis 
includimus. . . . Ipse totus oculus, quia totus videt, totus auris, quia totus 
audit, ete—Even the definition, that God is a spirit, has, according to him, 
only a relative validity : Illud quod dicit Dominus (John iv.) spiritam Deum, 
puto ego sic locutum Christum de patre, ut adhue aliquid plus intelligi velit 
quam spiritum Deum. He thinks that this is only figurative language, as it 
is said elsewhere, God is light, etc., omnis enim spiritus creatura est, 

° The first Christian writer who is said to have ascribed a body to the 
Deity, is Melito of Sardis, in his treatise wept evowudtov Oeod, which is no 
longer extant; comp. Orig. Comment. in Genes., (Opp. T. ii. p. 25); Euseb, 
iv. 26, and Hetnichen on the passage; Gennadius De Dogm. Eccles. ¢. 4; 
and Piper, tiber Melito, in the Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1838, i, 
p-,71, where a similar view is cited from the Clementine Homilies. [ Cureton, 
in his Spicilegium Syriacum, Lond. 1855, publishes an apology under the 
‘name of Melito, which is free from anthropomorphism ; but it is the work of 
a later author. Comp. Jacobi in Meander’s Hist. Doctr. p. 103 of Ryland’s 
translation, and in the Deutsche Zeitschrift, 1856.] It is more certain 
that Tertullian ascribed to God (as also to the soul) a body, which he did 
not, however, represent as a human body, but as the necessary form of all 
existence (comp. Schleiermacher, Geschichte der Philosophie, p, 165, and 
Schwegler’s Montanism, p. 171 note), De Carne Christi, c. 11: Ne esse 
quidem potest, nisi habens per quod sit. Cum autem (anima):sit, habeat 
necesse est aliquid per quod sit. Si habet aliquid per quod est, hoc erit 
corpus ejus. Omne quod est, corpus est sui generis. Nihil est incorporale, 
nisi quod non est. Advers. Praxeam, c. 7: Quis enim negabit Deum corpus 
esse, etsi Deus spiritus est? Spiritus enim corpus sui generis in sua effigie. 
Sed et invisibilia illa quaecunque sunt, habent apud Deum et suum corpus et 
suam formam, per que soli Deo visibilia sunt ; quanto magis quod ex ipsius 
substantia missum est, sine substantia non erit! Comp. Weander, Antignos- 
ticus, p. 451, and Dogmengesch. p. 109 (p. 110 of Ryland). But Tertullian 
himself draws a definite distinction, which excludes all grosser forms of 
anthropomorphism, between the divine and the human corpus, Advers. 
Mare, ii. 16: Discerne substantias et suos eis distribu sensus, tam diversos, 
quam substantia exigunt, licet vocabulis communicare videantur. Nam ct 
dexteram et oculos et pedes Dei legimus; nec ideo tamen humanis compara- 
buntur, quia de appellatione sociantur. Quanta erit diversitas divini corporis 
et humani, sub eisdem nominibus membrorum, tanta crit et animi divini et 
humani differentia, sub eisdem licet vocabulis sensuum, quos tam corruptorios 
efficit in homine corruptibilitas substantia humane, quam incorruptorios in 
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Deo efficit incorruptibilitas substantie divine.* On the anthropomorphism 
of Cyprian, see Retiberg, p. 300. Ireneus, with great sobriety, rejects both 
anthropomorphism properly so called, and false anthropopathism. In ne 
respect is God to be compared to human frailty; though his love justifies us 
in using human phrascology when speaking of him, nevertheless we feel that, 
as to his greatness and his true nature, he is elevated above all that is human. 
God is simple, and in all things like himself (simplex, et non cormpositus et 
simili membrius, et totus ipse sibimet ipsi simites et sequalis.) Comp. Adv, 
Heer. ii, 13, 4, and iv. 5, 20. Duncker, 1. c. p. 25. Baur, Christ. Gnosis, p- 
466; Trin. Lehre, p. 190. 


§ 39. 
THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 


[Comp. Dorner, Die Unverinderlichkeit Gottes, in Jahrbiicher f deutsche Theologie, i, 2, 
ii. 3. iii, 3.] : 


Neither the existence of God, as we have already seen, nor his 
attributes, were at first defined with scientific precision.’ The 
Catholic church simply adopted the concrete idea of a personal God, 
as propounded in the Old Test., though in a somewhat modified 
form.’ But by degrees metaphysical ideas, borrowed from the schools 
of philosophers, were transferred to the God of: the Christians ; and 
on this point, too, opinions are found to oscillate between the philoso- 


* Minscher, ed. by Colln, i. p. 134, adduces this passage to show that Tertullian is 
justly chargeable with real anthropomorphism. It rather proves the contrary. It must 
also be borne in mind that the corporeity of God and anthropomorphism are by no 
means synonymous, It is possible to conceive of God as incorporeal, and yet in a very 
anthropomorphic way as a very limited spirit, like the spirit of man. On the other 
hand, the substantiality of God may be taken in so abstract a manner as to exclude all 
that is human and personal (s0 the Stoics). Tertullian combines both these modes of 
representation ; but after all that has been said, it is the awkwardness of his style and 
mode of thinking, rather than any defective religious views, that has brought him into the 
repute of being a crude anthropomorphist. [This may be clearly seen from the following 
passage: ‘“ Divine affections are ascribed to the Deity by means of figures borrowed from 
the human form, not as if he were indued with corporeal qualities : when eyes are ascribed 
to him, it denotes that he sees all things; when ears, that he hears all things; the speech 
denotes the will; nostrils, the perception of prayer; hands, creation; arms, power ; fect, 
immensity; for he has no members, and performs no office for which they are required, 
but executes all things by the sole act of his will. How can he require eyes, who is light 
itself? or feet, who is omnipresent? How can he require hands, who is the silent creator 
of all things? or a tongue, to whom to think is to command? Those members are neces- 
gary to men, but not to God, inasmuch as the counsels of man would be inefficacious 
unless his thoughts put his members in motion; bnt not to God, whose operations follow 
hig will without effort.” Comp. Wright, W., in Kitto, Cyclop. of Bibl. Literat. art. An- 
thropomorphism.] Tertullian undoubtedly was struggling after more profound views 
than are even suspected by many who speak of his theology in depreciating terms, For 
the same reason too much is conceded to Cyprian, by Rettberg, u. s. Comp, Baur’s Trinitits- 
Iehre, p. 188 no:e. On the distinction between anthropomorphism and anthropopathism 
«~. ‘“#nder, Dogmengesch. [p. 106 of Ryland]. 
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phical tendencies above described. Some connected their notions of 
the omnipresence of God with conceptions of his corporeity, as 
space-filling and displacing other bodies ; others, on the contrary, 
maintained that he was exalted above space, or that he is to be con- 
ceived as abolishing it and taking its place.“ The doctrine of omnis- 
cience was to some extent mixed up with anthropomorphitic ideas, 
and even Origen put limits to this attribute of God,° as well as to 
his omnipotence.’ In harmony with the spirit of Christianity, along 
with the holiness of God,’ his love and mercy were made specially 
prominent. But it was to be expected that collisions would arise, 
which could be harmonized only by the attempt to take more com- 
prehensive and elevated views; as, for example, to reconcile the 
omniscience (especially the foreknowledge) of God with his omni- 
potence and goodness,’ or his punitive justice with his love and 
mercy.” 


* Thus ‘Justin Martyr generally makes only a passing reference to the 
divine attri utes, and in contrast with the common humanizing of deity found 
in the poetic and plastic mythology.” Semisch, ii. p. 258. Justin, too, 
emphasizes the immutability of God, as one of his fundamental attributes, 
calling him (Apol. i. 13) tov dtperrov Kal det dvta Oedv. 

* The Catholic church preserved a right medium between the anti-judaizing 
Guostics, who spoke of the demiurge as a being either subordinate to the 
Supreme God, or standing in a hostile relation to him; and the judaizing 
Ebionites, who, retaining the rigid physiognomy of Judaism, misapprehended 
the universality of the Christian doctrine of God. But here, as elsewhere, 
there is a wide difference between the North African and the Alexandrian 
schools. 

* Comp. (§ 36, note 2) the passage cited from Athenagoras on the unity 
of God. With him agrees Theophilus (Ad Autol. I. 5), who compares the 
world to a pomegranate ; as this is surrounded by its peel, so is the world by 
the Spirit of God, and kept together by his hand. Cyprian, De Idol. Vanit. 
p. 15, finds fault with the heathen because they attempt to confine the 
Infinite God within the narrow walls of a temple, whilst he—ubique totus 
diffusus est,—the image of a space-filling substance apparently floating before 
his mind. 

* Philo had previously identified God with absolute space,* and called 
him his own limit (comp. the passages bearing on this subject in the work 
of Dihne, p, 281-284, and p. 193, 267, ss); Theophilus, too, Ad Autol. ii. 3, 
calls God his own space (abtd¢ éavtod témo¢ éotiv). He does not confine. 
the omnipresence of God to his local presence in one or another spot, but con- 
siders it as his uninterrupted activity known only from his works; comp. i. 5. 
Clem. of Alex., too, opposes the localizing of God, Strom. ii, 2, p. 431: Ob 
yap év yvdpy (a needless conjecture of Réssler’s here is, év ypdvw) 7] TéT@ 


* Comp. the opinions of the Peripatetics (Sextus Empiicus adv. Physicos, x. p. 63% 
ed. Fabricius). 
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5 Oed¢, dad’ brepdvw kal térov Kad Xpovov Kal tic Td’ yeyovdrwv Idd. 
tyT OG JLo OddE Ev uéper Katayiverat Tote, obre nepleywr obte TEPLEY OMEVOCS 
7} kard dptoudy tiva i} Kata droromny, According to Origen, God sustains 
and fills the world (which Origen, like Plato, conceives to be an animate 
being) with his power, but he neither occupies space, nor does he even move 
in space, comp. De Princ. ii. 1, Opp. i. p. 77. For an exjlanation of popular 
and figurative expressions, which suggest the occupying of space and change 
of place, vide Contra Cels. iv. 5, Opp: i. p. 505. and comp. also p- 686. Con 
cerning the expression that God is all in all, see De Princ. iii. 6 (Opp. i. p. 
152, 153). Schnitzer, p. 239 sq. 

* Just M. Dial. c. Tryph. c. 127: 'O yap dppyto¢ marijp nat ktproc tev 
mdvTwv ote tor adletat, obte Tepitmatei, obte kabevdel, cite aviotaTal, 
aad’ bv 7H adbtod yapa brov Tore péver, 6&0 Spdv Kat b&b dkobwr, obt bo- 
Garjoig ovde wolv, GAAG Ovvduer GAéKTw Kal révta ipopa Kat mdvTa 
yivw tet, Kal obdete tudy AéANOev aizév. Clement, Strom. vi. 17, p. 821: 
‘O ydo tot Oed¢ mévta oidev, ob pdvov Ta bvTa, GAAG Kal Ta todpeva Kat 
w¢ totat Exactow td Te ént pépove Kivijoere mpoopdv névr’ epopa kat 
mdv7’ eranovet, yoprviyy Lowbev tiv poyjy BAérwr, Kat THY erivotay Thy. 
Exdotov tig Kata pépog &yet Ol aidvoc nat Onep ent THv Oedtpwv yiverat, 
kai im tév Exdorov wepv, Kata Thy évépacty Te Kal Teptopacty Kad ovvé- 
pact, TovTO éETt TOU Geod yiverat. ’AOpdwo Te yap TdvTa Kad Exaorov 
év péper pa mpooBeaAg tpooGBAéret, Origen De Princ. ili. 2, Opp. i. p. 49, 
proves that the world is finite, because God could not comprehend it, if it 
were infinite; for that only may be understood which has a beginning, But 
it were impious to say, that there is any thing which God does not compre- 
hend. 

* Origen De Prive. ii. c. 9, p. 97 (Redep. p.10.): Ev rij émevoovpévy dpyi 
ToOvTOY adplLOucv 1% BovAtuate avtTod troatijoat TOY Gedy voEepPGv ovary, 
bcov 70bvaTo dtarréoat meTepacpévny yap elvat nal rv dtvapuiv tod 
Oeod Aextéov x. 7.A. But in other places Origen expresses himself in a very 
appropriate way concerning the Divine omnipotence; Contra Cels. v. (Opp. 
i. p. 595), he shows that God can do all things, but wills nothing which is 
contrary to nature (Tapa iovv), obte Ta amd Kaxiac, obTE TA GAdyus ye- 

+ vopeva, 

7 The holiness of the divine will is the highest law in Tertullian’s view. 
His highest moral law is, not to do the good for the sake of the good, but 
because it is commanded by God. (Comp. De Peenit. c. 4). 

* The notion of Clement of Alexandria is remarkable, evidently bor- 
rowed from the Gnostic doctrine of an appevsOndve, viz., that the compassion 
of God presents the female aspect of his character, Quis Div. Salv. p. 956 ; 
to which there is an analogy in the Old Test., Is. xlix. 15; comp. Veander’s 
Gnostische Systeme, p. 209. The works of Clement, in particular, abound 
with passages referring to the love and mercy of God. He loves men be- 
cause they are kindred with God, Con. p. 89: Hpdxerrar dé del TH OeG 
tiv dvOpirwv dyéAnyv odgev. Comp. Strom. vii. p. 832. God's love fol- 
lows men, seeks them out, as the bird the young that has fallen from its nest, 
Coh. 74, Peed. i. p. 102. 

* Origenes contra Cels. IL, Opp. i. p. 405, Comment in Gen Opp. ii. p. 
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10, 11. For more particulars, comp. the doctrine respecting Human Lib 
erty, § 57. ; 

° Here, too, was another point of distinction between Gnosticism and the 
orthodox Christian’s view of God; the former did not know how to recon- 
cile the agency of God in inflicting punishment, with his character as loving 
and redeeming; on this account they felt compelled to separate objectively 
the just God of the Old Test. from the loving Father of Christians (so Mar- 
cion). In opposition to this unwarrantable separation, Irenzns, Tertul- 
lian, Clement, Origen, etc., insist particularly on the penal. justice of God, 
and show that it can very well be reconciled with his love. According 
to Ireneus, Adv. Her. v. 27, penalty does not consist in anything positive 
which comes from God, but in the separation of the sinner from God (ywpto- 
dg dé Tod Beod Odvatoc). God does not punish mponyntexdc, but émaxo- 
Aovbotong dv’ éxetvng (Tio dwaptiac) Tic KoAdoewc. Tertullian considers 
the penal justice of God first from the judicial standpoint of the inviolabil- 
ity of law; distinguishing between true love and benevolent weakness, he 
shows that the goodness and justice of God are inseparable ; Contra Mare. 
1, 25, 26; ii, 12: Nihil bonum, quod injusfum, bonum autem omne quod 
justum est. Ita si societas et conspiratio bonitatis atque justitiee separatio- 
nem earum non potest capere, quo ore constitues diversitatem duorum 
deorum in separatione? seorsum deputans deum bonum et seorsum deum 
justum ? Illic consistit bonum, ubi et justum. A primordio denique crea- 
tor tam bonus quam justus....Bonitas ejus operata est mundum, justitia 
modulatum est, etc. Comp. c. 13-16 (negabimus Deum, in quo non omnia, 
que Deo digna sint, constent). Then he draws a distinction between, malis 
supplicii s. poenee, and malis culpa s. peccati. God is the author only of the 
former ; the devil is the author of the latter—To defend himself against the 
charge of anthropomorphism he says: Stultissimi, qui de humanis divina 
preejudicant, ut quoniam in homine corruptorie conditionis habentur hujus- 
modi passiones, idcirco et in Deo ejusdem status existimentur, etc.— Clement 
of Alexandria adopts partly the saine juridical view, Strom. iv. 24, p. 634; 
but, in enumerating the causes which induce God to inflict penalties, he 
speaks of the legal principle as being the last. He puts first the educational 
design, to make men better, and to warn and restrain others; comp. Pred. 
i. 8, p. 40. This is distinctly set forth, Strom. vii. p. 895: ’AAJ’ O¢ mpd¢ 
tov didackdAov i Tov Tatpd¢ of Taidec, otTwWCO TuEig Tpd¢ Tie Mpovolac 
KodagoueOa, Oedc dé ob TluwpEitas ott yop f Tinwpia KaKod dvTa- 
médootc’ KoAdcer pévTor mpdG Td Ypoiov Kal KoLv| Kal idia Toi¢ KoAaco- 
pévotc. Origen, moreover, says, that God is more ready to do good than to 
punish ; Hom. I. in Jerem. (Opp. 'iii. p. 125): O Oedg sig dyaPoroiay Tpé- 
xeupog Eorev, el¢ dé TO KoAdoat TOvE asiove KoAdGEWwS pEAAnThc. He gives 
the sinner always space for repentance; eodem loco. Origen refutcs at great 
length the objections of the Gnostics, De Prine. ii. 5 (Opp. t. i. p. 102, 
Schnitzer, p. 109), by proving (in agreement with Tertullian) that their dis- 
tinction between “benevolent” and “just” is altogether untenable, and 
showing that the Divine penalties are inflicted for paternal objects by a wise 
physician ; at the same time, he applics the allegorical interprets tion to those 
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passages of the Old Test. which speak in an anthropomorphitic way of the 
wratl: and vengeance of God; comp, also Contra Cels. iv. 71, 72, p. 556, 
(see also § 48), 


’ 


§ 40. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE LOGOS. 


a. The Doctrine before the Christian Era, and in other Systems. 


*Liicke, Historical Examination of the Idea of the Logos in his Commentar. uber das 
Evangelium Joh. vol. i. 3d ed. p. 249, ss. [Tholuck, Commentar zum Evang. Joh, 
ch. i. Die Logoslehre. 7th ed. p. 52, ss. transl. by C. P. Krauth, Phil. 1859.] *Dorner, 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der Christologie. Stuttg. 1845, pp. 1-65;[comp. Bibliotheca, 
Sacra, vi. 156, sq.; vii. 696-732, by Prof. Stuart.] Von Bohlen, Das alte Indien mit 
besonderer Riicksicht auf Aegypten (ii. Kénigsb. 1830), i. p. 201, ss. Stuhr, Die Re- 
ligionssysteme der heidnischen Volker des Orients, p. 99, ss. Kleuker, Zendavesta im 
Kleinen. Th. ii. p.1, ss. *Béwmlein, Versuch die Bedeutung des Johann. Logos aus 
den Religionssystemen des Orients zu entwickeln. Titb. 1828. [ Colebrooke’s Essays. 
J. R. Ballantyne, Christ. contrasted with Hindu Philos. 1859. J. Mullens, Relig. 

; Aspects of Hindu Phil. (prize essay), 1860. C.F. Keppen, Die Religion Buddhas. 
ii, 1358, 9. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, Bonddha, 1860.] J. Bucher, Des Apostels Johannes 
Letre von Logos, Schafth. 1856. [Burton, Z., the Bampton Lecture on the Heresies 
of the Apostolic Age, Lect. vii. Comp. also Pye Smith, Scripture Testimony to the 
Messiah, 3d edit. i. 522-529, ii. 415, 432, et passim] : 

F. Ch. Baur, Die Christliche Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit und Menschwerdung Gottes 
in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, Tub. 1841-43, 3 vols. vol. i p. 1-128. *G, 
A. Meier, Die Lehre von der Trinitat. Hamb. 1844, i. p. 1, ss. Hellway, Die Vorstel- 
lung ven der Prioxistenz Christi in der altesten Kirche, in Zeller’s Jahrb. 1848. 
*Duncker, Zur Gesch. der Logoslehre Justin des Mart. (reprint from the Gottinger 
Studien, 1847), G6tt. 1848. Lemmer, Clement. Alexandr. de Adyw doctrina, Lips. 
1855. ([Kénig, Die Menschwerdung, 1846. FR. J. Wilherforce, Doctrine of the Incar- 
nation in Relation to Mankind and the Church, 1851. Maurice, Religions of the 
World. Trench, Unconscious Prophecies of Heathenism, Robert Gordon, Christ as 
madé known to the Ancients, 2, 8vo. Edinb. 1854. Caesar Morgan, Trinity of Plato 
and Philo Judaus, new ed. by Holden, 1853. John Oxlee, Trinity and Incarnation 
on the Principles of Judaism, 3 vols. Lond. 1815-1850. Comp., also, Liebner’s Chris- 
tologie, i. 1849; Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 1853, sq.; Ndgelsbach, der 
Gottmensch, i. 1854; Kuhn, Kath. Dogmatik, ii. s. 9-41.] 


We are obliged to conceive of God, on the one hand, as a purely 
spiritual essence exalted above all that is finite, and, on the other 
hand, since he reveals and imparts himself to the world, as hav- 
ing a definite relation to the created universe. This double neces- 
sity, in the progress of thought, led to the idea of an organ (medium) 
- by which God creates the world, works upon it, and reveals himself 
to it. This organ was supposed, on the one side, to have its ground 
in the divine nature itself, to stand in the most intimate connection 
with it, and, on the other, to be somehow or other distinct from it. 
In order to ascertain the origin of this idea, we need not go either to 
remote oriental sources, the wisdom of India and the religion of Zend,’ 
por to the occidental systems of philosophy, that of Plato in particu- 
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lar. We may find traces of it in the more definite and concrete form 
which, at the time when the apocryphal writings were composed, 
was given to the personifications of the divine Word and the divine 
Wisdom found in the Old Test,’ especially, however, in the doc- 
trine of Philo concerning the Logos,‘ and in some other ideas then 
current.’ Here is prefigured the form into which Christianity was 
destined to bring the living and fructifying spirit, in giving ex- 
pression to the profoundest truths of the Christian faith. 


1 “Tt is easy to see that the Christian idea can not be explained by an ap- 
peal to the Indian religion.” Dorner, p. 7. The Trimurt: of the Indian 
Brahmanism : 


Brahma Vishnoo Seeva (Kala) 
Sun (Light) Water (Air ?) Fire 

Creator Preserver (progressive development) Destroyer 
Power Wisdom Justice 

Past Present Future 
Matter Space Time. 


Comp. Von Bohlen and Stuhr, 1.c. Among the Egyptians we find the 
following, corresponding with these deities : 


Brahma = Phtha 
Vishnoo = Kneph 
Seeva = Neith. 


The word by which Brahma created the world is Om (Oum), see Von 
Bohlen, i. p. 159, ss. 212, In the system of Zoroaster, Honover is represented 
as the Word by which the world was created (Duncker, Logosl. Just. Mart. 
Gott. 1847), the most immediate revelation of the god Ormuzd; see Avewker, 
lc. and Stuhr, i. p. 370, 871. [Burton, i. c. Lect, ii. p. 14-48.] “ Since, 
in the pagan systems of religion, the natural is most intimately blended with 
the divine, their triads are altogether wifferent from the Christian doctrine of 
the Trinity ; in the former the triads only denote the elements (moments) of a 
developing process, and are therefore most fully found in those religions which 
occupy a very low position, hut disappear when the identification of the divine 
with the natural is got rid of in the further development of the religious sys- 
tem.” Meier, |. c. p. 4. Comp. Dorner, 1. c. 

* The relation in which Plato (especially in Timeeus) imagined God to 
stand to the creating vovc, presents only a remote analogy ;_ likewise the 
passage bearing on the Adyo¢ from the Epinomis, p- 986, which Euseb. 
Prep, Evang. xi. 16, professes to quote from Epimenides (given by De Wette, 
biblische Dogmatik, § 157). Comp. Tennemann, das platonische Philoso- 
phem vom géttlichen Verstande, in Paalus’ Memorabilien, Stiick i. and his 
System der platonischen Philosophie, vol. ili, p. 149, ss. 174, ss. Backh, 
uber die Bildung der Weltseele im Timaus des Plato (in Daub und Creu- 
zer’s Studien, vol. iii. p. 1, ss, Ritter, Geschichte der Philosophie, ii. p- 291, 
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68. 318, ss. [urton, 1. c. Lect. vii. and note 90 in particular.] Neander, 
Hist. Doctrines (Ryland), i, 132. On the doctrine of the Logos among the 
Stoics (omepuatixde Adyoc), see Duncker, Logoslehre, p. 28 sq. 

* The oldest form of revelation which we find in the Old Test. is the 
direct Lheophany, which, however, was adapted only to the age of childhood. 
In later times God speaks to his people in general, or to individuals, some- 
times by angels (especially the mine Gxt), sometimes by human mediatora 
(Moses and the prophets). But the intercourse of God with the prophets is 
earried on by the medium of the Word of the Lord, mrs which descends 
upon them. This Adyog (pjjua Tod Oeod, Tod Kvpiov) is poctically personified 
in several places ; Ps. exlvii. 15; Is. lv. 115 in an inferior degree, Ps. xxxiii, 
4; cxix. 89, 104, 105; Is. xl. 8; Jer, xxiii. 29; comp. Lucke, l. c. p. 257, 
258. Like the Word, so the Wisdom of God (msn oodia) is personified : 
Job xxviii, 12-28, and in very significant terms (in contrast with folly), Prov. 
ch, viii, and ix. On "33p (Prov. viii, 22) and the signification of yew (viii. 
30), comp. Umbreit’s Comment. p. 102, 106; on the personification of Wis- 
dom in the apocryphal writings (Sir. i, 4, 24; Baruch iii. 15, ss. iv. 1; 

‘ Wisdom, vi. 22, to ch, ix.) see Litcke, 1. c. p. 221, ss, and Bretschnedder, 
Systematische Darstellung der Dogmatik der Apokryphen. Leipzig, 1905, 
p-. 191, ss. The strongest example of personification is in the Book of Wis- 
dom, so that it is difficult to define exactly the distinction between this per- 
sonification and the hypostasis, properly so called, especially ch. vii. 22, ss. 
On the relation of this hypostasis to that of Philo, see Liicke, 1. c. Dorner, 
p- 15 sq. Grimm, Comm. tiber d. Buch d. Weisheit, Leipz. 1837. [@frérer’s 
Urchristenthum, Bd. i. See the discussion between Litche and Nétzsch, in 
the Theol. Stud. und Kritiken, 1840,1. On the Angel of Jehovah, Christ. 
Rev. New York, 1859, and Bib. Sacra, 1859. On Wisdom as a Person, 
Prof. E. P. Barrows, in Bib. Sacra, 1858. On the Zogos, Daub in Stud. u. 
Krit. Bd. vi.; Journal of Sac. Lit. iii.; Journal of Class. and Sacred Philol. 
Lond. vol. i.; Zeitschrift f. hist. Theol. 1849.] 

4 « Philo’s doctrine of the Logos is the immediate prelude to the Christian 
idea of the Logos”; Semisch, Just. Mart. ii. p. 267. [Comp. Jordan Bucher, 
Philonische Studien, Tabing. 1848, who discusses in particular the question 
of the personality of the Logos in Philo.] On the question whether Philo 
ascribed personality to the Logos, see Dorner, i. p. 21, ss.; while most writers 
reply in the affirmative, Dorner entertains the opposite opinion, Thus much 
is certain, that Philo makes a distinction between the dv as such, and the 
Aéyog Tod dvtoc, who is superior to the duvduetc, Adyot, and dyyeAot. This 
Logos he also calls devtepog Ged¢, even Gedc, directly but without the article, — 
vldg mpecBitepoc, vld¢g povoyeric, NpwTdyovoc,—elKay, oxid, Tapdderypa, 
ddfa, codia, émorhun tot Geov. According to Philo, the Logos is the 
essence and seat of the ideal world (idéa dv idedv 6 Oeod Adyoc). As an 
artist first makes a model of that which he purposes to make, so God first 
shaped the world ideally; see his De Mundi Opif. § 5, and the explanations 
of J. G. Miller (Philo’s Buch von der Weltschépfung, Berl. 1841), p. 149, 
ss. In the same manner the Logos is the mediator of the revelations of God; 
the theophanies were possible through him; he is called the mapd«Anros, 
Covicorie jhérne morakentac Aaradae roti Acod, He takes care of all that 
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is good, as dpyi) kad try) Kary mpdfewy. Philo was acquainted with the 
distinction between the Adyo¢ évdsdOero¢ and the Adyog mpopoprxds, though 
he employs these terms only in anthropological reiations, De Vita Moys. lib. 
iii. (Paris, p. 672, ¢.): "Ev dvOpdrr@ 6 6 pév (Adyoc) éariv évdudOeTos, 6 o8 
mpopoptKoc, Kad 6 pév old tic THYH, 6 O& yeywrd¢ dr’ éxeivov peor, But 
he represents the Divine Logos as analogous to the human. Inasmuch as 
the Logos is the Divine idea, all spiritual and sensuous existence derives its 
origin from him; as a power of nature he pervades the world, is immanent 
in it as the world-spirit. That Philo frequently personifies the Logos, does 
not necessarily imply that he ascribes to him a real hypostasis, and hence 
there should be great caution in the interpretation of single passages. But 
the most recent researches (since Dorner) have shown that Philo, in some 
places certainly, comes up to the idea of a real hypostasis (Alleg. iii, 93; De 
Somn. i. 584, 585; Quis Rer. Div. Her. 509, and elsewhere); comp. F. 
Keferstein, Philo’s Lehre von den géttlichen Mittelwesen, Leipz. 1846; also 
Semisch, Justin der M., p. 274. Baur, Dreieinigkeits-Lehre, i, p. 59, ss. 
Meier, Trinitatslehre, i. p. 20, ss.; and the works of Grossmann, Scheffer, 
Gfrérer, Ddahne, and Ritter, referred to in § 19. [Michel Nicholas, Les 
Doctrines religieuses des Juifs, Paris, 1860, Part 2d, Chap. 2, pp. 178-216, 
contends that the doctrine respecting the Word (Logos) could not have been 
derived from either Babylonian or Platonic sources; that it had its origin in 
Palestine, and passed thence to Alexandria. It is a result of the Jewish 
views respecting God. “The doctrine of an intermediate being between God 
and the world is a part of the theology of the Talmud; but this intermediate 
being is there designated, not by the name of the Word, but by that of the 
Shekinah,”—p. 215.] 

* Traces of the doctrine of the Logos are also found in the Samaritan 
theology, and in the writings of Onkelos and Jonathan, comp. Liicke, 1. ¢. p. 
244. Concerning the Adam Kadmon of the Cabbalists, and the Memra and 
Shekinah, vide Bretschneider, 1. c, p. 233, 236. Baur, Gnosis, p. 332. De 
Wette, biblische Dogmatik, § 157. [Burton, 1. c. Lect. ii. p. 51-55.] Dor- 
ner, u. s. Gfrorer, das Jahrhundert des Heils, Stuttg. 1838, p. 272 sq. 


§ 41. 
b. The Christian Doctrine of the Logos in the Writings of John. 
Bucher, des Apostel Johannes Lehre vom Logos (§ 40). 


Christianity first gave to the speculative idea of the Logos 
practical and religious relations and significance." The Gospel of 
John, in accordance with the doctrine of Paul,’ which differs only 
in the form of expression, applied the term Logos to the complete 
and personal revelation of God in Christ. This Christian Logos of 
John was no longer a mere abstract idea, but with all its ideality it 
was at the same time a great religious truth and historical fact ; and 
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on this account it was from the first the peculiar and living root of 
Christian theology. 


* It is true that Philo himself made use of the idea of the Logos for prac 
tical and religious purposes, inasmuch as he accommodated it to the Hebrew 
religion in connecting it with the idea of the Messiah. But this connection 
was nevertheless very loose, and the idea of the Messiah itself was altogether 
abstract, and in the sense of the Jews, not historically realized. (“ The idea 
of the Messiah becomes in Philo but a dead coal; only the phlegm remains,” 
Dorner, p. 49.) In contrast with this the Christian idea of the Logos on the 
one hand (the speculative and divine), and the idea of the Messiah on the 
other hand (the national and human), both appear historically realized in 
the person of Jesus of Nazareth 6 Adyo¢ aap éyévero). Bucher, ubi 
supra, p. 214: “ The Logos (in John) is not a mere mediating principle, 
but also an independent creator of the world.” In Philo the Logos is vlég 
mpwrdyovos, in John vlog povoyevijg: ibid. p. 211. On the relation of the 
Christian doctrine of the Logos to the heathen systems of emanation, see 
Duncker, |. c. p. 23. 

* Though the term Aéyog does not occur in the writings of Paul in the 
sense in which it is understood by John, yet the idea of a divine pre-exist- 
ence of Christ is clearly expressed by him, especially Col. i. 15-17; ii. 9. 
Similar expressions are found in the Epistle to the Hebrews, chap. i. 4, ss. 
(Comp. 1 Cor, xv. 47; 2 Cor. iv. 4; Rom. viti. 29.) Concerning the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, as propounded in the New Test. see Meter, l. c. p. 24, 
ss. and Hellway, ubi supra. 


§ 42. 


c. The Theologumenon of the Church concerning the Logos, to the 
Times of Origen. 


[Burton, FE, Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Divinity of Christ, etc. 
(Works, ii.)] 


But Christian theology in its further history did not stand 
still with this idea of the Logos, as historically manifested in the 
Messiah. That which appears in historical manifestation, it en- 
deavored to grasp as having its ground in the very nature of God. 
A deep religious interest was unquestionably here at work, but it 
frequently yielded to speculation, and was mixed up with foreign 
philosophemes, Those heretics who adhered more closely to Juda- 
ism (the Ebionites), as well as the Alogi, T’heodotus and Artemon, 
were most remote from speculations of this nature, since they set 
aside the very substance of this Christian gnosis, the idea of the 
Logos, by denying the divinity of Christ. The distinction between 
God the Father and the Logos was likewise abolished by the other 
section of the Monarchians, Praweas, Noétus, and Beryllus, with- 
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out, however, denying the actual revelation of God in Christ, which 
they insisted upon with all emphasis.* The Gnostics, on the con- 
trary, connected the idea of the Logos with their fanciful doctrine 
of emanation and of eons, and thus played over into the realm of 
speculative mythology.” And so it became incumbent upon the 
fathers to defend the speculative element in opposition to the former 
class of heretics, the historical in opposition to the latter, and to 
preserve both these elements for the practical religious interests of 
the chureh.? Justin,’ Tatian,’ Athenagoras,’ Theophilus,’ Clement 
of Alexandria,® endeavored to illustrate the existence of the Logos, 
and his relation to the Father, by the aid of figures and analogies, 
borrowed from the external world and the nature of man. Tertul- 
“ian’ strove to explain the mystery, wrestling hard with language ; 
while Zrenceus, opposed to all gnosis, on the one hand set aside 
hair-splitting queries, and on the other held fast to the trinitarian 
faith of the church as the direct expression of the Christian con- 
sciousness.” 


* Compare § 23, Note 1, § 25, Notes 2 and 3, and the dissertation of 
Heinichen there cited. The orthodox church identified the idea of the Lo- 
gos and that of the Messiah, but the doctrinal tendency of the Ebionites, 
as well as of the Gnostics, separated them. The former, adopting the idea 
of the Messiah alone, lost sight of the spiritual import of the doctrine of the 
Logos; the reverse was the case with the Gnostics, who held a mere idea 
without substance, a shadow without body.—Concerning Artemon, whose 
opinions rank him among the Monarchians, Schleiermacher (in his essay : 
Ueber die Sabellianische und Athanasisché Vorstellung, transl. in Bib. Repos. 
1835, p. 822), observes, that he appears to have retained the doctrine of the 
unity of God with more seriousness, and greater desire to promote the interests 
of religion, than the more frivolous Theodotus ; vide Zeitschrift von Schleier- 
macher, de Wette and Liicke, iii. p. 303, 8304. He there shows also the dif- 
ference between this tendency, and that of Praxeas and Noétus, already al- 
Juded to, § 24, note 4. Comp. also § 46, note 3, and Giescler in Stud. u. 
Krit. 1853. [On Beryl see Fock in the Zeitschrift f. d. hist. Theol. 1846.] 

* Even if we look at it numerically alone, there is a great difference between 
the catholic doctrine of the Logos, and the views of the Gnostic sects. Be- 
fore the doctrine of the Trinity was further developed (see below) the Logos 
was considered by the orthodox church to be the only hypostasis; while the 
Gnostics imagined heaven to be inhabited by a multitude of eeons.—Accord- 
ing to Basilides there are 365 heayens (ovpavoi, the lowest of which is under 
the dpywy) ; and he assigned an intermediate position between the supreme 
God and the Logos to the vovg, and taught that the Logos emanated from 
the latter. Further emanations of the vote, were the ppdvnote, oodia, dtva- 
pc, dexacoobvy and eipzjvn, and these five sons, together with the other two 
vows and Aoyos, in all seven, formed, along with the Oedc appnroc (dvavé- 
uagroc) the first 6) dod¢.—Still more ingenious is the system of Valentinus, 
[He asserted that from the great first cause (primitive existence, BvOds, 
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MpuTdtwp, Tpoapy7) successively emanated male and female ons (vov¢ or 
uovoyeviig and aA‘jOera, Adyog and Sw4, dvOpwro¢ and éxxAnoia, etc.), so 
that 30 eons (divided into the dydodc, dexde, and dwdexdc) form the mAqp- 
wua. The vehement desire of the last of the wons, the oodia, to unite itse!f 
with the Bv06¢, gave existence to an immature being (4) Kdtw codia, ev» 
pnote, dxyas0) which, wandering outside the pleroma, imparted life to matter, 
and formed the djucovpyéc, who afterward created the world. In order te 
restore the harmony of the pleroma, the two new eons, Xprotéc and 73 
mvebpa dytov were made; ard last of all "Inoot¢ (owr/p) emanated from all 
the xons, and as the future otgvyo¢ of the achamoth was appointed to lead 
back into the pleroma alike the wons, and all spiritual natures.] (Comp. 
Neander, Matter, and Baur, in the works mentioned, § 23.) [@ieseler, Text- 
Book, i. § 45. Niedner, i, p. 201 sq. Burton, 1. c, Lect. ii. p. 36-41. 
Norton, Genuinencss of the Gospels, vols, iii., note B: On Basilides and the 
- Basilideans, p. xxxviii—xlix. Basilides’ System, G'. Uhlhorn, 1855, cf. Hil- 
genfeld, Judische Apokalyptik, 1857, s. 289, sq. Baur, in Theol. Jahrb. 
1856. On Valentinus, see Volekmar in Zeitschrift f. d. hist. Theol. 1855— 
the relation to it of the Colorbasus-Gnosis, mentioned by Epiphanius, Peter- 
mann’s edition of the Pistis Sophia, Berlin, 1852. Bishop Hooper on Valen- 
tinus, Works pp. 307-345. ] 

5 The apostolical fathers hold fast to this practical religious interest ; though 
they do not make any use of the peculiar doctrine of the Logos (Semisch, ii., 
p. 275 sq.), yet there are single, scattered declarations, which offer the out- 
lines of an immanent doctrine of the Trinity (Afeicr, Gesch. d. Trinit. i, p. 
47,sq.) Thus particularly, Zgnatius ad Polye.i: Tovd¢ katpot¢ cataydrOave, 
rov brrép Katpov Tpoadéxa TOV dypovov, TEV dépator, Thy de’ Hyde dpardy, 
tov aynAdonror, Tov dai, Tov Ou’ hude TaOnTOY, TOV KaTa TdVYTA TpdTOV 
ndvra ou’ Hudc bnouetvavra, 

* Justin® follows Philo to a great extent, yet more as to form than sub- 
stance, with this difference only, that he identifies the Logos, by whom God 
has created the world, and manifested himself in the theophanies, with his 
incarnate Son, even Christ Jesus. Comp. Apol. ii, 6: 'O dé vidg éxeivov 
(God), 6 pév0g Aeydpuevoc Kupiwg vide, 6 Adyog mpd THY ToLnLdTwY, Kal OVvAY 
kal yevvapevos, Ore THY apyny dv’ adtod mdvra Extice Kal Exdopunoe Xpro- 
tog pév waTa TO KeypioOar Kat Koopijoat Ta TdvTa du’ abtov Tov OEdy 
Aéyerar Gvoua Kal abtd treptéyov Gyvwotov onpaciav: Ov TpdTOV Kai Td 
Ged¢ mpocaydpevpa ovu Svoud Lotiv, dAAG Tpdyparog Svoesnyirov eudvTog 
Th pice TY dvOpitrwr déEa, "Tyoove dé Kai dvOparov Kat owriipog évoua ' 
kai onuaciav éyet, He then proceeds to the incarnation itself. Justin rep- 
resents the generation of the Logos as mpoépyeOat amd Tob maTpoc, as yev. 
do0a, TpopdArcoOat (Dial. c. Tryph. c. 61), and adduces several illustrations 
in support of his views. Thus man utters words without any loss of his 
nature; fire kindles’ fire without undergoing any diminution, etc, (The 


* “ The apostolical fathers make no use of the doctrine of the Logos, but adhere to simple 
aphoristic, and undeveloped declarations about the divine dignity of Christ.” Semisch, ii, p 
276 sq.; compare, however, Meier, Gesch. d. Trinit. i, p. 47, sq., who sees (p. 51) in these 
most ancient representations an advance from the general ideas of revelation, reconciliation, 
ete., to the beginnings of the immanent Trinity. 
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addition, dAA’ od rovodTov, is not genuine, see the note in the edit. of Maran" 
Si quis tamen retineat hee verba, scribenda sunt cum interrogatioris nota, ut 
in edit. Lond.) On the other hand, he rejects (Dial. c. Tryph. 128) the 
illustration taken from the sun and its beams; we can neither speak of an 
GrotéuvecOat, nor of an éxteivecOar; see Dorner, ii. 1, p. 428. On the 
different understanding of the word Logos, now as the creative Word, and 
now as reason, and on the relation of Justin’s doctrine of the Logos, on the 
one hand to the Old Test. conceptions, and on the other to the Platonic and 
Stoic philosophy, see Duncker, Logoslehre Just. p. 14, sq. [Comp. Bull, 
Judicium Eccles. Cath., App. ad. c. vii, § 6. Faber’s Apostolicity of Trini- 
tarianism, 1832, 1., 48, sq., 89 sq.; 148, ii, 144, et passim.] 

* Tatian Contra. Greec. c. 5, uses illustrations similar to those of Justin. 
The Logos was immanent (t7éorqae) in the Father (God), but derived his 
existence (7po7r70G@) from his will, and thus was the épyov mpwrdrokov of 
the Father, dpy7} tov kéouov. He is begotten kata peptoudyv, not Kar’ 
aToKonHny. 

® Athen. Leg. c. 10. calls the Son of God (ir contrast with the sons of the 
heathen gods) Adyo¢ tot natpdc év ldéa nal evepysia: tpd¢ abtod yap Kab 
dv abtod rdvta éyéveto, évoc bvt0¢ Tod TaTpb¢ Kal TOV viod. The distinc- 
tion between éy idéa and év évepyeia corresponds to that between Adyog¢ 
évdid0etog and Adyoo mpopopixdc. Comp. Baur, p. 170, sq. Dorner, p. 
440, sq. 

 Theoph. ad Autol. ii, 10, treats most fully of the going forth of the 
Logos from God, and he is the first writer who uses the distinction between 
the A. évdidGero¢ and A. tpopoptxde in this definite form (Baur, p. 167) : 
*Eywv ovv 6 Oed¢ tov Eavtod Adyov évdidbeTov ev toi¢ ldiow omAdyxvote, 
éyévenoev avtov peta Tie Eavtod oopiag e&epevsduevoc* mpd Tav GAwr. 
Likewise c. 22: Ody w¢ ol mornTal Kal pvO0ypddor Aéyovaty viodbe Oeiv ex 
ovvovaiacg yevvwuévovc, GAA’ wo dAjOea dinyeitae TOY Adyov, Tov édvTa 
dvaravro¢ évdidbetov év xapdia Geod. TIpd yap te yiveoOat, rovrov eixe 
obpBovdor, EavTod voov kal ppdvyaty dvta: drréte dé 70éAnoEV 6 Oed¢ ToLhoaL 
60a éBovAevoarto, TovTOV Tov Adyov eyévynoe TpOhopiKdV, TpwTdToKOY Td- 
ong Kxtiaewc: od KEevabele adtog Tob Adyov, dAAG Adyov yevvjoac, Kal TH 
A6yw adbtov diavavric buLAar. 

§ In the writings of Clement the doctrine of the Logos forms the central 
point of his whole system of theology, and the mainspring of his religious 
feelings and sentiments. Without the Logos there is neither light nor life 
(Coh. p. 87). He is the divine instructor of man (madaywyéc). Peed. iii. 
12, p. 810: dura 6 xéyoo Kar rotei Kat diddoKe xa ratdaywyel inmoc 
dyerat yadv Kai tavpoc dyetae Svy& Onpia Bpoyw dAtoxerat: 6 da 
avOpwrog petarAdooetat Ady@ @ Onpia tWacceverar Kal vyKTa deAedceTat 

‘kal trnva Kataciperat Kk. tT. A, Comp. the beautiful hymn ele tov raida- 
yoy6v at the end of his work. [Bennett, |. c. app. K. p. 268, where both the 
original and an English translation are given.] God has created the world 
by the Logos; yea, the Logos is the creator himself (6 tod xéopov Kad 
dvOparov Onuovpyo¢) ; he gave the law, inspired the prophets; from him 
proceeded the theophanies; Pad. i. 7, p. 152-134; ii. 8, p. 215; ii, 10, p. 


* With referonce to Psalm xlv. (xliv.) 1; é&qpevéaro 7 xapdia pov Adyov dyalov, 
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224, 229; iii, 8, p. 264; ili, 4, p. 269; comp. 278, 280, 293, 297, 307. 
Strom. i. 23, p. 421, 422; vii. i, p. 833. In his view (as in that of Philo), 
the Logos is the dpytepevc, even apart from the incarnation, Strom, ii. 9, p. 
433, 500. He is the face (mpdowm7ov), of God, by which God is seen, Pad. 
i. 7, p. 182. The Logos is superior to men and angels, but subordinate to 
the Father; principal passage, Strom. vii. 2, p. 831: On earth the righteous 
man is the most excellent being; in heaven, the angels, because they are yct 
purer and more perfect. TeAewwrdrn di) kat dywrdtn Kai xvpiwrdtn Kar 
hyesuovinwrdtyn Kal Baotdinwrdty Kai evepyetinwrdtn f viod pboic, i TH 
udvm tavtoxpdtope Tpocexeotdty. Abtn | peylorn brepoyy, 7} Ta TdvTA 
dvatdooetat Kata TO BEANuA TOD TaTpdC, Kal TO TAY dpLoTa OlaKifer, dkauaTw 
Kal dtpttw dvvduet mavta épyacouéevn, Ov’ dv évepyet Tac drnoxpiidouc évvoiac 
émiBAérovaa. Ob yap skioratai Tote Tig abtov Tepiwrijc 6 vide TO OEov" 
ov peptCuevoc, ov« arroreuvouevoc, ov weTaBaive ex Témov Eic TOTOY, TaYTN 
d& Ov Trdvtore, Kat pndayt TepteySuevoc, OA0¢ vode, bA0G Pde maT pov, bA0¢ 
dp0adpos, TdévTa bpdv, tdvta dkotwr, eldog mdvta, duvdper TAG dvvdpetc 
EpevvOv, Tottw naéoa brorétakrat otpatia dyyéAwy Te Kat Oedv, TH Adyw 
TO Tatpen@ tiv aytav oixovouiav dvadederypévw Ova TOV bToTdsavta, Ov 
Ov kat mdvTEg adtod ol dvOpwror GAA’ ob wey Kat’ eriyvworr, ol dé oddéTW 
kal ol pév w¢ Pidor, ol dé we olxérat ToTOl, of 08 Oo dmAGE oixéTat, (The 
true knowledge of the Logos is the privilege of the true Gnostics.) Divine 
worship is due to the Loges, vii. 7, p. 851, Quis Div. Salv, p. 956. [Comp. 
Bennett, |. c. p. 128-126. Burton, ., Testimony of the Antenicene Fathers 
to the Divinity of Christ (Works, ii, p. 171, ss.)] On the mode of genera- 
tion Clement speaks less explicitly than the before-mentioned writers. (On 
his relation to them, see Mi:mscher, Handbuch, i. 422.) He attaches more 
importance to the immanence of the Logos. In his opinion, the Logos is not 
only the word of God spoken at the creation, but the speaking and creative 
Word; see Dorner, p. 446. He also holds along with the conercte idea of 
the individuality of the Logos, another notion of a more general import, ac- 
cording to which the Loges is identical with the higher spiritual and rational 
life, the life of ideas in general; by this idea of the Logos the ante-Christian 
world was moved, comp. Strom. v. p. 654; hence the charge of Photius 
(Bibl. Cod. 109), that Clement taught the existence of a twofold Logos of 
the Father, only the inferior of whom appeared on earth; see Baur, Trinit. 
Lehre, p. 195. Accordingly he who studies the writings of Clement merely 
for the purpose of deducing a strictly doctrinal system, will not be satisfied, 
and like Mimscher (Handbuch, i, p. 418), he will sce in him “ mere declama- 
tion, from which no definite idea can be derived.” On the contrary, he who 
takes in his total religions system would feel more inclined to adopt the lan- 
guage of Mohler, that Clement has “has treated and sung about the dogma 
concerning the Logos with greater clearness than all the other fathers of this 
neriod, but especially with unusual depth of feeling, and the most ardent en- 
thusiasm.” (Patrologie, p. 460, 61.) Comp., also, Lemmer, le. 

® Tert, adv. Prax. c. 2: Nos unicum quidem Deum credimus, sub hae 
tamen dispensatione, quam cconomiam dicimus, ut unici Dei sit et filius 
sermo ipsius, qui ex ipso processerit, per quem omnia facta sunt, et sine 
quo factum est nihil, C, 5: Ante omnia enim Deus erat solus, ipse sibi 
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ct mundus et locus et omnia. Solus autem, quia nihil aliud extrinsecus 
preter illum, Ceterum ne tunc quidem solus : habebat enim secum, quam 
habebat in semetipso, rationem suam scilicet, etc. C. 8: Protulit enim 
Deum sermonem, sicut radix fruticem et fons fluvium et sol radium ; nam 
et iste: species probole sunt earum, substantiarum, ex quibus prodeunt. In 
c. 9, the Son is even called a portio of the Father. Comp. Neander’s Anti- 
gnosticus, p. 476, ss.“ We find in Tertullian, on the one hand the effort to 
hold fast the entire equality of the Father and the Son—on the other hand, 
the inequality is so manifestly conceded or presupposed, it is every where 
expressed in so marked, and, as it were, involuntary a way, and it strikes its 
roots so deeply into his whole system, and modes of expression, that it must 
doubtless be considered as the real and inmost conception of Tertullian’s 
system ;” Schwegler, in his Montanismus, p. 41 [but comp. Meier, Gesch. d. 
Trin. i. 80, sq.; Dorner, i. 477, 564-601.] According to Dorner, p. 588, 
Tert. uses the word filiatio in a threcfold sense; that which is new in the 
system of Tertullian, and of importance 1n reference to later times, is this, 
that he employs the term “Son” (instead of “ Word’) in order to denote 
the personal existence of the Logos; see p. 600. At the same time there 
is in Tertullian this peculiarity, that he distinguishes the three factors (mo- 
menta) of the Trinity as so many periods of time; Adv. Praxeas ¢. 12, 13; 
Baur, p. 176; Meier, p. 89, sq. 

° Tren. Advers. Her. ii. 28, p. 158: Si quis itaque nobis dixerit : Quomodo 
ergo filius prolatus a patre est? dicimus ei: Quia prolationem istam sive ge- 
nerationem sive nuncupationem sive adapertionem, aut quolibet quis nomine 
vocaverit generationem ejus inenarrabilem existentem, nemo novit, non Va- 
lentinus, non Marcion, neque Saturninus, neque Basilides, neque Angeli, ne- 
que Archangeli, neque Principes, neque Potestates, nisi solus qui generavit, 
Pater, et qui natus cst, Filius. Inenarrabilis itaque generatio ejus quum sit, 
quicunque nituntur generationes et prolationes enarrare, non sunt compotes 
sui, ea, que inenarrabilia sunt, enarrare promittentes. Quoniam enim ex 
cogitatione et scusu verbum emittitur, hoc utique omnes sciunt homines. 
Non ergo magnum quid invenerunt, qui emissiones excogitaverunt, neque 
absconditum mystcrium, si id quod ab omnibus intelligitur, transtulerunt in 
unigenitum Dei verbuim, et quem inenarrabilem et innominabilem vocant, 
hunc, guass ipsi obstetricaverint, prime generatianis ejus prolationem et 
generationem enuntiant, assimilantes eum hominum verbo emissionis (scili- 
ect Ady Tpopoptxd). In the opinion of Irenzus, faith in the Son rests 
simply on the tapddootc. The Logos is both reason (wisdom), and the 
Word (adv, Heer. iv. 20, 1): Adest enim ei (Deo) semper Verbum et Sa- 
pientia (Fil. et Spirit.), per quos et in quibus omnia libere et sponte fecit, ad 
quos et loquitur dicens: Faciamus hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem 
nostram. The Son is in every respect equal to the Father; Adv. Heer. ii, 
13: Necesse est itaque, et eum, qui ex eo est Logos, imo magis autem ipsum 
Nun, cum sit Logos, perfectum et inpassibilem esse.—In accordance with his 
practical tendency, Irenaeus has less to say of the Logos prior to his incar- 
nation, than of Christ the God-man (of which, infra). In his opinion, the 
Father is the invisible of the Son, and the Son the visible of the Father 
(iv. 6, 6); or (after an unnamed author) the Son is the measure of the 
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Father (mensura Patris filius, quoniam et capit eum), iv. 2, 2; he even 
calls the Son and the Spirit the hands of God. Comp. Mohler, Patrologie, 
857, ss. Minscher, Iandbuch, i. p. 411, ss. Dorner, p. 467, ss. Baur, 
p- 172, ss. [Burton, l. c. pp. 75, 77, 102, etc.; Bull’s Judicium ; Faber’s 
Apostolicity of Trin.] 


§ 43. 
d. Origen’s Doctrine of the Logos. 


After Tertudlian had employed the term Son in reference to the 
personality of the Logos more distinctly than had previously been 
done,’ Origen decisively adopted this terminology.’ and was led to 
the idea of an eternal generation.* Though he kept clear with all 
strictness ffom any notion of physical emanation,’ yet he was, on 
the other hand, pressed to a subordination of the Son to the Father.‘ 
Consequently his definitions by no means satisfied the consciousness 
of the church, but led to new misunderstandings, and were the 
source of new, wide-reaching controversies. [Comp. Niedner, 
Kirchengesch., 279-282. ] 


* Comp. § 42, note 9 

> Tom. i. in Joh. App. iv. p. 22, ss. He finds fault with those who, in a 
onesided manner, merely adopt the term Logos (é7? v2 pévne tij¢ Adyo¢ mpoa- 
nyoptac lorduevor), and are not able to infer the identity of the terms Lo- 
gos and Son from the other predicates applied to Christ; who also restrict 
the term Logos to the Word, imagining that the mpoodopa ta-pixq consists 
olovel év ovAdaBaic. In his opinion the Logos is not merely the Word, but 
a transcendent, living hypostasis, the sum of all ideas, the independent per- 
sonal Wisdom of God; comp. in Joh. i. 39, lc. p. 89: Ov yap év yAaic 
gavraciag Tod Oecd THY brécraow eye Hh copia aitov, Kata Ta dvd- 
hoya toig dvOpwrivorg evvohuace pavtdopata. Ki dé tug oldg TE eoriy 
dojpatov bréctacw TorKiAwy Oewpnudrov, TepeydvTwv Tove THY bAwy 
Adyove, Cioav Kad olovel supvyov ermevoeive elcetar tiv vip maoav 
Ktiow sodiav Tov Oc0d, Kaddo Tmept adbtig Aéyovoay ‘O, Oed¢ Exrioé pe, 
«. Tt. A. Comp. De Prine. i. 2, 2: Nemo putet, nos insubstantivum dicere, 
cum filiam Dei sapientiam nominamus, ete.; and thus he calls (Contra Cels. 
vi. 64) the Logos, ovata obey, idéav idedy; comp. Thomasias, p. 113. 
What is true of the Zogos in relation to creation holds good also of the Son. 
He is the organ for the creation of the world. As the architect builds a 
house, or a vessel, according to his ideas, so God created the world accord- 
ing to the ideas which are contained in Wisdom; comp, Hom. xxxii, in Joh, 
(Opp. ix. p. 449), and De Prine, i. 2 (Opp. i. p. 53). God never existed 
without the Wisdom (the Son) ; for, to maintain the contrary, would virtually 
amount to the assertion, that God either cowld not beget, or would not be- 
get, either of which is absurd and impious. With all his love for abstrac- 
tions, Origen here calls images to his aid. Besides the already used-up 
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comparison with the sun and its beams, he employs a new one of a statue 
and a copy on a reduced scale; this comparison, however, he refers rather te 
the incarnate Son (Christ in the flesh), than to the ante-mundane (the Logos). 
But with him both run into each other. 

* It is difficult to determine whether this idea of generation is consistently 
carried out, since it is not quite evident whether Origen refers it to the 
vature or the will of the Father; see Baur, p. 204; on the other side, comp. 
Dorner, p. 640, ss. 

“ De Princ. i. 4 (Opp. i. p. 55): Infandum autem est et illicitam, Deum 
patrem in generatione unigeniti Filii sui atque in substantia ejus exeequare 
alicui vel hominum vel aliorum animantium generanti, etc.; and again (Rede 
penning, p. 112): Observandum namque est, ne quis incurrat in illas absurdas 
fabulas eorum, qui prolationes quasdam sibi ipsis depingunt, ut divinum natu- 
ram in partes vocent, et Deum patrem quantum in se est dividant, cum hoe 
de incorporea natura vel leviter suspicari non solum extrem impietatis sit, 
verum etiam ultims insipientia, nec omnino ad intelligentiam consequens, ut 
incorporee: nature substantialis divisio possit intelligi. “As the will of man 
proceeds from his reason, and the one is not to be separated from the other, 
so the Son proceeds from the Father. Origen did not make use of the com- 
parison with the human word (speech), which was previously employed. He 
also considers the generation of the Son as eternal, because God did not at 
any time begin to be a Father, like fathers among men, Comp. Géeseler, 
Dogmengesch. p. 143 [the passage is in a fragment in Eusebius, contra Mar- 
cellum, l. c. 4. In another passage (in Athanasius De Decretis Cone. Nic. 
§ 27) he says: “As light can not be without its brightness, so God can 
never have been without the Son, the brightness of his majesty.”] 

* See below, § 46. 

* Particularly was the expression vid¢ tod Oeov, which, in the New Testa- 
ment, is undeniably used in respect to the historical Christ,* confounded with 
the metaphysical and dogmatic usage of the schools; and here were the 
germs of new controversies, which in the end led to a recognition of the dif 
ference on the biblical basis. On the other hand, from the speculative stand- 
point, we may, with Dorner, in this doctrine of the eternal generation, descry 
a thankworthy progress, To attain to this “mystery, which contains the very 
kernel of Christianity, subordination has the character of an auailiary doc- 
trine.” It is (Dorner says in his first edition, p. 42), “a necessary aid in the 
substitution of several actual hypostases in God, for the doctrine of the Logos, 
as previously held, which only vaguely maintained the distinction of hyposta- 
res in God.” 


* “ The more I endeavor to realize the manner of thinking and speaking in the New Testa- 
ment, the more decided is my opinion, that the historical Son of God, as such, can not be 
directly and absolutely called God in the New Test., without completely destroying the mono- 
theistic system of the Apostles.” Litcke, Studien wnd Kritiken, 1840, i. p. 91. [But see, in 
reply, Nitzsch in the same journal, 1841. Comp. also, @. L. Hahn, Nie Theologie des N. 
Test., 1854, § 87.] 7 
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§ 44, 
THE HOLY GHOST. 


Keil, ob die altesten Lehrer emen Unterschied zwischen Sohn und Vater gekannt? in 
‘Flatts Magazin fir christliche Dogmatik und Moral, vol. iv. p. 34, ss. [Burton, £, 
Testimonies of the Antenicene Fathers to the Trinity, the Divinity of the Holy Ghost 
(Works, ii.), comp. the Introduct. where the literature is given.] Georgii, dogmen- 
geschichtliche Untersuchungen tiber die Lehre vom h. Geist bei Justin M. in the 
Studien der Geistlichkeit Wurtembergs, x. 2, p. 69, ss. Hasselbach, in the theolo- 
gischo Studien und Kritiken, 1839, p. 376, ss. Kahnis, Die Lehre vom heiligen 
Geiste. i. Halle, 1847. [Hare’s Mission of the Comforter, new ed. 2 vols. 1851.] 


The doctrine concerning the Holy Ghost, like that of the Son, 
was considered important from the practical point of view,’ in refer- 
ence to his prophetic agency (in the more comprehensive sense of 
the word), to the witness which he bears in the hearts of believers, 
and, in fine, to his living power in the church? As soon, however, 
ag the attempt was made to go beyond the Trinity of revelation (7. 
e. the Trinity as it manifests itself in the work of redemption), and 
to conceive of the essence of the Holy Spirit in itself, and the rela- 
tion in which he stands to the Father and the Logos, difficulties 
sprung up, the solution of which became problems of speculative 
theology. By some, the Wisdom of the Old Testament, from 
which the doctrine of Logos was developed, was called mveipa dytov, 
and made coédrdinate with the Word.’ Others either identified the 
Logos with the Spirit, or expressed themselves in a vague manner 
as to the distinction between them,* and the Holy Ghost (imperson- 
ally viewed) appears as a mere divine attribute, gift or agency.’ But 
the pressure of logical consistency led gradually to the view of the 
personality of the Holy Ghost, and his definite distinction from the 


Logos.* 


In the Old Test. the prribs mom (Gen. i. 3) appear at first as the crea- 
tive power of life, comp. Psalin civ. 30, and other passages; as the Spirit 
of heroism, Judges, vi. 34, xi. 29, xili, 25, etc.; as the Spirit cf insight and 
wisdom, Exod, xxxi. 8, xxxv. 31, Job xxxii. 8, Isaiah xi. 2; especially as the 
Spirit of prophecy, Numb. xxiv. 2, 1 Sam. x. 6, 10, xix. 20, 23, etc.; also as 
the good, holy Spirit, Psalm li. 13, cxliii. 10, In the New Test., too, the 
nvebpa Gytov is made equivalent to the divayic bpiorov, Luke i. 35, and to 
the copia, Acts vi. 8, 10. Specifically Christian is the making the Holy Spirit 
equivalent to the Spirit of Christ, as when it is said that the Spirit descends 
upon Christ (Matt, iii. 10, and the parallel places), and is given to him without 
measure (John iv. 34), or that he proceeds from Christ and is given to the dis- 
ciples (John xx. 22), or is promised to them as the Paraclete, John xv. 26, ete. 
It has been held essential to the Christian faith (from the time of the pen- 
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tecostal outpouring, Acts ii.), to believe that the Sp‘rit abides in the church 
(2 Cor, xiii. 13), and thus that all believers have part in the Spirit, who mani- 
fests himself as one, externally in the different gifts (charismata, 1 Ccr. xii, 
4, etc.), and internally working as the Spirit of sanctification, of trust, and of 
love; and who is also a pledge and seal of the grace of God, 2 Cor, i. 22, 
vy. 5, Eph, i. 14, ete. Compare the works on Biblical Theology. 

* It is not to be forgotten that the trias of revelation was held in a com- 
plete form long before the church came to clear statements about the essentias 
trias, (Comp. Note 1 of the next section.) In the former the Holy Ghost 
has his definite position along (codrdinate) with the Father and the Son, 2 
Cor. xiii, 13, Matt. xviii. 19. In the apostolic fathers, we find only isolated 
declarations as to the Holy Ghost. Justin M. makes particular mention of 
the mvetpa mpopytexov (the term in question occurs twenty-two times in 
his Apology, nine times in Trypho, see Semisch, ii. p. 335, Note), while he 
does not speak of the influence which he continues to exert upon believers 
(ibid. p. 829). On the other hand, in Justin the Logos, as the Adyoc¢ omepqiare- 
x06¢, takes the place of the Holy Spirit, since to him are ascribed good im- 
pulses in the minds of believers. (Comp. Duncker, Christl. Logoslehre, p. 87.) 
Lreneus, iii. 24, 1, calls the Holy Ghost the “ communitas Christi, confirmatio 
fidei nostree, sls ascensionis ad Deum ;”* comp. iii. 17, v. 6, v.10, and § 71. 
Atthe same time, he considers him as the prophetic Spirit, and makes a distine- 
tion between him as the principle which animates and inspires, and that ani- 
mation and inspiration itself, Adv. Her, v. 12, 2: “Erepév éote rvoi Swie, 
Ah rat woytndv adnepyagouévyn tov dvOpwrov, Kat Erepov mvedua Cworrorody, 
TO Kal TrevpaTiKov adtov dnoTeAoby . . . . Erepov O& eote Td TrounOév 
TOV ToLjGavToG  ovY TvOT TpdaKatpos, TO OE TYEdua dévvaov, Conip, 
Duncker, p. 60, sq. ; Kahnis, p. 255, sq. 

® Theoph. ad Autol. i. 7: 'O de Ocd¢ dtd Tod Adyov abtod Kal Tie comiac 
éroince Ta TdvTa; here oodia is either synonymous with Adyoe, or forms 
the second member; in the former case, there would be no mention of the 
Spirit; in the latter, he would be identified with the copia; and this agrees 
with ii, 15, where O+é¢, Adyog and cogia are said to compose the Trinity; 
comp. § 45, Zren. iv. 20, p. 253: Adest enim ei (Deo) semper verbum et 
sapientia, Filius et Spiritus . . . . ad quos et loquitur, dicens: Faciamus 
hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem nostram; and again: Deus omnia 
verbo fecit et saprentia adornavit. [Burton, ]. c. p. 49-51.] Comp. iv. 7, p. 
236: Ministrat enim ei ad omnia sua progenies et figuratio sua, 7. e., Filius 
et Spiritus Sanctus, verbum et sapientia, quibus serviunt et subjecti sunt 
omnes angeli, ert, Adv. Prax. c.6: Nam ut primum Deus voluit ea, quee 
cum Sophie ratione et sermone disposuerat intra se, in substantias et species 
suas edere, ipsum primum protulit sermonem, habentem in se individuas suas, 
tationem ct Sophiam, ut per ipsum fierent universa, per quem eratit cogitata 
atque disposita, immo et facta jam, quantum in Dei sensu. Hoc enim cis 
deerat, ut coram quoque in suis speciebus atque substantiis cognoscerentur et 
tenerentur. Comp. cap. 7, and the formula De Orat. i. ab initio: Dei Spiritus 

* A similar image is made use of by Ignatius, Ep. ad Ephes. 9, when he says: 
"AD EpC ENE eig Ta Dyn Sud THe unxavipg ’Inood Xpratod, ba ~oTw aravpdc, oxorin ypwpevor 
ro mvevpare TQ ayig. 
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et Dei sermo et Dei ratio, sermo rationis et ratio sermonis et spiritus utrum- 
que Jesus Christus, domius noster. 

* From the time of Sowverain (Platonismus der Kirchenviter, p. 329, ss. )y 
most historians of doctrines have supposed that. the fathers in general, and 
Justin M. in particular, made no real distinction between the Logos and the 
Spirit. Several of the more recent investigators have also come to the sante 
conclusion. Thus Georgii (in the work voted to above), p. 120: “This 
much is evident, that in Justin the relation between the Logos and the 
Pneuma is indefinite, in flowing lines; as in him the Spirit has little, if any, 
different functions from those of the Logos, so a distinction between them 
could not, in his view, be demanded by any dogmatic necessity, but could 
only be occasioned by the conflict, in which the doctrine of the Spirit, as 
handed down by the Fathers, stood in relation to that of the Logos.” Comp. 
Hasselbach, ubi supra. On the other hand, Semisch and Kahnis (p. 238, sq.) 
have tried to defend the Martyr against this objection. One of the principal 
passages is, Apol. 1. 33: Td mvetua oby Kat thy Sbvapuy tiv Tapa Tod Oeow 
ovdév dAdo vofoat Oépuc, 7] TOV Abyor, b¢ Kat mpwréroKos TH OeG gore, comp. 
c. 86. He indeed there speaks of the mvedua in Lue. i. 35; and it can not be 
inferred that he always identifies the Logos with the Spirit. But still there 
is here this confounding of the two; and it can not be explained by saying 
that the Spirit means spiritual nature in gencral, nor by assuming that the 
Logos forms the body for himself in the womb of Mary. And when Tertul- 
lian, Adv. Prax. c. 26, uses similar expressions, this goes to prove that other 
fathers besides Justin are chargeable with the same want of distinctness. The 
same is true as regards the manner in which Justin ascribes the inspiration 
of the prophets, sometimes to the Logos, sometimes to the Pneuma, Apol. I. 
36, and elsewhere. (Only it should not be forgotten that, even in the biblical 
usage, the distinction is not held with sharp doctrinal consistency.) The 
confusion of agencies leads to a (relative) confounding of the Persons. That 
Justin (in opposition to the baptismal formula and the common confession 
of the church) formally put a dyas (two persons) in place of the triad, can 
not be justly alleged; for he himself in other passages names the Father, 
Son, and Spirit (Apol. I. 6, 20, 66), and assigns the third place to the Spirit 
(comp. 646) : “but still it is none the less true, that his philosophical princi- 
ples, logically carried out, lead only to a dyas, and that he could not doc- 
trinally establish the difference between the Son and the Spirit,” Duncker, 
u. s. 38. There is unquestionably a real confusion in Bivephales, ad Aut. ii. 
c.10: Obro¢ (6 Adyoc) dv mvEdpLaG Oeod Kat dpy7 Kal codia kai Jivapucg 
twiorov Katipyeto sic tod¢ mpophrac, Kad dv adtéy éAddet Ta rept Tie 
moijoews TOD Kéomov Kal THY AoTAHY dtdvTwY od yap joav ol Tpodfjrat, 
bre 6 Kéop0¢ byiveror dAda ) codia h év aitd ovoa f Tod Ged, nat 6 
Adyo¢ 6 dyto¢ avrod, 6 del ovutapav abT@. Comp. the passage in Note 
3, above. 

° Justin M. incidentally calls the Holy Ghost simply dwped, Coh. ad 
Greec. c. 82, though he assigns to him (Apol. i. 6), the third place in the 
Trinity. On the question: ahat relation was the Holy Spirit thonght to 
sustain to the angels? comp. Weunder, Church History, and History of Doc- 
trines, p. 172 (Ryland’s translation); Studien und Kritiken, 1833, p. 773, 
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ss.3 the latter essay was written in opposition to Méhler, Theolog. Quartal- 
schrift, 1833, part i. p. 49, ss. (comp. § 50, below). Athenagoras calls the 
Holy Spirit dréppora, Leg. c. 10 and 24, comp. Kahnis, p. 245. In general, 
there are many passages in the fathers, “which bring the Holy Spirit very 
near to the creature;” Kahnis, p. 249. 

* Tert, Adv. Prax. 8: Tertius est Spiritus a se et Filio, sicut tertius a 
radice fructus ex frutice, et tertius a fonte rivus ex flumine, et tertius a 
sole apex ex radio. Ibid. 30: Spiritus S. tertium nomen divinitatis et ter- 
tius gradus majestatis. But a subordinate position is assigned to the Spirit, 
when he is considered as—Dei villicus, Christi vicarius, Preescr. 28 : comp, 
Schwegler, Montanismus, p. 14. Origen, Comm. in Joh. T. ii. 6, Opp. T. iv. 
p. 60, 61, acknowledges the personality of the Holy Spirit, but subordinates 
him to both the Father and the Son, by the latter of whom he is created, 
like all other things, though distinguished from all other creatures by divine 
dignity: ‘Hueig pévtorye tpeig brootdoeg meOdwevor tvyydvery, TOV 
matépa kal tov vidv Kal Td dytov veda, Kal dyévynrov pndéy ErEpov TOD 
Tatpo¢ éivat TLoTEvOVTES, WC EvaEBEDTEPOY Kal aANOeg TpootéuEfa, TO TAY- 
TwV dtd TOU Adyou yevowévwy, TO dytov Teta TdVTwY EivaL TYLLUTEPOY, 
kal tdéec TdévTwY THY O70 TOD TaTpdG dia Xpratod yeyevnjiévwv. [ Burton, 
1. c. p. 99, ss.] Comp. T. xili. 25, p. 234; and 34, p. 244: Ov dromov dé 
Kul TO dytov rvedua tpépecOar Aéyerv, Nevertheless, there is an infinite 
chasm between the Spirit of God, and other spirits created by God; comp. 
Comm. in Ep. ad. Rom. vii. (Opp. iv. p. 593). But in another passage, 
‘(which is extant only in the translation of Rufinus, De Prine. i. 3, 3, Opp. 
i. 1, p. 61, Redep. p. 128), Origen says, that he had not as yet met with any 
passage in the Sacred Scriptures in which the Holy Spirit was called a 
created being; though afterwards Epiphanius, Justinian, etc., blamed him 
for maintaining this opinion ; comp. Epiphan, 64, 5, Hieron. ad Avit. Ep. 94, 
quoted by Miimscher, ed by Colln, p. 194. Schnitzer, p. 48. Neander, 
History of Church (by Torrey), i. p. 593. Thomasius, p. 144, ss. (Redepen- 
ning, Origenes, ii. p, 309, sq., and the other passages there adduced. [ Burton, 
lc. p. 89.] - 


§ 45. 


THE TRIAD. 


[The works of Dorner, Bawr, Meier, and Burton, previously referred to. D. Waterland's 
Works, new ed. Oxford, 1842, vols. ii. and iii, G. S. Faber, Apostolicity of Trinita- 
Tianism, 2 vols. Lond. 1832. William Jones (of Nayland) Works, new ed. 1826, 
vol. i, The Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity. W. Berrimann, Historical Account. 
1725. Bp. Bull, Defensio Fidei Nicene, and his Judicium Eccl. Cath, ; Works by 
Burton, 8 vols. 1846.] 


The doctrine of God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, is the 
doctrine of primitive Christianity,’ but‘ has in the New Test. a 
bearing only upon the Christian economy, without any pretension 
to speculative significance, and therefore cannot be rightly under- 
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stood but in intimate connection with the history of Jesus, and 
the work which he accomplished.” Accordingly, the belief in the 
Lather, Son, and Holy Ghost belonged to the Regula jfidei, even 
apart from any speculative development of the doctrine of the Lo- 
gos, and appears in what is commonly called the Apostles’ creed, 
in this historico-epic form, without being summed up in a unity. 
The Greek word tesdé¢ was first used by Theophilus ;* the Latin 
term trinitas, of a more comprehensive doctrinal import, is found 
in Tertullian. ‘ 


* Matth. xxviii. 19 (if the baptismal formula be genuine); 1 Cor. vii, 4-6; 
2 Cor. xiti, 14, and elsewhere. Comp. the commentaries on these passages, 
de Wette’s biblische Dogmatik, § 238, 267, and especially Lécke in the Stu- 
dien und Kritiken, 1840, 1 part. [Pye Smith, the Script. Testim. to the 
Messiah, iii. p. 13, ss.; iii, p. 258, ss.; Anapp, l.c. p. 119, ss. 132, ss.] 
Gieseler, Doomengesch. p. 118, and Meander, Hist. Doymas, p. 130, also 
distinguish correctly the practical element of the doctrine and its relation 
to the economy of the divine dispensations, from its speculative constuction. 
[Meander : “This doctrine of God, the Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier of 
humanity in Christ was essential to the Christian consciousness, and there- 
fore has existed from the beginning in the Christian church.” ] : 

* On this account some of the more recent writers on doctrinal theology, 
as Schleiermacher and Hase (2d ed. p. 626) handle the Trinity at the end 
of the system. A purely economic view of the doctrine is found in Zynatius, 
Epistle to the Ephesians, 9, where he says, “ We are raised on high to the 
Father by the cross of Christ, as by an elevating engine, the Holy Spirit 
being the rope”—a massive, but striking comparison, See above § 44. 

® Theoph, ad Autol. li, 15: Al tpsic quépat [mpd] THY dworipwy yey- 

-ovutat timo. elaly tije tprddog Tov Oeod Kal Tod Adyov avrod Kat Tij¢ 
copiag abtod. Terdptw dé tind [térw] éotly dvOpwro¢g 6 mpooderc 
Tov dwtic. “Iva % Oedc, Adyoc, aopia, dvOpwroc. Here we have indeed 
the word tpzd¢, but not in the ecclesiastical sense of the term Trinity ; for 
as dvOpwro¢ is mentioned as the fourth term, it is evident that the tpia¢ 
can not be taken here as a perfect whole, consisting of three joined in one; 
besides, the term oodia is used instead of 7d mvedua dytov. Comp. Suicer, 
Thesaurus s. v. Tptdc, where the passage from the (spurious) treatise of Jus- 
tin, De Expositione Fidei, p. 379, is cited (Movag yap év torddt vosirat Kar 
splag ev povdds yvwpigerar k, T. A.); this passage, however, proves as little 
cencerning the use of language during that period, as the treatise gcAdra- 
tpt¢ erroneously ascribed to Lucian, from which passages are cited. Clem. 
Strom. iv. 7, p. 588, knows a dyia tpidc, but in an anthropological sense 
(faith, love, hope). On the terminology of Origen, comp. Thomasius, p. 
285. [Comp. Burton, |. c. p. 34-36, where the subject is treated at great 
length.] : ‘ 

4 Tertullian De Pudic, c. 21: Nam et ecclesia proprie ct principaliter ipse 
est spiritus, in quo est T'rinitas unius divinitatis, Pater et Filius et Spiritus 
8.; accordingly, the Holy Spirit is the principle which constitutes, the unity 
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of the persons; or (according to Schwegler, Montanism, p. 171), the spiritual 
substance common to the persons; comp. Adv. Praxeam, 2 and 3. [Burton, 
l. c. p. 68, s8.] Cyprian and Novatian immediately adopted this usage. 
Cypr. Ep. 78, p. 200 (with reference to baptism). Novat. de Trinitate. 
[ Burton, |. c. p. 107-109; p. 116~-123.] 


§ 46. 
MONARCHIANISM AND SUBORDINATION. 


The strict distinction which was drawn between the hypostases 
(persons) in the Trinity, led, in the first instance, to that system of 
Subordination, in which the Son was made inferior to the Father, 
and the Holy Spirit to both the Father and the Son ;* which system 
also carried with it the appearance of tritheism. The orthodox 
were obliged to clear themselves from all appearance of tritheism, in 
opposition to the Monarchians, who abandoned the personal distinc- 
tions in order to hold fast the unity of the Godhead, and thus 
exposed themselves to the charge of confounding the persons (Patri- 
passianism), or even to the imputation of a heretical tendency deny- 
ing the divinity of Christ.? Origen now carried to such an extreme 
the system of hypostases, including the subordination scheme, that 
orthodoxy itself threatened to run over into heterodoxy, and thus 
gave rise to the Arian controversy in the following period. 


' Justin M., Apol.i.c.13:2...... vidyv abrov Tov dvtws Ocod pabévreg 
(scil. tov Inooby Xptorbv) Kar év devtépa yGpa eyovres, mvevtud Te TpO- 
gytixdy év tpity Td&er, comp. i. 6, and i. 60. There are also passages in 
the wiitings of Zreneus which appear favorable to the idea of subordination, 
e. g. Adv. Her, ii, 28, 6, 8; v. 18,2: Super omnia quidem pater. et ipse 
est caput Christi; but elsewhere he represents the Logos as wholly God, and 
no subordinate being (comp. § 42, note 9). “Jt can not be denied that 
Irenaeus here contradicts himself, and it would be a useless labor to remove 
this contradiction by artificial interpretation.” Duncker, p. 56; comp. p. 70, 
ss. Dorner, p. 409, ss. ert, Advers. Prax. c. 2: Tres autem non statu, sed 
gradu, nec substantia, sed forma, nec potestate, sed specie : unius autem sub- 
stantie et unius status et unius potestatis, quia unus Deus, ex quo et gradus 
isti et forme et species in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti deputan- 
tur. Comp. c. 4, ss, 

* Thus Justin M. says, Dial. cum Tryph. c. 56: The Father and the Son 
are distinct, not yvauy, but dpsOu@; and Tertullian (Adv. Prax. c. 10), 
from the proposition that, if I have a wife, it does not necessarily follow that 
I am the wife herself, draws the conclusion that, if God has a Son, he is not 
the Son himself. He repels the charge of Tritheism, Adv. Prax. 3: Simpli- 
ces enim quique, ne dixerim impudentes et idiote, quae major semper creden- 
sium pars est, quoniam et ipsa regula fidei a pluribus Diis seculi ad unicum 
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et Deum veium transfert, non intelligentes unicum quidem, sed cum sua 
seconomea esse credendum, expavescunt ad wconomiam. Numerum et dise 
positionem trinitatis, divisionem prasumunt unitatis ; quando unitas ex seme- 
tipsa derivans trinitatem, non destruatur ab illa, sed administretur. Itaque 
duos et tres jam jactitant a nobis predicari, se vero unius Dei cultores preesu- 
munt, quasi non et uuitas irrationaliter collecta haresin faciat, et trinitas 
rationaliter expensa veritatem constitust. Comp, ¢. 13 and 22, where he 
expressly appeals to the point, that Christ did not say that he and the Father 
were one (wnus, masculine), but one (unum, neuter), and he refers this unity 
to a moral relation—the dilectio patris and the obsequium filii, In the 
same way Novat. De Trin. 22: Unum enim, non unus esse dicitur, quoniam 
nec ad numerum refertur, sed ad societatem alterius expromitur...... Unum 
autem quod ait, ad concordiam et eandem sententiam et ad ipsam caritatis 
societatem pertinet, ut merito unum sit pater et filius per concordiam et per 
amorem, et per dilectionem. [Burton, |. c. p. 120, 121.] He also appeals to 
Apollos and Paul, 1 Cor. iii, 8: qui autem plantat et qui rigat, unum sunt. 

* Concerning the different classes of Unitarians, comp. § 24, and § 42,* 
It is self evident, that all who held Christ to be a mere man could know 
nothing of any Trinity. These may be called deistico-rationalistic Antitrini- 
tartans ; God in his abstract unity was, in their view, so remote from the 
world, and confined to his heaven, that there was no abode for him even in 
Christ. Widely different were those who, apprehensive of lessening the dig- 
nity of Christ, taught that God himsclf had assumed humanity in him, but 
did not think it necessary to suppose the existence of a particular hypostasis. 
The name imodalistic Antitrinitarians would be more appropriate.in their 
ease (thus Hetnichen, de Alogis, p. 34); or, if the relation of God to Christ 
be compared to that in which he stands to the world, they might be called 
pantheistic Antitrinitarians, for they imagined God, as it were, expanded or 
extended into the person of Christ. Among their number are Prazeas and 
Beryllus, the forerunners of Sabellius, the former of whom was combated 
by Tertullian, the latter by Origen. The opinion of Praxeas, that the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit are one and the same (ipsum eundemque esse), 
which virtually amounted to the later duoovatoc, was interpreted by Tertul- 
lian as implying, ipsum patrum passum esse, Adv. Prax. c. 20, 29, whence 
the heretical appellation Patripassiani. [Burton, Bampton Lecture, note 
103, p. 588, and Testim. of the Antenic. Fathers to the Trinity, etc. p. 68-83. 
WNeander, |. c. ii: p. 260-262.] Philastr. Her. 65. The views of Noétus 
were similar: Theod. Fab. Her. iii. 3: "Eva gaotv civat Oedv kal natépa, 
tov OAwy dnutovpy6v, dpava pév Stay &6éAy, patvouevoy 8 Fvina dv Bov- 
Anrat: nai rov abtov déparoy eivat Kad dpauevov, kad yevyntov Kar dyéven- 
tov dyévynrov pév && dpyijc, yevvnrov dé bre éx rapbévov yevvnOivat 
HOEAjGE analy Kat dOdvarov, Kai néAy ab TaOnTov Kal Ovytév, ’ATabie 


* Origen already distinguishes two classes of Monarchians; the one spoke of Jesus 
merely as a pracognitum et pradestinatum. hominem, while the other class taught the 
divinity of Christ, but identified the divinity of the Son with that of the Father. See 
Origen Epist. ad Tit. fragm. ii. ed Lommatzsch, Tom v., in Neander’s ‘fist. of Dogmas 
(RyPand's transl.), p. 149, note. 
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yap dv, dnoi, Td Tov oravpod mdO0¢ eOeAjoacg bnéwerves TovTOY Kai vies 
dvoudfovor kal tratépa, mpd¢ Ta¢ ypeiag TOUTO KdKEivo KaAOtmEvoY, Comp. 
Epiph. Her. vii. 1. [Burton, Bampton Lect., note 103, p. 589, 590.] 
Dorner, p. 532: “It is worthy of recognition, that Noétus already completes 
patripassianism, and takes away from it the pagan illusion, whereby the 
divine nature is made directly finite, which we find in thesystem of Praxeas.” 
Beryllus endeavored to evade the inferences which may be drawn alike from 
Patripassianism and from Pantheism, by admitting a difference after the as- 
sumption of humanity, Euseb, vi. 38: BfpvAdAocg 6 puxpg mpdcbev dednAw- 
uévog Bootpav tij¢ ’ApaBiac érioxoroc, Tov éxkAnotacTiKdy TapEeKTpéTWY 
xavo6va, Séva Tiva Tico NioTEews TapEropépely éreipaTo, TOY OWTipa Kal KDpLOV 
Tay Aéyev toAuayv wh} tmpovpeotdvat nat’ idiav ovoiag 
meptypadny mpd THe Ele dvOpdTOVS éEntdOnpiacg pds pH 
Oeédtnta ldiav Every, GAA’ eprodrtevopévgnyv arto 
udvnyv THY marpLKHY. Comp. Ullmann, in the Dissert. quoted § 24, 
note 4, and Fork, Diss. Christ. Beryll. Bostr. According to Baur (Dreieinig- 
keitslehre, p. 289), Beryllus ought to be classed with Artemon and Theodotus ; 
Meier (p. 114), however, supposes a certain distinction between them. Comp. 
Dorner, p. 545, and Meander, Hist. Dogm.: “The most natural conclusion is, 
that Beryl. did not wholly belong to either of the two classes (of Monarchians), 
but held an intermediate view, which agrees with his historical position.” To 
those who adopted the tendency of Noetus belong Beron and his followers, 
who were combated by Hippolytus; comp. Dorner, p. 536, ss. ’ 
“On the-one hand, Origen asserts that the Son is equal to the Father, 
Hom. VIII. in Jerem. ii, Opp. iii. p. 171: dvta yap 60a rod Oe0d, rovatra 
Ev avTG (via) éoriv, He also speaks of the three persons in the Trinity as 
the three sources of salvation, so that he who does not thirst after all three 
can not find God, ibid. Hom, XVII. 9, Opp. iii. p. 251, 252. Nevertheless 
the subordination of the Son is prominently brought forward, and forms, 
together with the strict hypostatic distinctioxf, the characteristic feature of 
Origen’s doctrine. The Son is called devtepog Oed¢, Contra Cels. v. 608; 
comp. vii. 735: “Agtoc tij¢ devtepevotong peta tov Oedv THY CAwy Tinie. 
De Orat. i. p. 222: “Erepoc nat’ oboiav nad brokeiwevécg éote 6 tide Tod 
natpo¢. The kingdom of the Father extends to the whole universe, that of 
the Son to rational creatures, that of the Holy Spirit to the holy (Christians), 
De Prine. L, 8,5: “Ore db pév Oed¢ nat ratip ovvéywy Ta ndvta oOdvet 
sio Exactov THY dvtwy, petadidode Exdotw dd Tov idiov Td elvar 
av yap tot. “EAGT Tw 68 npdc Tov natépa 6 vide POdvwY ert pdva 
ta Aoytkd: devrepog ydp éort tov matpoc. "Ere da 
qrttov To mvEetpa TH dytov ent pédvove Tove dyloveg 
Oilkvotuevog, "Qote kata TovTO peigwv 7 divajuc Tod Tatpd¢ Tapa TOV 
vidv kal 16 mveipa Td dytov, TAciwy dé h Tod viod Tapa TO TvEdpa Td dyLov, 
Kal Tadd dtadépovoa padAdrov Tod dyiov mrevuatoc 7 Oévayic Tapa Ta dAXa 
dyta, Comp. also, In Joh. Tom. ii. 2, Opp. T. iv. p. 50, where stress is laid 
upon the distinction made by Philo between Oed¢ and 6 Oed¢. How far this 
system of subordination was sometimes carried, may be seen from Or'gen de 
Orat, c. 15, Opp. T. i. 222, where he entirely rejects the practice of address« 
ing prayer to Christ (the Son) ; for, he argues, since the Son is u particular 
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hypostasis, we must pray either to the Son only, or to the Father only, or to 
both. To pray to the Son, and not to the Father, would be most improper 
(atom@taror) * to pray to both is impossible, because we should have to use 
the plural number: mapacyéo0e, evepyetioate, exiyopnyioate, owoare, 
which is contrary to Scripture, and the doctrine of One God; thus nothing 
remains but to pray to the Father alone. To pray to the Father through tho 
Son, a prayer in an improper sense (invocatio?) is quite a different thing 
Contra Cels. v. 4, Opp. i. p. 579: Tldoav pév yap déqowy Kai rpocevyiy war 
évreviwy kal ebyaptotiav dvareuntéov TH emt dat Ged dia Tod ent mdvTwv 
dyyédwv apytepéwe, eurpiyov Adyov Kat Oeod. Aenodpeba dé Kal adbtod Tod 
Adyov, Kai évrevdoueba ddA, Kal ebyaptoThoowey Kat mpocevsdueOa de, Eav 
duvdusba kataKovev tic rept Tpocevyiic KupiwAetiag Kal KaTayphoeus (si 
‘modo propriam precationis possimus ab impropria secernere notionem). 
Comp. however, § 43. Redepenning Origenes, ii, p. 303. Neander, Hist. 
Dogm. 149. On the subordination doctrine of the Trinity in Hippolytus, 
see ibid., p. 157, Jacobi’s Note [and Bunsen’s Hippolytus. | 


§ 47. 
DOCTRINE OF THE CREATION. 


C. F. Rissler, Philosophia veteris ecclesize de mundo, Tubing, 1783, 4. [ Wetsse, Phi- 
losophische Dogmatik, 1855, pp. 670-712. H. Zitler, Die christliche Philosophie, 
i, p. 266 sq.] 


Concerning the doctriue of creation, as well as the doctrine of God 
in general, the early Christians adopted the monotheistic views of 
the Jews, and, in simple faith, unhesitatingly received the Mosaic 
account of the creation (Gen. i.) as a revelation.’ Even the de- 
finition ¢ ob« dvtwv, which was introduced late into the Jewish 
theology (2 Mace. vii. 28), found sympathy in the primitive Chris- 
tianity.”. The orthodox firmly adhered to the doctrine that God, 
the almighty Father, who is also the Father of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, is at the same time the creator of heaven and of earth,” 
and rejected the notion of the eternity of matter,‘ in opposition 
‘to the Gnostics, according to whom the creator of the world is dis- 
tinct from the Supreme God, as well as to the opinion of some 
Christian teachers, and of Hermogenes,’ that matter is eternal. 
But the speculative tendency of the Alexandrian school could not 
be satisfied with the empirical notion of a creation in time. Ac- 
cordingly Origen resorted to am allegorical interpretation of the 
work of the six days (Hexaémeron),* and, after the example of Cle- 
ment’ (who, however, is doubtful, at least, hesitating), he pro- 
pounded more definitely the doctrine of an eternal creation, yet 
not maintaining the eternity of matter as an independent power.’ 
On the contrary, Jrencus, from his practical position, reckoned all 
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questions about what God had done before the creation among the 
improper questions of human inquisitiveness.’ 


Theophilus (Ad Autol. ii, 10, sq.) first gives a fuller exposition of the 
Mosaic narration of the creation. The Alexandrian school, on the other 
hand, deviated from his literal interpretation ; comp. Notes 6 and 8. 

> Comp. Hebr. xi. 3, and the commentaries upon that passage. Accord. 
ingly the Shepherd of Hermas teaches, lib. ii. mand. 1: Hpatov mdvtwv 
motevooy, Ste el¢ tatty 6 Oedc, 6 Ta mdvTa KTioacg Kal Katapticac, Kai 
Totjoac éx Tov pi bvto¢ el¢ TO eivat Ta TdvTa. Conf. Euseb. v. 8. But 
the idea of creation does not come out as distinctly in all the fathers. 
Thus “in Justin the Christian belief in the creation from nothing is never 
definitely brought forward against the opposing views of emanation and of 
dualism ;” Duncker, Zur christl. Logoslehre, p. 19. He uses the expression, 
Onuovpyjoat && dudppov Ane, Apol. i. 10. Yet God produced the ma- 
terial itself, and from this shaped the world; Coh. ad Greece. c. 22. 

* The popular view was always, that the Father is the creator, though 
the creation through the Son also formed a part of the orthodox faith, 
Accordingly, we find that sometimes the Father, sometimes the Logos, is 
called the creator of the world (dqysovpyéc, moinric.) Thus Justin M. 
says, Dial. c. Tryph. c. 16: °O rotnrie tév GAwy Oedc, comp. Apol. i. 61: 
Tod tatpoc¢ tiv 6Awy cai deorétov Oeob. On the other hand, Coh. ad 
Gree. c. 15: Tov Tod Beod Adyor, di’ ov obpavig kal yi Kal aoa tyéveto 
xriotc, comp. Apol. i. 64. Likewise Theophilus ad Autol. 11.10: "Ore év 
TO A6yw adrov 6 Oed¢ neroinke Tov olpavoy Kal THY yijv Kat Ta év adbtoic, 
éon ’Ev dpyi éroinoev. The phrase év apyj was understood in the same 
sense as OL Tio dpyic, and dpy7 explained to denote the Logos, see Se- 
misch, p. 335. Thus Zreneus also taught, iii, 11: Et hee quidem sunt 
principia Evangelii, unum Deum fabricatorem hujus universitatis, eum qui 
et per prophetas sit annunciatus et qui per Moysem legis dispositionem 
fecerit, Patrem Domini nostri Jesu Christi annunciantis et prater hune al- 
teram Deum nescientia, neque alterum patrem. On the other hand, he says, 
v. 18, 3: Mundi enim factor vere verbum Dei est; hic autem est Dominus 
noster, qui in novissimus temporibus homo factus est, in hoc mundo existens 
et secundum invisibilitatem continet qua facta sunt omnia, et in universa 
conditione infixus, quoniam verbum Dei gubernans et disponens omnia et 
propter hoc in sua venit. Trenseus often speaks of the Son and Spirit as the 
hands of God, by which he created all things; on this, see Duncker, p. 68 
against Baur. That Clement of Alexandria called the Logos, as such, the 
ereator of the world (with Philo), has already been remarked, § 42, note 8, 
For the various appellations toyrij¢, ktiaTAc, Onutovpydc, see Suicer under 
the latter word. [Burton, Bampton Lect., note 21, p- 820; note 50, p. 410.] 

* Theoph. ad, Autol. ii. 4, says against the followers of Plato: El 68 Oed¢ 
dyévyntoc Kat bAn ayéventoc, ovx ert 6 Oedc TanTne Tv 6Awy éori. 
Comp. iti, 19, sq. and Jren. fragm. sermonis ad Demetr. p. 348 (p. 467 in 
Grabe). [Comp. Burton, |. c. note 18] Tert. adv. Hermogenem, see tha 
following note, 
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* Hermogenes, a painter, lived toward the end of the second century, 
probably at Carthage. According to Tertullian (Adv. Hermog.), he main- 
tained that God must have created the world either out of himself, or out 
of nothing, or out of something. But he could not create the. world out 
of himself, for he is indivisible; nor out of nothing, for as he himsclf is the 
supreme good, he would have created a perfectly good world; nothing, 
therefore, remains but that he created the world out of matter already in 
existence. This matter (67) 1s consequently cternal like God himself; both 
principles stood over against each other from the beginning, God as the 
creating and working, matter as the receptive principle. Whatever in the 
matter resists the creating principle, constitutes the evil in the world. In 
proof of the eternity of matter, Hermogenes alleges that God was Lord from 
eternity, and must, therefore, from eternity have an object for the exercise of 
his lordship. To this Tertullian replies (Adv. Hermog. ¢. 3), God is cer- 
tainly God from eternity, but not Lord; the one is the name of his essence, 
the other of power (a relation), Only the essence is to be viewed as eternal. 
But it was only on this point of the eternity of matier that Hermogenes 
agrecd with the Gnostics; in other respects, and especially in reference to 
the doctrine of emanation, he joined the orthodox in opposing them. Comp. 
Béhmer (Guil.) de: Hermogene Africano, Sundie, 1832, and Meander (Tor- 
rey’s), i, 565--8. Antionosticus, p. 350-355; 424-442. Leopold, Hermo- 
genis de origine mundi seutentia, Budisse, 1844. 

° De Principiis iv. 16, Opp. i. p. 174,175: Tic yap vobv byw oljcerat 
mparny Kar devtépav Kat tpityy tuépay, éorépay te nat mpwiav ywpi¢ 
qAiov yeyovévat kar oedqvng Kat dotpwv, x. 7.4. Comp. § 33, note 4. 

" According to Photius Bibl. Cod. ¢. 9, p. 89, Clement of Alex. is said to 
have taught that matter had no beginning (bAnv dypovoy); with this state- 
ment comp. Strom. vi. 16, p. 812, 813: Ov Tovey, dorep Tivéc troAauBd- 
vovot Thy dvdnavot Tov Geov, nénavtat ToLdv 6 Bed¢ dyabds yap dy, él 
Tavcetai ToTe dyabospyoy, Kal Tov Oed¢ eivae ravoetat, But in other’ 
passages Clement most distinctly acknowledges that the world is a work of 
God; e. g., Coh. p. 54, 55: Mévoc yap 6 Oedc émoinoev, émel nat pdvog 
bvtw¢ sari Bedc YAS TH BotAcaOar Snueovpyet, kai TH povov eOeAfjoas 
abrov Ererat TO yeyevijoba. 

* Origen, indeed, opposes the eternity of matter (in the heathen and 
heretical sense), De Prine. ii. 4 (Redepenning, 164), and in other places, e. 
g, Comment. in Joh, xxxii. 9, Opp. T. iv. p. 429; but, though from his 
idealistic position he denied eternity to matter, which he held to be the root 
of evil, he nevertheless assumed the eternal creation of innunierable ideal 
worlds, solely because ne, as little as Clement, could not conceive of God as 
unoccupied (otiosam enim et immobilem dicere naturam Dei, impium enim 
simul et absurdum), De Prine. iii. 5, Opp. T. i. p. 149 (Redep. 309): Nos 
vero consequentur respondebimus, observantes regulam pietatis et dicentes: 
Quoniam non tune primum, cum visibilem istum mundum fecit Deus, coepit 
operari, sed sicut post corruptionem hujus erit alius mundus, ita et antequam 
his esset, fuisse alios credimus, It might be questioned whether Origen, in 
the use of the pronoun “os” in the subsequent part of the passage, intended 
to enforce his own belief as that of the church, or whether he employed the 
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plural number merely in his character as author; comp. Réssler, Bibliothek 
der Kirchenviter, i. p. 177, and Schnitzer, 1. c, Comp. also Thomasius, p. 
153, ss. 169, ss., Redepenning, ii. 292 sq. 

i Bien, li, 28, p. 15/ (il. £7, p. 175, Grabe): Ut puta si quis interroget: 
Antequam mundum faceret Deus, quid agebat? dicimus: Quoniam ista 
responsio subjacet Deo. Quoniam autem mundus hic factus est apotelestos a 
Deo, temporale initium accipiens, Scripture nos docent; quid autem ante hoc 
Deus sit operatus, nulla scriptura manifestat. Subjacct ergo hac responsio 
Deo, T[especting the important position which the doctrine of Irenaeus con- 
cerning the creation of the world occupies in his theological system (in 
opposition to the Gnostics), see Duncker, p. 8. 


§ 48. 
PROVIDENCE AND GOVERNMENT OF THE WORLD. 


Though the doctrine that the world exists for the sake of the 
human race, may degenerate into a selfish happiness scheme, yet it has 
a deeper. ground in the consciousness of a specific distinction between 
man and all other creatures, at least on this earth, and is justified 
by hints in the Sacred Scriptures. Accordingly, the primitive 
Christians considered creation as a voluntary act of divine love, in- 
asmuch as God does not stand in need of his creatures for his own 
glory.’ But man, as the end of creation,® is also preéminently the 
subject of divine providence, and the whole vast economy of crea- 
tion, with its laws and also its miracles, is made subservient to the 
, higher purpose of the education of mankind. The Christian doc- 
trine of providence, as held by the fathers of the church in opposi- 
tion to the objections of ancient philosophy,’ is remote, on the one 
hand, from Stoicism and the rigid dogma of a elanpueia held by the 
Gnostios,* and on the other from the system of Epicurus, according 
to which it is unworthy of the Deity to concern himself about the 
affairs of man.° Yet here, again, the teachers of the Alexandrian 
school in particular endeavored to avoid as much as possible the use 
of anthropomorphism,’ in connection with the idea that God takes 
care even of individuals, and to uphold in their theodicy the liberty 
of man,* as well as the love and justice of God. 


* Matth. vi. 26; 1 Cor. ix. 9, 10. 
* EH. g. Clement of Alex. Peed. iii. 1, 250: ’Avevdeie d& pdvoc 6 Oedc Kar 
yaiper uddota wey Kabapevovrac Tuas epee 7@ TH¢ dtavoiac Kooud. 
* Justin M. Apol.i.10: Kai ndvra tiv dpyiy dyabdy évra Onuovpyjoat 
adbrov 2& dpdphov Banc dv’ avOpa toug dediddype0a, Comp. Athen. De 
Resurr. c. 12. Tren, v. 29, 1; iv. 5, 13 iv. 7, 4 (Comp, Duncker, p. 78, 79). 
‘Tert. Advers, Mare. i, 13: Ergo nee mundus Deo indignus, nihil etenim Deus 
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indignum se fecit, etsi mundum homini, non sibi fecit. Orig. Contra Cels. iv. 
74, p. 558, 559, and ibid. 99, p. 576: KéAooc pév ovv Aeyétw, dre ody 
avopanw, wo ovds A€ovrt, 000’ oi¢ dvoudser, ‘Hyeic 6’ tootpev: Od Agovte 6 
Onutovpyoe, obd8 deT@, ods JeAdive TadTa TeToinner, GAAG TdvTa La TO 
AoytKov Gov. 

* See the objections of Cascilius, in Minucius Felix, c. 5, ss., and, on the 
other hand, the oration of Octavius, c. 17, 18, 20, 82, and especially the 
beautiful passage, c. 83: Nec nobis de nostra frequentia blandiamur; multi 
nobis videmur, sed Deo admodum pauci sumus. Nos gentes nationesque 
distinguimus : Deo una domus est mundus hic totus. Reges tantum regni 
sui per officia ministrorum universa novere : Deo indiciis non opus est; non 
solum in occulis ejus, sed et in sinu vivimus. Comp. Athen. Leg. c. 22, in 
calce. 

* On the opinion of the Gnostic Bardesanes respecting the eiwapyévy 
(fate), and the influence of stars, comp. Photius Bibl. Cod. 223. Euseb. 
Prep. vi. 10. Meander, Gnostiche Systeme, p.198. [Meunder, History of 
the Christ. Relig. and Church during the first three centuries, trans. by HZ. J. 
Rose, ii. p. 97: “ He (Bardesanes), therefore, although, like many of those 
who inclined to Gnosticism, he busied himself with astrology, contended 
against the doctrine of such an influence of the stars (eluapuévy) as should 
be supposed to settle the life and affairs of man by necessity. Eusebius, in 
his great literary treasure house, the Praparatio Evangelica, has preserved a 
large fragment of this remarkable work; he here introduces, among other 
things, the Christians dispersed over so many countries, as an example of the 
absurdity of supposing that the stars irresistibly influenced the character of a 
people.”| Baur, Gnosis, p. 234. C. Kithner, Astronomia et Astrologie in 
doctrina Gnostic. Vestigia, P. I. Bardesanis Gnostici numina astralia. Hild- 
burgh, 1833. [Comp. also Gieseler, 1. c. i. § 46, n. 2, and Burton, Lect. on 
Ecclesiast. hist. Lect. xx. p. 182, 183.] 

* Comp. especially the objections of Celsus in the work of Origen: God 
interferes as little with the affairs of man, as with those of monkeys and flies, 
ete., especially in lib. iv. Though Celsus was not a disciple of Epicurus, as 
Origen and Lucian would have him to be, but rather a followerof Plato 
(according to Neander), yet these expressions savor very much of Epicurean- 
ism. [Comp. Lardner, Works, vii. 211, 212.] 

7 According to Clement, there is no antagonism of the whole and its 
parts in the sight of God (comp. also Minuc. Fel. note 4): "A@pdw¢ te yag 
mdvra Kar Exactov év péper ua mpooBoAq mpooBAérer, Strom, vi. p. 821. 
Comp. the work of Origen contra Cels. . 

8 The doctrine of the concursus, as it was afterward termed, is found in 
Clem. Strom. vi. 17, p. 821, ss. Many things owe their existence to human 
calculation, though they are kindled by God, as if by lightning (t7v évavoty 
elangéra). Thus health is preserved by medical skill, the carriage of the 
body by fencing, riches by the industrial art (ypyateotexd téyv7); but the 
divine mpévoca and human ovvépyeca always work together. 

* Comp. § 39, note 8. In opposition to the Gnostics, who derived evil, 
not from the supreme God, but from the demiurge, Jrenwus observes, Adv. 
Heer. iv. 29, p. 285 (iv. 76, p. 380, Gr.), that through the contrast of good 
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and evil in the world, the former shines the more brightly. Spirits, he fure 
ther remarks, may exercise themselves in distinguishing between good and 
evil; how could they know the former, without having some idea of its 
opposite? But, in a categorical manner, he precludes all further questions: 
Non enim tu Deum facis, sed Deus te facit. Si ergo opera Dei es, manum 
artificis tui expecta, opportune omnia facientem : opportune autem, quantum 
ad te at inet, qui efficeris. Praesta autem ei cor tuum molle et tractabile, et 
custodi figuram, qua te figuravit artifex, habens in temetipso humorem, ne 
induratus amittas vestigia digitorum ejus....And further on; Si igitur tradi- 
deris ei, quod est tuum, 7. ¢, fidem in eum et subjectionem, recipies ejus 
artem et eris perfectum opus Dei. Si autem non credideris ei et fugeris 
manus ejus, erit causa imperfectionis in te qui non obedisti, sed non in illo, 
qui vocavit, ete. At all events, the best and soundest theodicy! A/henogo- 
ras (Lew. c. 24) derives the disorders in the world from the devil and demons 
(comp. § 51); and Cyprian (Ad Demetrianim) from the very constitu- 
tion of the world, which begins to change, and is approaching its dissolution. 
To a speculative mind like that of Origen, the existence of evil would present 
a strong stimulus to attempt to explain its origin, though he could not but 
be aware of the difficulties with which this subject is beset. Comp. especi- 
ally De Prine. ii. 9 (Opp. i. p. 97, Redep. 214, Schnitzer, p. 140); Contra 
Celsum iv. 62, p. 551 (an extract of which is given by Réss/er, vol. i. p. 232, 
ss.). Different reasons are adduced in vindication of the existence of evil in 
the world; thus it serves to exercise the ingenuity of man (power of inven- 
tion, etc.) ; but he draws special attention to the connection between moral 
and physical imperfections, evil and sin, Comp. the opinion of Thomasius 
on the theodicy of Origen, p. 57, 58. 


§ 49. 


ANGELOLOGY AND DEMONOLOGY. 


Suicer, Thesaurus, s. v. dyyeAoc. Cotta, Disputationes 2, succinctam Doctrinz de Angelis His- 
toriam exhibentes. Tiib. 1765, 4. Schmid, Hist. dogm. de Angelis tutelaribus, in gens 
histor. theol. Abhandlungen, i. p. 24-27. Keil, De Angelorum malorum et Deemoniorum 
Cultu apud Gentiles, Opusc. Acad. p. 584-601. (Gaab), Abhaudlungen zur Dogmen- 
geschichte der altesten griechischen Kirche, Jena, 1790, p. 97-186. Usteri, Paulin. 
Lehrbegriff. 4th edit. Appendix 3, p. 421, ss—[Dr. L. Mayer, Scriptural Idea of An- 
gels, in Amer. Biblic. Reposit. xii. 356-388. Moses Stuart, Sketches of Angelology 
in Robinson’s Bibliotheca Sacra, No. I. 1843. Aitto, Cyclop. of Bibl. Liter. arts, An- 
gels, Demons, Satan. L. F Voss, Zeitschrift f. Luther. Theologie, 1855. Liicke, in 
the Deutsche Zeitschrift, 1851, review of Martensen. Twesten, transl. in Bibliotheca 
Sacra, by H. B. Smith, vols, i, and ii, 1844, 1845.] 


The doctrine respecting Angels, the devil, and demons, torms an 
important appendix to the statements about creaticn, providence, 
and the government of the world; partly because the angels (accord- 
ing to the general opinion) belong as creatures to the creation itself ; 
partly because, as others conceive, they took an active part in tha 
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work of creation, or are the agents of special providence. The doc- 
trine of the devil and demons also stands in close connection with 
the doctrine of physical and moral evil in the world. 


§ 50. 


THE ANGELS. 


Though the primitive church, as Origen asserts, did not establish 
any definite doctrine on this subject,’ we nevertheless meet with sev- 
eral declarations respecting the nature of angels.” Thus many of the 
earlier fathers rejected the notion that they took part in the work 
of creation,’ and maintained, on the contrary, that they are created 
beings and ministering spirits.* In opposition to the doctrine of 
emanation and of eons,’ even bodies were ascribed to them, of finer 
substance, however, than human bodies.’ The idea of guardian an- 
gels was connected in part with the mythical notion of the genii.’ 
But no sure traces are to be found during this period of a real wor- 
ship of angels within the pale of the Catholic church.’ 


* De Princ. proem. 10, Opp. i. p. 49: Est etiam illud in ecclesiastica 
predicatione, esse angelos Dei quosdam et virtutes bonas, qui ei ministrant 
ad salutem hominum consummandam ; sed quando isti creati sint, vel quales 
aut quomodo sint, non satis in manifesto designatur. 

2 The doctrine respecting angels, though a very wavering element of the 
patristic dogmatics, is yet handled with manifest predilection,” Semisch, 
Just. Mart. ii, 339. Comp. Athenagoras Leg. 24, and Note 1 to the next 
section. 

> Tren, i. 22 and 24 (against the opinions of Saturninus and Carpocrates), 
comp. ii. 2, p. 117: Si enim (Deus) mundi fabricator est, angelos ipse fecit, 
aut etiam causa creationis eorum ipse fuit. IIT, 8, 3: Quoniam enim sive an- 
geli, sive archangeli, sive throni, sive dominationes ab eo, qui super omnes est 
Dens, et constituta sunt et facta sunt per verbum ejus. Comp. also iv. 6, 7: 
Ministrat ei (patri) ad omnia sua progenies et figuratio sua i.e, Filius et Spir. 
S., verbum et sapientia, guibus serviunt et subjecti sunt omnes angeli. Comp. 
Duncker, p. 108, ss. and Baur, Dreieinigkeit p.175. The latter, from the 
manner in which the earliest fathers frequently bring the angels into close 
connection with the persons of the Trinity. sees evidence that their views 
respecting this great mystery itself were yet very definite, 

4 “Justin M. regards the angels as personal beings who possess a permanent 
existence,” Semisch, ii. p. 841. Dial. c. Tryph. c. 128: "Ore piv ovy eioiv 
dyyeAot, kat del pévovrec, kad un dvadvépevor ele Exetvo, 8E obmEp yeydvanty, 
Grodédetktat, . . . « Athenagoras. Leg. c. 10: IlAHO0¢ ayyéAwy xat 
AevtoupyGv paper, od¢ 6 TrounTig Kai Shprovpyo¢ Kdopov Bede did Tov Trap” 
abrod Adyou dvéverpe rad duérake Tepi Te Ta OTOLyela Eval Kal TOvG OUpavors 
kal Tov Kéopcv Kal T% ev abt Kal THY TobTwWY ebragiav. Comp.c. 24, and 
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Clem. Strom. vi. 17, p. 822, 824; according to him the angels have received 
chargé over provinces, towns, etc. Clement, however, distinguishes the dy- 
yedog (singular), n1- y8te, from the other angels, and connects him in some 
degree with the Logos, though assigning to him an inferior rank. Comp. 
Strom. vit. 2, p. 831-833. He also speaks of a mythical Angelus Jesus, Peed. 
i. 7, p. 133, comp. @. Bulli Def. Fidei Nic. sect. 1, cap. 1 (de Christo sub an- 
geli forma apparente). Opp. Lond. 1708, fol. p.9. [Pye Smith, Script. Test. 
to the Mess. i. p. 445-464 ].—On the employments of angels comp. Orig. Contra 
Cels. v.29. (Opp. i. p. 598), and Hom. xii. in Luc. Opp. iii. p. 945. 

5 Philo had already transformed personal angels (e. g., the Cherudim) into 
divine powers, see Déhne, p. 227, ss. Justin M. also informs us, that in his 
time some had compared the relation in which the angels stand to God to 
that which exists between the sun and its beams (like the Logos) ; but he 
decidedly rejects this opinion, Dial. c. Tryph. c. 128. Comp. Tert. Adv. 
Prax. ¢. 3 (in connection with the doctrine of the Trinity): Igitur si et mon- 
archia divina per tot legiones et exercitus angclorum administratur, sicut scrip- 
tum est: Millies millia adsistebant ci, et millies centena millia apparebant ei: 
nec ideo unius esse desiit, ut desinat monarchia esse, quia per tanta millia vir- 
tutum procuratur, etc. 

6 Justin M. attaches most importance to the body of angels as analogous 
to that of man. Their food is manna, Psal. Ixxviii. 25; the two angels who 
appeared to Abraham (Gen. xviii. 1, ss.) differed from the Logos who accom- 
panied them, in partaking of the meat set before them, in reality and after 
the manner of men, comp. Dial. c. Tryph. ¢. 57, and Semisch, ii. p. 848. As 
regards their intellectual powers and moral condition, Justin assigns an inferior 
position to the angels, Semisch, p. 344, 345. Tertullian points out the differ- 
ence between the body of Christ and that of the angels, De Carne Christi, ¢. 6: 
Nullus unquam angelus ideo descendit, ut crucifigeretur, ut mortem experiretur, 
ut a morte suscitaretur. $i nunquam ejusmodi fuit causa angelorum corpo- 
randorum, habes causam, cur non nascendi acceperint carnem. Non venerant 
mori, ideo nec nasci. . . . . Igitur probent angelos illos, carnein de sideribus 
concepisse. i non probant, quia nec scriptum est, nec Christi caro inde erit, 
cui angelorum accommodant exemplum. Constat, angelos carnem non pro- 
priam gestasse, utpote naturas substantiz spiritalis, et si corporis alicujus, sui 
tamen generis; in carnem autem humanam transfigurabiles ad tempus videri 
et congredi cum hominibus posse. Igitur, cum relatum non sit, unde sump- 
serint carnem, relinquitur intellectui nostro, non dubitare, hoc esse proprium 
angelic potestatis, ex nulla materia corpus sibi sumere. . . . . Sed et, 
si de materia necesse fuit angelos sumpsisse carnem, credibilius utique est de 
terrena materia, quam de ullo genere celestium substantiaram, cum adeo 
terrenz qualitatis extiterit, ut terrenis pabulis pasta sit. Tatian, Or. c. 15: 
Aaipwoveg d& mdvrec dapxiov pév od KéxtQvTat, TvevpaTiKh Oé éotLv adbtoic 
h obpTngec, we Tupdc, w¢ dépoc. But these ethereal bodies of the angels can 
be perceived only by those in whom the Spirit of God dwells, not by the 
natural man (the psychical), In comparison with other creatures they might 
be called incorporeal beings, and Zynat. ad Trall. calls them dowpdzovg 
picerc, Clement also says, Strom. vi. 7, p. 769, that they have neither cars, 
nor tongues, nor lips, nor entrails, nor organs of respiration, ete. Comp. Orig: 
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Princ. in proem. § 9, On the question, whether the fa‘hers tangut the spir- 
itual nature of the angels at all, see Semisch, ii. p. 342. 

’ This idea is already found in the Shepherd of Hermas, lib. ii. mand. vi. 2 : 
Ado eiciv dyyedor peta Tod dvOpdrov, elo Tio Sukaroctvng Kat ele Tic 
rovnpiag Kal 6 pév tig Jixaroodyncg dyyeAoc tppepdc éote kal alayvyTypd¢ 
kal mpgo¢g Kab HobyLo¢. “Otay ovy obtog én tiv Kapdiay aod dvaBj, evOéwe 
Audet peta aod mept dixaoobvyc, mepl ayveiac, wept ceuvdtntos Kad TeEpr 
abtapkeiac, kal Trept ravtd¢ Epyov dixaiov, Kat rept mdone dperic évddtov. 
Tavta mdvra Orav ei¢ Thy Kapdiay ood dvaB}, yivwoxe, brs 6 dyyedce rie 
Otkacoobyng peta cob éotev. Tottw oby riateve kad Toi¢ Epyotc adtod, Kar 
éyKpati¢ abtov yevod. “Opa ovyv kar rod dyyéAov tic novyplac Ta epya. 
IIporov mdévrwv dddyordg éott Kal mKxpdc Kad ddpwr, kal Ta Epya abrod 
rovapa Katactpépovta Tove dobAovg Tov Ocot: brav abrod¢ én Thy Kapdlav 
O00 avaBi, vb avtodv ém THv Epywv adtod. (Fragm. ex doctr.ad Antioch.) 
Comp. the Latin text. Justin Mart. Apol. IL. 5: 'O Ged¢ tov mdvta Kéopov 
Torhoas Kal Ta eniyeta avOpwrrote bnotdéag . . . . Thy piv THY dvOpdrwy 
kal THY b7d TOY Ovpavdy Tpdvotay ayyéAote, ote Ent TobTaLC ETacze, Tapé- 
dwkev, We have already seen (note 4), that Clement and Origen assign to 
angels the office of watching over provinces and towns; this is connected 
with the notion of individual guardian angels; comp. Clem. Strom. v. p. 700, 
and vii. p. 833, and the passages quoted above from Origen. Schmid, u. s. 

° Col. i. 18, mention is made of a Opnoxeia tHV ayyéAwy which the 
apostle disapproves; comp. Rev, xix. 10. xxii. 9. The answer to the ques- 
tion, whether Justin Mf. numbered the angels among the objects of Christian 
worship, depends upon the interpretation of the passage, Apol. i.6: “A@eor 
KekAnweda Kat duodoyotpev THY ToLodTwWY vom ousvwrv Bedv aOeot Eivat, 
GAN obyt Tov dAnGeotdrov Kat matpd¢ dtkacoodync Kat owppooing Kar 
TOV GAhwy apEeTov, dveripixtov te Kakiacg Beot’ GAA’ Exeivov te Kar 
tov tap’ avtov vibv taAOdvTa Kai dtddEavrTa huac 
TODTG KaL TOV TOY GAdAwy ETopérvwrvkKal EEopotovpévwr 
dya0dv adyyéAwv otparoy, rvetpad Te TH TpOGHTLKOY 
oeBopmeOa kal TpocKkvvotper, Adyy kal dAnfeia Tyres. The 
principal point in question is, whether the accusative roy TOY dAAwy.... 
orpardy is governed by oeBdueOa Kat tpocKkvvotper, or by duddgayra, and, 
consequently where the punctuation is to fall. Most modern writers adopt the 
former interpretation, which is probably the more correct one, Thus Se- 
misch, p. 350, ss. Mohler (Patrologie, p. 240) finds in this passage as well 
as in Athen. Leg. 10, a proof of the Romish Catholic adoration of angels 
and saints. But Athenagoras (c. 16) rejects this doctrine very decidedly in 
the following words: Ob ra¢ duvdyerg Tob Beob mpooiovtes Oeparevouer, 
GAAG Tdv TroLnTHY avTOY Kal deoT6TNY. Comp. Clem, Strom. vi. 5, p. 760. 
Orig. Contra Cels. v. 4, 5 (Opp. i. p. 580), and viii. 13 (ib, p. 751), quoted 
by Minscher, ed. by Von Colla, i. p. 84, 85. [Géeseler, i, § 99, and note 33. 
* Burton, Testimonies of the Antenic. Fath. to the Trinity, etc., p. 15-23. 
On the Gnostic worship of angels, comp. Burton, Bampton Lect., note 52.] 


_ * In an earlier essay in the Tibingen Quartalschrift, 1833, p. 53 sq., Mohler rejected 
the int) rpretation, that the worship of angels is here spoken of. 
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According to Origen, the angels rather pray with us and for us, comp. Contra , 
Cels. viii. 64, p. 789; Hom. in Num. xxiv. (Opp. ili, p. 362). On the order 
and rank of the angels in Origen, see Redepenning, ii. p, 348, sq. 


§ 51. 
THE DEVIL AND DEMONS. 


The Bible does not represent the prince of darkness, or the 
wicked one (Devil, Satan) as an evil principle which existed from 
the beginning, in opposition to a good principle (dualism) ; but, in 
accordance with the doctrine of One God, it speaks of him as a 
creature, viz., an angel who was created by God in a state of 
holiness, but voluntarily rebelled against his maker. This was also 
the view taken by the orthodox fathers.’ Everything which was 
opposed to the light of the gospel and its development, physical 
evils,” as well as the numerous persecutions of Christians,’ was 
thought tc be the work of Satan and his agents, the demons. The 
entire system of paganism, its mythology and worship,‘ and, accord- 
ing to some, even philosophy,’ were supposed to be subject to the 
influence of demons. Heresies’ were also ascribed to the same 
agency. Moreover, some particular vices were considered to be the 
specific effects of individual evil spirits.’ 


* Concerning the appellatives wwe, catdv, catavac, didBodAoc, 6 dpywy Tob 
KOojLov TovTOV, daiwovec, daiwdria, BeeAdgeBovA, etc., the origin of the doc- 
trine and its development in the Scriptures, comp. de Weitte, biblische Dog- 
matik, § 142-150; 212-214; 236-238; Baumyarten-Crusius, biblische 
Theologie, p. 295; Von Célin, biblische Theologie, p. 420; Hirzel, Com- 
mentar zum Hiob, p. 16. The fathers generally adopted the notions already 
existing. Justin M, Apol. min. c. 5. Athenag. Leg. 24: ‘Qe yap Gedy ga- 
ev Kat vlov tov Adyov adbtov Kal Tveipa dytov...odTwe Kat érépac eivat 
Ouvduete natecAnupeda trept tiv bAnv éyovaac Kal de’ adtijc, plav piv THY 
dvreov, ody Ste dvtidokoty tt goTl TH Dew, OC TH PiAia Td vEtKoc KaTa 
rov ’EuredonAta, kat Ty Tuéspa vdé kata Ta darvdueva (eet ndv el dv- 
VevaThne Te TH Oew, Emavoaro Tov eivat, AvOcions abTod TH TOD Beod duvd- 
ust Kat loybi tig ovotdaewc) dAd’ Ste TH TOd Beod dyabo, O KaTa& ovp- 
BeBnnds gory abT@, Kal ovvuTdpyov, wo Xpda oapatt, ob dvev obK toTLv 
(ody we pépove bvtoc, GAA’ OG Kat’ dvdyKny ovvdvToe TapakoAoVvOjuaTos 
Fvwpévov Kat ovykexpwouévov' ac Tw Tupi, tavOG eivat, nal TO alOép., 
kvav@) ivarvtioy dott 16 mept tiv BAnv éyov tvedpa, yevouevov pty 
td Tov Oeov, Kad ol Aoumot bn’ adrov yeyévacty dyyedol, Kal Ti ént 
TH DAN Kat Toi¢ Tig DAng eideot meoTevoduevov dtoixnotvy. Tren, iv. 41, p. 
288: Quum igitur a Deo omnia facta sunt, et diabolus sibimet ipsi et reliquis 
factus est abscessionis causa, juste scriptura eos, qui in abscessione perseve- 
tant, semper filios diaboli et angelos dixit maligni. Tert. Apol. c. 22° 
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Atque adeo dicimus, esse substantias quasdam spiritales, nie nomen novum 
est. Sciunt demonas philosophi, Socrate ipso ad damonii arbitrium ex- 
spectante, quidni? cum et ipso dzemonium adhacsisse a pueritia dicatur, de- 
hortatorium plane a bono. Dzemonas sciunt poétie, et jam vulgus indoctum 
in usum maledicti frequentat ; nam et Satanam, principem hujus mali gene- 
ris, proinde de propria conscientia anima eadem execramenti voce pronun- 
tiat. Angelos quoque etiam Plato non negavit. Utriusque nominis testes esse 
vel magi adsunt. Sed quomodo de angelis quibusdam sua sponte corruptis 
torruptior gens damonum evaserit damnata a Deo cum generis auctoribus et 
eum eo quem diximus principe, apud litteras sanctas ordine cognoscitur. 
Comp. Orig. De Prine. proem. 6 (Opp. T. i. p. 48), who, however, leaves 
all other points problematical, as he does in the doctrine respecting angels ; 
it is sufficient to believe that Satan and the demons really eaist—que autem 
sint aut quo modo sint, (ecclesia) non clare exposuit. It was not until the 
following period that the Manichees developed the dualistic view, that the 
devil is a distinct and essential evil principle, in the form of a regular system, 
although traces of it may be found in some earlier Gnostic notions, e. g. the 
Jaldabaoth of the Ophites, comp. Weander’s Gnostische Systeme, p. 233, ss. 
Baur, Gnosis, p. 173, ss. [Meander, Hist. of the Ch. (Torrey) i. 345, comp. 
Norton, |, ¢,. iii. p. 57-62.] In opposition to this dualistic view, Origen 
maintains that the devil and the demons are creatures of God, though not 
created as devils, but as spiritual beings ; Contra Cels. iv. 65 (Opp. i. p. 553). 
—As to the extent in which Platonism and Ebionitism participated in the 
Christian demonology, see Semisch, Just. Mart, p. 387 sq. 

? Tertullian and Origen agree in ascribing failures of crops, drought, 
famine, pestilence, and murrain, to the influence of demons. Tert. Apol. c. 
22 (operatio eorum est hominis eversio). Orig. Contra Cels. viii. 31, 82 (Opp. 
i. p. 764, 65). He calls the evil spirits the executioners of God (d7uor). 
Demoniacal possessions were still considered as phenomena of special impor- 
tance (as in the times of the New Test). Minuc. Fel. c. 27: Ivrepentes 
etiam corporibus occulte, ut spiritus tenues, morbos fingunt, terrent mentes, 
membra distorquent. Concerning these darpovidAqrrot, pacséuevor, evepyov- 
pevot, comp. in particular Const. Apost. lib, vill, c. 7. A rationalistic 
explanation is already given in the Clementine Hom. ix. § 12: “Oev roAAod 
ovn eidédrec, TOOEV évepyotvrat, Talc THY daysdvwv Kaxaic droBaArAopévatc 
emvotac, d¢ TO Tie puxic adtSv Aoyou@ ovvTidevtat, Comp. moreover, 
Orig. ad Matth. xvii. 5 (Opp. T. iii. p. 574, ss.), De Prine, iii. 2 (Opp. T. i. 
p. 188, ss. de contrariis potestatibus). Schnitzer, p. 198, ss.; Thomasius, 
p. 184, ss. and the passages cited there. ; 

* Justin M. Apol. c. 5, 12, 14 (quoted by Usteri, 1. c. p. 421). Minue, 
Fil. |. o.: Tdeo inserti mentibus imperitorum odium nostri serunt occulte per 
timorem. Naturale est enim et odisse quem timeas, et quem metueris, infes- 
tare, si possis. Justin M. Apol. ii, toward the commencement, and ¢. 6. 
Comp. Orig. Exhort, ad Martyr. § 18, 32, 42 (Opp. T. i. p. 286, 294, 302), 
But Justin M. Apol. i. ¢. 5, also ascribes the process against Socrates to the 
hatred of the demons. The observation of Justin, quoted by Irengus (Advers. 
Ier. v. c, 26, p. 324, and Euseb. iv, 18), is very remarkable : "Ort mpd uév 
2%¢ tov Kuplov mapovalag ovdéroTe ET6AuqoEV 6 Saravac BAacpnujoat Tov 
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Gedy, dre undira elddg abtod tiv Kardxprovy (comp. Epiph. in Heer. Seth. 
innor. p. 289); thus the efforts of the powers of darkness against the vic- 
torious progress of the Christian religion could be more satisfactorily 
explained. 

‘ Ep. Barn. c. 16, 18; Justin M. Apol. i, 12, and elsewhere; Tatian, c. 
12, 20, and elsewhere (comp. Daniel, p. 162, ss.); Athen. Leg. c. 26; Tert. 
Apol. c. 22, De Preser, c, 40; Minuc. Fel. Octav. c. 27, 1; Clem. Al. 
Cohort. p. 7; Origen Contra Cels. iii. 28, 37, 69, iv. 8, 925 v. 5; vii. 64; 
viii, 30. The demons are present in particular at the offering of sacrifices, 
and sip in the smoke of the burnt-offering; they speak out of the oracles, 
and rejoice in the licentiousness and excess which accompany these festivals. 
(Comp. Keil, De Angelorum malorum s. Demoniorum Cultu apud Gentiles; 
Opuse. Academ, p. 584-601. Miinscher edit. by Von Célln, i. p. 92, ss.) 

* According to Minuc. Fel., c. 26, the demon of Socrates was one of those 
evil demons. Clement also says of a sect of Christians, Strom. i. 1. p. 826: 
Ol 68 Kat mpd¢ Kakod dv THY diAocopiay eicdedvKévae Tov Biov vouiovowy, 
én) Avuy THY avOpwerwr, Tpd¢ TLvog EbpeTod Tovnpov, which is manifestly 
nothing but an euphemism for dsaBdAov; comp. Strom. vi. 822: Hé¢ ovy 
ob« dronov thy aratiay Kal tiv adiciav npoovémovtac TH dtaBdAw, evapé- 
Tov mpdypatoc, ToTOY Tie prAocodiac, Owrijpa Totetv; comp. also Strom. 
i. 17, p. 366, and the note in the edit. of Potter. Astrology, etc., was also 
ascribed to demoniacal influence; comp. the same note. 

° Comp. Justin M. Apol. i. 56, 58. Cyprian, De Unitate Ecclesia, p, 
105: Heereses invenit (diabolus) et schismata, quibus subverteret fidem, 
veritatem corrumperet, scinderet unitatem, etc. 

” Hermas, ii. 6, 2, comp. the preceding §. Justin M. Apol. ii. c. 5 (Usteri, 
p. 423)...nab ele dvOparove pdvouc, TtoAguouc, poryeiac, GkoAaciag Kat 
mdéoav kakiay éoreipav. Clem. of Alex. designates as the most malicious 
and most pernicious of all demons the greedy belly-demon (xotArodaiuova 
Atyvétatov), who is related to the one that works in ventriloquists (7@ éy- 
yaotpyv0w), Ped. ii. 1, p. 174. Origen follows Hermas in classifying the 
demons according to the vices which they represent, and thus unconsciously 
prepares the way for more intelligible views, gradually resolving these con- 
crete representations of devils into abstract notions. Comp. Hom. 15, in 
Jesum Nave (Opp. T. ii. p. 434): Unde mihi videtur esse infinitus quidem 
numerus contrariarum virtutum, pro eo quod per singulos pene homines sunt 
spiritus aliqui, diversa in jis peccatorum genera molientes. Verbi causa, est 
aliquis fornicationis spiritus, est ire spiritus alius, est avaritie spiritus, alius 
vere superbia. Et si eveniat esse aliquem hominem, qui his omnibus malis 
aut ctiam pluribus agitetur, omnes hos vel etiam plures in se habere inimicos 
putandus est spiritus. Comp. also the subsequent part, where it is said, not 
only that every vice has its chief demon, but also that every vicious person 
is possessed with a demon who is in the service of the chief demon. Others 
refer not only crimes, but also natural. desires, as the sexual impulse, to the 
devil; Origen, however, objects to this, De Prine. iii. 2, 2 (Opp. T. i, p. 139; 
Redepenning, p. 278 sq.) 
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§ 52. 
THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


The fathers held different opinions as to the particuiar sin 
which caused the apostacy of the demons." Some thought that it 
was envy and pride,’ others supposed lasciviousness and intem- 
perance But it is of practical importance to notice, that the 
church never held that the devil can compel any soul to commit sin 
without its own consent.* Origen went so far, that, contrary to the 
general opinion, he allowed to Satan the glimmer of a hope of 
future grace.’ 


? The fathers do not agree about the time at which this took place. On 
the supposition that the devil seduced our first parents, it is necessary to 
assign an earlier date to his apos’asy than to the full of man, But, accord- 
ing to Yatian, Orat. c. 11, the fall of Satan was the punishment which was 
inflicted upon him in consequence of the part he had taken in the first sin 
of man (comp. Daniel, p. 187 and 196). From the language of Jreneus 
(comp. note 2), one might suspect that he entertained similar views ; but it 
is more probable that he fixed upon the period which elapsed between the 
creation of man and his temptation, as the time when the devil apostatized. 
Thus Cyprian says, De Dono Patient. p. 218: Diabolus hominem ad imagi- 
nem Dei factum impatienter tulit; inde et periit prémus ct perdidit. 

* Tren. Adv. Heer. iv. 40, 8, p. 287: "EGjAwse 7d rAdoua Tov Oeod, and 
Cyprian, 1.c. Orig. in Ezech. Hom. 9, 2 (Opp. T. iii. p, 389) : Inflatio, su- 
perbia, arrogantia peccatum diaboli est et ob heec delicta ad terras migravit 
de clo. Comp. Phot. Bibl. cod. 324, p. 293 (ed Bekker.) : OF mév Aosrrod 
(Gyyedot) ep’ Gv adtote éroinoe Kat dierdSato 6 Oebg Euecvar avrig Jé 
(sc. 6 dtdBoroc) EvvPprioe. 

* The passage in Gen. vi. 2 (according to the reading ol dyysdot tov Geod 
instead of of viot tod Oeov) had already been applied to the demons, and 
their intercourse with the daughters of men. (Comp. Wernsdorf, Exercitatio 
de Commercio Angelorum cum Filiabus Hominum ab Judeis et Patribus Pla- 
tonizantibus credito. Viteb. 1742, 4. Heil, Opusc. p. 566, ss. Méinscher 
edit. by Voh Célln, p. 89, 99. Suicer s. v. dyyeAog ip. 36, and éypHyopo¢ 
p. 1003), Thus Philo wrote a special treatise De Gigantibus; and all the 
fathers of the first period (with the exception of Julius Africanus, see Routh, 
Reliquiee Sacra ii. p. 127, ss.) referred the passages in question to the sexual 
intercourse of the angels with the daughters of men, This, however, holds 
only of the later demons, who became subject to the devil, and not of the 
apostasy of Satan himself, which falls in av earlier period (note.1), Con- 
cerning the apparent parachronism, comp. Afitnscher, Tandb. ii. p. 30, 31. 
In accordance with tlris notion, Clement, Strom. iii. 7, p. 538, designates 
dxpacia and émOvpia as the causcs of the fall--The above mentioned 
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views about pagan worship, and the temptation to sensuality (§ 51, and ibia. 
note 7), were connected with these notions respecting the intercourse of the 
demons with the daughters of men. The fallen angels betrayed the mys- 
terics of revelation to them, though in an imperfect and corrupt form, and 
the heathen have their philosophy from these women, Comp. Clem. Strom. 
vi. 1, p. 650. [Comp. on Gen. vi, 1-4 S. R. Maitland, on False Worship, 
1856, p. 19 sq., and in British Magazine, vol. xxi. p, 389. C. F. Keil, in the 
Zeitschrift f. luth. Theol. 1855 and 1859; Engelhardt, in the same (against 
Keil) 1856, for the angels. Aurtz’s Essay on the subject, 1856, and in 
his list. of the Old Test., and Delitzsch in reply to Kurtz, in Reuter’s Re- 
pertorium, 1857. Bibliotheca Sacra, 1850, p. 167. Journal of Sacred Lit. 
(Lond. 1858, Oct., for the angels. ] 

4 Hermas, lib. ii. mand 7: Diabolum autem ne timeas, timens enim Domi- 
num dominaberis illius, quia virtus in illo nulla est. In quo autem virtus non 
est, is ne timendus quidem est; in quo vero virtus gloriosa est, is etiam timen- 
dus est. Omnis enim virtutem habens timendus est; nam qui virtutem non 
habet, ab omnibus contemnitur. Time plane facta Diaboli, quoniam maligna 
sunt: metuens enim Dominun, timebis, et opera Diaboli non facies, sed ab- 
stinebis te,ab cis, Comp. 12.5: Potest autem Diabolus luctari, sed vincere 
non potest, Si enim resistitur, fugiet a vobis confusus—[For as a man, when 
he fills up vessels with good wine, and among them puts a few vessels half 
full, and comes to try and taste of the vessels, does not try those that are fall, 
because he knows that they are good ; but tastes those that are half full, lest 
they should grow sour: so the devil comes to the servants of God to try them. 
They that are full of faith resist him stoutly, and he departs from them be- 
cause he finds no place where to enter into them: then he goes to those that 
are not full of faith, and because he has a place of entrance, he goes into 
them, and does what he will with them, and they become his servants. 
Hermas, 12. 5, Archbp. Wake’s transl.] Comp. Tatian, c. 16: Aaipovec dé 
ol toic dvOparotg émitdtTovrec, ovK clay al THY dvOpOTwY woyai K. 7. A. 
Tren. ii. c. 82, 4, p. 166. Zert. Apol. c. 23: [Omnis hee nostra in illos do- 
minatio et potestas de nominatione Christi valet, ct de commemoratione eorum 
que sibi a Deo per arbitrum Christum imminentia exspectant. Christum 
timentes in Deo, et Deum in Christo, subjiciuntur servis Dei et Christi.] 
Orig. De Princ. iii, 2, 45 Contra Cels. i. 6, and viii. 836 (Opp. i. p. 769): 
"AAX’ od yptotiavoc, 6 GANOdc yptotiavicg Kal brotdiag EavTov pdvw TO 
Oe@ Kal TH Adyw abtod wdéO0e Te dv b7d Twr dayoviwy, dte KpeltTwy 
daiwovev Tvyxdvwy, and in lib, Jesu Nave, xv. 6. In the former passage, 
De Princ., Origen calls those the simple (simpliciores) who believe that sin 
would not exist if there was no devil. Along with the moral power of faith, 
and the efficacy of prayer, the magic effects of the sign of the cross, etc, 
were relied on. But what was at first nothing more than a symbol of the 
power of faith itself, became afterward a mechanical opus operatum. 

® Even Clement, Strom. i. 17, p. 867, says: 'O d& didBodog adbtefovoucs 
Oy kal petavofoat old Te qv Kal KALpat, Kat 6 alzto¢g abrée THe KAOTIG, 
ody 6 pi KwAtoag Kigeoc, but from these words it is not quite evident 
whether he means to say that the devil is yet capable of being converted. 
The general opinion as earlier held, is expressed by Tatian, Orat. c. 15% 
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H rv datpévev bréatactg ove Ever petavotac térov. Comp. also Justin 
M. Dialog. c. Tryph. c. 141.— Origen himself did not very clearly propound 
his views; De Prine. iii. c. 6, 5 (Opp. i. p. 154): Propterea etiam novissimus 
inimicus, qui mors appellatur, destrui dicitur (1 Cor, xv. 26), ut neque ultra 
triste sit aliquid ubi mors non est, neque adversum sit ubi non est inimicus. 
Destrui sane novissimus inimicus ita intelligendus est, non ut substantia cjus, 
qua a Deo facta est, pereat, sed ut propositum et voluntas inimica, que non a 
Deo sed ab ipso processit, intereat. Destructur ergo non ut non sit, sed ut 
inimicus non sit et mors, Nihil enim omnipotenti impossibile est, nee in- 
sanabile est aliquid factori suo. § 6. Omnia restituentur ut unum sint, et 
Deus fuerit omnia in omnibus (1 Cor. xv, 28). Quod tamen non ad subitum 
fieri, sed paulatim et per partes intelligendum est, infinitis et immensis laben- 
tibus seeculis, cum sensim et per singulos emendatio’ fuerit et correctio prose- 
cuta, praecurrentibus aliis et velociori cursu ad summa tendentibus, adds vero 
proximo quoque spatio insequentibus, tum deinde aliis longe posterius: et sic 
per multos et innumeros ordines proficientium ac Deo se ex inimicis recon- 
ciliantium pervenitur usque ad novissimum inimicum qui dicitur mors, et 
etiam ipse destratur ne ultra sit inimicus.] He here speaks of the last enemy, 
death, but it is evident, from the context, that he identifies death with the 
devil (this is signified, as cited, ¢..g., Minscher Handbuch. ti. p. 39, by the 
use of the parenthesis); he speaks of a substance which the Creator would 
not destroy, but heal. Comp. § 3, and Schnitzer in the passage; Thomasius, 
p- 187. On the possibility of the conversion of the other demons, comp. i. 6, 
3 (Opp. i. p. 70): Jam vero si aliqui ex his ordinibus, qui sub principatu 
diaboli agunt, malitize ejus obtemperant, poterunt aliquando in futuris seeculia 
con erti ad bonitatem, pro eo quod est in ipsis liberi facultas arbitrii(?)... 


THIRD DIVISION. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


§ 53. 
INTRODUCTION. 


To bring man back to himself and to the knowledge of his own 
nature, was the essential object of Christianity, and the condition 
of its further progress." Hence the first office of Christian anthro- 
pology must be to determine, not what man is in his natural life in 
relation to the rest of the visible creation, but what he is as a 
spiritual and moral being in relation to God and divine things. But 
since the higher and spiritual nature of man is intimately connected 
with the organism of both body and soul, a system of theological 
anthropology could be constructed only on the basis of physical and 
psychical anthropology, which, in the first instance, belongs to natu- 
ral science and philosophy, rather than to theology. The history 
of doctrines, therefore, must also consider the opinions held as to 
man in his natural relations.’ 


* Comp. Clem. Pred, iii, i. p. 250: "Hy dpa, o¢ forxe, mdvtTwy peylorwr 
pabqudtwv Td yvdvat abtév Eavtov ydp Tic dv yen, Oedv eicetat. 

* At first sight it might appear indifferent, so far as theology is concerned, 
whether man consists of two or three parts; and yet these distinctions are 
intimately connected with the theological definitions of liberty, immortality, 
etc. This is the case also with the doctrine of preéxistence, in opposition to 
traducianism and creatianism, in relation to original sin, etc. Thus it can 
be explained why Zatian, on religious grounds, opposes the common defini- 
tion according to which man is a ¢@ov. Aoyxdv, Contra Grascos, c. 15: 
*Koriv dvOpwroc, oy dorep Kopakdpwvot doypariovery, Céov AoysKodv, 
vov Kal éncornung dextixdy' detyOjoetat yap kat’ abtovc Kal Ta GAoya vov 
ka. encothune dextind. Mévoc 08 dvOpwro¢ elxdv kat buoiworg Tod Oeod, 
Aéyw 68 dvOprov obyt Tdv buota Toig Gorge TpdtTovTa, dAAd Tdv TOppw 
per avOpwrdtyroc, mpd¢ adtrov d2 Tov Oedv KeXwpnKdTa, 
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\ § 54. 
DIVISION OF HUMAN NATURE AND PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


Keil, Opuse. Academ. p. 618-647. Duncker, Apologetarum secundi Sexculi de Fssentialie 
bus Nature humane Partibus Placita. P. I. 11, Gott, 1844~50, 4to. [Franz De 
litzsch, System der biblischen Psychologie, Leipz. 1855. J. 7. Beck, Umriss d. bibli- 
schen Seelenlehre, Stuttg. 1843.] 


That man is made up of body and soul, is a fact which we 
know by experience previous to all speculation, and before we ex- 
press it in precise scientific terms. But it is more difficult to define 
the relation ‘between body and soul, and to assign to each its boun- 
daries. Some regarded the puy7 as the medium by which the purely 
spiritual in man, the higher and ideal life of reason, is connected 
with the purely ‘antial, the grosser and sensuous principle of the 
natural life. They also supposed that this human triad was sup- 
ported by the language of Scripture." Some of the earlier fathers,’ 
those of the Alexandrian school in particular,’ adepted this tricho- 
tomistic division, while others, like Tertullian, adhered to the opin- 
ion, that man consists only of body and soul. Some Gnostic sects, 
e. g., the Valentinians, so perverted the trichotomistic division, as 
to divide men themselves into three classes, the yoikot, puyexol, and 
nvevpatecol, according as one or the other of the three constituents 
preponderated, to the apparent exclusion of the others. /Thus they 
again sundered the bond of union with which Christ had encircled 
men as brethren." 


‘arn, YE, men; odps, puxyh, TvEedpa, Comp. the works on Bibl. Theol., and 
the commentaries on 1 Thess. v. 23; Heb. iv. \12, etc., also Ackermann, 
Studien und Kritiken, 1839, part 4. [Beck and Delitaseli, u. s.] 

* Justin M, fragm, de Resurr. § 10: Olxog 76 cdua puyiic, rvebuatoc d& 
wey? olxoc. Ta tpia tavta toi¢ éAnida elAccpiv7 nai tiotiy ddudKpitov 
év TO OG Eyovot owOjoeTrat, Comp. Dial. cum Tryph. § 4. Tatian, con- 
tra Grae. Or. c. 7, 12, 15, Lreneus, v. 9,1: Tria sunt, ex quibus pertectus 
homo constat, carne, anima et spiritu, et altero quidem salvante et figurante, 
qui est spiritus, altero, quod unitur et formatur, quod est caro; id vero quod 
inter heec est duo, quod est anima, qua aliquando quidem subsequens spiritum 
elevatur ab co, aliquando autem consentiens carni decidit in terrenas concu- 
piscentias. Comp. v. 6, 1, 299: Anima autem et spiritus pars hominum esse , 
possunt, homo autem nequaquam: perfectus autem homo commixtio et 
adunitio est anim assumentis spiritum Patris et admixta ei carni, qua est 
plasmata secundum imaginem Dei. Accordingly, not every man is by nature 
made up of three parts, but he only who has received the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, as the third. Concerning the distinction between Pnoé and Pnuema, 
comp. § 44, and Duncker, p. 97, 98. 
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> Clement (Strom. vii. 12, p. 880) makes a distinction between the py 
Aoytxn and the vy} owwatex# ; he also mentions a tenfold division of man 
(analogous to the decalogue), ibid. vi. 16, p. 808: “Eore d& Kat dexd¢ Te¢ 
mept Tov dvOpwrov avtov Td Te aloOnThpia révTE Ka TO pwYyTLKoY Kad 
7d omeppatinoyv, kat tovto 6) éydoov 76 Kata Thy TAdoW TrEevpaTKD, 
evvatoyv d& TO iyyeuoviKdoy Tie pryic, Kat déxatov TO dua Tig TioTEews 
Tpooytvojevov aylov mvevipatoc yapaxtnptorixoy idiwua x, T.A.; the more 
general division into body, soul, and spirit, forms, however, the basis of this, 
Clement, after the example of Plato (comp. Justin M. Coh. ad Gr. 6), divides 
the soul itself into these three faculties: TO Aoytorendv (voepdv), TO OvptKdy, 
7d émOvpntendv, Peed. iii. 1, ab init. p. 250. The knowing faculty he sub- 
divides into four functions: aloO@notc, voic, émoriun, brdéAnyec, Strom. ii. 
4, p. 435. Clement regards body and soul as dudpopa, but not as évavtia, 
so that neither is the soul as such good, nor is the body as such evil. 
Comp. Strom. iv. 26, p. 639. For the psychology of Origen, see De Prine, 
iii. 8 (Opp. i. 145; Redepenn. p. 296-306). On the question whether 
Origen believed in the existence of two souls in man, see Schnitzer, p. 219, 
ss.; Thomasius, p. 190, 193-195; Redepenning, ii. p. 369, note 3. In the 
view of Origen the wvyf as such, which he derives from poyeoOaz, is inter- 
mediate between body and spirit; “a defective, not fully developed power” 
(Redepen. ii. 368). He affirms that he has found no passage in the Sacred 
Scriptures in which the soul, as such, is spoken of with honor; while, on the 
contrary, it is frequently blamed, De Princ. ii. 8, 3-5 (Opp. i. p. 95, ss, 
Redep. p. 211, ss.). But this does not prevent him from comparing the soul 
to the Son, when he draws a comparison between the human and the divine 
triad, ibid. § 5. For the trichotomistic division, comp. also Comment. in 
Matth. T. xiii. 2 (Opp. iii. p. 570), and other passages in Mimscher ed, by 
Von Célln, i. p. 319, 320. Origen sometimes employs the simple term 
“man” to designate man’s higher spiritual nature, so that man appears not 
so much to consist of body and soul, as to be the soul itself, which governs 
the body as a mere instrument; Contra Cels, vii. 88: “AvOpwio¢, Tovréote 
pox xpwpévyn o@pate (comp. Photius Cod. 234, Epiph. Her. 64, 17). Con 
sequently he calls the soul homo, homo = homo iuterior, in Num. xxiv., 
comp. Thomasius and Redepenning. 

* De Anima c. 10, 11, 20, 21, 22: Anima det flatu nata, immortalis, ecr- 
poralis, effigiata, substantia simplex, de suo patiens varie precedens, libcra 
arbitrii, accidentiis obnoxia, per ingenia mutabilis, rationalis, dominatrix, 
divinatrix, ea una redundans ; Adv. Hermog. c. 11, and Meander, Antignos- 
ticus, p. 457. Concerning the value which, from his strong realistic position, 
he attached to the senses (the key to his theological opinions) comp. ibid. p. 
452, ss 

* Tren, i. 5, 5 (Mimscher, edit. by Von Célln, i. p. 316, 317); comp. also 
Neander’s Gnostiche Systeme, p. 127, ss, Baur, Gnosis, 158, ss. 168, sa, 
489, ss,, 679, ss. 
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§ 55. 
ORIGIN OF THE SOUL. 


| Julius Miller, Lehre von der Siinde, 3te Auss. ii, 495, sq. J Frohschammer, Ucber den 
Ursprung d. menschlichen Seelen, Mtinchen, 1854. Joh. Marcus, Lehrmeinungen 
uber d. Ursprung d. menschl. Seelen in d. ersten Jahrh. d. Kirche. 1854. J. FP. Bruch, 
Lehre der Preéistenz, Strasb. 1859, Edward Beecher, Conflict of Ages, Bost. 1853. 
Preéxistence of the Soul, from Keil’s Opuscula Acad. in Biblioth. Sacra, xii, 1855.] 


The inquiry into the origin of the human soul, and the mode of 
its union with the body, seems to be purely metaphysical, and to 
have no bearing upon religion.’ But, in a religious point of view, it 
is always of importance that the soul should be considered as a 
creature of God. This doctrine was maintained by the Catholic 
church in opposition to the Gnostic and heretical theory of emana- 
tions.” Origen’s hypothesis of the pre-ewistence of the soul is allied 
‘with Platonic views. On the other hand, Tertullian maintained 
‘the propagation of the soul per traducem in connection with his 
realistic and materializing coereEeate of its corporeity (Zraducian- 
ism).* 


? Thus, Origen says, De Prine. proem. 5, Opp. i. p. 48: De anima vero 
utrum ex seminis traduce ducatur, ita ut ratio ipsiys vel substantia inserta 
ipsis seminibus corporalibus habeatut, an vero aliud habeat initium, et hoc 
ipsum initium si genitum est aut non genitum, vel certe si extrinsecus corpori 
inditur, necne: non satis manifesta praedicatione distinguitur. 

® Traces of the theory of emanation are found in the writings of some of 
the earlier Fathers. Justin M., fragm. de Resurr. 11: 'H pév puyy éorey 
d@0aptoc, pépog oboa Tov Dect Kal tupdonua, (Whether this is Justin’s 
own opinion, or a thesis of the Gnostics, which he combats ?—See Semisch, 
Just. Mart. p. 364.) Comp. the Clementine Homilies, Hom. xvi. 12. On 
the other hand, Clement of Alex. adheres to the idea of creation, in Coh. p. 
18: Movoc 6 Tév GAwY Snjwoupyd¢ 6 dptoroTeyvac Tariip ToLOUTOY dyaAua 
upryov has, Tov dvOpwrov érAacev ; and Strom. i. 16, p. 467, 468, where 
he rejects the phrase pépo¢ Oeov, which some employed, in aadordancs with 
the principle: O2d¢ oddeulav Eyer mpdo Nude gvotnnv oyéorv, Comp. Orig. 
jn Joh. T. xiii. 25 (Opp. T. iv. p. 235): Bpddpa éativ doeBég duoovorov 7F 
dyevvitw pice Kat Tappaxapia eivar Aéyev Tod MpooKvvobyTac ev TrVEv- 
ware T@ Oe@, Comp. De Prine. i, 7, 1. 

* Clement, Coh. p. 6: Ipd 68 tio tod Kéopov KataBorijc tuet¢ ol TG detv 
tocobar év adtg mpdtepov yeyevynpévot TH O€G' TOD OEod Adyou Ta AoytKa 
mAdopara hueic: du’ dv dpyaicouer, dre év dpyi 6 Adyoc 7jv; this perhaps 
should rather be understood in an ideal sense. [Clement rejects the view that 
the soul is generated, in Strom. lib. vi,c.16:....00 Kata tiv Tob anépuarog 
KkaTtaBoAny yevopevov, ag ovvdyecbat kal dvev TovTou Tov dexaTov apiOuor, 
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Ov’ av i raoa évépyera Tob dvOpimov émetedeitat. So, too, Athunagoras, 
De mort. Resur. c. 17. Comp. Marcus |. ¢.] But Origen, following the 
Pythagorean and Platonic schools,-as well as the later Jewish theology, first 
spoke of the preéxistence of the soul as something real: (Comp. Epiph Her. 
64,4: Thy poyly yap tiv avOpwreiav Aéyer rpovTdpyev.) He brought 
his doctrine intv connection with that of human liberty and of divine justice, 
by maintaining that the soul comes into the body as a punishment for former 
sins: comp. De Prine. i. 7, 4 (Opp. i. p. 72, Redep. p. 151, Schnitzer, p. 72). 
—“Tf the soul of man is formed only with the body, how could Jacob sup- 
plant his brother in the womb, and John leap in the womb at the salutation 
of Mary?” Comp. also T. xv. on Matth. c, 34, 35, in Matth. xx. 6, 7 (Opp. 
T. iii, p. 703), and Comment. in Joh. T. ii, 25 (Opp. iv. p. 85. Redep. ii, 
20 sq. [Origen says his view is not directly contained in Scripture: De 
Prine, i. c. 7: Nam per conjecturam facilis assertio esse videbitur; scrip- 
turarum autem testimoniis utique difficilius affrmatur. Nam per conjecturas 
ita possibile est ostendi. Ie also speaks in some passages as if his opinion was 
undecided : Jib. ii. in Cant. Conticor: Et si ita sit, utruin nuper creata veniat, 
et tune primum facta, cum corpus videtur esse formatum, sed causa facturae 
ejts animandi corporis necessitas extitisse credatur; an prius et olim facta, 
ob aliquain causam ad corpus sumendum venire existimetur: et si ex causa 
aliqua in hoc deduci creditur, que illa sit causa ut agnosci possit, scientive 
opus est.] ' 

* De Anima, c. 19: Et si ad arbores provocamur, amplectemur exemplum. 
Si quidem et illis, necdum arbusculis, sed stipitibus adhuc et surculis etiam 
nune, simul de scrobibus oriuntur, inest propria vis anime .. . quo magis 
hominis? cujus anima, velut surculus quidam ex matrice Adam in propagi- 
nem deducta et genitalibus feminz foveis commendata cum omni sua para- 
tura, pullulabit tam ivtellectu quam sensu? Mantior, si non statim infans ut 
vitam vagitu salutavit, hoc ipsum se testatur sensisse atque intcllexisse, quod 
natus est, omnes simul ibidem dedicans sensus, et luce vieun et sono auditum 
et humore gustum et aére odoratum et terra tactum, Ita prima illa vox de 
primis sensuum et de primis intellectuum pulsibus cogitur.... Et hie 
itaque concludimus, omnia naturalia anime, ut substantiva ejus, ipsi inesse ct 
cum ipsa procedere atque proficere, ex quo ipsa censetur, sicut et Seneca 
sepe noster (De Benef. iv. 6): Insita sunt nobis omnium artium et atatum 
semina, ete. Comp. c. 27. Meander, Antignost. p. 455, and the whole sec- 
tion, [Tertullian, De Anima, c, 86: Anima in utero. seminata pariter cum 
carne, pariter cum ipsa sortitur et sexum, ita pariter ut in causa sexus neutra 
substantia tenctur, Si enim in seminibus utriusque substantia, aliquam in- 
tercapedinem corum conceptus admitterct, ut aut caro, aut anima prior semi- 
naretur, esset etiam sexus proprietatum alteri substantia adscribere per 
temporalem intercapedinem seminum ; ut aut caro anime, aut anima carni 
insculperct sexum.] 
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§ 56. 


THE IMAGE OF GOD. 


[Thomastus, Christi Person und Work, i, 185sq. Bp. Bull, Treatise on the Stato of Man 
before the Fall.] 


Man’s bodily preéminence, as well as his higher moral and religious 
nature, frequently referred to by the fathers in a variety of forms,’ 
is appropriately described in the simple words of Scripture (Gen. i. 
27): ‘So God created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him.” This form of expression has been always employed 
by the church.’ But it wasa point of no little difficulty to determine 
precisely in what this image of God consists. As body and soul could 
not be absolutely separated, it was represented by some, that even 
the body of man is created after the image of God,* now in a more 
gross, and again in a more refined figurative sense ; while others re- 
jected this view altogether. All, however, admitted, as a matter of 
course, that the image of God has a special reference to the spiritual 
endowments of man. But, inasmuch as there is a great chasm be- 
tween the mere natural properties, and their development by the free 
use of the powers which have been granted to man, Jrencus, and 
especially Clement and Origen, still more clearly distinguished be- 
tween the image of God and likeness to God. The latter can only 
be obtained by a moral conflict (under the ethical point of view), or 
is bestowed upon man as a gift of grace, through union with Christ 
(in the religious aspect).* 


Tren. iv, 29, p. 285: "Edee dé Tov dvOpwrov mpadtov yevécOa, kai ye- 
vouevoy adéijoat, Kal adtjoavra dvdpwhijvat, Kai dvdpwHévta, mAnOvvOijvat, 
kat TAnOvvOévTa éEvioxdoat, Kal évioyboavra dokacbijvat, Kal dosacbéve7a 
idetv tov Eavtod deonérnyv. Yet in other places Irenzeus distinguishes less 
exactly; see Duncker, u.s. 99, sq. Min. Fel. 17 and 18, ab init. Tatian, 
Or. contra Gr. c. 12 and 19. Clem. Coh. p. 78, According to the latter, man 
is the most beautiful hymn to the praise of the Deity, p. 78 ; a heavenly plant 
(purdv otpdvor) p. 80, and, generally speaking, the principal object of the 
love of God, Pad. i. 3, p. 102, comp. p. 158, Pied. iii. 7, p. 276 : @vaee yap 
6 dvOpwrog bynidv éore SHov Kat yaipov kal Tod Kadod CntnteKov 3 ib. iii. 
8, p. 292, But all the good he possesses is not innate in such a way, but 
that it must be developed by instruction (udéOqjovc). Comp. Strom. i. 6, p. 
336; iv. 23, p. 6323 vi. 11, p. 788; vii. 4, p. 839, and the passages on human 
liberty, which will be found below. 

2 Some of the Alexandrian theologians, however, speaking more definitely, 
taught that man had been created, not so much after the image of God him- 
self, as after the image of the Logos, an image after an image: Coh, p. 78: 
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'H tv yap Tov Ocod eixdyv 6 Adyo¢ adtod, Kal vide Tod vod yvnotog 6 Getog 
Adyoc, pwrd¢ dpyétumoy po¢ eikdv dé Tod Adyou 6 dvOpwrocg GAnOLvdg 
6 vovg 6 év avOpdzw, 6 Kat’ eixdva Tod Oeod Kat Kal’ duoiwow dia 
TovTO yeyevijobat Aeyduevoc, TH KaTad Kapdiay dpovice. TH Oely TrapeEt- 
Katiuevocg Adyw, kal tadty AoytKd¢ (remark the play on the word Aoysxéc), 
Comp. Strom. v. 14, p. 708, and Orig. Comment. in Joh. p. 941 (Opp. T. iv. 
p. 19, 51); in Luc. Hom. viii. (Opp. T. iii). 

* This notion was either connected with the fancy that God himself has a 
body (see above), or with the idea that the body of Christ was the image 
after which the body of man had been created. (The author of the Clemen- 
tine Homilies also thought that the body in particular bore the image of God, 
comp. Piper on Melito, |. c. p. 74,75). Tert. De Carne Christi, c. 6; Adv. 
Mare. v. 8; Adv. Prax. 12. Meander, Antign. p.407, ss. [Just. Mart. makes 
the image to consist in the whole man, including the body. Tertullian, Adv. 
Marcion, lib. ii.: Homo est a Deo conditus, non imperiali verbo, ut cetera 
animalia, sed familiari manu, etiam praemisso blandiente illo verbo: Faciamus 
hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem nostram.] The more spiritual view 
was, that the life of the soul, partaking of the divine nature, shines through 
the physical organism, and is reflected especially in the countenance of man, 
in his looks, ete. Yatian, Or. c. 15 (Worth, c. 24): Yuyh pédv obv 4 tov 
avOpairwv roAvuepic éore Kal od povouephc, LvvOeTH (al. ovveTH accord. 
ing to Fronto Duceus, comp. Daniel, p. 202) ydp éotwv G¢ eivar pavepav 
abtiy Oud ouparoc, obte yap dv att) pavein more ywplo odpatoc obtE 
dvioratat } aaps yuplc Wryiic. Clem. Coh. p. 52, Strom. v. 14, p. 703: Luy7y 
08 THY AoyiKy dvwGev éurrvevobivae b7d Tov OEod sig mpdawr0v. On this 
account the fathers of the Alexandrian school very decidedly oppose the more 
material conception of a bodily copy of the divine image. Clem. Strom. 
ii. 19, p. 483: To yap kat’ eixdva kai duoiwo.v, wc Kal Tpdobev elpfxaper, 
‘ob TO Kata oGpa pynvietau od yap Véuc OvnTdv dOavd7w eouorodabae" 
GAA’ 7} Kata vovY Kat Aoytoudy. On the other hand, it is surprising that 
the same Clement, Pad. ii, 10, p. 220, should recognize the image of God in 
the procreative power of man, which others connected with demoniacal agency 
(§ 51): Eley 6 dvOpwro¢ tov Geod yiverat, nad ei¢ yéveowy dvOpdrov 
dvOpwro¢ ovvepyet. Origen refers the divine image exclusively to the spirit 
of man ; Con. Cels. vi. (Opp. i. p. 680), and Hom, i. in Genes. (Opp. T. ii. p. 57). 

* The tautological phrase, Gen. i. 26: tamvats texts, induced the fathers 
in their acumen to make an arbitrary distinction beeen chy (cixav) and 
ney (Gu0iwors ; comp. Schott, Opuscul. T. ii, p. 66, ss. Neander sces in this 
(Hist. Dog. p. 190) : “ the first germ of the distinction, afterward so important, 
between ie dona naturalia and supernaturalia.” Lreneus, Adv. Her. v. 6, 
p- 299, v. 16, p. 313: "Ky totg mpdobev ypdvoug éAéyero piv Kaz’ elxdva 
Oe0b yeyovévar Tov dvOpwroy, obi Edeixvuto dE étt yap ddpatoc iy 5 Adyoe, 
ov Kar’ eixdva 6 dvOpwroc éyeyéver, Ad Toto OH Kal THY Guoiwow padiwg 
unéBarev, ‘Ordre d& oaps éyévero 6 Aéyoc, Tod Geod Ta djupdtepa émeKd- 
poss" Kar yep kal thy elxdva Edekev dynOdc, abtd¢ tobTO yevouevoe, Orrep 
qv Elkay adtov' Kal tiv bpotwov BeBaiwe katéatnoe ovvezopowmoac Tov 

dvOpwrov 7@ dopétw nazpi. According to some, the language of Clem, 
Strom. ii. p. 499 (418, Sylb,) implies that the inlaze of God is communicated 
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to man ev0éwe Kara thy yéveow, and that he obtains the likeness Dorepov 
cata tiv Tedeiwory, According to Tert, De Bapt. c. 5, man attains unto 
likeness to God by baptism. According to Origen, who everywhere insists 
upon the self-determination of man, the likeness to God which is to be ob- 
tained, consists in this, ut (homo) ipse sibi eam sibi eam proprize industria 
studiis ex Dei imitatione conscisceret, cum possibilitate sibi perfectionis in 
initiis data per imaginis dignitatem in fine demum per operum expletionem 
perfectam sibi ipse similitudinem consummarct; De Prine. iii. 6 1 (Opp. T. 1, 
p. 152; Red. p. 317; Schnitzer, p. 236). Comp. Contra Cels, iv. 20, p. 522, 
23. But Origen again uses both terms indifferently, Hom. ii, in Jer. (Opp. T. 
iii, p. 137), 


§ 57. 


FREEDOM AND IMMORTALITY. 
a. Liberty 


Worter, die christl. Lehre wher d. Verhiltniss von Gnade und Freiheit yon den apostol:- 
schen Zeiten bis auf Augustinus. 1. Halfte, Freiburg im Breisg. 1856. [Landerer, 
Verhaltuiss von Gnade und Freiheit (dogmatico-historical), in the Jahrbiicher f 
deutsche Theologie, 1857, p. 500-603, Kuhn, Der vorgebliche Pelagianismus der 
voraugustinischen Kirchenviter, in the (Tabingen) Theol, Quartalschrift, 1853. J. B. 
Mozley, Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination, Lond. 1855, pp. 398 sq. Neander, 
Hist. Dog. (Ryland) p. 182 sq.] 


Freedom and immortality are those prerogatives of the human 
mind in which the image of God manifests itself ; such was the doc- 
trine of the primitive church, confirmed by the general Christian 
consciousness. All the Greek fathers, as well as the apologists 
Justin,’ Tatian,’ Athenagoras,’ Theophilus,* and the Latin author 
Minucius Felix,’ also the theologians of the Alexandrian school, 
Clement® and Origen,’ exalt the abrefovoroy (the autonomy, self- 
determination) of the human soul with the freshness of youth 
and a tincture of hellenistic idealism, but also influenced by a 
practical Christian interest. They know nothing of any imputa- 
tion of sin, except as a voluntary and moral selt-determination is 
presupposed. Even Jrenceus,’ although opposed to speculation, and 
the more austere Tertullian,’ strongly insist upon this self-determi- 
nation in the use of the freedom of the will, from the practical and 
moral point of view. None but heretics ventured to maintain that 
man is subject to the influence of a foreign power (the stars, or the 
eluapyévn) ;*° and on this very account they met with the most 


decided opposition on the part of the whole church. 


1 Justin M, Apol. i. c. 43: Eluappévny gauéy drapdatov tavthy 
eivat, toig ~& KaAd EKAeyouévorg Ta akia énitipia, Kal -oig duoiwg Ta 
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Evavtla, Ta dita eriyerpa, Od yap domep Ta GAAa, oloy dévdpa Kat TE- 
tpdroda, undév dvvdueva mpoatpéce. mpdttev, érolnoev 6 Oedc TOY avs 
Opwnov ovdé yap jv akvog aporBig  énaivov, od« dp’ EavTod EAdEVOS 
7d dya0bv, GAAd tovTO yevonevoc, ob0’ ei KaKd¢ bnApyE, OiKaiwc KoAdTEWSs 
erbyyavev, ov ap’ Eavtod ToLodtog dy, GAA’ ovdév Suvduevog eivat Erepov 
rap’ 6 éyeyévet. This is most decided against all necessarianism. 

* Tatian, Or. c. 7: Td d& éxdtepov tij¢ mothoews eidog abtetovatov 
yéyove, tTdya0od pio ph &yov, 6 nAqv [rdAv] wdvov rapa TH OG, TH 
08 EAevbepia Tig mpoatpicews bd THY dvOpOTUY exTEAELovuEevoy SrwE 
6 pév daddAoc dinaiwce KoAdgnta, dv’ abrov yeyovac poyOnpdc 6 dé di- 
Katog ydpuv T&V Gvdpayabnudtwr déiwg éerarvijrat Kata TO abtetodorov 
Tov Oeov pip TapaBac TO BovAnua. Concerning the critical and exegetical 
difficulties connected with this passage, see Daniel, Tatian der Apologet. 
p. 207. 

* Athen. Leg. 31; comp. De Resurr. 12, 13,15, 18, ss. 

* Ad Autol. ii, 27: "EAedOepov yap Kai adregovatov éroinoev 6 Bede 
avOpwrov, in connection with the doctrine of immortality, of which in the 
next §. 

* Octav. c. 36, 37. Nec de fato quisquam aut solatium captet aut excuset 
eventum. Sit sortis fortuna, mens tamen libera est, et 1deo actus hominis, 
non dignitas judicatur..... Ita in nobis non genitura plectitur, sed ingenii 
natura punitur. The liberty of man gets the victory in the contest with all 
the adversities of destiny: Vires denique et mentis et corporis sine laboris 
exercitatione torpescunt; omnes adeo vestri viri fortes, quos in exemplum 
predicatis, erumnis suis inclyti floruerunt. Itaque et nobis Deus nec non 
potest subvenire, nec despicit, quum sit et omnium rector et amator suorum ; 
sed in adversis unumquemque explorat et examinat; ingenium singulorum 
periculis pensitat, usqne ad extremam mortem voluntatem hominis sciscita- 
tur, nihil sibi posse perire securus. Itaque ut aurum ignibus, sic nos dis- 
criminibus arguimur. Quam pulcrum spectaculum Deo, quum Christianus 
cum dolore congreditur, quum adversum minas et supplicia et tormenta com. 
ponitur! quam strepitam mortis ct horrorem carnificis irridens insultat! 
quum libertatem suam adversus reges et principes erigit, soli Deo, cujus est, 
cedit, etc.! Moreover, in Minucius xi. 6, it is intimated (though the opinion 
is put in the mouth of his opponent), that the Christians believed, that God 
judges man not so much according to his conduct, as according to predesti- 
nation; but he refutes this, as a false accusation. 

® Clem, Coh. p. 79: ‘Yuav éorev (} Bac. THY obpardv) éav OeAjonrte, 
THY mpog TOY Ody Tiv Tpoalpecty éoynKdTwy. He then shows (p. 80) 
how man himself, in accordance with his own nature, ought to cultivate the 
talents which God has given him. As the horse is not for the plow (after 
the custom of the ancients), nor the ox for riding, as none is required to do 
more than his nature will allow, so man alone can be expected to strive after 
the divine, because he has. received the power of doing it. According to 
Clement, too, man is accountable for that sin alone, which proceeds from free 
choice, Strom. ii. p. 461; it is also frequently in our power to acquire both 
discernment and strength, ibid. 462. Clement knows nothing of a gratia 
irresistibilis, Strom. vill, p. 855: Otte ply dewv owljoerat 6 swduevog 
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ov ydp got divyog: dAAd Trarvtic paAdov Exovalwe Kal mpoatpeTiKec 
orevaet Tpd¢ owTnpiarv’ did Kat Tag évToAdce EAaBer 6 dvOpwros, wo dv & 
abtov dpuntixds mpd¢ brétepov dv Kal BovAorto THY Te aipeTav Kal TAY 
peveTav K.7. A, 

™ Comp. the whole of the third book of the work De Princip. According 
to Origen, there is no accountability without liberty, De Prine. 11. 5, Red. p. 
188: “Ifmen were corrupt by nature, and could not possibly do good, God 
would appear as the judge not of actions, but of natural capacities” (comp. 
what Minucius says on this point), Comp. De Prine. i. 5, 3, and Contra 
Cels, iv. 3 (Opp. i. p. 504): "Aperijg piv gay avédAge 7d Exovotoy, dveiAeg 
abtijg kal THY ovoiay. Nevertheless, this liberty is only relative; every 
moral action is a mixture of free choice and divine aid. Comp. § 70, and 
the passages quoted by Redepenning, Orig. ii. p. 318. 

8 Tren. iv. 4, p. 231, 282 (Gr. 281): Scd frumentum quidem et palew, 
inanimalia et irrationabilia existentia, naturaliter talia facta sunt: homo vero, 
rationabilis et secundum hoc similis Deo, liber in arbitrio factus et. sue potes- 
tatis ipse sibi causa est, ut aliquando quidem frumentum, aliquando autem 
palea fiat; Irenzeus then founds the accountability of man upon this argu- 
ment. Comp. iv. 15, p. 245 (Gr. 318); iv. 37, p. 281, ’82 (Gr. 374, °75) : El 
pvoet ob piv Pavaor, ob d& dyaloi yeysvacry, ob0’ obtoL EmatveTol, bvTEC 
dya0ol, Tovobroe yap KateoKevdoOnoar ob’ Exetvor pepmrol, obTwo yeyous- 
rec, "AAA? erred of wdvtes Tic avTic elot picewe, Ovvdpevoi te kataoyety 
kat rpazat Td dyabdy, Kal duvdpevor maALy droBdAiv avo Kal ju) ToLijoae 
Stxalwe Kal Tap’ avOpdrrowe ToIg edvopovpévore, Kab TOAD mpéTEpov Tapa 
OeG ol pév éxarvodvrat, kat asiag Tvyydvovar paptupiac Tij¢ TOD KaAod 
Kadddov exroyie Kal éripovic of d& natatiGvrat Kal dsiag tTvyydvovot 
Snulag tie Tod Kadod Kat ayalob droBodjc. Comp. also iv, 89, p. 285 
(Gr. 380); v. 27, p. 325 (Gr. 442). But, according to Irenzus, the freedom 
of man is not only seen in his works, but also in his faith, iv. 37, p. 282 (Gr. 
376); comp. also the fragment of the sermon De Fide, p. 842 (Gr. 467). On 
Hippolytus and his view of freedom, see Veander, Hist. Dog. p. 183. 

° Tertullian defended the idea of liberty especially in opposition to Mar- 
cion : “ How could man, who was destined to rule over the whole creation, 
be a slave in respect to himself, and not have the faculty of reigning over him- 
self?” Advers. Marcion, ii. 8, 6, 9; comp. Weander, Antignost. p. 37 2-373,* 

10 & According to the Gnostics, there is a fate which stands in intimate con- 
nection with the stars, and is brought about by their instrumentality,” ete. 
Baur, Gnosis, p. 232. But the doctrine of human freedom is of importance 
in the opinion of the author of the Clementine Homilies, e. g., Hom. xv. 7: 
‘Exaotov d& TOv dvOpdrwv édedOepov Eroinoey Every riv eovoiav EavTov 
drovévery @ BobreTat, } TH TapdvTe Kax@, 7] TH péAAovTs dyaG, comp. 
also c. 8. Hom. ii.-153 ii, 693 viii. 16; xi. 8. Credner, |. c. iii, p. 283, 290, 
294, Schliemann, p. 182, ss., 235, ss, 24]. 


* Even the opponents of the doctrine of human liberty, as Calvin, are compelled to 
acknowledge this remarkahle consensus Patrum of the first period, and in order to account 
for it, they are obliged to suppose a general illusion about this doctrine! “Jt is at any 
rate arcmarkable phenomenon, that the very doctrines which aflerward caused disruptions in the 
Christian church, are scarcely ever mentioned in the primitive church.” Daniel, Taviaa, p. 200. 
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§ 58. 


b. IMMORTALITY. 


* Olshausen, antiquissimorum ecclesie greece patrum de immortalitate sententize recensen- 
tur, Osterprogramm, 1827, reviewed by Ullmann in Studien und Kritiken, i. 2, p. 425. 


The theologians of the primitive age did not so completely agree 
concerning the immortality of the soul. They were far from denying 
the doctrine itself, or doubting its possibility. But some of them, 
e. g., Justin, Tatian, and Theophilus,’ on various grounds supposed 
that the soul, though mortal in itself, or at least indifferent in rela~ 
tion to mortality or immortality, either acquires immortality as a 
promised reward, by its union with.the spirit and the right use of 
its liberty, or, in the opposite case, perishes with the body. They 
were led to this view, partly because they laid so much stress on 
freedom, and because they thought that likeness to God was to 
be obtained only by this freedom; and partly, too, because they 
supposed (according to the trichotomistic division of human nature) 
that the soul receives the seeds of immortal life only by union with 
the spirit, as the higher and free life of reason. And, lastly, other 
philosophical hypotheses concerning the nature of the soul doubtless 
had an influence. On the contrary, Tertullian and Origen, whose 
views differed on other subjects, agreed in this one point, that they, 
in accordance with their peculiar notions concerning the nature of 
the soul, looked upon its immortality as essential to it.? 


On the question whether the view advocated by the aged man in Justin, 
Dial. c. Tryph. § 4, is the opinion of the author himself or not ?—as well as 
on the meaning of the passage: ’AAAG piv odds droOvfjoKey dnd méoac 
Tac woydc eyo, comp. his commentators, Olshausen, |. c. Réssler, Bibl. i. p. 
141; Mohler, Patrologie, i. p. 242: Daniel, Tatian, p, 224; Semisch, ii. 368, 
Tatian speaks more distinctly, Contra Grac. c. 13: Ovx éotiv dOdvatoc 4 
poyy nal? Eavtiy*®, Ovyty d& "AAAG divatas  adth Kat pH drro6- 
vioxev. Ovione pev yap Kal Aveta pETa TOV OwpaTog pI yLvWoKoVvoa 
Thy aAndeav, "Avioratat dé eic¢ votepov én ovytedeia Tod Kdopov ody 
T® owpart, Odvarov dia truwpiac év dOavacia AapBdvovoa, dav dé ob 
Ovijoxel, Kav mpg Kalpov AvOq, THY Extyvwoty Tod Geod meTOonnévn. Kae? 
gavtiy yap oxdro¢ tort Kat ovdév év adh gwrewvév .... (Joh.i).... 
Loy) yap ob« abi 70 rvetpa Lowoer, &o00n 8 br’ abtod, kK. T. AL... 
Ludvylav ds Kextnuévn tiv tod Osiov mvetparoc, ob eotty aBonOnTos, 
dvépxevar O& mpd¢ dnep adbtiy odnyet xwpia Td TvEdua. Theophilus (ad. 
Aut. i. 27) starts the question: was Adam created with a mortal or immor- 


* Ka éavrjv is wanting in the most recent manuscripts, vide Daniel, p. 228, on this 
passage. 
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tal nature? and replies: neither the one nor the other, but he was fitted for 
both (dextixdv dudorépwr), in order that he might receive immortality as a 
reward, and become God (yévnrae Oedc), if he aspired after it by obeying the 
divine commandments; but that he might become the author of his own 
ruin, if he did the works of the devil, and disobeyed God.* Jrenwus also 
speaks only of an immortality which is given to man, see Adv. Her. i. 64: 
Sine initio et sine fine, vere et semper idem et eodem modo se habens solus 
est Deus. . . .. Et de animalibus, de animabus et de spiritibus et omnino de 
omnibus his, que facta sunt, cogitans quis minime peccabit, quando omnia, 
que facta sunt, initium quidem facturee suze habcant, perseverant autem, 
quoadusque ea Deus et esse et perseverare voluerit, Non enim ex nobis, neque 
ex nostra natura vita est, sed secundem gratiam Dei datur, Sicut autem corpus 
animale ipsum quidem non est anima, participatur autem animam, quoadus- 
que Deus vult, sic et anima ipsa quidem non est vita, participatur autem a 
Deo sibi preestitam vitam. 

* The opposition which Tertullian raised to the above doctrine was con- 
nected with his twofold division of the soul, that of Origen with his views 
on preéxistence. (For the latter could easily dispose of the objection that 
the soul must have an end, because it has had a beginning.) Comp., how- 
ever, Tert. De Anima, xi. xiv. xv. Among other things, Tertullian appeals to 
the fact that the soul continues active even in dreams. According to Orig. 
Exhort. ad Mart. 47 (Opp. i. p. 307), De Prine. ii. 11; 4, p. 105, and ii, 1, 
13, p. 122, it is both the inherent principle of life in the soul, and its natural 
relation to God, which secures its immortality. To this is to be added his 
view about self-determination, and the retribution based thereon, Comp. 
Thomasius, p. 159; Redepenning, ii. 111. 


The whole question, however, had more of a philosophical than Christian bearing; a8 the 
idea of immortality itself is abstract negative. On the other hand, the believer by 
faith lays hold of eternal life iu Christ as something real, The Christian doctrine of 
immortality can not therefore be considered apart from the person, work, and king- 
dom of Christ, and rests upon Christian views and promises; see, below, in the 
Eschatology. 


§ 59. 
SIN, THE FALL, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Walch, J. G. (Th. Ch. Lilienthal), De Pelagianismo ante Pelagium, Jen. 1738, 4, Hjusdem, 
Historia Doctrine de Peccato Originis; both in his Miscellanea Sacra, Amstel. 1744, 
4. Horn, J., Commentatio de sententiis eorum patrum, quorum auctoritas ante Augus- 
tinum plurimum valuit, de peccato originali, Gott. 1801, 4. + Worter [Landerer and 
Huber], us. § 57. . 


However much the primitive church was inclined, as we have al- 
ready seen, to look with a free and clear vision at the bright side of 
man (his ideal nature), yet it did not endeavor to conceal the dark 
side, by a false idealism. Though it can not be said, that the con- 


* About the view of the Thnetopsychites (Arabici), compare below, on Eschatology, 
§ 76, note 8, 
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sciousness of human depravity was the exclusive and fundamental 
principle upon which the entire theology of that time was founded, 
yet every Christian conscience was convinced of the opposition be- 
tween the ideal and the real, and the effects of sin in destroying the 
harmony of life; and this, too, in proportion to the strictness of 
claims set up for human freedom. 


Thus Justin M. complained of the universality of sin, Dial. c. Tryph. c. 95. 
The whole human race is under the curse; for cursed is every one who does 
not keep the law. The author of the Clementine Homilies also supposes that 
the propensity to sin is made stronger by its preponderance in human his- 
tory, and calls men the slaves of sin (SovAetortec émOvuia); Hom. iv. 23, 
x. 4, Schliemann, p. 183.—Clement of Alexander directs our attention, in 
particular, to the internal conflict which sin has introduced into the nature 
of man; it does not form a part of our nature, nevertheless it is spread through 
the whole human race. We come to sin without ourselves knowing how; 
comp. Strom. ii. p. 487. Origen also conceives of sin asa universal corruption, 
since the world is apostate, Contra Cels. ii. 66, p. 491: Lapac yap paiverat, 
éte mdvrec pév dvOpwrot Tpd¢ 7d dwaptdvery redbuaper, Evioe dé ob pdvev 
TrepbKacty, GAAG Kat elOtouévor elotv dpaptdvery, Comp. iii. 62, p. 488: 
*Advvatov ydp paper elvai dvOpwrov per’ apeTag an’ dpxyii¢ Tpd¢ TOY Ody 
dvw Biénev’ Kakiav yap bdictacba dvayKaiov mpHTov ev avOparote. 
Nevertheless the writers of the present period do not express as strong a sense 
of sin as those of the following. On the contrary, jubilant feelings prepon- 
derated in view cf the finished work of the Saviour; counterbalanced by 
external contests and persecutions, rather than by internal penitential strug: 
gles. It is as one-sided to expect in the first centuries the experience of lester 
times, as it is to misconceive the necessity of the later developments. 


§ 60. 
THE DOCTRINE OF SIN IN GENERAL. 


Suicer, Thesaurus, sub duaprdve, cudetnpa, duagrtia, duaptwrd;. Krabbe die J.ehre von 
der Siiade und dem Tode, Hamburg, 1836 (dogmatico-exegetical). * Miiller, Julius, die 
Christliche Lehre von der Stinde, Breslau, 1844, 2 vols. [8d ed. 1849: transl. in 
Clark’s Foreign Theol. Library.] 


Though sin was recognized as a fact, yet definitions of its precise 
nature were to a great extent indefinite and unsettled during this 
period.’ The heretical sects of the Gnostics in general (and in this 
particular they were the forerunners of Manicheism), with their 
dualistic notions, either ascribed the origin of evil to the demiurge, 
or maintained that it was inherent in matter.” On the other hand, 
the Christian theologians, generally speaking, agreed in seeking the 
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source of sin in the human will, and clearing God from all respon 
sibility Such a view easily led to the opinion of Origen, that 
moral evil is something negative. 


* A definition, allied to that of the Stoics, is given e¢. g. by Clement of 
Alexandria, Ped. i, 18, p. 158, 159: Ilév 7d mapa tov Adyov tov épldy 
TovTO dudpTyHUd eoTt. Virtue (dper#), on the contrary, is ded0eove Wuyi 
ovppwrvoc dnd Tod Adyou Tepl 6Aov Tdv Biov. Hence sin is also disobedience 
to God, Adtixa yovv bre fyaprev 6 mpdto¢ dvOpwroc, Kat TApHKOVvoeE TOD 
Ocod. He further considers sin, urging its etymology, as error....d¢ é 
avdykne eivar 7) TAnumEAOtpEvoy Trav dLd THY Tov Adyou dtapaptiay yiv6d- 
pevov Kal eixdtw¢ Kadgio0ar dudptnua, Comp. Strom. ii. p. 462: Td dé 
duaprdverv éx tov dyvoeiv kpivery 6 re xpi Tovetv ovvicraras }) Tov ddvvateiv 
moteiv, The different kinds of sin are, éreOvpia, pdBo0c, and Adovj. One 
consequence of sin is the 447 tie dAnOetac, Coh. p. 88, and, lastly, eternal 
death, ib. p. 89. Tertullian puts sin in the impatience (inconstancy) of 
man, De Pat. 5 (p. 143): Nam ut compendio dictum sit, omne peccatum 
‘impatientiz adscribendum. Comp. Cypr. De Bono Pat. p. 218. Orig. De 
Prine, ii, 9, 2 (Opp. T. i. p. 97; Redep. p. 216) also believes that laziness 
and aversion to efforts for preserving the good, as well as turning from 
the path of virtue (privative), are causes of sin; for going astray is nothing 
but becoming bad; to be bad only means not to be good, etc.; comp. 
Schnitzer, p. 140. 

* Now and then even orthodox theologians ascribe the origin of evil to 
the sensuous nature: thusJustin M. Apol. i. 10 (?); De Resurr. c. 3, sce 
Semisch, p. 400, 401. On the other hand, comp. Clem. Strom. iv, 86, p 
638, 39: Odxovy elAdywe ol Katatpéyovtec Tij¢ TAdcEws Kai KaKiGovTeEc TA 
OGua' ob ovvopadvres THY KaTacKevAY TOD avOpwrov opOhy mpd¢ THY ovpa- 
voo Oéav yevouévny, nal THY Tév aloOnoéwy dpyavorotiay Tpb¢ yoo. 
ovyteivovaay, Ta Te pédn Kal pépn TpdG TO KaAdY, ob Tpd¢ TOovAY EvOETA. 
"Obey émdextixdy yiveras Tio Tyuwrdtng TW DEW Wuyi 7d olKnTHprov 
TOUTO KK. T.A....’AAX’ obTE dyabdv H puoyy pioe, obdE ad Kaxdy pice Ti 
odpa, obdé piv, 6 uh Loti dyabdv, TobTO Ev0éwe Kandy. Elot yap oir 
Kal pecdtntés tivec x. T. A. Comp. Origen, Contr. Celsum, iv. 66: Téde, 
thy DAnv....Tobe Ovytoic eutoArtevopévny aitiay eivat THY KaKdv, Kab? 
hdc obk GAnbéc Td yap Exdotov fyEpoviKdy alttov Tij¢ bTOoTdong ev adTe 
kakiac gotiv, Arig éoti TO KaKGy. 

* Clem. Strom. vii. 2, p. 835: Kaxiacg 0 ab navtn mdvtwe dvaitiog (5 
Geéc). Orig. Contra Cels. vi. 55, p. 675: ‘Hyeic dé paper, bre kad pev 7} 
THY Kaniav Kal tac an’ adtie Tpagetc 6 Oedc ovK enoinoe. Comp. iii, 69, p. 
492. Nevertheless, he holds that evil is under God’s providence; comp, De 
Prine. iii. 2, 7, Opp. 1. p. 142. 

* Orig. De Princ. ii. 9, 2 (Opp. i. p. 97), and in Joh. T. it. c. 7 (Opp. iy. 
p. 65, 66): Idoa 4 Kania oddév éorey (with reference to the word oddév in 
John i, 3), émel «at ovn dv tuyydvet, He terms evil dvu7éaratoy, and the 
fall pefwore (diminutio). J. Miller, i, 132 (first ed.); comp. Redepenning, 
li, 823, 
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§ 61. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE NARRATIVE OF THE FALL 


The documents contained in the five books of Moses were to tha 
early church the historical foundation, not only of the doctrine of 
the creation of the world and of man, but also of the doctrine of the 
origin of sin, which appears as a fact in the history of Adam. Some 
writers, however, rejected the literal interpretation of this narrative. 
Thus Origen (after the example of Philo)’ regarded it as a type, 
historically clothed, of what takes place in free moral agents every 
where, and at all times.’ It is difficult to ascertain how far Jrenceus 
adhered to the letter of the narrative.’ Tertullian unhesitatingly 
pronounced in favor of its strict historical interpretation.’ Both the 
Gnostics and the author of the Clementine Homilies rejected this 
view on dogmatic grounds.§ 


* Philo sees in the narrative tpdrot Tig pyc, vide Dahne, p. 341, and 
his essay in the Theologische Studien und Krit, 1833, 4th part, 

> Clement considers the narrative of the fall partly as fact, and partly as 
allegory, Strom. v. 11, p. 689, 90. (Serpent = image of voluptuousness).* 
On the other hand, Origen regards it as purely allegorical, De Prince. iv. 16 
(Opp. T. i. p. 174); Contra Cels. iv. 40, p. 584. Adam is called man, be- 
cause: "Ev toi¢ dokovoe mepi Tov ’Addp eivat Pvotodoyel Mwiaic Ta zEpi 
~ii¢ Tov dvOpdrov picews. .oby ovTwo Tepl evé¢ TLVOG, WE TEpt bAoV TOd 
yévorg TadTa ddoxovtos Tov Oeiov Adyov. Concerning the further applica- 
tion of allegorical interpretation to the particulars of the narrative (the 
clothing our first parents in skins as a symbol of the clothing of the soul ?), 
comp. Meth, in Phot. Bibl. cod. 234, and 293. On the other side, see Orig. 
Fragm. in Gen. T. ii. p. 29, where both the literal interpretation is excluded, 
and this allegorical exposition is called in question. 

* According to the fragment of Anastasius Sinaita in Massuet, p. 344, 
Ireneus must be understood as having explained the temptation by the ser- 
pent (in opposition to the Ophites), mvevuarixde, not loropixdc, but it is not 
evident to what extent he did so. Besides, objections have been urged to the 
genuineness of this passage; see Duncker, p.115, note. But Irenzeus speaks 
elsewhere plainly enough of the fall of Adam as an historical fact, iii. 18 (Gr. 
20), p. 211 (Gr. 248) ; ili, 21 (Gr. 31), p. 218 (Gr. 259),ss. Thus he labors 
to defend the threatening of God: “For in the day that thou eatest thereof, 
thou shalt surely die,” from the chronological point of view, by taking the 
word “day” (as in the account of the creation) in the sense of “period,” for 
“one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one 


* That the serpent was tke devil, or the devil was in the serpent (which is not expressly 
declared in Genesis), was generally assumed, in accordance with Wisdom, ii. 24, and 
Rev. xii. 9 (6 dgi¢ 0 dpyaivc); probably also with reference to John, viii. 44, 
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day.” Adam and Eve died during that period on the same day of the week 
on which they were created and disobeyed the command of God, viz. on a 
Friday within the first one thousand years; Adv. Har. v. 23,2. See Duncker, 
p- 129. 

* Tert, Adv. Judeos, ii. p. 184; De Virg. vel. 11; Adv. Mare. ii. 2, ss., and 
other passages. He insists upon the literal interpretation of the particulars 
of the narrative, as they succeeded each other in order of time, in his De 
Resurr. Carn. 61: Adam ante nomina animalibus enunciavit quam de arbore 
decerpsit ; ante etiam prophetavit quam voravit. 

* On the Gnostic (Basilidian) doctrine of the fall (obyxvore dpyerj).comp. 
Clem, Strom. ii, 20, p. 488. Gieseler, Studien und Kritiken, 1830, p. 396. 
Baur, p. 211. The author of the Clementine Homilies goes so far in ideal- 
izing Adam, as to convert the historical person into a purely mythical being 
(like the Adam-Cadmon of the Cabbalists), while he represents Eve as far in- 
ferior to him, Hence Adam could not sin, but sin makes its first appearance 
in Cain ; vide Credner, ii, 258, iii, 284, Baur, Gnosis, p. 539. Schliemann, 
p. 177, On the other hand, the Gnostic Cainites rendered homage to Cain, 
as the representative of freedom from the thraldom of the demiurge; while 
the Gnostic Sethites considered Cain as the representative of the bylic, Abel 
as that of the psychical, and Seth as that of the pneumatic principle, the ideal 
of humanity. Meander, Church History (Torrey), i. 448, 


§ 62. 


STATE OF INNOOENCE AND FALL. 


With all their differences of opinion about the original endow- 
ments of the first man,’ and the nature of his sin, all the catholic 
teachers agreed in this, that the temptation of the serpent was a real 
temptation to sin, and, accordingly, that the transgression of the 
command given by Jehovah was a fall from a state of innocence 
followed by disasters to the human race.’ On the other hand, the 
Clementine Ebionites denied that Adam could have sinned;‘ and the 
Ophites thought that by this event (at least in one respect) man was 
elevated to his proper dignity,—a transition to freedom; inasmuch 
as the prohibition had proceeded from the jealousy of Jaldabaoth, 
but the act of disobedience had been brought about by the interven- 
tion of wisdom (Sophia), the symbol of which is the serpent.® 


* These were especially exaggerated by the author of the Clementine 
Homilies (see the preceding §). Adam possessed prophetic gifts, Hom. iii. 
21, viii. 10 (Credner, ii. p. 248, Baur, p. 363, Schliemann, p. 175, Hilgenfeld, 
p. 294), which, however, Tertullian, De Resurr. Carn. ¢. 61, also ascribed te 
him. The Ophites taught that Adam and Eve bad light and luminous bodies, 
see Baur, p. 187, The theologians, previous to the time of Augustine, at. 
tached less weight to what was afterward called justitia originalis, According 
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to Theophilus of Antioch (ad Aut. ii. 24, 27), Adam was vjrioc, and had te 
be treated as a child; he was neither mortal nor immortal, but capable of 
either mortality or immortality. Clement of Alexandria maintains the same, 
Strom. vi. 12, p. 788: “They may learn from us (he says in opposition tc 
the Gnostics), that Adam was created perfect, not in relation to his moral 
excellencies, but in respect to his capacity of receiving virtue; for there is 
certainly a difference between a capacity for virtue and the real possession 
of it. God will have us attain to bliss by our own exertions, hence it belongs 
to the nature of the soul to determine itself,” etc. (in Baur’s Gnosis, p. 493), 
He accordingly restricts the original endowments (Strom. iv. p. 632) to what 
is purely human, a basis for action; Ovddy yap TOv yapaxtnpigévTwr Thy 
avOparov idéay te nat wopoyy evedénoer alto. . 

° Justin M. attributes the fall mainly to the cunning malignity of Satan ; 
Dial. c. Tryph. c. 119, p. 205. A beast (@npfov) seduced man. On his 
own part he added disobedience and credulity ; comp. Semisch, p. 393-94. 
Clement of Alexandria conceives that it was sensuality which caused the 
fall of the first man; Coh. p. 86: "Odig dAAnyopeitat dovy éml yaotépa 
&provoa, kakia ynivn ei¢ DAacg tpepopévn. (Thiersch conjectures the 
reading, tperouévn, in Rudelbach’s Zeitschrift f. d.luth. Theol. 1841, p. 184.) 
Comp. Strom. iii, 17, p. 559 (470, Sylb.). Clement does not (like the En- 
cratites whom he combats) blame the cohabitation of our first parents as in 
itself sinful, but he objects that it took place too soon; this is also implied 
in the passage Strom. ii. 19, p. 481: Ta pév aloypa obto¢ tpobbpwe elAero, 
éréuevoc TH yuvatki. Comp. § 61, 2. 

* The notion that the tree itself was the cause of death (its fruit being 
venomous), is rejected by Theophil. ad Autol. ii, 25: Ob yap, &¢ olovtai 
tivec, Odvatov eiye TO EbAOV GAA’ H Tapakon. 

* Comp. § 61, note 5. Adam could not sin, because the Oefov mvedpa, or 
the codia itself, having been manifested in him, the latter must have sinned; 
but such an assertion would be impious; comp. Schliemann, u.s. Yet the 
Clementina seem to adopt the view, that the image of God was defaced in 
the descendants of the first human pair; comp. Hilgenfeld, p, 291. 

* The Ophites are in confusion about their own doctrines; for now they 
render divine homage to the serpent, and again say that Eve was seduced 
by it. Epiph. Her. 37,6, Baur, p. 178, ss. 


§ 63. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE FALL. 


Death was the punishment which Jehovah had threatened to in- 
flict upon the transgressors of his law. Nevertheless the act of 
transgression was not immediately succeeded by death, but by a 
train of evils which come upon both the man and the woman, 
troductory to death, and testifying that man had become mor- 
tal. Accordingly, both death and physical evils were considered 
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ns the effects of Adam’s sin; thus, e.g. by Irenceus and others. 
But opinions were not as yet fully developed concerning the moral 
depravity of each individual, and the sin of the race in general, 
considered as the effect of the first sin. They were so much disposed 
to look upon sin as the free act of man’s will, that they could 
hardly conceive of it as simply a hereditary tendency, transmitted 
from one to another. The sin of every individual, as found in ex- 
perience, had its type in the sin of Adam, and consequently ap- 
peared to be a repetition of the first sin rather than its necessary 
consequence.” In order to explain the mysterious power which 
drives man to evil, they had recourse to the influence of the demons, 
strong, but not absolutely compulsory, rather than to a total bond- 
age of the will (as the result of original sin)." Nevertheless woe 
meet in the writings of Zrenceus with intimations of more profound 
views about the effects of the fall Tertullian and Origen aided 
more definitely the theory of original sin, though on different 
grounds. Origen thought that souls were stained with sin in a 
former state, and thus enter into the world in a sinful condition. 
To this idea he added another, allied to the notions of Gnostics and 
Manichees, viz., that there is a stain in physical generation itself.s 
According to Tertullian, the soul itself is propagated with all its 
defects, as matter is propagated. ‘The phrase “vitium originis,” 
first used by him, is in perfect accordance with this view. But 
both were far from considering inherent depravity as constituting 
accountability, and still farther from believing in the entire ab- 
sence of human liberty.’ 


’ Tren. III. 23 (35 Gr.), p. 221 (268 Gr.) + Condemnationem autem trans- 
gressionis accepit homo tedia et terrenum lJaborem et manducare panem in 
sudore vultus sui et converti in terram, ex qua assumtus est; similiter autem 
mulier tadia et labores et gemitus et tristitias partus et servitium, 2. e. ut ser- 
viret viro suo: ut neque maledicti a Deo in totum perirent, neque sine incre- 
patione perseverantes Deum contemnerent (comp. ¢c. 37, p. 264, Grabe). 
Tbid. v. 15, p. 311 (423, Grabe-)....propter inobedientiz peccatum sub- 
secuti sunt languores hominibus. V.17, p. 313 (p. 426). V. 23, p. 320 
(p. 435): Sed quoniam Deus verax est, mendax autem serpens, de effectu 
ostensum est morte subsecuta eos, qui manducaverunt. Simul enim cum 
esca et mortem adsciverunt, quoniam inobedientes manducabant: inobedien- 
tia autem Dei mortem infert, et sqq. (Hence the devil is called a murderer 
from the beginning.) But Irenzcus also sees a blessing in the penalty inflicted 
by God, iii, 20, 1: Magnanimus (i. e. uaxpdOvpos) fuit Deus deficiente ho- 
mine, eam que per verbum esset victoriam reddendam ei providens, He 
compares the fall of man to the fate of the prophet Jonas, who was swallowed 
by the whale in order to be saved. Thus man is swallowed by the great 
whale (the devil), that Christ may deliver him out of his jaws; comp. 
Duncker, p. 151 According to Cyprian, De Bono Patientis, p. 212, even 


bs 
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the higher physical strength of man (along with immortality) was lost by 
the fall; Origen also connected the existence of evil in the world with sin, 
Comp. above, § 48. By death, however, the Alexandrians do not mcap 
physical death, which, on their postulates, they must regard as a blessing 
but moral and spiritual death, Clement, Strom, iii. p. 540, and the passages 
from Origen in Gieseler’s Dogmengesch., p. 182. [Comm. in Matth. P. xiii, 
§ 7: in Joan xvii, §37. On the Ep. to the Romans, lib, vi. § 6, Origen de- 
clares the death, effected by sin, to be the separation of the soul from God : 
Separatio anime a Deo mors appellatur, quae per peccatum venit. ] 

* Though Justin M. uses strong expressions in lamenting the univer- 
sal corruption of mankind (Dial, c. Tryph. c. 95), yet original sin, and the 
imputation of Adam’s guilt are conceptions foreign to him. At least man 
has still such right moral feelings, that he judges and blames the sin of 
others as his.—Dial. c. Tryph. c. 93: Ta yap de? nal du’ ddov dixata xa 
mdoav dtkaroobyny Trapévet ev mévtt yéver dvOpwiTrwv Kal Eote wav 'yévog 
yvwpifov bre pouyeia xaxdv, Kal mopveia, kal dvdpopovio, kal doa dada 
to.avza. Compare what follows, according to which only those filled with 
the evil spirit, or wholly corrupted by bad education (and hence not the 
posterity of Adam as such) have lost this feeling. Accordingly every man 
deserves death, because in his disobedience he és like the first man. Dial. c. 
Tr. c. 88: °O (scil. yévog dvOpérwv) dd Tob *Aday bb Odvarov Kab 
TAdvyy THY Tov bpews EmentOxel, Tapa Ty idiav aitiay éxdorov abTHv 
Tovnpevoanévov. C. 124: Ovtoe (scil. dvOpwrrot) buoiwe TH ’Aday Kal TE 
Eta éfopototpevot Odvatov éavtoic épydgovrat, x. T. 24, Compare 
Semisch, |, c. p. 397-399, who goes into the interpretation of these passages, 
See ibid. p. 401, in reference to the difficult passage, Dial. c. Tr. c. 100, in 
which many have found an argument for original sin: Ilap8évoc odoa Eba 
Kat adbopog Tov Adyav tov dnd Tod ShEewe ovAAaBovoa, Tapakony 
Kat Odvatov Erexe; is téxtev here metaphorical? [On the difficult 
passage, Apol. i. cap. 61, see Rudelbach Zeitschrift f. luth. Theol. 1841, s. 
171: especially Landerer, Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1857, s. 518 sq.; Just. 
M. on Erbsiinde, Theol. Quartalschrift. 1859. The passage in the First 
Apology, chap. 61, reads; érecd) tiv mparyy yéveowy tudy dyvoovrrec 
Kar’ dvdykny yeyevviueba && bypac onopd¢ Kata pisiy Thy Tév yovéwv 
mpod¢ GAAfAove, nal ev EOeor mavdAote wal movepaic dvatpodaic yeydvaper, 
Orw¢ uh dvdynng téxva pnde ayvotag pévapev dAAa mpoapécews Kar 
émotiunge apsaede Te duaptiav brép wv mponudptowey TKywwev ev TO 
tdate érovondfetat TH EdAonérw avayevynOivat......7d TOD TaTpoc......0e00 
évoza, That Justin taught the necessity of internal grace, see Landerer, in 
the same essay, s, 522.] According to Clement of Alexandria, man now 
stands in the same relation to the tempter, in which Adam stood prior to 
the fall, Coh. p. 7: Ele yap 6 drdredy, dvwOev pay riv Edav, viv d& On 
Kal tod¢ GAAove avOparove el¢ Odvarov brogépwv ; comp. Pad. i. 13, 158, 
159, Clement indeed admits the universality of sin among men, Peed. iii, 
12, p. 8307: Td pév yap éLapaprdvery mdovy Eudvtov Kad xowvdy; but the 
very circumstance that some appear to him by nature better than others 
(Strom. i. 6, p. 336), shows that he did not consider man as absolutely de« 
praved, nor throw all into one mass of corruption. No one commits iniquity 
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for its own sake, Strom. i. 17, p. 368. But he rejects the idea of original 
sin, as already imputed to children, most strongly, in Strom. iii, 16, p. 356, 
BT: Aeyétwoav quiv: Tlob énépvevoev 7d yevynbiv raiov, 7 nd¢ bd T7V 
tow “Adam broménTwKev dpav 7d pndév évepyjoav, THe does not regard 
the passage, Ps. li, 5, as proof. (Comp. the above passages on liberty and 
sin in general). 

* Athen. Leg. ¢, 25. Tatian, Contra Grec. c. 7, and the passages quoted, 
§ 58. Besides the influence of Satan, Justin M. also mentions bad edu- 
cation and evil examples, Apol. 1. 61: "Ev 20eou daddAotg nat rovnpaic 
dvatpodaic yeyovapev. : 

* Treneeus Adv. Heer. iv. 41,’2, and other passages quoted by Duncker, 
p. 182, ss. According to Duncker, the doctrine of original sin and hered- 
itary evil is so fully developed in the writings of Irenius, “that the 
characteristic features of the western type of doctrine may be distinctly re- 
cognized.” Trenzeus indeed asserts that man, freely yielding to the voice 
of the tempter, has become a child, disciple, and servant of the devil, etc. 
He also thinks that, in consequence of the sin of Adam, men are already 
in astate of guilt. On the question whether Irengeus understands by that 
death which we have inherited, merely physical death (V. 1, 3 and other 
passages), see Duncker, 1. c. [The doctrine of Irenzus, in its approxima- 
tion fo Augustinianism is given in the following passages (Lenderer in 
Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theolagie, 1857, s; 528): Adv. Har. V. 16, év 7 
mpOTW "Addu Tpocendpaper, uy ToLjoavTes adtov THY evTodAty, ev dé TH 
devtépw ’Adap aroxatnAAdynuev brijxoot péypt Oavdrov yevouevor. Ovde 
yap dAAw tTivt qpev dpecdérat GAd’ i Exeive, ov Kal Thy évtoAy rapé- 
Bnuev : so in iii. 18: Perdideramus in Adam—secundum imaginem et simi- 
litudinem Dei esse; and in III. 22: Quemadmodum illa (Eva) inobediens 
facta et sibi et universo generi humano causa est facta mortis: V. 19: 
et quemadmodum adstrictum est morti genus humanum per virginem, 
salvatur per virginem]. 

° On the one hand, Origen, by insisting upon the freedom of the human 
will, forms a strong contrast with Angustine ; as he also maintains that 
concupiscence is not reckoned as sin, so long as it has not ripened into 
a purpose; guilt arises only when we yield to it, De Princ. iii, 2, 2 (Opp. 
T. i. p. 139, Red. p. 179), and iii. 4 (de Humanis Tentationibus). But, on 
the other, he formally adopts the idea of original sin, by asserting that the 
human soul does not come into the world in a state of innocence, because it 
has already sinned in a former state; De Prine. ili. 5 (Opp. T. i. p. 149, 
50, Red. p. 309, ss.); comp. also Redep. ii, 3225 concerning the genera- 
tion of man see Hom. xv. in Matth. § 23 (Opp. iii. p. 685) ; Hom. viii. in 
Lev. (Opp. ii. p. 229, and xii. p. 251): Omnis qui ingreditur bune mundum 
in quadam contaminatione effici dicitur (Job xiv. 4, 5)..... Omnis ergo 
homo in patre ei in matre pollutus est, solus Jesus Dominus meus in hane 
generationem mundus ingressus est, et in matre non est pollutus. Ingres- 
sus ett enim corpus incontaminatum. And yet subsequent times, especially 
after Jerome, have scen in Origen the precursor of Pelagius. Jerome (Ep 
ad Ctesiphont.) calls the opinion, that man can be without sin—Origenis ra 
musculus, Comp. in reply, Worter, u. s. p. 201, [and Landerer, u. s.] 
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° Tert, De Anima, c. 40: Ita omnis anima eo usque in Adam censetur 
donec in Christo recenseatur; tamdiu immunda, quamdiu yecenseatur. Pec 
catrix autem, quia immunda, recipiens ignominiam ex carnis societate 
Cap. 41, he makes use of the phrase vitium originis, and maintains that evil 
has become man’s second nature, while his true nature (according to Tertul 
lian) is the good. He, therefore, distinguishes naturale qguodammodo from 
proprie naturale. Quod enim a Deo est, non tam extinguitur, quam obum- 
bratur, Potest enim obumbrari, quia non est Deus, extingui non potest, quia 
a Deo est. 

7 That, e. g., Tertullian was far from imputing original sin to children as 
real sin, may be seen from his remarkable expression concerning the baptism 
of infants; De Bapt. 18, comp. § 72, and Meander, Antignosticus, p. 209, 
ss., 455, ss.—His disciple Cyprian also acknowledges inherent depravity, and 
defends infant baptism on this ground ; but yet only to purify infants from 
a foreign guilt which is imputéd to them, but not from any guilt which is 
properly their own. Ep, 64. Comp. Rettberg, p. 317, ss. Cyprian calls 
original sin, contagio mortis antique, in Ep. 59; but says that it does not 
annul freedom; De Gratia Dei, ad Donatum, c. 2, 


FOURTH DIVISION. 





CHRISTOLOGY AND SOTERIOLOGY. 


§ 64. 


CHRISTOLOGY IN GENERAL. 


Martini, Versuch einer pragmatischen Geschichte des Dogma von der Gottheit Christi 
Rostock, 1800, 8vo. *Dorner, Entwicklungsgeschichte der Christologie, Stuttgardt, 
1839; 2d edit. 2 Bde. 1845-'53. [Baur, Dreieinigkcitslehre, 3 Bde. Tiibing. 1841-43. 
G. A. Meier, Trinitat. 2 Bde. 1844, L. Lange, Antitrinitar. 1851.] 


THE manifestation of the Logos in the flesh is the chief dogmatic 
idea around which this period revolves. This fact, unvailing the 
eternal counsels of God’s love, was regarded by the first teachers of 
the church, not under a partial aspect as the mere consequence of 
human sin, nor as exclusively conditioned and brought about by sin, 
but also as a free revelation of God, as the summit of all earlier 
revelations and developments of life, as the completion and crown 
of creation, Thus the Christology of this period forms, at once, 
the continuation of its theology, and the supplement and counterpart 
of its anthropology. 


Trenzeus decidedly keeps in view the twofold aspect under which Christ 
may be considered, as both completing and restoring human nature. Both 
are expressed by the terms dvaxepadatody, dvaxepadaiwace (i. e., the repeti- 
tion of that which formerly existed, renovation, restoration, the re-union of 
that which was separated, comp. Suicer, Thesaurus, sub voce). Christ is the 
sum of all that is human in its highest significance, both the sum total and 
the renovation of mankind, the new Adam; comp. v. 29, 25 vii. 18, 7, and 
other passages quoted by Duncker, p. 157, ss. He frequently repeats the 
proposition, that Christ became what we are, that we might be what he is, 
€. J iii. 10, 20, and in the Preefatio : Jesus Christus, Dominus noster, propter 
‘jmmensam suam dilectionem factum est quod sumus nos, uti nos perficeret 
esse, quod est ipse. [Irenzus, iii. 18; Filius Dei, existens semper apad pa- 
trem, incarnatus est et homo factus, longam hominum expositionem in se 
ipso recapitulavit, in compendio nobis salutem prestans, et quod perdideramus 
in Adam, 7. e. secundum imaginem et similitudinem esse, hoe in Christo Jesu 
reciperemus, Comp. v.16.] Ireneus also says that Christ represents the 
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perfect man in all the stages of human life. Similar views were entertained 
by the theologians of the Alexandrian school; see the passages quoted about 
the Logos.—On the other hand, Tertullian, De Carne Christi, c. 6, thinks that 
the incarnation of Christ had reference to the sufferings he was to endare, 
(At vero Christus mori missus nasci quoque necessario habuit, ut mori posset.) 
According to Cyprian, the incarnation was necessary, not so much on account 
of the sin of Adam, as because of the disobedience of the later generations, 
or. whom the former revelations did not produce their effect (Heb. i. 1), De 
Idol. Van. p. 15: Quod vero Christus sit, et quomodo per ipsum nobis salus 
vencrit, sic est ordo, sic ratio. Judeis primum erat apud Deum gratia. Sic 
olim justi erant, sic majores eorum religionibus obediebant. Inde illis et 
regni sublimitas floruit et generis magnitudo provenit. Sed illi negligentes, 
indisciplinati et superbi postmodum facti, et fiducia patrum inflati, dum divina 
preecepta contemnunt, datam sibi gratiam perdiderunt. . . . . Nec non 
Deus ante praedixerat, fore ut vergente seeculo, et mundi fine jam proximo, ex 
omni gente et populo et loco cultores sibi allegeret Deus multo fideliores et 
melioris obsequii ; qui indulgentiam de divinis muneribus haurirent, quam ac- 
ceptam Judai contemtis religionibus perdidissent. Hujus igitur indulgentia, 
gratie disciplinaeque arbiter et magister, sermo et filius Dei mittitur, qui per 
prophetas omnes retro illuminator et doctor humani generis praedicabatur. 
Tlic est virtus Dei, hic ratio, hic sapientia ejus et gloria, Hic in virginem 
illabitur, carnem, Spirita Sancto codperante, induitur. Deus cum homine 
miscetur. Hic Deus noster, hic Christus est, qui, mediator duorum, hominem 
induit, quem perducat ad patrem. Quod homo est, esse Christus voluit, ut et 
homo possit esse quod Christus est. Comp. Rettberg, p. 305. In this last posi 
tion he coincides with Irenzus, 


§ 65. 
THE GOD-MAN. 


Along with more indefinite and general expressions conceining the 
higher nature of Jesus,' the elevation of his doctrine and person’ and 
his Messianic character,’ we find even in the primitive church allu- 
sions to the intimate union between the divine and the human‘in his 
person. But the relation in which “ey stand to each other is not 
exactly defined, nor is the part which each takes in the formation of 
his personality ‘philosophically determined.* The earlier fathers en- 
deavured, on the one hand, to avoid the low views of the Ebionites 
and Artemonites (Alegi), who considered Jesus as only the son of 
Joseph and Mary “while the more moderate Nazarenes, in accordance 
with the catholic confession, admitted a supernatural conception’). 
On the other hand, they combated still more decidedly the tendency 
of the Docetie, who rejected the true humanity of Christ.° They also 
opposed the opinion (held by Cerinthus and Basilides), that the 
Logos (Christ) had descended upon the man Jesus at his baptism— 
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according to which the divine and human are united only in an ex- 
ternal, mechanical way ; and the still more fanciful notions of Mar- 
cion, according to which Christ appeared as Deus ex machina ;" and 
lastly, the view of Valentinus (also docetic), who admitted that Christ 
was born of Mary, but maintained that he made use of her only ag 
of a channel (canal), by which he might be introduced into this 
finite life." 


* Thus in the letter of Pliny to Trajan (Ep. x. 97) : Carmen Christo quasi 
Deo dicere.—The usual doxologies, the baptismal formulas, the services of 
the Christian festivals and of divine worship, bear witness to the divine hom- 
age paid to Christ by the primitive church ; comp. Dorner, |. c. p- 273, ss. 
Even art and Christian customs testify the same; ibid. p. 290 sq. [Comp. 
Minter, Schone, Bingham, Piper, Didron, Jameson, in their works referred 
to § 8; also, especially, Louis Perret, Catacombes de Rome, 5 fol. Paris, 
1851 (by the Institute).] The calumnies which, the Jew of Celsus brings 
against the person of Christ, that he was born from the adulterous intercourse 
of Mary with a Roman soldier, Pantheras, are refuted by Origen, and the 
miraculous birth of the Saviour vindicated in view of his high destination (in 
connection with the doctrine of the preéxistence of the soul); Contra Celsum, 
i, 82 (p. 845-51), 

* According to Justin the Martyr, the excellency of his doctrine clevates 
Christ over the rest of mankind (Apol. i. 14): Bpayet¢ dé kad obvtowo Trap’ 
avtov Adyot yeydvacw od yap oopioTig bnijpyer, dAAG Sivapuc Ocod 6 
Abyo¢ avtod 7, and this human wisdom would be. sufficient by itself (ac- 
cording to c. 22) to secure to Jesus the predicate of the Son of God, even 
though he were a mere man. But heis more thanthis: ibidem. Origen also 
appeals to the extraordinary personal character of Jesus (apart from his divine 
dignity), which he considers as the bloom and crown of humanity; Contra 
Cels. i. 29 (Opp. T. i. p. 8347, in reference to Plato De Rep. i. p. 329, and 
Plutarch, in Vita Themistoclis) ;—“ Jesus, the least and humblest of all Seri 
phii, yet caused a greater commotion in the world than either Themistocles, 
or Pythagoras, or Plato, yea more than any wise man, prince or general.” 
He unites in himself all human excellencies, while others have distinguished 
themselves by particular virtues, or particular actions; he is the miracle of 
the world! c. 30 (altogether in the sense of the modern apologists), Minu- 
ctus Feliz does not go beyond the negative statement, that Jesus was more 
than a mere man ; generally speaking, we find in his writings little or noth- 
ing positively christological ; Octav, 29, § 2, 3 (comp. with 9, 5): Nam quod 
religioni nostree hominem noxium et crucem ejus adscribitis, longe de vicinia 
veritatis erratis, qui putatis Deum credi aut meruisse noxium aut potuisse terre- 
num. Ne ille miserabilis, cujus in homine mortali spes omnis innititur; totum 
enim ejus auxilium cum extincto homine finitur. Comp. Movatian De Trin. 
14: Si homo tantummodo Christus, cur spes in illum ponitur, cum spes in 
homine maledicta referatur? Arnobius, Adv. Gentes, i., 53: Deus ille sub- 
limis fait, Deus radice ab intima, Deus ab incoguitis regnis, et ab omnium 
principe Deus suspitator est missus, quem neque sol ipse, neque ulla, si sentiunt, 
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sidera, non rectores, non principes mundi, non denique dii magni, aut qui 
fingentes se deos genus omne mortalium territant, unde aut qui fuerit, potue- 
runt noscere vel suspicuri. On the Christology of the apostolical Fathers, 
see Dorner, |. c. p. 144, ss. 

* Justin M. Apol. i. 5, 30, ss.3 Dial. c. Tr. in its whole bearing, Novatian, 
De Trin. c. 9. Orig. Contra Cels. in various places. 

“ Thus Justin M. defended on the one hand the birth of Christ from the 
virgin in opposition to the Ebionites, and on the other, his true humanity in 
opposition to the Gnostics; Dial. c. Tryph. c. 54: Ov« éoriy 6 Xp, dvOpwro¢ 
& dvOpdrwv, kata Td Kowvov THY dvOpirwy yevvnOeic. Apol. i. 46: Ara 
dvvdpews Tov Adyou Kata tiv Tob maTpd¢ TdvTwY Kai deordtoU OHeot 
Bovajy dia trapbévov advOpwroc drexvjOn. Comp. Semisch, ii, p. 408, ss. 
ZIren. iii. 16 (18 Gr.), 18 (20 Gr.), p. 211 (248 Gr.): “Hywoev ody xabag 
mpoépapev, TOY dvOpwrov Tq Oed,........ Ei pa ovenqrvady 6 dvOpwnrog TH 
Ged, otk dv jdvv7_On petacyxelv tie ddOapsiac. *“Edee yap Tov peoitny 
Ocod Te Kai dvOpuTwY dia Tie idiac mpoc Exatépove oikeLdtyTOE Eig gidiav 
kat dudvotayv todo dupotépove ovvayayeiv Kai Oe piv mapactijoat Tov 
dvOpwnov, avOpwrote dé yvwpicat Oedv, c. 19 (21), p. 212,13 (250): 
"Qonep yap iv dvOpwroc, tva meipac0%, odtwe Kai Adyoc, iva dokacbh 
hovydcovrog pév Tod Adyou év TH metpalecOat........00.0 Kal oTavpovobat 
kat dnoOvioKev ovyyvouévov dé TH dvOpiTw ev TH veKaY Kai bnopévery 
kal ypno-evecOat Kai avioracbat Kai dvadAapBdvecbat, Ireneus also advo- 
cates the true humanity of the Saviour, in opposition to the Docetz, and his 
true divinity in opposition to the Ebionites. As Adam had no human 
father, so Christ is begotten without the act of a man; as the former was 
formed from the virgin soil, so the latter is born of an undeflowered virgin. 
Contrasted with the sinful flesh of Adam is this sinless nature; a spiritual 
(7vevpatixdc) man is set over against the carnal (psychical, puyexdc); iii. 21, 
10. Duncker, p. 218, ss. Comp. NVovatian, De Trin. c. 18: Quoniam si ad 
hominem veniebat, ut mediator Dei et hominum esse deberet, oportuit illum 
cum eo esse et verbum carnem fieri, ut in semetipso concordiam confibularet 
terrenorum pariter atque ccelestium, dum utriusque partis in se connectens 
pignora, et Deum homini et hominem Deo copularet, ut merito filius Dei 
per assumtionem carnis fiilius hominis, et filius hominis per receptionem Dei 
verbi filius Dei effici possit. Hoc altissimum atque reconditum sacramentum 
ad salutem generis humani ante sacula destinatum, in Domino Jesu Christo 
Deo et homine invenitur impleri, quo conditio generis humani ad fructum 
zterne salutis posset adduci. - 

* Comp. § 23, 24, and § 42, note 1. On the mild manner in which Jus- 
tin M. (Dial. c. Tryph. § 48) and Origen (in Matth. T. xvi. c. 12, Opp. iii. p. 
732, comparison with the blind man, Mark x. 46), judged of the view of the 
Ebionites, see Meander’s Church History (Torrey), i. p. 844. But Origen 
expresses himself in stronger terms against them in Hom. xv. in Jerem. ib. 
p. 226: "EréAunoav yap peta THY TOAAGY THY dvOpwrivey KaKdv Kai 
tovro eimeiv, Tt ovK EoTt Oedg 6 povoyevig 6 TpwrdtoKog méone KTicEwe: 
éntxatdpatog yap, O¢ thy Amida &yer én’ dvOpwrov. But even common 
Ebionites supposed that a higher power had united itself with the man Jesus 
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at his baptism, though it was indeed only an (abstract) power. The Ebiou- 
ites, whose views are represented by the Clementine Homilies, differed from 
the former by asserting that Jesus had from the beginning been penetrated 
with this higher power; hence he is in one rank with Adam, Enoch, and 
Moses, who all had the same prophetic character; comp. Schliemann, p- 
200, ss, 483, ss. Concerning the birth from the virgin, it is remarkable 
how little the primitive church hesitated about adducing analogies from 
pagan myths as a kind of evidence, though the reality of the fact was held 
fast. Thus Orig. Contra Cels. i, 87 (Opp. T. i. p. 855—Plato, a son of 
Apollo and of Amphictyone) ; in the same connection an analogy is drawn 
from nature (in the case of the hawk) in opposition to the blasphemy of 
Celsus, c. 32, p. 350, mentioned above; comp., however, c, 67, p. 881.* 

* Against the Doceta comp. the Epistles of Zynatius, especially ad Smyrn, 
2 and 3; ad Ephes. 7, 18; ad Trall. 9, also the before cited passage of 
Irenzeus, as well as Tert. Adv. Marc. and De Carne Christi; Movatian, De 
Trin. c. 10: Neque igitur eum hereticorum agnoscimus Christum, qui in 
imagine (ut dicitur) fuit, et non in veritate; nihil verum, eorum que gessit, 

- fecerit, si ipse phantasma et non veritas fuit. Some have thought that there 
is a leaning toward Docetism in the epistle of Barnabas, c. 5. But it is 
only the same idea of the kpdye¢ which occurs in later times, e. g., in the 
(apocryphal) oration of Thaddeus to Abgarus, apud Euseb. 1, 13: ’Eopi- 
Kpuvey adbtod Ty OedérnTa, and elsewhere. 

" Tertull. De Carne Christi, c. 2: Odit moras Marcion, qui subito Christum 
de ceelis deferebat. Adv. Mare. iii, 2: Subito filius, et subito missus, et 
subito Christus. iv. 11 : Subito Christus, subito et Johannes. Sic sunt omnia 
apud Marcionem, que suum et plenum habent ordinem apud creatorem. 
[On Basilides and Marcion, see Ryland’s Neander’s Hist. Dog. p. 193-5.] 

8 Kaddrep tdwp 61d owAdnvocg ddever, comp. Meander, gnost. Systeme, p. 
136, ss. On the Docetism of the Gnostics in general, see Buur, p. 258, ss.: 
“ Basilides is nearest to the orthodox view; Marcion departs farthest from 
it; and Valentinus, with his psychical Christ, occupies an intermediate posi 
tion.” 


§ 66. 
FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF THIS DOCTRINE. 


* Gieseler, J. C. L., Commentatio, qua Clementis Alexandrini et Origenis doctrinz de cor- 
pore Christi exponuntur, Gétting. 1837, 4. [Ldmmer, Clem. Alex. Doctrina de Joys, 


1855.] 


Though the Christian and Catholic doctrine, in opposition to all 
these heretical theories, rested upon the simple declaration of John : 
6 Adyog caps éyévero, and thus preserved the idea which is peculiar to 


* On the different recensions of what is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed, comp. 
King, p. 145. The phrase: conceptus de Spiritu Sancto, is wanting in the earlier recen- 
gions, and one reads: qui natus est de Spiritu Sancto ex Maria virg. Comp. King, p. 146 

’ 
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Christianity, viz. that of a necessary union between the Divine and 
the human ;’ yet the doctrine of the Godman was modified by the 
influence of various modes of thought and speculation. Thus it is 
not quite clear from the phraseology of the fathers prior to Origen? 
(with the exception of Iveneus* and Tertullian),* how far they 
thought the soul of Jesus to be a part of his humanity. Nor does 
Clement of Alexandria make a strict distinction between the human 
and Divine in Christ.’ Concerning his body, the theologians of the 
Alexandrian school adopted views essentially allied to those of the 
Docete, although they opposed the grosser forms of Docetism. 
Clement maintained that the body of Jesus was not subject to the 
accidents and influences of the external world with the same physical 
necessity as other human bodies ;* and Origen went so far as to 
ascribe to it the property of appearing to different persons under 
different forms.7. On the other hand, Origen was very definite upon 
the doctrine of the human soul of Jesus,’ and, generally speaking, 
endeavored, more exactly than his predecessors, to define in a 
dialectic method the relation between the Divine and the human in 
the person of Christ.’ He also first made use of the expression 
GedvOpwroc¢,.”° 


* Novat. De Trin. c. 10: Non est ergo in unam partem inclinandum et ab 
alia parte fugiendum, quoniam nec tenebit perfectam veritatem, quisquis 
aliquam veritatis excluserit portionem. Tam enim scriptura etiam Deum 
adnuntiat Christum, quam etiam ipsum hominem adnuntiat Deum, ete. 

* According to Justin M., Christ had a soul, but not a voice. Its place 
was supplied by the Adyogy In his view, Christ is composed of Adyoc, puya, 
and oda, Apol. min. c. 10, comp. Semisch, p. 410. 

* Duncker (p. 207, sq.) endeavors to make it probable, from passages 
quoted by him (especially iii. 22, 1; v. 6, 1), that Jrenwus taught the perfect 
humanity of Christ as regards body, soul, and spirit; he also adduces the 
passage v. 1, 8, to which others have attached the opposite sense, comp. 
Gieseler on the passage, Dogmengesch. p. 187. [Gieseler here states, that 
the fathers of the church soon came to feel the necessity, in a doctrinal point 
of view, of maintaining that Christ had a proper human soul, as otherwise he 
could not be a real man, nor our example, and his sufferings must be wholly 
denied, or else ascribed to the Logos, Jrenwus first refers to it distinctly, v. 
c. 1; he gave his soul for our souls, his flesh for our flesh; and wvyf here 
can not mean mercly the sensuous soul, for Irenzeus does not distinguish 
between Wuy7 and rvetua. Tertullian expressly says, that Christ assumed a 
human soul as well as a human body; De Carne Christi, c. 11, 13; Adv. 
Prax. c. 16. Origen, De Princip. ii. c, 6, first goes into full investigations 
on this point, making the rational human soul the necessary medium of the 
incarnation, since God could not be immediately united with a body, ete 
Comp. also’ Meander’s Hist. Dog. (Ryland’s) p. 197-8.] 

“ Tert. Adv. Prax. c. 30, takes the exclamation of Christ on the cross‘ 
My God, my Gol, why hast thou forsaken me! as a vox carnis et anima: 
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ef, De Carne Christi, c. 11-13: Non poterat Christus inter homincs nisi 
homo videri. Redde igitur Christo fidem suam, ut, qui homo voluerit ince- 
dere, animam quoque humane conditionis ostenderit, non faciens eam car- 
neam, sed induens eam carne, Comp. De Resurr. Carn. c. 34, and other 
less definite passages (only in relation to the assuming of the flesh) which 
are given by Afitnscher von Célln, i, p. 261-63. 

* He indulges in harsh contrasts, e. g. in Coh. p. 6, and p- 84: Iiorevooy, 
GoOpwre, dvOpdrw Kal OG niotevoor, dvOpwre, TH TaDdvTe Kad TpooKkvvov- 
pévy OG COvte meotedbaate, ol dodAo, TO vexpg mdvtec dvopwrot, meotEb- 
dare pdvy TO TdvTwY dvOpOTwY OeG TioteboaTe, Kal ptoOdv AdBere 
owrnpiav: exgntioate tov Oedy, Kad Choerar ) Wuyi dudv. He docs not 
make the distinction drawn by others, according to which the name *Inaotvc 
is used only of the man: on the contrary, Peed. i. 7, p- 131, he says: ‘O dé 
nétepog madaywyd¢ dytoc Ode "Inootc, 6 mdone Ti¢ avOpuTréryTo¢g Kabn- 
yeuov Adyoc. He also applies the subject, 6 Adyoc, to his humanity, Peed. 
1, 6, p. 124: 'O Adyog 76 adtod imép qudy ekéyeev aia; comp. iii. 1, p. 
251, and Gieseler, 1. c. On the question, whether Clement of Alex. believed 
that Christ had a human soul, see Gieseler, Dogmengesch. p.187. [ Clement, 
Strom. vi. p. 775, says that the God-man had no md07; in Pedag. iii. 250, 
he distinguishes in the human soul, the rational (Aoycorcndy), the principle 
of resentment (@vjtxdv), and the principle of desire (¢meOvunricdv); and says 
that the two last were not in Jesus.] 

* Pied. ii. 2, p. 186 (Syb. 158), he most decidedly maintains, in opposition 
to the Docete, that Jesus ate and drank like other men, but very mode- 
rately ; comp. Strom. vii. 17, p. 900, where he calls the Docet heretics; 
hence the charge which Photius (Bibl. Cod. 109) brought against him, viz., 
that the doctrine that Christ’s body was a phantasm, is propounded in his 
work entitled the Hypotyposes (47) capkwOfvae Tov Adyov, dAAd dééat), is 
justly considered as unfounded. But, after all, Clement refines the true 
human body of Jesus into little more than a kind of phantom, Strom, vi. 
9, p. 775. (Sylb. p. 158, given by Gieseler, ]. c. p. 12), where he speaks of 
the eating and drinking of our Lord as only an accommodation to human 
nature, and calls it even ridiculous (yéAwe¢) to think otherwise; for, ac- 
cording to him, the body of Jesus was sustained by a divine power, but not 
by meats ard drinks. ‘Clement admits that his body was bruised and died ; 
but still he maintains that the passion was only apparent, inasmuch as the 
suffering Redeemer felt no pains; comp. Ped. i. ¢. 5, p. 112, and Gtieseler 
on the passage, p. 18. Clement also teaches that his divinity was veiled dur- 
ing his manifestation (pvc) in the flesh, Strom. vii. 2, p. 833, thougk ne 
does not use these very words, In accordance perhaps with these views, he 
asserts that Jesus was without comeliness, Peed, ii. 1, sub finem, p. 252, in 
deference to the passage Is. liii.; yet, on the other hand, he elevates the 
body of Jesus far above all other human organisms; for the Saviour did not 
manifest that beauty of the flesh which strikes the senses, but the beauty of 
the soul, and the true beauty of the body, viz. immortality.* The assump- 

* This is also alleged by Tertullian, De Carno Christi, c. 9: Adeo nec humane hones- 
tatis corpus fuit, nedum ccelestis claritatis, For had it been otherwise, how could the 
soldiers have dared to pierce this fair body? 
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tion of the perpetual virginity of Mary (Strom. vii. 16, p. 889-890, and 
the (apocryphal) passage there cited: Téroxev xae ov Téroxev, may be traced 
to the same docetic tendency. Different views are entertained by Tertull. 
De Carne Christi, sub finem (in Potter's edition, on the passage from the 
Clementina), who nevertheless quotes the same dictum, A real Docetism 
has been inferred from the Coh. ad Graecos, p. 86, where the assumption of 
humanity on the part of the Logos is compared with the putting on of a 
mask, and the taking a part in a drama: at any rate, this is no real be. 
coming man. Comp. Gieseler, Dogmengesch. p. 191. 

7 Gennadius, De Dogm. Eccles. c. 2, incorrectly numbers Origen among 
those, qui Christum carnem de ceelo secum affere contenderint (cf. Gieseler, 
Dogmengesch. p. 191); but his doctrine too is not quite free from Docetism. 
It is most fully given in the Comment. in Ep. ad Gal., preserved by Pamphi- 
lus ; comp. Gieseler, 1, c. p. 16, 17, and Contra Cels. i. 69, 70. (Opp. i. p. 
383, ’84) ; ibid. iii, 42 (p. 474); De Prine. ii. 6, § 6. Hom. in Gen. i, (Opp. 
ii. p. 55): Non aqualiter omnes, qui vident, illuminantur a Christo, sed sin- 
guli secundum eam mensuram illuminantur, qua vim Juminis recipere valent. 
Et sicut non zqualiter oculi corporis nostri illuminantur a sole, sed quante 
quis in loca altiora conscenderit, et ortum ejus editioris speculs intuitione 
fuerit contemplatus, tanto amplius et splendoris ejus vim percipiet et caloris : 
ita etiam mens nostra quanto altius et excelsius appropinqnaverit Christo, ac 
se viciniorem splendori lucis ejus objecerit, tanto magnificentius et clarius 
ejus lumine radiabitur. With this view he connects the transfiguration on 
the mount, Contra Cels, ii. 64 (Opp. i. p. 485), and Comment. in Matth. 
(Opp. iii. p. 906); Gieseler, p. 19, ss. Comp. contra Cels. iv. 16, p. 511: 
Elot yap duddopor olovet tod Adyou poppal, Kabac Exdotw TH el¢ emvory- 
pny dyouévav paiverat 6 Adyoc, dvadoyov TH Eker Tod eiaayopévov, 7} ear 
bAtyou mpoKdnrovtos, 7} ent mA€iov, 7 Kal eyyo¢ i}dn yevowévov Tij¢ dpeTiic, 
i kat év dpeti yeyevnuévov. 

® De Prince. iv. 81: Volens Filius Deo pro salute generis humani apparere 
hominibus et inter hothines conversari, suscepit non solum corpus humanum, 
ut quidam putant, sed et animam, nostrarum quidem animarum similem per 
naturam, proposito vero et virtute similem sibi, et talem, qualis omnes volun- 
tates et dispensationes verbi ac sapientie indeclinabiliter possit implere (Joh. 
x. 18; xii. 27. Matth. xxvi. 28). Origen held it to be impossible that the 
Logos should be directly united with the body: the soul is the intermediate 
link: De Prine. ii. 6. Comp. contra Cels. ii. 9, quoted by Minscher, ed. 
by von Célln, i. p. 268, where he infers the human soul of the Saviour from 
Matth. xxvi. 38—Origen’s theory of preéxistence would force him to ask, 
why the Son of God assumed this very soul, and not any other? comp. 
Contra Cels, i. 32, (Opp. i. p. 850); De Prine. ii. 6, 3, quoted in Minscher, 
p. 265, ss.; comp. Dorner, ii, 677, sq. According to Socrat. iii. 7, the Synod 
of Bostra, a. p. 240, maintained in opposition to Beryllus the proposition : 
&uapvyov eivae tov évavOpwrjoavra.—On the christological views of Origen 
in general see Dorner, ii. 2, p. 942, ss. 

* Origen observes that in the Christology a twofold error is to be guarded 
against: (1), that of excluding the Logos from Christ, as if the eternal Logos 
and the historical Christ were two distinct personalities; (2), that of includ 
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ing the Logos wholly in the man, as if he did not exist apart from hhn; De 
Prine. i We OBO Sa aa Non ita sentiendum est, quod omnis divinitatis cjus 
majestas intra brevissimi corporis claustra conclusa est, ita ut omne verbum 
Dei et sapientia ejus ac substantialis veritas ac vita vel a patre divulsa sit, vel 
intra corporis ejus coercita et conscripta brevitatem, nec usquam pratercs 
putetur operata: sed inter utrumque cauta pietatis esse debet confessio, ut 
neque aliquid divinitatis in Christo defuisse credatur, et nulla penitus a 
paterna substantia, qu ubique est, facta putctur esse divisio . . . . Cap. 31: 
Ne quis tamen nos existimet per hee illud affirmare, quod pars alibi vel 
ubique: quod illi sentire possunt, qui naturam substantie incorpores: atque 
invisibilis ignorant. Comp. also Contra Cels. iv. 5: Kav 6 Oed¢ Tév bAwy TH 
éavtod duvduet ovyxataBaivy TO Tyee elo TOV TOY dvOpGrwy Biov, Kav 
6 év apt} mpdo Tov Oedv Adyoc, Dede Kal adtoc dy, epymrat moe Nude, ov1. 
&edpoc VOEra, obdés Katadeitret THY éavtod Edpav do teva pév térov 
kevov avrov eivat, Etepov 08 TAA, ob TpdtEpov adtov éyovta, The Logos 
in his incarnate state is like the sun, whose beams remain pure wherever they 
may shine (Contra Cels. vi. 73). Nevertheless, Origen asserts that he laid aside 
his glory; in Jerem. Hom. x. 7 (Opp. iii. p. 186). The Father is the light as 
such, the Son is the light which shiaes in darkness; comp. Comm. in Joh. ti. 
18 (Opp. iv. p. 76), and De Prine. i. 28, The humanity of Christ ceased to 
exist after his exaltation; comp. Hom. in Jerem. xv. (Opp. iii. p. 226): Ei cai 
Ay dvopwros (6 owrhp), GAAa viv oddapds éottv dvOpwroc. Comp. Hom. 
in Lue. xxix. (Opp. iii. p. 967): Tune homo fuit, nunc autem homo esse ces- 
savit. See Dorner, |. c. p. 671,ss. Thomaszus, p. 202,88. Redepenning, ii. 813. 

See Dorner, |. c. p. 679, note 40. The phrase in question occurs (so far 
as we know) only in the Latin translation of the Homil. in Ezech. 11. 3 (Deus 
homo); but it is implied in other passages, e. g., Contra Cels. iii, 29; vil. 17. 
Comp. Thomasius, p. 203, note c. The Greek term was first explained by 
Chrysostom, see Suicer, Thesaurus, sub voce. 


A special question arose concerning the risen body of Christ, in its relation to the body 
which he possessed prior to the resurrection. According to Ignatius, Justin, Ireneus, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, and Novatian, Jesus had the same body ajier the resurrection 
which he had before it. Comp. the passages in the work of C. L. Miiller, De Resur- 
rectione Jesu Christi, vitam st. excipiente et ascensu in ccelam, Sententie, que in 
ecclesia Christiana ad finem usque szeculi sexti viguerunt. Havnise, 1836, 8, p. 77; 
some merely modifying statements of Irenzens and Tertullian, p. 78. But Origen 
taught, on the other band, in more definite terms, c. Cels. ii. ¢. 62 (Opp.‘i. p. 434), 
that the body of Jesus had undergone a change, and, in support of his opinion, ap- 
pealed to his miraculous appearance, when the doors were shut: Kad qv ye pera rijv 
dvdcracw adbtod woreped év peOopip Tir Tig muyxbtntog ToD Tpd TOU waBove OOpaTog 
kal Tov yupviv ToLobrov cGuaToe paivecfac pony. Comp. c. 64, 65, p. 436: Tov unnere 
Exovrad Tt yopnrov dpabjvat toig ToAAoIc, ody oloe Te Hoav abtov PAémeLy ob TpsTEpov 
abrov ldvtec mavtec . . « . Aaumporépa yap THv olKovopiav TeAécavroc h Oevitn¢ 
fv aitod. Miiller, p. 83. Origen does not seem ‘to have believed that the ascension 
of Christ effected a further change; for he probably means by the ethereal body, 
which he ascribes to him in his state of exaltation (c. Cels. iii. 41, 42, Opp. i p. 474), 
the same which ho had when he rose from the grave. Comp. Mitller, p.€2 aud p. 131 
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§ 67. 


THE SINLESSNESS OF CHRIST. 


Ullmann, tiber die Siindlosigkeit Jesu, 5th edit. Hamb. 1846. [Ullmann, on the Sinleas 
Character of Jesus, in Clark’s Student’s Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts.] Fr itzsehe, 
de dvayapryoia Jesu Christi, Comment. ITV. comp. § 17. 


The intimate union between the divine and human in Christ, as 
held by the primitive Church, excluded every possible idea of the 
existence of sin in him, who was the spotless image of Deity. 

” Hence Irenceus, Tertullian, Clement, and Origen assert the sinless- 
ness (dvapapryoia) of Jesus in the strongest terms,’ and even those 
of the fathers who do not expressly mention it, at least take it for 
granted. In the scheme of the Ebionites and Artemonites, this 
sinlessness was not necessarily affirmed, although there are not any 
definite declarations to the contrary. On the other hand, Basilides 
found it difficult to reconcile the sinlessness of Christ with his 
Gnostic system, according to which every sufferer bears the punish- 
ments of his own sins; though he used every possible means to con- 
ceal this defect in his scheme.’ 


1 Justin M, Dial. c. Tr. § 11, 17, 110, et al., Zren. in the next§. Tert. De 
Anima, cap. 41: Solus enim Deus sine peccato, et solus homo sine peccato 
Christus, quia et Deus Christus. -Arnobius, Ady. Gentes, i. 53: Nihil, ut 
remini, magicum, nihil hnmanum, prestigiosum, aut subdolum, nihil fraudis 
delituit in Christo. Clem. Al. derives (Pad. i. 2, p. 99) the prerogative 
of Christ as the judge of all men, from his sinlessness. In Pad. iii. 12, 
p- 307, he ‘speaks indeed of the Logos as alone dvaydptytoc, but as he 
makes no distinction between the Logos and the human nature of Christ 
(comp. the preceding §), it would follow that he regarded Jesus as sinless, 
which is confirmed by what he says, Strom. vii, 12, p. 875. (Sylb. 742): 
Ele pév obv pdvog 6 aventOiuntoc (which implics still more than dvapydpr7- 
toc) && apyiic 6 Kvptog, 6 gtAdvOpwrro¢, 6 Kar de’ quae dvOpwio¢. Concern- 
ing Origen, comp. § 63, note 5; Hom. xii. in Lev. (Opp. ii. p. 251) . . Solus 
Jesus dominus meus in hanc generationem mundus ingressus est, etc. In De 

* Prine, ii. c. 6, § 5, 6 (Opp. i. p. 91), he endeavors to remove the difficulty 
which arises when we assume the absolute sinlessness of our Lord, in contrast 
with the other assumption of his free spiritual development: Verum quoniam 
boni malique eligendi facultas omnibus presto est, hac anima, que Christi 
est, ita elegit diligere justitiam, ut pro immensitate dilectionis inconvertibiliter 
ei atque inseparabiliter inharerct, ita ut propositi firmitas et affectus immen- 
sitas ct dilectionis inextinguibilis calor omnem sensum conversionis atque im- 
mutationis abscinderet, et quod in arbitrio erat positum, longi usus affectu jam, 


versum sit in naturam ; ita ct fuisse quidem in Christo humana et rationabilis 
i 
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anima credenda est, et nullum sensum vel possibilitatem eam putandum est 
sabuisse peccati (comparison with iron always in the fire). Christ. possesses 
sinlessness as something peculiar to himself: Sicut vas ipsum, quod substan- 
tiam continet unguenti, nullo genere potest aliquid recipere foetoris, hi vero 
qui ex odore ejus participant, si se paulo longius a fragrantia ejus removerint, 
possibile est, ut incidentem recipiant foetorem : ita Christus velut vas ipsum, in 
quo erat unguenti substantia, impossibile fuit, ut contrarium reciperet odorem., 
Participes vero ejus quam proximi fuerint vasculo, tam odoris crunt participes 
et capaces. Comp. Contra Cels, i. 69, Opp. i. p. 883; Ard mpdg Tog dAAoLg 
nai péyav dywroriy adbtév dayev yeyovévat, dra 76 avOpaTtvov cipa, 
rerrepacpévor pev duoiwe maotv avOpwroc Kata TdvTa, obKéte O& we dvOpw- 
Trot peta duaptiac, GAAG mdvtn Ywplo duaptiac. (Hebr. iv. 15, where 1 
Pet. ii. 22, and 2 Cor. v. 21, are also quoted). The term dvapudpryrog first 
occurs in the writings of Hippolytus (Gallanddi Bibl. ii. p. 466). 

* Comp. Clem. Strom. iv. p. 600 (Sylb. 506); and the comment of Jacobi 
in Neander’s Hist. Dog. (Ryland), p. 207, in connection with the statement 
of Hippolytus. Comp. also Meander, Gnost. Syst. p. 49, ss. Baur, Versdh- 
nungslehre, p. 24, 


§ 68. 
REDEMPTION AND ATONEMENT. 


(The Death of Christ.) 


Dissertatio Historiam Doctrinze de Redemtione Ecclesiz, Sanguine Jesu Christi facta, exe 
hibeng, in Cotta’s edition of Gerhard’s Loci Theologici, T. iv. p.105-132. W. C. L. 
Ziegler, Historia Dogmatis de Redemptione, etc., inde ab ecclesix primordiis usque ad 
Lutheri tempora, Gott, 1791 (in Comment. Theol. ed. A. Velthuren, T. v. p. 227, seq.) 
* Bihr, K. die Lehre der Kirche vom Tode Jesu in den ersten 3 Jabrhunderten, Sulzb, 
1832, reviewed in the Neue Kirchenzeitung, 1833, No. 36. Baur, F. Ch. die christ- 
liche Lehre von der Versdhnung in ibrer geschichtlichen Entwickelung von dcr 
Altesten Zeit bis auf die neueste. Ttibingen, 1838 (p. 1-67). [Thomasius, Christi 
Person und Work, iii. p. 158 sq. 1859. William Thomson (Fellow of Queen’s Cole 
lege), The Atoning Work of Christ; Bampton Lectures, Oxford, 1853, Lect. VI, 
Theories in the Early Church. ] ; 


The incarnation of the God-Man, in and of itself, had a redeem- 
ing and reconciling efficacy, by breaking the power of evil, and re- 
storing the harmony of human nature, through the life-awakening 
and life-imparting influences which proceeded from this manifesta- 
tion of deity. But from the very beginning, on the basis of apostolic 
Christianity, the redeeming element was put chiefly in the sufferings 
and death of Christ. The first teachers of the church regarded this 
death as a sacrifice and ransom (Avrpov), and therefore ascribed to 
the blood of Jesus the power of cleansing from sin and guilt,’ and 
attached a high importance, sometimes even a magical efficacy, to 
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the sign of the cross.* They did not, however, rest satisfied with 
such vague ideas, but, in connection with the prevailing views of the 
age, they further developed the above doctrine, and saw in the death 
of Christ the actual victory over the devil, the restoration of the divine 
image, and the source and condition of all happiness.‘ But, how- 
ever decidedly and victoriously this enthusiastic faith in the power of 
the Redeemer’s death manifested itself in the writings and lives of the 
Christian fathers, as well as in the death of martyrs ; yet this faith 
had not yet been developed into the form of a strict theory of satis- 
faction, in the sense that the sufferings of Christ were a punishment, 
necessarily inflicted by divine justice, and assumed in the place of 
the sinner, whereby the justice of God was strictly satisfied. At 
least several intermediate links were wanting, ere the doctrine could 
assume this shape. The term ‘satisfactio” occurs, indeed, first in 
the writings of Tertullian, but in a sense essentially different from, 
and even opposed to, the idea of a vicarious satisfaction, Nor was 
the death of Christ, as a reconciling power, considered as an isolated 
truth, dissevered from other aspects of it. The same Origen, who, 

on the one hand, along with the notion that the devil had been 
outwitted in this matter, likewise developed the idea of sacrifice as 
applicable to it on the basis of the Old Testament typology,’ on the 
other hand, spoke just as definitely in favor of the moral interpreta- 
tion of Christ’s death, which he did not hesitate to compare with the 
heroic death of other great men of primitive times. He also ascribed 
a purifying power to the blood of martyrs, as Clement had done be- 
fore him.’ And besides, he understood the death of Jesus in a mystic 
and idealistic sense, as an event not limited to this world, nor to one 
single moment of time, but which occurred in heaven as well as on 
earth, embraces all ages, and is in its consequences of infinite im- 
portance even for the other worlds.’ 


+ Christianity is not only the religion of redemption, inasmuch as it real- 
izes the idea of the union of the divine and the human in the person of 
the God-Man, but also the religion of complete and absolute reconciliation.” 
Baur, 1. c. p. 5. Concerning the relation in which redemption stands to 
reconciliation, ibid. [Baur here says: The two ideas of redemption and 
atonement (reconciliation) are usually distinguished, by referring the former 
to the idea of sin, and the latter to the idea of guilt. ...Even if one should 
be transferred from a state of sin to one of sinlessness, it would not follow 
that the guilt of his sin had been removed....The removal of this guilt 
can be conceived only as a divine act, and the ground of its possibility can 
be found only in the idea of God.] On negative and positive redemption, 
see Meander (Church History, Torrey’s transl. i. p. 640). According to Jus- 
tin M., the renovation and restoration of mankind is brought about by the 
doctrine of Christ, Apol. i. 28: Tevduevor dvOpwro¢g ratta jude edidater 
én’ dAdayh Kal eravaywyG Tov dvOpwreiov 7fvove. Comp. Apol. ii. 6 
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(see ‘note 4, below); Coh. ad Grac. 38, Dial. c. Tryph. § 121; § 83. 
"Taxupoc 6 Adyoo abtod mémevOe MOAAOdS KaTaduTreiv SaLudvia, ole edovAe- 
vov, Kal ent Tov navtoKpdtopa Oedv de’ abtod moTedvev. Also § 30: 
And ydp THv dawoviwv, d gotiv dAAdtpLa Tij¢ OeocEBEiag Tod CEod, oi¢ 
Tddat TpoceKkvvotpenv, TOY Oedv det did "Inood Xprotod ovytypyBijvar ma- 
pacarovuer, iva peta TO emotpépae mpdg Oedv dv adbrod duwpoe. Oper, 
BonOov ydp éxeivov nai Avtpwrjy Kkadoduev' ov Kai Tiv Tob dvdpatoc 
ioxbv kat Ta datudvia Tpéuer x. T. A. If Justin emphasizes the negative, 
Jrencus speaks rather of the positive aspect, iii, 18 (20) [quando filius Dei 
incarnatus est et homo factus, longam hominum expositionem in semet ipsu 
recapitulavit]; 20 (22), p.214.....Filius hominis factus est, ut assuesceret 
hominem percipere Deum et assuesceret Deum hahitare in homine, sec. pla- 
cituam Patris. The work of redemption was carried on through all the ages 
and stages of life, which Christ represented in himself, so that death appears 
as the crown of the entire redemptive work, ii. 22, 4, p. 147: Omnes enim 
venit per semetipsum salvare : omnes, inquam, qui per eum renascuntur in 
Deum, infantes et parvulos et pueros et juvenes et seniores. Ideo per om- 
nem venit etatem, et infantibus infans factus, sanctificans infantes; in parvu- 
lis parvulus, sanctificans hanc ipsam habentes etatem, simul et exemplum 
illis pietatis effectus et justitiea et subjectionis: in juvenibus juvenis, exem- 
plum juvenibus fiens, eosque sanctificans Domino ; sic et senior in senioribus, ut 
sit perfectus magister in omnibus, non solum secundum expositionem veri- 
tatis, sed et secundum zetatem, sanctificaus simul et seniores, exemplum ipsis 
quoque fiens ; deinde et usque ad mortem pervenit, ut sit primogenitus ex 
mortuis, ipse primatum tenens in omnibus, princeps vite, prior omnium et 
precedens omnes [v. 23, 2: Recapitulans autem universum hominem in 
se ab initio usque ad finem, recapitulavit et mortem ejus]. Comp. v. 16. 
[Comp. also Irengeus Contra Heres. v.16: Ev toig mpdaGev ypdvorc éAéyero 
uév Kar’ eixdva Ocob yeyovévat Tov dvOpwrov, ob« edeinvuTo dé. Ett yap 
dépatos qv 6 Adyoc, ob Kar’ sixdva 6 dvOpwrog éyeydvet did TODTO Oj Kat 
THY Guotwav padiwg dnéBadrev, drdte dé odpS eyéveto 6 Adyog Tod Cent, 
Ta duporepa etexVpwoe’ Kal yap trv elndva edekev dAnOdc, avtd¢ Tore 
yevopevoc, Sep iv} elxay adtov, Kai tiv duotwov BeBaiwe xatéoryse, 
ovverqolmoag TOV dvdpwrov TH dopdtw ILarpi.]|—Comp. Tert. Adv. Mare. 
12.—Clem. Coh.” p. 6, p. 23: ‘Huei d& ode dpyii¢ Opeupara Ett, of Tie 
nAdvyc dteotaguévot, dicaovtec 08 Eni THY dAnOaav, Tadtyn Toe tuetc, ob 
Tic dvouiac viol more, Ota THY diAavOpwriav tod Adyov viv viol yeyova~ 
ev Tov Ocod. Pred. 1.2, p. 100: "Eaotiv ody 6 naidaywyd¢ hudy Adyog 
dia Tapavécewv Oepanevtixos THY Tapa dvotv Tic Wryi¢ TABdy, ...Adyo¢ 
dé 6 matpiKd¢ pdvog Eotiv dvOpwrivwy latpd¢ dppwoTnudtwy Tatwriog Kat 
éxmdd¢ dytog vooobons puyfc. Comp. i. 9, p. 147; i. 12. p. 158; Quis 
Div. salv. p. 951, 52. (Comparison with the merciful Samaritan). Origen 
also (Contra Cels. iii, 28, Opp. i. p. 465), sees in the union of the divine and 
the human in Christ the beginning of an intimate connection between the 
one and the other, which is to be progressively developed in mankind: “Ore 
dn’ éxeivov iipzaro Oela nal avOpwnivn ovvupaivesba dvotc tv’ 1 avOpw- 
mivn TH Tpdg TO Betdtepov Kotvwria yévntar Ocia obw Ev povw TE 
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Inood, dAAd Kal maou Totg peTa TOD MLOTEvELY dvurap- 
Bdvovat Biov, bv "Inaotc édidakev,* 

2 Barnabas, c. 5: Propter hoc Dominus sustinuit tradere corpus suum 
in exterminium, ut remissione peccatorum sanctificemur, quod est sparsione 
sanguinis illius, etc, comp. c. 7, 11, and 12. Clemens Rom. ad Cor. i. c. 7: 
*Ateviownev elg Td aia tod Xpiorod Kal idwyev, Oo éorevy Tipsoy TH Hed 
(aia) adtod, Ore did THY quetépav owrnpiay éxyvOév navtl TH Kdop@ 
perdvoag ydpwv iriveyKer, comp. i. c. 2, where the TaOjpara abtod gram 
mically refer to Oed¢. (Mohler, Patrologie, i. p. 61.) [Comp. also Clem, 
Rom. c. 49: Ata thy dydrny, hy toxyev mpd¢ uae, Th aiva abtod édwxev 
bnép hua 6 yptatoc 6 Kbptog tudy év OeAjuate Oeod, Kal tiv odpxa brép 
The capKds Tyidy, kat THY poyny brép ty pvydv huay.] Dorner, in his 
Christology, i. 138, says: “ Hvery interpretation of these passages is forced, 
which does not find in them the idea of substitution ; and this, not only sub- 
jectively, the vicarious satisfaction of Christ, but also, objectively, that his 
substituted experience and acts also had their corresponding objective conse- 
quences.” Ignatius, ad Smyrn. 6: Mydele rAavdcOw, Kal 7a énovpdéva 
«al  d6fa TOV dyyéAwy, Kal of dpyovtes dpatoi Te Kal ddparot, av ph 
motevowo elo Td aiva Xprotov, KdKeivorg Kpiowg gottv. (He also de- 
fends the reality of his bodily\sufferings in opposition to the Docete, c. 2.) 
Comp. Héfling, die Lehre der Apostolischen Vater vom Opfer im Christlichen 
Cultus, 1841. The following passage, from the Epistle to Diognetus, is pecu. 
liar, from its pure apprehension of the redemption that is in Christ, as an act 
of love proceeding from the divine compassion, not as reconciling his wrath ; 
(Aefele, Patres Apost. p. 316): "Ezet dé retAjpwro pév ) Huetépa ddrned Kar 
TéEheiwcg TEepavépwro, HAD O& 6 Katpdc, by Osd¢ mpoéOeTO AoiTOV havepwoat 
thy gavrod ypnotéryta kai divauey, oc [THe] bnepBadrdAovone prravOpwriac 
ula dydrn [Tov Ocod], ot éuionoev Aude, obdé dndoaro, obdé Euvnorednnoer, 
GAda éuaxpoOdbpnoev, ivécxyeTo, abto¢ Tag teTépac dwaptiag anedéfato 
abrog Tov ldtov vidv dmedoTo Avtpov brép Hudy, Tov Gytov brép dvépwy, 
Tov dxaxov brép THY KaKdv, Tov dixatoy drép TwY addikwv, Tov dpbapTov 
orép TOV dOaptay, Toy dOdvatov brép THY OvnTOv. Ti yap dAdo Ta¢ 
apaptiag huwy RdvvjOn Kadrtrpat H éxeivov dixatoobyy ; év Tire diKawOijvat 
vvatoy trode avéuovg hdc nat doeBeic, i év pévw TO vid Tod Oeod ; comps 
alsoc. 7and8:.... 0¢ our Ereupev, Oo TELAOwWY, ov BLagémervos. 
Bia yap ob npéceot: TH Oe . . . . God is rather called by him, aépyyroc. 
[Comp. Veander, Hist. of Church, i, 642.] According to Justin Af, the 
object of Christ’s incarnation was to suffer for mankind, Apol. iii. 13: Av’ 
nud dvOpwroc yéyover, brug Kal Tv TabdY THv jpetépwr ovupéroyos 

- yevduevoc Kal lacy rorjontat. Comp. Apol. i. 32: Av’ aivatog xabaipwr 
rove TLoTEvovTac avT@. i. 63: Dial. c. Tryph. § 40-48, and § 95. Justin 
also calls the death of Jesus a sacrifice (mpoopopd) ; comp. the passages quoted 
by Bahr, p. 42, and Semisch, ii, p. 418, ss. On the question whether Justin 


* “Tnferences might be drawn from these ideas of Origen, not in accordance with the 
simple truth of Scripture; but they may also be so interpreted as to agree with the ex- 
ample of wholesome doctrine. The latter is undoubtedly better and more charitable than tha 
former.” Mosheim, transl. p. 297. 
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referred the power of the death of Christ in canceling sin to the whole life 
of the believer, or restricted it to the epoch preceding his deliberate entrance 
into the church, see Semisch, p. 422, sq.; comp. Ep. ad Diognetum, ¢. 9. The 
writings of Clement of Alexandria also abound in passages upon the efficacy 
of the death of Jesus; Coh. p. 86; comp. Bahr, 1. c. p. 76; ibid. 88; Pied, 
i. 9, p. 1485 ii. 2. p. 177 (durrdv 7d aia rod xvpiov), and other passages, 
A mystical interpretation of the crown of thorns, Peed. ii. 8, p. 214, 715 (with 
reference to Hebr. ix. 22), a passage which Bahr has overlooked. In the 
treatise, Quis Dives Salvus, 34, p. 954, the phrase occurs: ala Ocod matdd¢ 
(not acdd¢ Tod Oeod) ; hence the assertion of Bahr (p. 116), that the Luth- 
eran phrase, “the blood of God,” would have met with opposition on the part 
of all the fathers of this period, must be restricted. On the-eflicacy of his 
death, see Strom. iv. 7, 583, and other passages. On the other hand, it is 
worthy of notice that Clement, as Philo had done before him, and Origen did 
after him, applies the idea of the high priesthood of Christ in an ideal sense 
to the Logos, without reference to the death which he suffered in his human 
nature; comp. Béhr, p. 81. 

* The fact that the heathen charged the Christians with rendering, homage 
to all that were crucified (Orig. ¢. Cels. ii. 47, Opp. i. p. 422), shows, to say 
the least, that the latter held the cross in high esteem. On the symbolical 
signification of the cross, and the earlier fanciful interpretations of thie alle- 
gorists concerning the blood of Christ, comp. § 29, note 33 and Gieseler, 
Dogmengesch. p. 196, sq. On the effects of the cross upon the demons, sce 
§ 52, note 4. 

*“The notion that the death of Christ represented the victory over tha 
devil was so congruous with the entire circle of ideas in which these times 
moved, that they could not abandon tt.” Baur, 1. c. p.28. Baur also main- 
tains that this mode of considering the death of Christ was transplanted from 
the Gnostics to the church, by simply converting the person of the demiurge 
into that of the devil (?). This view is represented in this period by Zrencus, 
His train of thought is the following: Man came under the dominion of the 
devil by violating the divine commandment. This state of bondage lasted 
from Adam to Christ. The latter delivered men by rendering perfect obedi- 
ence on the cross, and paying a ransom with his blood. God did not rescue 
their souls from the power of the devil by force, as the devil himself had 
done, but secundum suadelam (i. e. according to Baur, |. ¢., the devil was 
himself convinced of the justice of the manner in which he was treated). 
But Duncker, p. 237, and Gieseler, Dogmengesch. p. 201, refer the suadela 
more correctly to man, who was delivered from the power of the devil by the 
better conviction he had gained through the teaching of Christ. Comp. the 
passage, on the previous page, from the Ep. ad Diagnetum, w¢ 7e/Owy, ob 
Bag. [Comp. Dorner, i. 479 (also against Baur). Dorner makes use of 
the passage from the Ep. ad Diog. to refute Baur’s interpretation of Irenzeus. | 
And as man now voluntarily abandoned the service of the devil, under whose 
sway he had voluntarily placed himself, the jural relation in which God stands 
to man was restored; comp. Iren. Adv. Her. v. 1,1: [Et quoniam injuste 
dominabatur nobis apostasia, ct cum natuia essemus Dei omnipotentis, alienavit 
nos contranaturam, suos proprios nos facie 1s discipulos, potens in omnibus Dei 
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verbum, et non deficiens in sua justitia, juste etiam adversus ipsum cunversus 
cst apostasiam, ca quae sunt sua redimens ab eo non cum vi, quemadmodum 
ille initio dominabatur nostri, ca que non erant sua insatiabilitur rapiens; sed 
secundum suadelam, quemadmoduin decebat Deum suadentem, et non vim 
inferentem, accipere que vellet, ut neque quod est justum confringeretur, neque 
antiqua plasmatio Dei deperiret.] From this Jrenzus infers the necessity of 
the Saviour’s twofold nature (here the views of Irenzeus appproach most 
nearly those of Anselm in a later period), iii. 18, 7: “Hywaev tov dvOpwrov 
TO OG. El yap ue dvOpwrog evixnnoe rv dvtinadoy Tod dvOpdrov, otk 
dv dtkaiwg éviniOn 6 eyOpdg ; comp. v. 21, 33 iii, 19,3: “Qomep yap qv 
avOpurog iva retpacbij, obTwe Kat Adyog iva dofacG}, etc. (comp. § 65, note 
3). Both elements are here, viz. the perfect obedience of Christ, and the 
shedding of his blood as a ransom (v. 1, 1,: Te idiw ovv aivate Avtpwoapévov 
hud Tod Kvpiov, kal ddvtog THY pruyiy inép TOY queTtéepwr Woy Ov, Kal THY 
odpxa Thy éavtod dvtl THv jueTépwr capKdsy, etc.): and thus Irenseus has 
iu his system the negative aspect of the doctrine of redemption; and to this 
is added the positive one, the communication of a new principle of life, iii, 
23, 7, - Comp. Baur, 1. c. p. 80-42. Bahr, p. 55-72. On the other hand, 
the idea of a sacrifice is in his writings kept in the background, sce Duncker, 
p- 252: “The idea of the vicarious sufferings of the Lord, in the sense that 
thereby satisfaction is rendered to the divine justice, injured by our sins, and 
that thus the punishment, which ought in justice to have been inflicted upon 
all men, is canccled—this idea is not found in Ireneus, any more than the 
corresponding notion of an exchange or compact with the devil, by which he 
receives, as it were, a legal compensation for the men he gives up.” [Nean- 
der, i, 642, qualifies this statement about the views of Ireneus, by adding, 
“but doubtless there is lying at the bottom the idea of a perfect fulfillment 
of the law by Christ; of his perfect obedience to the holiness of God in its’ 
claims to satisfaction due to it from mankind.” And Thomaszus, iil. 176, 
cites from Irenzus, iii. 18: “ We were God’s enemies and debtors, and Christ 
in his priestly work fulfilled the law’—propitians pro nobis Deum; and, also, 
xvii. 1: Et propter hoc in novissimis temperibus in amicitiam nos restituit 
Dominus per suam incarnationem, mediator Dei et hominum factus; pro- 
pitians quidem pro nobis Patrem, in quem peccaveramus, et nostram inobedi- 
entiam consolatus, ete. ] 

5 On the peculiar usage of the term satisfactio, comp. Mitnscher, Hanb. i. 
p. 223. Dahr, p. 90, ss, On the question whether Justin M. propounded 
the doctrine of satisfaction, see Semisch, p. 423, 424. The answer to it 
must mainly depend on the interpretation of b7ép, which frequently occurs 
in his writings; Apol. 1. 63; Dial. c. Tryph. § 88, and other passages quoted 
by Semisch, He distinctly says that the curse under which Christ was laid, 
was only apparent, Dial. c. Tryph. §. 90; comp. § 94: “Ovrep odv tpdmov 
To onueiov did TO YaAxod dpewc yevéobar 6 Bede Exédevoe, Kai dvaitid¢ 
gotwv, obrw Of kai EXTH voum Katdpa KelTae KaTa THY oTavpoupévwy 
dvOpirav ctx Ett O& Kai Kita tov Xptorod Oeod Kardpa 
KetTal, Ov Ov awoer Tavtac ToOde KaTdpuc dia mpdzayTac. § 96: Kai 
yap 76 elpnuévov év TH vonw, Ore éemexatdpatoc mac 6 Kprdprevog ent 
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Sidov obx wo TOD O£0b Katapwpuévor TobTOV Tod éoTavpupe- 
You, nuGY Tovot THY Arriba Exxpeuapévny dd Tov.oTavpwhévt0¢ Xprorod, 
GAN &a npoendvto¢g Tod Oe0d 7d db’ budv mdvtwv Kal TOY duolwy bpeiv 
.. éAdovto yiveofat. § 111: 'O maOqri¢ tydy Kab oravpwbeig Xproto¢ 
ov KaTnpabn bn TOD vdpmov, GAAG pdvoG GdaELY Tove ji) apLoTaué- 
vous tig Tlotews abtov idjAov. The agony of soul in Gethsemane, too, 
according to Justin, only made indubitable the fact of Christ’s human nature, 
and set aside the subterfuge that, because he was the Son of God, he could 
not feel pain as well as other men; cf. Dial. c. Tryph. § 103. [Comp., 
Neander, Church Hist. (Torrey’s trans.) i. 642: “In Justin Martyr may be 
recognized the idea of a satisfaction rendered by Christ through suffering— 
at least lying at the bottom, if it is not clearly unfolded and held fast in the 
form of conscious thought.” So, too, Thomasius, Christologie, iii, 169.] 
From Tert, De Pen. 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, De Pat. 18, De Pud. 9, it is evident 
“that he applies the term satisfaction to such as make amends for their own 
sins by confession and repentance, which shows itself in works ;” but he never 
understands by it satisfactio vicaria in the sense afterward’ attached to it. 
That Tertullian was far from entertaining this view may be proved. from De 
Cultu Fem, i. 1, and the interpretation which he gives to Gal. iii, 13, Contra 
Judeos 10; he there represents the crime that had been committed as a 
curse, but not the hanging on the tree (for Christ was not accursed by God, 
but by the Jews); thus also Contra Mare. v. 5, and other passages which are 
quoted by Béhr, p. 89, ss. In other points his views resemble those of 
Trenzus, ibid. p. 100-104. 

* On the relation of these two representations of the matter, viz, that of 
Trenzus, that it was a victory over the devil (which assumes in Origen the 
still more mythical character of an intentional deception on the part of God), 
and that it was a voluntary sacrifice, not having respect, like the former, to 
the idea of justice, but resting rather on the love of God; compare Baur, p. 
43-67; Bahr, p. 111, sq.; Thomasius, p. 214; Redepenning, ii. 405; Gieseler, 
Dogmengesch, 208. On the question whether Origen taught an intentiona: 
deception on the part of God, see (against Baur) Redepenning, p. 406, note 
5. The idea is original that it was a torment to the devil to be obliged to 
keep near him so pure a soul as that of Jesus; he coudd not keep it, because 
it did not belong to him. Comp. Origen’s Comm, in Matth. T. xvi. 8 (Opp. 
i. 726), and the other passages, Comment. series, § 75 (on Matth. xxvi. 1, 
Opp. i. 819), and on Matth. Tom. xiii. 8 and 9, in which the giving up of 
the Son by the Father appears as an act of love, in distinction from the 
treachery practiced on him by Satan through his agents (different interpreta- 
tions of the expression tapadidooGac used in both places). Origen’s inter- 
pretation of Is. liii. 8, comes nearest to the view entertained in later times by 
Anselm, Comment. in Joh. Tom. 28, 14. Opp. iv. p. 392. Béhr, p. 151.* 
But still Origen differs from the church doctrine of satisfaction iu the man- 
ner in which he explains, e.-g., the sufferings in the garden of Gethsemane, 


* But it should not be overlooked that Origen immediutely afterward connccts this 
passage with 1 Cor. iv. 13, and applies to.Christ in a higher degree what is there said in 
meinen to the apostles, and also adduceg still other examples from ancient times. 
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and the exclamation of Christ on the cross: My God, my God, ete. Béhr, 
p. 147-149, and Redepenning, p. 408, sq. [On Origen’s views, comp. Thom- 
son’s Bampton Lectures, ubi supra; and Origen, in Joan. Tom. ii, 21; in 
Matth. xvi. 8; and in Rom, ii, 13 (p. 498): Si ergo pretio emti sumus, ut 
etiam Paulus adstipulatur, nee ab aliquo sine dubio emti sumus eujus eramus 
servi, qui et pretium popéscit quod voluit, ut de potestate dimittvrat quos 
tenebat. Tencbat autem nos Diabolus, cui distreti fueramus peccatis nostris. 
Poposcit ergo pretium nostrum sanguinem Christi. That Origen also 
brought the death of Christ into relation to God, see his comment on Rom. 
‘ji, 24 (Thomasius, iii, 180): Nunc addit [Paulus] aliquid sublimius et-dicit : 
proposuit eum Deus propitiationem, quo scilicet per hostiam sui corporis 
. propitium hominibus faceret Deum; and his Hom. in Lev. ix. 10: Tu, qui 
ad Christum venisti, qui sanguine suo Deum tibi propitium fecit, et recon- 
ciliavit te patri, etc.] 

* Comp. T. xix. in Joh. (Opp. iv. p. 286), and the passage before quoted 
from T. xxviii. p. 398; Contra Cels. i. 1, p. 349: “OTe 6 oravpwOeic Exov 
Tovrov Tov Odvatov brép Tov THY dvOpdrwY yévouc dvedétaTo, dvdAoyov 
Toi¢ arobavota: brép natpidwy ém TH oBéoat AowiKd Kparioavta KaTa- 
oTipata 7} dpopiacg } dvotAoiac, These human sacrifices were thought to 
be connected with the influence exerted by the demons, which was to be 
removed by them; see Baur, p. 45, and Aosheim, in a note to the transla- 
tion of that passage, p. 70. The death of Christ also gave an additional 
weight to his doctrine, and was the cause of its propagation; Hom. in Jerem, 
10, 2, comp. Bahr, p. 142, who observes that no ecclesiastical writer of this 
period beside Origen distinctly mentions this point. This idea bears, indeed, 
the greatest resemblance to the modern rationalistico-moral notions concern- 
ing the death of Christ. He also compares the death of Jesus with that of 
Socrates, Contra Cels. ii. 17, Opp. i. p. 403, ’4, and represents it as a moral 
lever to elevate the courage of his followers, ibid. 40-42, p. 418, °19. 

* Clement, too, saw in the death of the martyrs a reconciling power, 
Strom. iv. 9, p. 596, comp. p. 602, 3; likewise Orig. Comm. in Job. (Opp. 
iv. p. 153, ’54), Exhort. ad Martyr. 50, Opp. i. p. 309: Tdéya 68 nat domep 
Tysiw aipate tod "Inood iyopdoOquév....obtwo TH tipi alpate TOV 
papttpwr dyopacOjoovtal tive. 

° On the basis of Col. i, 20 (Comment. in Joh. i. 40, Opp. iv. p. 41, 42): 
Ov pévov brép avOpdrwr dnéOaver, dAAd Kal brép THY AoLTOY LoyLKOY. 
De Princ. iv, 25 (Opp. i. p. 188; Red. p.'79 and 364), There are two 
altars on which sacrifice is made, an earthly and a heavenly ; Hom. in Lev. 
i, 3 (Opp. ii. p. 186); i. 3 (ibid. p, 190); comp. Bahr, p. 119, ss. Baur, pe 
64. Thomasius, p. 214-217, Redepenning, Orig. ii. p. 463. 


From all that has been said in reference to the subject in question, it would follow that 
the primitive church held the doctrine of vicarious sufferings, but not that of vicarious 
satisfaction. But we should not lay too much stress upon the negative aspect of this 
inference, so as to justify, or to identify it with, that later mterpretation of the death 
of Jesus, which excludes every thing that is mysterious. Comp. Bahr, p. 5-8, and 
176-180. : 
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§ 69. 
DESCENSUS AD INFEROS. 


Dietelmaier, J. A., Historia Dogmatis de Descensu Christi ad Inferos, Altorf. 1762, & 
Semler, J. A., Observatio historico-dogmatica de vario et impari veterum Studio in 
recolenda Historia Descensus Christi ad Inferos, Hal. 1775. J. Clausen, Dogmatis de 
Descensu Jesu Christi ad Inferos historiam biblicam atque ecclesiasticam composuit, 
Hafn. 1801. Comp. Pott, Epp. cath. Exe. iii, [Comp. also Pearson, On the Creed, 
V. art. and Heylyn, on the Creed, VI. art.] J. L Kénig, die Lehre von Christi Héllen- 
fahrt, nach der h. Schrift, der ditesten Kirche, dea christlichen Symbolen und nach 
ibrer viel umfassenden Bedeutung. Frankf. 1842. £. Giider, Die Lehre von d. Er- 
scheinung Christi unter den Todten, Berl. 1853. [F Huidekoper, The Belief of the 
first Three Centuries concerning Christ’s Mission to the Underworld. Boston. 1854. 
Archd. Blackburn, Hist. Account of Views about the Intermed. State. 1770. The 
Revealed Economy of Heaven and Earth, Lond. 1853. V. U. Mfaywahlen, Tod, 
Todtenreich, etc. Berl. 1854; transl. by J. F. Schén, The Intermed. State, Lond, 
1856. The Intermed. State, by the late Duke of Manchester, Lond. 1856. 2. Kor- 
ber, Die kath. Lehre d. Héllenfahrt Jes. Christi. Landshut, 1860.] 


We have seen that the fathers of this period, with the exception 
of Origen, limited the direct efficacy of Christ’s death to this world. 
But several writers of the second and third centuries thought that 
it was also retrospective in its effects, and inferred from some allu- 
sions in Scripture’ that Christ descended into the abode of the dead 
(underworld, Hades), to announce to the souls of the patriarchs, 
etc., there abiding, the accomplishment of the work of redemption, 
and to conduct them with him into the kingdom of his glory.’ 


? Acts i127, 31 (Rom. x. 6, 7, 8), Eph. iv. 9. 1 Pet. iii. 19, 20 (in con« 
nection with Psalm xvi. 10).—On the clause descendit ad inferos in the 
Apostles’ creed, which is of later origin, see Rufin. Expos. p, 22 (ed. Feld), 
King, p. 169, ss. Pott, 1. c. p. 300. G. H. Waage, De Atate Articuli, quo 
in Symb. Apost. traditur Jesu Christi ad Inferos Descensus, Her. 1836. This 
clause is first found in the creed of the church of Aquileia, and was brought 
into wider use through Rufinus. [Comp. Harvey on the Three Creeds; 
Pearson, |. ¢. ‘p. 287: Church Review, 1852; Christ. Rev. 1855; Southern 
Presb. Rev, 1854: Bibl. Sacra, 1855, 1856, 1859.] 

® Apocryphal narrative, in the Ev, Nic. c. 17-27. (Thilo, Cod. Ap. i. p. 
667, ss.) Ullmann, Historisch oder mythisch? p. 228, An allusion is found 
in the Testament of the XII Patriarchs, Grabe, Spic. PP. Sac. i. p. 250. 
On the passage in the oration of Thaddeus quoted by Eus. i. 18: KaréBq 
ele tov ddny kal diésytoe Gpaypyoy tov é& aldvog ph oytobévta, Kal dvéoTy 
kal ovvipyerpe vexpods Todo an’ aidvwv Kekousnuévovc, Kal TAG KaTEBN 
udvoc, avéBn 52 peta TOAAOD SyAov Tpd¢ Tov TaTépa adtod, comp. Vales, 
—The passage from the fuller recension of Jgn. Ep. ad Trall. c. 9, ii. p. 64, 
is doubtful; and that from the Shepherd of Hermas, Sim. ix. c. 16, refera 
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properly to the apostles. Justin M. also supposes that Christ preached in 
the nether world, Dial. ec. Tryph. § 72; though he was not compelled to 
this, on account of his views about the Adyo¢ omepyateKds, in relation to 
the heathen; Comp. Semisch, ii. p. 414. More definite language is first 
used by Jren. iv. 27 (45), p. 264 (347), v. 31, p. 331 (451). ert, De An. 
T and 55. Clem Strom. vi. 6, p. 762-67, and ii, 9, p. 452 (where he quotes 
the passage from Hermas); the latter is inclined to extend the preaching of 
the Gospel to the Gentiles in Hades. Orig. Contra Cels, ii. 43 (Opp. i. p. 
419), in libr, Reg. Hom, ii. (Opp. ii. p. 492-98), especially towards the 
close. Comp. Koniy, p. 97. Among the heretics we may mention the 
opinion of Marcion, that Christ did not deliver the patriarchs, but Cain, the 
people of Sodom, and all those who had been condemned by the demiurge. 
Iren. i. 27 (29), p. 106 (Gr. 104) (Neander, Hist. Dog. 250). [On the 
opinions of the Fathers, comp. also Pearson, |. c. p. 238, 245, ss. and Hey- 
lyn, 1. c. p. 264, ss.] Other Gnostics wholly rejected the doctrine of the 
Descensus, and explained the passage in Peter of Christ’s appearance on 
the earth. 


§ 70. 
THE ECONOMY OF REDEMPTION. 


Heubner, H. L., Historia antiquior Dogmatis de modo salutis tenendz et justificationis, ete, 
Wittenb. 1805, 4. | Wérter, Die christl. Lehre tiber das Verhiiltniss von Gnade wu 
Freiheit, etc. Freib. 1856. [Landerer, as cited before, in the Jahrb. f deutsche 
Theologie, ete.] 


From what precedes, it is evident that the primitive church uni- 
versally believed that Jesus Christ was the only ground of salvation, 
and the Mediator between God and man. But all were required to 
appropriate to themselves, by a free act, the blessings which Christ 
obtained for them ;* and the forgiveness of sins was made dependent 
both on true repentance,’ and the performance of good works.* 
Sometimes expressions are used which seem to favor the doctrine of 
the meritoriousness of good works.‘ Nevertheless, all agreed in 
making faith (in accordance with the apostolic doctrine) the conditio 
sine qua non of salvation,* and in celebrating its blessed power in 
bringing about an intimate union (unio mystica) between man and 
God.* Though the will of man was admitted to be free, yet it was 
also felt that it must be assisted by divine grace,’ and this, when 
carried out, led to the idea of an eternal decree of God (predesti- 
nation), which, however, was not yet viewed as unconditional. 
Origen, in particular, endeavored to explain the relation of predes- 
tination to the freedom of the human will so as not to endaager the 
latter.’ 


§ 70. Tur Economy or REDEMPTION, 189 


* This follows from the passayes above cited on human liberty. Justin M., 
Dial. c. Tryph. § 95: Ei petavoodytec em) toig juaptnpévote Kab ereyvdrteg 
Touro sivas tov Xptorov nal dvadooortec adtod Tac EvToAdc Tabra oyaeTe, 
ageoc byiv tiv duaptiOyv bre &otat, mposizov. Comp. Orig. Contra Cels. 
iii, 29. Opp. i. p. 465 (in connection with what is cited § 68, Note 1), ac- 
cording to whom, every one who lives in compliance with the precepts of 
Christ obtains through him friendship with God, and is vitally united to him.” 

* The very circumstance that, in the opinion of the primitive church, sins 
committed after baptism are less easily pardoned (Clem. Strom. iv. 24, p. 
634. Sylb. 536, C.), and the entire ecclesiastical discipline of the first ages 
prove this.—As regards petdvora, Clement knows the distinction after- 
ward made between contritio and attritio, Strom. iv. 6, p. 580: Tod peta- 
voovrtog 0& tpdrroe dio 6 péiy Kowvdtepoc, PbBoc él Toig mpayOeiorv, 6 d8 
Idtaitepoc, ) dvownia 4} mpd¢ Eavtiy tig puyne éx ovvedhoews—On petd- 
vo.a comp. also Peed. i. 9, 146, and quis Div. Salv. 40, p. 957. 

* Hermas, Pastor. iii. 7: Oportet eum, qui agit peenitentiam, affligere ani- 
man suam, et humilem animo se prestare in omni negotio, et vexationes mul- 
tas variasque perferre. Justin M. also lays great stress upon the external 
manifestation of repentance by tears, etc. Dial. c. Tryph. § 141. Cypr. De 
Opere et Eleem. p. 167. (237 Bal.) ; Loquitur in scripturis divinis Spir. 8. et 
dicit (Prov. xv. 29): Eleemosynis et fide delicta purgantur; non utique illa 
delicta, que fuerunt ante contracta, nam illa Christi sanguine et sanctificatione 
purgantur. Item denuo dicit (Eccles. iii. 33): Sicut aqua extinguit ignem, 
sic eleemosyna extinguit peccatum. Hic quoque ostenditur et probatur, quia 
sicut lavacro aque salutaris gehenne ignis extinguitur, ita eleemosynis atque 
operationibus justis delictorum flamma sopitur. Et quia semel in baptismo 
remissa peccatorum datur, assidua et jugis operatio baptismi instar imitata 
Dei rursus indulgentiam largitur (with a further appeal to Luke xi. 41). 
Tears are of much avail, Ep. 31, p. 64, Rettb. p. 323, 389. Origen, Hom. in 
Lev. ii. 4, Opp. ii. p. 190, 91, enumerates 7 remissiones peccatorum : 1, that 
which is granted in baptism ; 2, that which is obtained by martyrdom; 3, by 
alms (Luke xi. 41) ; 4, by the forgiveness which we grant to those who have 
trespassed against us (Matth. vi. 14); 5, by the conversion of others (James 
v.20); 6, by exceeding great love (Luke vii. 47;.1 Pet. iv. 8); 7, by pen- 
ance and repentance: Est adhuc et septima, licet dura et laboriosa, per peeni. 
tentiam remissio peccatorum, cum lavat peccator in lacrymis stratum suum, 
et fiunt ei lacrymae suze panes dic ac nocte, et cum non erubescit sacerdoti 
Domini indicare peccatum suum et querere medicinam, On the merit of 
the martyrs, comp. § 68. The intercession of confessors yet living is opposed 
by Tert. De Pud. 22. Cyprian also limits their influence to the day of 
judgment, De Lapsis, p. 129 (187).— Concerning a first and second penance, 
see Herm Pastor, Mand. iv. 8, Clem. Strom. ii. 13, p. 459: Kat ovd« oid’ 
brérépov adbroty yetpov i) 7d eidéra duaprdverv 7} petavojoarta ip’ oi¢ Huap- 
rev TAnupedetv abic. The different views of Tertullian before and after his 
his conversion to Montanism may be seen by comparing De Peenit. 7 with 
De Pad. 18. On the controversy between Cyprian and the Novatians see 
the works on ecclesiastical history. 

* Even in the Epistle of Polycarp, the giving of alms is praised as a work 
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that saves from death (appealing to Tob. xii. 9); and hints about the doc- 
trine of works of supererogation (opera supererogatoria) are found in the 
Shepherd of Hermas, Simil. Lib. iii, 5. 3: Si prectersea qua non mandavit 
Dominus aliquod boni adjeceris, majorem dignitatem tibi conquires et hono- 
ratior apud Dominum eris, quam eras futurus. Origen speaks in a similar 
manner, Ep. ad Rom. Lib. iti. Opp. T. iv. p. 507 (he makes ‘a subtle distine- 
‘tion between the wnprofitable servant, Luke xvii. 10, and the good and faithful 
servant, Matth. xxv. 21, and appeals to 1 Cor. vii. 25, concerning the come 
mand to the virgins). 

* During this period, in which theoretical knowledge was made prominent, 
Jaith was for the most part considered as historico-dogmatic faith in its rela- 
tion to yrdaue (comp. § 34). Hence the opinion that knowledge in Divine 
things may contribute to justification, while ignorance condemns. Afinucrus 
Fel, 35: Imperitia Dei sufficit ad penam, notitia prodest ad veniam. Theo- 
philus of Antioch also distinctly recognizes only a fides historica, upon 
which he makes salvation to depend, i. 14: ’"Anddecdiv ovy AaBov Tov 
yivounévwr Kat Tpoavarepwrvnuevwr, OVK GTLOTO, GAAG TLoTevw TELOApPYOV 
GeO, @ ci BovdAel, nad od broTtdynht, TroTEtwY adTO, py voY amtoOjoac, 
rretabiic dviapevoc TOTE év alwviowg Tywpiacc. But though it was reserved 
for later times to investigate more profoundly the idea of justifying faith ir. 
the Pauline sense, yet correct views on this subject were not entirely wanting 
during this period, comp. Clem. Rom. Ep. i. ad Cor, 32 and 33: ‘Hysic otv 
Ota, OeAtatoc abtod [sc. Oeod] év Xprot@ "Inood KAndévrec ob du’ Eavtdv 
Otxatobpeda, obdE dia THe uEeTépac oopiac i} ovvécews 7 eloeBeiac 7} Epywr, 
ov Kkatetpyacdueba ev ootétyTe Kapdiag’ dAAd dvd Tie Tlatews, dv’ Fo 
mdvta¢g tov an’ aidvocg 6 Tavtoxpdtwp CEb¢ edixaiwoev, Comp. 87-89. 
Irencus, too (iv. 18, 2, sq.), distinguishes clearly between the righteousness 
of the law, and the new obedience which comes from faith; Meander, Hist. 
Dogm. p. 216. Tertull. Adv. Marc. v. 3: Ex fidei libertate justificatur 
homo, non ex legis scrvitute, quia justus ex fide vivit.* According to Clement 
of Alexandria, fazth is not only the key to the knowledge of God (Coh. p. 9), 
but by it we are also made the children of God, ib. p. 28 (comp. § 68, note 
1), and p. 69. Clement accurately distinguishes between theoretical and 
practical unbelief, and understands by the latter the want of susceptibility to 
Divine impressions, a carnal mind which would have every thing in a tangi- 
ble shape, Strom. ii. 4, p. 436. Origen in Num. Hom. xxvi, (Opp. iii. p. 
369): Impossibile est salvari sine fide. Comm. in Ep. ad Rom. Opp. iv. p. 
517: Etiamsi opera quis habeat ex lege, tamen, quia non sunt zdificata 
supra fundamentum fidei, quamvis videantur esse bona, tamen operatorem 
suum justificare non possunt, quod eis deest fides, qua est signaculum eorum, 
qui justificantur a Deo. 

* Clement, Cob. p. 90: "Q tij¢ dyiag Kat paxapiac tabrh¢ duvduews, J’ 
7¢ avOpwrowg ovpmoArteveTat Oedc Kk. T. A. Quis. Div. salv. p- 951: "Ooor 
yap ayana tie Tov Oedv, TooobTw Kal TAgoV Evdotépw Tov OLod napadierat. 
Ideal quietism, Peed. i. 13, p. 160: TéAog dé gore OeooeBetacg  didioc avd 


* It was natural, too, that Marcion should insist upon the Pauline view, in opposition 
to the Jewish dependence on works; see Neander, Hist. Dogm., (Ryland), p. 209. 
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ravatc év TH Bed. Comp. iii, 7, p. 277, 78 (in reference to riches in God), 
Strom. ii. 16, p. 467, 68, iv. 22, p. 627, 630. 

* Fert. Ad Uxor. i. 8: Quaedam sunt divine liberalitatis, quedam nostra 
operationis. Qua a Domino indulgentur, sua gratia gubernantur; quae ab 
homine captantur, studio perpetrantur, Cf. De Virg. Vel. 10; De Patient. 1, 
Adv. Hermog. 5. Justin M. and Clement of Alexandria ave favorable to 
synergism. Comp. Just. Apol. i. 10, Dial. c. Tr. § 32. Clem, of Alex. Coh. 
1,99. Strom. V. 13, p. 696, vii. 7, p. 860: ‘Q¢ dé 6 latpi¢ byelav napé- 
yeTaL TOig ovvEpyovor pds byelav, odtwo Kal 6 Ode THY didiov 
owtypiay Toig CvvEpyovat npdc yrdciv Te Kal ebnpayiay. Quis. 
Div. salv. p. 947: Bovdopévarg pdv yap 6 Oed¢ Taig wuyaic ouverurvel. 
So, too, Orig. Hom, in Ps, (Opp. T. ii, p. 571): Td tot. Aoytnod dyabdv 
uxTév éoviy tke Te Tio mpoapésewc abtob Kal tie ovurveotonc Oetac 
duvduews TH TA KdAALOTA TpoeAouévw ; comp. De Prine. iii, 1, 18 (Opp. i. 
p- 129), and 22, p. 187 (on Rom. ix. 16, and the apparent contradiction 
between 2 Tim. ii, 20, 21, and Rom. ix. 21). Cyprian, De Gratia Dei ad 
Donat. p. 8,4: Ceterum si tu innocentiz, si justitie viam teneas, si illapsa 
firmitate vestigii tui incedas, si in Deum viribus totis ac toto corde suspensus, 
hoc sis tantum quod esse cuspisti, tantum tibi ad licentiam datur, quantum 
gratize spiritalis augetur. Non enim, qui beneficiorum terrestrium mos est, 
in capessendo munere celesti mensura ulla vel modus est: profiuens largiter 
spiritus nullis finibus premitur, nec cercentibus claustris intra certa metarum 
spatia freenatur, manat jugiter, exuberat affluentur. Nostrum tantum sitiat 
pectus et pateat; quantum illuc fidei capacis afferimus, tantum gratie inun- 
dantis haurimus. De Orat, dom. p. 144 (208); Adv. Jud. iii. 25, ss. p. 72, 
42, ss. p. 77, 8s. 

* Hermas represented the predestination of God as dependent on his fore- 
knowledge, Lib. iii, Simil. 8, 6, likewise Justin Mf. Dial. c. Tryph. § 141. 
Tren, iv. 29, 2, p. 267. Minuc, Kel. c. 36. ert. adv. Mare. ii. 23. Clem. 
Al. Ped. i. 6, p. 114: Oldev ody (6 Osd¢) ob¢ KékAnner, ode céowKer. 
According to Strom. vi. p, 763, it is men’s own fault if they are not elected. 
They resemble those who voluntarily jump out of the vessel into the sea, 
“ Thus the practical sense of Cyprian rebelled against the doctrine of rigid 
predestination, of irresistible grace; he could not with so bold a front admit 
all the consequences which are found in the stupendous fabric of Augustine’s 
system.”—* That the bishop of Hippo still thought that he discovered his own 
orthodoxy in the writings of Cyprian, may perhaps be ascribed to nis joy at 
Jinding in him the premises, from which he drew the conclusions. Letiberg, 
p. 321.” 

* Origen is far from believing in the doctrime of reprobation. De Prine. 
iii, 1 (Opp. i. p. 115. Redep. p. 20), he calls those heterodox who adduce 
the passage relative to the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart, and other passages 
of the Old Test. of similar import in opposition to the atdrezoveroy of the 
human soul. He explains God’s dealings with Pharaoh from physical 
analogies: the rain falls upon different kinds of soil, and «auses different 
plants to grow; the sun both melts wax and hardens clay. Even in com- 
mon life it sometimes happens that a good master says to lis lazy servant 
spoiled by ind Ugence: I have spoiled you, not meaning that such was his 
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intention. Origen (as Schleiermacher in later times) sees in what is called 
reprobatio, only a longer delay of the grace of God. As a physician often 
employs those remedies which at first apparently produce bad effects, but 
heal the disease (homeceopathically ?) radically, instead of using such as effect 
a speedy cure, so God acts in his long suffering for men; be prepares their 
souls not only for the span of this short life, but for eternity, ibid. p. 121. 
(Redep. p. 26.) He adduces a similar illustration from the husband- 
man (after Matth. xiii. 8), and then goes on, p. 123: "Arrecpor yap tiv, 
we dv elot Tic, ai yal, Kat drepa Ta TobTwY 70n Kal TAEioTAa boa Ta 
Kivipata Kat al mpodéoetc kat ab émtBodal Kat ai dpuai, ov eic udvo¢ olKovdpoy 
dptoroc, kat Tove Katpodc émsoTdpEvoc, Kal Ta apudcovta BonOjpara Kar 
Tac dywydc Kai tac ddove, 6 THY bAwy Oed¢ Kal Tatip. See ibid. the inter. 
pretation of Ezek, xi. 19, and other passages. On the connection between 
Origen’s doctrine of predestination and his doctrine of the preéxistence of 
the soul, comp. De Prine. ii. 9, 7 (Opp. i. p. 99); Red. p. 220), in reference 
to Jacob and Esau. Origen also held, like the other fathers prior to the 
time of Augustine, that predestination was dependent on foreknowledge, 
Philoc. c. 25, on Rom. viii. 28, 29 (quoted by Miénscher, edit. by Von Célln, 
i. p. 369), “All the fathers of this period agree that God so far predestines 
men to blessedness or condemnation, as he foresees their free acts, by which 
they are made worthy of reward or punishment; but the foreseeing. these 
acts is not the cause of them, but the acts are the cause [ground] of the fore- 
knowledge.” Gieseler, Dogmengesch. p. 212. 


FIFTH DIVISION. 





THE CHURCH AND ITS MEANS OF GRACE, 


§ 71. 
THE CHURCH. 


Henke, H. Th. C., Historia antiquior Dogmatis de Unitate Ecclesie. Helmst. 1781. 
+Mohler, die Einheit der Kirche. Tiib. 1825. *Rothe, Rich. die Entwicklung des 
Begriffs der Kirche in ihrem ersten Stadium. (The third book of his work: die 
Anfiinge der christlichen Kirche und ihrer Verfassung. Wittenb. 1837, i. vol.) Gess, 
die Einheit der Kirche im Sinne Cyprians (in Studien der evangelischen Geistlichkcit 
Wirtembergs. Stuttgart, 1838, ii 1, p. 147). Huther, Cyprian, comp. § 26, note 9. 
Schenkel, see § 30, In reference to Rothe’s work: Petersen, A., die Idee der christ- 
lichen Kirche. Lpzg. 1839-44, 3 vols. 8. Jul. Miiller, Die unsichtbare Kirche (in 
the Deutsche Zeitschrift f, chr. Wiss. 1850, No. 2). J. Késtlin, Die katholische Auf- 
fassung von d. Kirche (ibid. 1855, Nos. 33, 46, 1856, No. 12). AMiinmchmeter, vou der 

a sichtbaren und unsichtbaren Kirche, Gétting. 1854. [Arthur Litton, The Church in 
its Idea, ete, Lond. 1851. Scherer, Esquisse @’une Theorie de )’Eglise chrétienne, 
1844. W. Palmer, Treatise on the Church, Am. ed. 2, 1841. On Cyprian’s view, 
Nevin in Mercersb. Rev. 1852, three articles. Zh, Kliefoth, Acht Bucher von d. 
Kirche, 1854, sq. Hauber in Herzog’s Realencyclop. Bd. vii. Riétschi, Die Begriffe 
sichtbare und unsichtbare Kirche, in Stud. und Krit. 1859, reviewing Minchmeier. 
J. H. Friedtieb, Schrift, Tradition, etc., Breslau, 1854. Thos. Greenwood, Cathedra 
Petri, 4 vols. Lond. 1856-60. Bishop Kaye, Government and Discipline of the 
Church in the First Three Centuries, Lond. 1855. F. C. Baur, Das Christenthum d. 
drei ersten Jahrh. 1860, p. 239, sq.] 


A holy Catholic Christian church, which is the communion of 
saints, was the expression used in the Christian confession of faith 
to denote the feeling of Christian fellowship which prevailed in the 
primitive church, though no exact definitions concerning the nature 
of the church are found previous to the time of Cyprian." Among 
the many images under which the church was represented, none . 
was so frequently employed as that of a mother, or of Noah’s ark. 
The fathers uniformly asserted, both in opposition to heretics, and 
to all who were not Christians, that there is no salvation out of the 
church,* but that all the fullness of the Divine grace is to be found in 
it” Clement of Alexandria, too, and Cyprian, yet more emphatically 
and in 4 realistic sensé, gave prominence to the unity of the church.? 
The definitions of the latter make an epoch in the history of this 


* This strongly defined church feeling is very marked in the writings of Jrencus. 
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doctrine. But he did not sufficiently distinguish between the his- 
torico-empirical, visible existence of the church (its body), and the 
idea of a church which is above the change of mere forms, and 
which is ever strugyfing tor a complete expression of its essence. 
This is shown in the Novatian controversy. Thus it happened that 
the apostolic Christian doctrine of a universal priesthood was mors 
and more superseded by the hierarchical aspirations of the bishops, 
and the internal was converted into the external.‘ The false ideal- 
ism of the Gnostics, and the subjective, heretical, and schismatical 
tendencies of separate sects, especially of the Montanists and the 
followers of Novatian (the primitive Puritans), form a striking con- 
trast with this false external unity of the Catholic church.* 


7“ The general character of the earlier period (previous to the time of 
Cyprian) is that of abstract indefiniteness. What the theologians of this 
period say concerning the nature of the church is so frequently void of clear- 
ness and precision, that it is almost impossible fully to ascertain their real sen- 
timents on this point; it is not uncommon to see the same fathers evading, 
or even rejecting, consequences which necessarily follow from their generas 
reasonings. They thus evince a fickleness (?) which prevents us from forming 
any decided and certain opinion as to their ideas of the nature of the church.” 
Rothe, |, c. p. 575, abridged. 

* Ou the term éxxAnoia in general (corresponding to the Hebrew rim: 
brp, naz, x7pe) Matt. xvi. 18, xviii, 17; 1 Cor. x. 32; Eph. i, 22; Col.i. 18, 
24; comp. Suicer, Thes. sub voce; Rothe, p. 74, ss.; and the anonymous 
work, Zukunft d. evang. Kirche, Leipz. 1849, p. 42: “The solemn and em- 
phatic meaning of the words, called, calling (kadeiv, KAfotc, KAnTot), which 
sound out to us from all parts of the writings of the New Testament, may 
have essentially contributed in lending to the word ecclesia, formed from the 
same root, its significance, as designating the whole company of the elect, the 
called.” The phrase éexAnoia xaOodck# first occurs in the inscription of the 
Ep. Smyrn. de mart. Polycarpi about the year 169 (Eus. iv.15). Comp. Jn. 
ad Smyrn. 8: “Qorep érov dv 7 Xprotd¢ "Igaode, txet f KabodArny exxanota. 
How great an importance the fathers were accustomed to attribute to the 
church, may be seen from Jreneus, Adv. Heer. iii. 4, 1, and iii. 24, (40). The 
church alone contains all the riches of truth: out of her there are nothing 
but thieves and robbers, pools with foul water: Ubi enim ecclesia, ibi et 
spiritus Dei, ubi spiritus Dei, illic ecclesia et omnis gratia (comp. Huther, |. c. 
p. 4, 5); iv. 31, 3, where the pillar of salt into which the wife of Lot was 
transformed, represents the imperishability of the church; and other pas- 
sages (comp. § 34, notes 1 and 2). Clement of Alexandria derives the term 
and the idea of énildqata from the elect forming a society, Coh. p. 69, and 
Ped. i. 6, p. 114: "Qe yap rd a a abtov Epyov éotl kai TovTo Kéopoe 
Dinudterar obtw¢ Kal To BobAnia abtod dvOpdtwy éotl owrnpia, Kal TobTO 
"ExkAnola Kéxdnras oldev ovv ob¢ KéxAqner, ode o€owkev. Comp. Strom. 
vii. 5, p. 846: Od yap viv tov Té70y, dAAd 76 dOpocoma THY éxAEKTdy 
"ExxAnoiay nado x, 7. A, Clement describes the church as a mother, Ped 
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i. 5, p. 1105 and as buth a mother and a virgin, c. 6, p. 123; in speaking of 
this subject in other places he indulges in allegories, p. 111, ss. The church 
is the body of the Lord, Strom. vii. 14, p. 885; comp. p. 899, 900 (765 
Sylb.). Though Clement asserts that only the true Gnostics (ot év TH 
émcornuy) form the church, yet he does not so much contrast with them 
those who have only faith, as the heretics who have only opinions (oinatc), 
and the heathen who live in total ignorance (dyvota), Strom, vii. 16, p. 894, 
(760 Sylb.). Origen also, though, gencrally speaking, he judges mildly of 
heretical or sectarian opinions (Contra Cels. iii. § 10-13), knows of no salva- 
tion out of the church, Hom. iii. in Josuam (Opp. ii. p. 404): Nemo semet- 
ipsum decipiat, extra hance domum, i. e, extra ecclesiam nemo salvetur, and 
Selecta in Iob. ibid. iii. p. 501, 502. Yet with him every thing turns upon 
a living union with Christ: Christus est lux vera . . . . ex cujus lumine 
illuminata ecclesia etiam ipsa lux mundi efficitur, illuminans eos qui in tenebris 
sunt: sicut et ipse Christus contestatur discipulis suis, dicens: Vos estis lux 
mundi; ex quo ostenditur, quia Christus quidem lux est Apostolorum, Apostoli 
vero lux munai. Jpsi enim sunt non habentes maculam vel rugam aut aliquid 
hajuscemods vera ecclesia (Hom, i in Gen. Opp. i. p. 54). Consequently, a dis- 
tinction between the true and the false church! As to the views of Tertul- 
lian, we must make a distinction between those which he held prior, and those 
which he entertained subsequent to his conversion to Montauism. Comp. Weaz- 
der, Antign.*p. 264, ss. The principal passages relative to his early opinions 
are: De Preescript. ¢. 21, ss. 32, 835; De Bapt.c.8; De Orat. c. 2, where 
the above figures about the ark of Noah, and the mother, are carried out at 
length (see Ménscher, ed. by von Célln, i. p. 70). So, too, Cyprian, Ep. 4, 
p. 9: Neque enim vivere foris possunt, cum domus Dei una sit, et nemini 
salus esse, nisi in ecclesia possit. He, too, adduces a profusion of similar im- 
ages. Comp. note 3. 


“ The common opinion, that the proposition: quod extra ecclesia nulla salus, or : de ecclesia, 
extra quam nemo potest esse salvus, was for the first time laid down by Augustine, in 
the fourth century, én the Donatist controversy, is incorrect. It was only the necessary 
consequence and application of earlier principles, and was distinctly implied in the form 
which the doctrine of the church had assumed since the time of Ireneus. Hence we find 
in the writings of the latter many allusions to it, though he does not nake use of this formula 
of terror.” Marheineke (in Daub und Creuzers Studien, iii. p. 187). 


* On the unity of the church, see Clem. Al. Ped. i. 4, p. 108; ¢. 6, p. 
123: 'Q Oaiparog protinod: eic pav 6 tTév GAwy rathp cig d& Kal 6 TéV 
bdwy Adyoc Kal TO Tredpa TO dytov Ev Kal 76 abTd TavTayot” pia OF wovn 
ylvera ptnp TapOévoc kK. T. A. Strom, i, 18, p. 375, vil.6, p. 848, and 
other passsages. Concerning the opinion of Yertull. comp. the passages 
before cited. Cyprian wrote a separate work on the doctrine of the unity 
of the church about the year 251: De Unitate Ecclesie, with which, how- 
ever, several of his extant letters (see note 4) should be compared. He adds 
some new images to those used by Tertullian, as illustrative of this unity : 
the sun which breaks into many rays; the tree with its many branches, and 
the one power in the tough root ; the one source which gives rise to many 
brooks: Avelle radium solis a corpore, divisionem lucis unitas non capit: ab 
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arbore frange ramum, fractus germinare non poterit; a fonte precide rivum, 
precisus arescet. Sic ecclesia Domini luce perfusa per orbem totum radios 
suos porrigit, etc. He also carries out at great length the image of the one 
mother: Illius foetu nascimur, illius lacte nutrimur, spiritu ejus animamur, 
He who has not the church for his mother, has no longer God for his father 
(De Unit. Eccles. 5, 6). After the analogy of the Old Test. faithlessness 
toward the church is compared to adultery. The Trinity itself is an image 
of the unity of the church (comp. Clement, 1. ¢.); also the coat of Christ 
which could not be rent, the passover which must be eaten in one house; the 
one dove in Solomon’s Song; the house of Rahab which was alone preserved, 
etc. Quite in consistence with such notions, but harshly, he maintains, that 
martyrdom out of the church, so far from being meritorious, is rather an 
aggravation of sin: Esse martyr non potest, qui in ecclesia non est.... 
Occidi talis potest, coronari non potest, etc. Comp. Rettd. 241, ss., p. 355, 
ss. p. 867, ss. Huther, p. 52-59. (Comp. the passages quoted by AMiin- 
scher, 1. c. p. 70, ss.) - 

* If the genuineness of the epistles of Ignatius (even of the shorter recen- 
sion) were fully established, they would prove beyond all dispute that s 1bmis- 
sion to the bishops was considered as a doctrine of the church at 4 very 
early period. Comp. Ep. ad Smyrn. c. 8: Idvtec tw émioxdrw dxodovbeire, 
a Insot¢ Xpiotd¢ TH trarpi, etc., ad Polyc. c. 6: TH émoxdnw tpookéyete, 
iva kat 6 Oeb¢ tpiv; ad Eph.c. 4: [Ipéres buiv ovytpéyery ti tov érioKé- 
mov yvaun, Step Kar roveite. Td yap ddtovéuacrov iuev mpeoBvtépioy, 
tov Ocov dédtov, odTwE ovvApuooTaL TH emLoK6Ty), WC Yopdar KLOdpa.] ad 
Magn. c. 6; ad Philad. c. 7; ad Trall. c. 2: [’Avayxaioy ovy got... .dvev 
tov émoxdrov pndév mpdooev tude, ddd’ bzoTdooaobe Kal TO TpecBuTe- 
pio.] Comp. Rothe, p. 445, ss. and Bunsen, p. 93. ren, iii. 14, iv. 26, 
(43), v. 20. On the succession of the bishops: iii. 3 (primacy of the Romish 
church) ; comp. with it Meander, Church Hist. (Torrey), i. 204, [ Gieseler, 
i. 150, note 10; Kuhn (R. C.) in Theol. Quartalschrift, 1858, p. 205.] 
Though Tertullian at first appeared willing, De Prescr. c. 32, to concede to 
the church: of Rome the precedence over other churches, yet, after his con- 
version to Montanism, he combatted the pretensions of the Romish bishops, 
De Pud. 21; he there alludes particularly to the words of Christ addressed 
to Peter: dabo tibi claves ecclesie—and maintains that the word ¢2bz refers 
to Peter alone, and not to the bishops. He supposed that the spiritually- 
minded (mvevjatixot) were the successors of Peter, and distinguished be- 
tween the ecclesia spiritus per spiritales homines (in which the Trinity 
dwells), and tat ecclesia, which is composed of the sum total of the bishops 
(numerus episcoporum). On this ground (but not in the purely apostolic 
sense) he defended the idea of a spiritual priesthood, Meander, Antignosti- 
cus, p. 258-59, and p. 272. On the contrary, Cyprian conceives that the 
true priestly dignity is expressed in the episcopal power itself (not indeed in 
that of the Romish bishops exclusively, but in that of all the bishops collect 
ively, which he views in its solidarity, as if it were one man), and thinks 
that the unity of the church is represented by the successors of the aposties ; 
so that he who is not with the bishops, is not with the church. Comp. 
especially the following epistles: 45, 52, 55, 64, 66, 67, 69, 74, 76 (c. 2), 
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see Huther, p. 59, ss, Rettberg, p- 367, ss. Gress, p. 150, ss Meander, 
Church Hist., i. 214 (Torrey’s transl.). Here, however, the Alexandrian 
school takes a different and contrasted view. According to Origen (Com- 
ment. in Matth. xii. 10), all true believers are also métpot, of whom holds 
good the word spoken to Peter. Comp. De Orat. c. 28, and N. eander, Hist. 
Dog. (Ryland), p. 224, 

* Wherever the term éx«Anoéa occurs in the Clementine Homilies (Hom. 
iil, 60, 65, 67, p. 653, ss.; vii. 8, p. 680; Credner, iii. p. 308; Baur, p. 373), 
it is to be understood in a limited sense. They do not rise to the idea of a 
catholic church, although they indicate the tendency to a strict, hierarchical 
church constitution; comp. Schliemann, u. s. page 4, 247, sq. Concerning 
the Ebionites, Epiphanius observes, Her. 30, 18, p. 142: Lvvaywyiy dé 
obto Kadovar TI} Eavtdv exxAnaiav Kad obyd exxAnoiay. Comp. Credner, 
i. p. 236. The Ebionitic tendency converted. the idea of a church into that 
of a Jewish synagogue sect, the Gnostics refined it into an idealistic world 
of sons (Baur, p. 172); there a body without life, here a phantom without 
body. For the views of the Montanists concerning the church (vera, pudica, 
sancta, virgo: Tertull, de pudic. 1), which, as a spiritual church, is com- 
posed of homines pneumatici, see Schwegler, Montanismus, p. 47, ss. 229, ss. 
The Montanists made no more distinction between the visible and invisible 
church than did the catholic church; but they prepared the way for it. 
See Schwegler, p. 232. 


§ 72, 


BAPTISM. 


Voss, G. J., De Baptismo, disputt. xx. Opp. Amstel. 1701, fol. T. vii Dfatthies, C. St, 
Baptismatis Expositio biblica, historica, dogmatica. Berol. 1831. Walch, J. G., His- 
toria Pacdo-baptismi 4 priorum szecul. Jen. 1739, 4. (Mise. Sacr. Amstel. 1744, 4.) 
[Zobinson, the History of Baptism, Lond. 1790. Halley, R., The Sacraments. P. 1. 
Baptism. Lond. 1844.] J. W. F. Héfling, Das Sacrament der Taufe, nebst anderen 
damit zusammenhangenden Acten der Initiation, 2 Bde. Erl. 1846. [Zdward Beecher, 
Baptism with reference to its Import and Modes, New York, 1849. Bunsen’s Hippo- 
lytus, vol. iii, Wall, W., Hist. of Infant Baptism, 2 vols, 1705, 2 vols. 1862. Leopold 
on Tertullian’s views on Infant Baptism in the Zeitschrift f£ d. Hist. Theol. 1854, p. 
172. On Origen on Infant Baptism, see Journal of Sacr. Lit. 1853; Christian Review 

. (Chase), 1854. E. B. Pusey, in Tracts for the Times, No. 67, 3d ed. 1840. Chrono- 
logical Catena on Baptism, Lond. 1852. W. Goode, Effects of Infant Baptism, 1851. 
Rk. J. Wiiberforce, Doctrine of Holy Baptism, 1851. J. B. Mozley, Primitive Doctrine 
of Baptismal Regeneration, Lond. 1856. J. Gibson, Testimony of Script. and Fathers 
of first five centurics to Nature aad Effects of Baptista, Lond. 1854.] 


The doctrine of baptism stands in intimate connection with the 
doctrine of the church. From the founding of Christianity great 
efficacy was attached to baptism in relation to the forgiveness of 
sins and to regeneration.’ Some of the fathers, especially [rencus, 
Tertullian, and Cyprian, in treating of this subject, as well as of 


the doctrine of the church, often indulged in exaggerated, fanciful, 
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and absurd allegories, and symbolisms,? while Origen draws a more 
distinct line between the external sign and the thing signified? In- 
fant baptism had not come into general use before the time of Zertul- 
lian ; and this futher, the most strenuous advocate of the doctrine of 
original sin, nevertheless opposed paedo-baptism, on the ground that 
the age of innocence does not need cleansing from sin.* Origen, on the 
contrary, is in favor of infant baptism.’ In the time of Cyprian it 
became more general in the African church, so that the African bishop 
Fdus, appealed to the analogy of circumcision under the Old Test. 
dispensation, and proposed to delay the performance of the ceremony 
of baptism to the eighth day, which, however, Cyprian did not allow.‘ 
The baptism of newly converted persons was still frequently deferred 
till the approach of death (Baptismus Clinicorum).’—During this 
period a question arose, intimately connected with the doctrine of 
the nature of the church, viz., whether the baptism of heretics was 
to be accounted valid, or whether a heretic who returned to the 
Catholic church was to be rebaptized ? In opposition to the usage 
of the Eastern and African churches, which was defended by Cyprian, 
the principle was established in the Romish church under Stephen, 
that the rite of baptism, if duly performed, was always valid, and 
its repetition contrary to the tradition of the church (7. e., the 
Romish church). Baptism was entirely rejected by some Gnostic 
sects, while it was held in high esteem by the Marcionites and 
Valentinus, But the mode of baptism which they adopted was 
altogether different from that of the Catholic church, and founded 
upon quite another principle*® The idea of a baptism of blood 
originated with martyrdom, and found, response in the sympathies 
of the age.” 


* Concerning the baptism of Christ and of the Apostles, comp. the works 
on Biblical Theology, and in reference to the mode of baptism (immersion, 
formula, ete.), see the works on Archeology. Augusti, vol. vii. As to the 
words used at baptism, baptism in the name of Christ alone seems to be more 
ancient than in the name of the three persons of the Trinity ; comp. Héfling, 
p- 35, 8q. On the terms: Barriopa, Bantoudc, AodTpov, pwttopdc, oppayic, 
and others, comp. the Lexicons. Respecting baptism as it was practiced pre- 
vious to the appearance of Christ, see Schneckenburger, tiber das Alter der 
jdischen Proselytentaufe und deren Zusammenhang mit dem johanneischen 
und christlichen Ritus, Berlin, 1828, where the literature is given, [and J7al- 
ley, R., Lect, on the Sacraments, P.i. Baptism, p. 111-161]. Like the Apos- 
tles, the first teachers of the church regarded baptism, not as a mere ritual 
act, but as having its objective results. “Baptism was to them not merely a 
significant symbol, representing to the senses the internal consecration and 
renewal of the soul, but an efficacious medium for really conveying to be-- 
lievers the blessings of the gospel, and especially the benefits of the sacrificial 
death of Christ.” Semisch, Justin d. Mart. ii, 426. 
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* On the magical influence which the Clementine Homilics ascribe to 
water, in connection with the notions widely spread in the East, comp. e. y 
Hom. ix. and x.; see Baur, Gnos. p. 872. Credner, |. ¢. ii. p. 286, and iii, 
p. 803. Concerning the Ebionites, it is said by Epiph., Indicul. ti, p. 53: ‘Te 
ddwp avti Oeod Exovor, comp. Her. 30. Together with the symbolisin of the 
cross, we find in the writings of the apostolical fathers a symbolical interpre 
tation of water: Barn. 11. Hermas, Pastor, Vis. ii. 3; Mand. iv. 8; Simil, 
ix. 6. Justin M. (Apol. i. 61) contrasts regeneration by the baptismal water 
with natural birth é§ bypa¢ omopdc. By the latter we are téxva avdynne, 
ayvoiac; by the former réxva mpoapécews Kal emoriinc, ddéoesd¢ te 
duapti@v ; hence the Aodzpor is also called @wreoudc. Comp. Dial. c. Tr. 
c. 13 and 14, where the contrast between baptism and Jewish lustrations is 
urged. Theoph. Ad, Aut. ii. 16, applies the blessing God pronounced on the 
fifth day of the work of creation upon the creatures which the waters brought 
forth, to the water used in baptism, Clement of Alexandria, Peed. i. 6, p. 113, 
connects the baptism of Christians with the baptism of Jesus. Ile became 
rédetog only by it. And so it is with us: Bamrigéuevoe putiCdueda, pwril6- 
uevoe viorrorovpeda, vioroovpwevor Tedecotpeba, TeAELovpevor atrabavaTico= 
ueOa, Baptisin is a ydprowa. Comp. also p. 116, 117, where the baptized, 
in allusion to the cleansing power of water, are called divArGépuevoc (filtered). 
On account of the union between the element and the Logos, or his power 
and spirit, he also calls baptism bdwp Aoyzndv ; Coh. p. 79. All former lus- 
trations are abolished by baptism, being all included in it, Strom. iii. 12, p. 
548, 749. Jren. iii. 17 (19), p. 208 (224). As dough can not be made of 
dry flour without the addition of some fluid, so we, the many, can not be 
united in one body in Christ without the cement of water which comes down 
from heaven; and as the earth is quickened and rendered fruitful by dew and 
rain, so Christianity by the heavenly water, ete. Tertullian wrote a separate 
treatise on this subject, entitled De Baptismo. Though he rejects the notion 
of a merely magical and mechanical blotting out of sins by baptism, and 
makes the efficacy of baptism dependent on repentance (De Peenitentia, c. 6), 
yet he takes occasion, from the cosmical and physical importance of water, 
to adduce numerous analogies. Water (felix sacraientum aque nostra, qua 
abluti delictis pristine: ceecitatis in vitam eternam ‘liberamur!) is in his view 
the element in which Christians alone feel at home, as the small fishes which 
follow the great fish (IXOYZ). Heretics, on the contrary, are the amphibious 
generation of vipers and snakes that can not live in wholesome water. Water 
is of great importance for the whole universe. The Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters—so upon the waters of baptism. As the church 
is compared with the ark (see the previous §), so the water of baptism is con- 
trasted with the deluge, and the dove of Noah is a type of the dove—the Spirit.* 


* Concerning these manifold allegorical interpretations of fish, dove, etc., comp. Minter, 
Sinnbilder der Christen, and Augusti in his essay: Die Kirchenthiere, in vol. xii. of bis 
work on the Antiquities of the Christian Church. But Tertullian rightly says in reference 
to himself: Vereor, ne laudes aque potius quam baptismi rationes videar congregasse ! 
[See also the works of Didron, Piper, Twining, etc. as referred to iu § 8, supra. On the 
representation of baptism in the Catacombs, see Perret’s work, ubi supra, and Dubliz 
Review, Dec. 1858.] 
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As power is inherent in all water, it is indifferent what kind of water is 
used. The water of the Tiber possesses the same power as the water of 
Jordan ; still water produces the same effects as running water, De Bapt. 4: 
Omnes aque de pristina originis prerogativa sacramentum sanctificationis 
consequuntur, invocato Deo. Supervenit enim statim Spiritus de ceelis et 
aquis superest, sanctificans eas de semetipso, et ita sanctificate: vim sanctifi- 
candi combibunt. He also compares (c. 5) the baptismal water with the 
pool of Bethesda; as the latter was troubled by an angel, so there is a spe- 
cial angel of baptism (angelus baptismi), who prepares the way for the Holy 
Spirit. (Non quod in aquis Spiritam Sanctum consequamur, sed in aqua 
emundati sub angelo Spiritui Sancto praparamur.)—[On Tertullian, comp. 
Leopold, in Zeitschrift f, Hist. Theol. 854; and Bibl. Sacra (Andover), 1846, 
p. 680-91, 1848, p. 308, sq.] Cyprian spoke of the high importance of 
baptismal water from his own experience, de Grat. ad Donat. p. 3. He does 
not indeed maintain that water purifies as such (peccata enim purgare et 
hominem sanctificare aqua sola non potest, nisi habeat ct Spiritam S. Ep. 74, 
p- 213), but his comparisons make the impression of a magical efficacy of 
water, The devil was cast out of Pharaoh, when he and all his host were 
drowned in the Red Sea (the sea is a symbol of baptism, according to 1 Cor. 
x.) ; for the power of the devil only reaches to the margin of the water. As 
scorpions and snakes are strong on dry land, but lose their strength, and must 
vomit their poison, when thrown into water, so the unclean spirits. In short, 
whenever water is mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures, the Punic symbolism 
is at once applied to it—* it ts, therefore, not at all surprising, that the rock 
in the wilderness, as well as the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well, and many 
others, are regarded as types of baptism.”  Rettberg, p. 332. 

* The term otuBodor itself, which Origen uses Adv. Cels, iii. (Opp. i. p. 
481), and Comment. in Joh. (Opp. iv. p. 132), indicates a more or less dis- 
tinct idea of the difference between the image and the thing which it rep- 
resents. Nevertheless (oddév 7rrov), from the last-mentioned passage it is 
evident that he also considers baptism as something kar’ abr, viz., dpyy cat 
Thy} Kapiondrwr Oeiwy, because it is administered in the name of the divine 
Trias. Comp. Hom. in Lue. xxi. (Opp. i. p. 957). 

4 The passages from Scripture cited in favor of infant baptism as a usage 
of the primitive church are doubtful, and prove nething: viz. Mark x. 143 
Matt. xviii. 4,6; Acts i. 38, 39,41; Acts x. 48; 1 Cor.i.163; Col. ii. 11, 
12. [Comp. #. Beecher, Baptism, its Imports and Modes, i. 1849. Leonard 
Woods, Works, Andover, 1850, vol. 11. MW. Z. Rice, Baptism, its Mode, 
Subjects, etc., New York, 1856, &. Wardlaw, Scriptural Authority of Inf. 
Baptism. ipley, in Christ. Rev, Oct. 1841. R. Halley, on the Sacraments. 
I. Baptism, (Cong. Lect. England.) Waterland’s Works, ii. 171, sq.] Justin 
Mart. Apol.i. 15, speaks of paOntetecOar éx raidwv, but this does not 
necessarilv involve baptism; comp. Semisch, ii, 431, sq. Nor does the 
earliest definite passage in the writings of the fathers, Zren, Adv, Heer. ii. 22, 
4, p. 147 (see § 68, note 1), afford any absolute proof. It only expresses the 
beautiful idea that Jesus was Redeemer én every stage of life, and for every 
stage of life; but it does not say that he. redeemed children by the water of 
baptism, unless baptism is interpreted into the term renasct (comp., however, 
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Thiersch, in the Zeitschrift f. d. Luth. Theol. 1841, p.177, and Héfling, Die 
Taufe, p. 112).* Just as little can this passage prove any thing against the 
usage. That, on the other hand, infant baptism was customary in Tertul- 
dian’s times, is proved by his opposition to it. De Bapt. 18. He alleges the 
following reasons against it: 1. The importance of baptism—not even earthly 
goods are intrusted to those under age; 2. The consequent responsibility of 
the sponsors; 3. The innocence of children (quid festinat innocens ztas ad 
Temissionem peccatorum ?) ; 4, The necessity of being previously instructed 
in religion (Ait quidem Dominus: nolite eos prohibere ad me venire. Veniant 
ergo dum adolescunt, veniant dum discunt, dum quo veniant docentur; fiant 
Christiani cum Christum nosse potuerint) ; 5. The great responsibility which 
the subject of baptism takes upon him (Si qui pondus intelligant baptismi, 
magis timebunt consecutionem, quam dilationem). From the last-mentioned 
reason he recommends even to grown-up persons (single persons, widows, etc.) 
to delay baptism till they are either married, or have formed the firm resolution 
to live a single life. Comp. Weander, Antignosticus, p. 209, 210. [ Robinson, 
l.c. ch, xxi. p. 164, ss.] 

* The views of Origen, Comm. in Ep. ad Rom. v. (Opp. iv. p. 565), in 
Ley. Hom. viii. (Opp. i. p. 230), in Lucam (Opp. iii. p. 948), were connected 
with his notions concerning the stain in natural generation (comp. § 63, note 
4). But it is worthy of notice, that in the first of the above passages he 
calls infant baptism @ rite derived from the Apostles: [Ecclesia ab apostolis 
traditionem accepit etiam parvulis baptismum dare. Scicbant enim illi 
quibus mysteriorum secreta commissa sunt divinorum, quod essent in omni- 
bus genuine sordes peccati, que per aquam et spiritum ablui deberent.] And 
so it was held to be, in the third century, in the North African, Alexandrian, 
and Syrian-Persian church; Mani among the Persians appealed to infant 
baptism as customary (August. c. Julian, iii, 187); comp. Neander, Hist. 
Dogm. (Ryland), p. 234. [On Origen’s views compare Journal of Sacred 
Lit, 1853, and Bunsen’s Hippolytus, vol. iii.] 

* See Cypr. Ep, 59 (written in the name of 66 occidental bishops; Ep. 64, 
edit. Fell, Oxon). Cyprian maintains that infants should be baptized as soon 
as is possible: it is, however, remarkable that his argument in favor of 
infant baptism is not founded upon the guilé of original sin, but upon the 
innocence of infants. Tertullian, on the other hand, urges this very reason 
in opposition to infant baptism. But Cyprian looks more at the beneficial 
effects it is designed to produce, than at the responsibility which is attached 
to it. As we do not hesitate to salute the new-born, yet innocent babe, with 
the holy kiss of peace, “ since we still see in him the fresh handiwork of God,” 
so we should not raise any objection to his being baptized. Comp. Rettd. p. 
831. Meander (Torrey’s transl.), i. 314, 

7 On this custom, comp. the works on ecclesiastical history and antiqui- 
ties; Cyprian, Ep. 76 (69, Edit. Ox. p. 185), where some very thorny ques- 
tions are raised respecting sprinkling, [Ainscher, |. c. i. p. 464.] Against 
the delay : Const. Apost. vi. 15, so far as it proceeds from depreciation or levity. 


* Giescler, in his Dogmengesch, maintains that renasci can here be understood only af 
baptism; Neander, Hist. Dog. (Ryland), p. 230, is more reserved. 
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Tertullian allows even laymen, but not women, to administer the rite of bap 
tism in cases of emergency; de Bapt. c. 17. Comp. Const. Apost. iii. ¢. 9-11. 

* Clement of Alexandria recognizes only that baptism as valid which is 
administered in the catholic church: Td Bdrriopa 7d alpetixdy od« oiKetor 
Kal yvjotov bdwp, Strom. i. 19, p. 375: so, too, Zert. De Bapt. c. 15: Unus 
omnino baptismus est nobis tam ex Domini evangelio, quam ex Apostoli lit- 
teris, quoniam unus Deus et unum baptisma et una ecclesia in ceelis.... 
Heretici autem nullum habent consortium nostre discipline, quos extraneos 
utique testatur ipsa ademptio communicationis. Non debeo in illis cognos- 
cere, quod mihi est preceptum, quia non idem Deus est nobis et illis, nee 
unus Christus, i. e. idem: ideoque nec baptismus unus, quia non idem. 
Quem quum rite non habeant, sine dubion on habent. Comp. De Pud. 19; De 
Preser, 12.—The Phrygian synods of Iconium and Synnada (about the year 
235) pronounced the baptism of heretics invalid, see the letter of Firmilian, 
bishop of Czesarea, to Cyprian (Ep. 75), Eus. vii. 7. [Mfanscher ed. by von 
Célln, i. p. 473.] A synod held at Carthage (about the year 200), under 
Agrippinus, had used similar language; see Cypr. Ep. 73 (ad Jubianum, p. 
129, 130, Bal.). Cyprian adopted the custom of the Asiatic and African 
churches, and insisted that heretics should be re-baptized; though according 
to him this was not a repetition of the act of baptism, but the true baptism; 
comp. Ep. 71, where he uses baptizari, but not re-baptizari, in reference to 
heretics. Concerning the subsequent controversy with Stephen, comp, 
Neander, Church Hist., i. 319, sq. Rettberg, p. 156, ss. The epistles 69-7£ 
of Cyprian refer to this subject. Stephen recognized baptism administered 
by heretics as valid, and merely demanded the laying on of hands as signifi- 
cant of panitentia (with oblique reference to Acts viii. 17). The African 
bishops, on the other hand, restricted this latter rite to those who had once 
been baptized in the catholic church, but afterwards fallen away and returned 
back again; and they appealed to the custom observed by the heretics 
themselves in confirmation of their view. Such dapsi could, of course, not 
be re-baptized. The African usage was confirmed by the synods of Carthage 
(held in the years 255 and 256). Comp. Sententiae Episcoporum Ixxxii. de 
baptizandis hereticis, in Cypr. Opp. p. 229 (Fell). [On the whole contro- 
versy comp. Méanscher ed. by von Célln, i. p. 472-75, Laurence, Lay 
Baptism invalid, 1712, sq. Anonymi Scriptoris de Rebaptismate liber, in 
Routh’s licliquie Sacre, v. 283-328. Waterland’s Letters on Lay Baptism, 
Works, vi. 73-235. Shepherd’s Hist. of Church of Rome, 1852.] 

* Theod. Fab, Her. i. c. 10. On the question whether the sect of the 
Cainiane (vipera venenatissima, Tert.), to which Quintilla of Carthage, an 
opponent of baptism, belonged, was identical with the Gnostic Cainites ; sce 
Weander, Antignosticus, p. 193; Church Hist. ii. 476; Hist. Dogm. 229-31. 
Some of the objections to baptism were the following: it is below the dig- 
nity of the Divine to be represented by any thing earthly: Abraham was 
justified by faith alone; the apostles themselves were not baptized,* and 
Paul attaches little importance to the rite (1 Cor. i, 17).—That the majcrity 
of the Gnostics held baptism iu high esteem, is evident from the circumstance 


* To the remark of some: Tunc apostolos baptismi vicem implesse, quum in navicula 
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that they laid great stress on the baptism of Jesus, see Baur, Gnosis, p. 2243 
but they advocated it on very different grounds from those of the orthodox 
church. On the threefold baptism of the Marcionites, and further particu- 
lars, comp. the works treating on this subject: respecting the Clementine 
Homilies, see Credner, iii. p. 308. 

* Orig. Exh, ad Mart. i. p. 292, with reference to Mark x. 38: Luke xii, 
50. Tert. De Bapt. 16: Est quidem nobis etiam secundum lavacrum, unom 
et ipsum, sangutnis scilicet...... {los duos baptismos de vulnere perfossi 
lateris emisit : quatenus qui in sanguinem cjus crederent, aqua lavarentur; 
qui aqua lavissent, etiam sanguinem potarent. Hic est baptismus, qui lava- 
crum et non acceptum representat, et perditum reddit. Comp. Scorp. c. 6. 
Cyprian Ep. 73, and especially De Exh. Martyr. p. 168, 69. According to 
him the baptism of blood is in comparison with the baptism of water, in 
gratia majus, in potestate sublimius, in honore pretiosius; it is, baptisma, in 
quo angeli baptizant, b. in quo Deus et Christus ejus exultant, b. post quod 
nemo jam peccat, b. quod fidei nostra incrementa consummat, b. quod nos 
de mundo recedentes statim Deo copulat. In aque baptismo accipitur pec- 
catorum remissa, in sanguinis corona virtutum. Heretics are profited neither 
by the baptism of blood, nor by that of water, but the former is of some 
service to the catechumens who are not yet baptized. Retiberg, p. 382. 
Comp. also Acta Martyr. Perpet. et Fel. ed Oxon. p. 29, 30, and Dodwell, 
De secundo Martyrii Baptismo, in his Diss. Cypr. XIIL* 


§ 73. 
THE LORD'S SUPPER. ' 


Schulz, D., die christl Lehre vom Abendmahl, nach dem Grundtexte des N. Test. Lpz. 
1824, 31 (exegetical and dogmatic). Works on the History of this Doctrine: *Mar- 
heineke, Phil. Ss. Patrum de Presentia Christi in Coona Domini sententia triplex, s. 
sacre Eucharistize Historia tripartita. Heidelb. 1811, 4. Meyer, Karl, Versuch einer 
Geschichte der Transsubstantiationslebre, mit Vorrede von Dr. Paulus. Heidelb. 
1832. +Déllinger, J. J. J., die Lehre von der Eucharistie in den 3 ersten Jalrhun- 
derten. Mainz, 1826. *A. Ebrard, des Dogma vom h. Abendmahl und seine 
Geschichte. Frankf. 1845. Engelhardt, J. G. W., Bemerkungen wtber die Gesch. d. 
Lehre vom Abendmahl in den drei ersten Jahrb. in Illgen’s Zeitschrift f d. hist. 


1 


fluctibus adspersi operti sunt, ipsum quoque Petrum per mare ingredientem satis mersum. 
Tertullian replies (De Bapt. 12): aliud est adspergi vel intercipi violentia maris, aliud 
tingui disciplina religionis, 

* Though the parallel drawn between the baptism of blood and that of water has 4 
basis in the whole symbolical tendency of the age, yet in its connection with the doctrine of 
the fathers it appears to be more than a mere rhetorical figure. Like the comparison 
instituted between the death of the martyrs and that of Jesus, as well as the notions con- 
cerning penance, it rests upon the equilibrium which the writers of that period were 
desirous to maintain between the free will of man, and the influence of Divir.e grace. 
In the baptism of water man appears as a passive recipient, in the baptism of blood he 
acts with spontaneity. 
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Theol 1842 *Héjling, J. W. F, Die Lehre der altesten Kirche vom Opfer ira Leben 
und Cultus der Christen. Erlang. 1851. Kahnis, Lehre vom Abendmahl. Leipz. 
1851. Riukert, L. J, Das Abendmahl, sein Wesen und seine Gesch. in der alten 
Kirche, Leipz. 1856. 

[Rinck, W. F, Lehrbegriff vom heilig. Abendmahl in den ersten Jahrh., in Zeitschrift f 
d. hist. Theol. 1853, p. 331-334. Julius Miiller, article Abendmahl in Herzog’s 
Realencyclop., cf. Strébel on the Zeitschrift f luth. Theol. .854. Jeremy Taylor, on 
the Real Presence. Watcriand, on the Eucharist, works, iv. 476-798, v. 125-292. 
Hampden's Bampton Lects. (3d ed. 1848), Lect. viii Robert Halley, The Sacraments, 
Part II. (Cong. Lect. 1851). Robt. J. Wilberforce, Doctrine of Eucharist, 1853 (cf. 
Christ. Rembr. 1853. Church Review, New Haven, 1854). W. Goode, Nature of 
Christ’s Presence in Euch. 2, 1856. . B. Pusey, The Real Presence, 1853-7. Philip 
Freeman, Principles of Divine Service, Lond. 1855-7 (cf. Christ. Rembr. Jan. 1858). 
Turton (Bp.) on the Eucharist, and Wiseman’s reply (rep. in his Essays), 1854, 


The Christian church attached, from the beginning, a high and 
mysterious import’ to the bread and wine used in the Lord’s Supper, 
as the symbols~of the body and blood of Christ (Hucharist),? 
to be received by the church with thanksgiving, It was not 
the tendency of the age to analyze the symbolical in a critical 
and philosophical manner, and to draw metaphysical distinctions 
between its constituent parts—viz., the outward sign on the one 
hand, and the thing represented by it on the other. On the con- 
trary, the real and the symbolical were so blended, that the symhol 
did not supplant the fact, nor did the fact dislodge the ‘symbol. 
Thus it happens that in the writings of the fathers of this period we 
meet with passages which speak distinctly of signs, and at the same 
time with others which speak openly of a real participation in the 
body and blood of Christ. Yet we may already discern some lead- 
ing tendencies.’ Ignatius, as well as Justin and Irenceus,* laid great 
stress on the mysterious connection subsisting between the Logos 
and the elements; though this union was sometimes misunderstood, 
in a superstitious sense, or perverted, in the hope of producing 
magical effects. Tertullian and Cyprian, though somewhat favor- 
able to the supernatural, are, nevertheless, representatives of the 
symbolical interpretation.” The Alexandrian school, too, espoused 
the latter view, though the language of Clement on this subject 
(intermingling an ideal mysticism) is less definite than that of 
Origen." In the apostolical fathers, and, with more definite refer- 
ence to the Lord’s Supper, in the writings of Justin and Irenceus, 
the idea of a sacrifice already occurs ; by which, however, they did 
not understand a daily repeated propitiatory sacrifice of Christ (in 
the sense of the Romish church), but a thank-offering to be pre- 
sented by Christians themselves.* This idea, which may have had 
its origin in the custom of offering oblations, was brought into con- 
nection with the service for the commemmoration of the dead, and 
thus imperceptibly prepared the way for the later doctrine of 
masses for the deceased.’ It further led to the notion of a sacrifice 
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which is repeated by the priest (but only symbolically), an idea 
first found in Cyprian.” It is not quite certain, but probable, that 
the Ebionites celebrated the Lord’s Supper as a commemorative 
feast ; the mystical meals of some Gnostics, on the contrary, bear 
but little resemblance to the Lord’s Supper.” 


*“ That the body and blood of Christ were given and received in the Lord’s 
Supper, was from the beginning the general faith, and this, too, at a time when 
written documents were not yet extant or not widely diffused. And this faith 
remained in subsequent times; the Christian church has never had any other ; 
no one opposed this in the ancient church, not even the arch-heretics.” Rickert, 
Abendmahl, p. 297, 

> Respecting the terms edyapioria, cbvatic, edroyla, see Suicer, and the 
lexicons, With the exception of the Hydroparastates (Aquarii, Epiph. Her. 
46, 2), all Christians, in accordance with the original institution, used wine 
and bread ; the wine was mixed with water (xpGua), and dogmatical signifi- 
cancy was attributed to the mingling of these two elements (Justin M., Apol. 
1.65; Jren.v. 2,3; Cypr. Epist. 63). The Artotyrites are said to have used 
cheese along with bread (Epiph, Her. 49, 2). Comp. the Acts of Perpetua 
and Felicitas, in Schwegler, Montanismus, p. 122. Olshausen, Monumenta, p. 
101: Et clamavit me (Christus) et de caseo, quod mulgebat, dedit mihi quasi 
buccellam,.et ego accepi junctis manibus et manducavi, et universi circum- 
stantes dixerunt Amen. Et ad sonum vocis experrecta sum, commanducans 
adhuc dulcis nescio quid. Concerning the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
in the age of the Antonines, and the custom of administering it to the sick, 
etc., see Justin M. Apol. i. 65: [IIpoopéperat 1G mpoeordte Tiéiv ddedpey 
dptoc, kal rotHprov WOato¢ Kal Kpdyatoc¢ Kal obTo¢G AaBav, aivov Kat dézav 
TO Ilatpt tév bAwy dea tod dvéuatoc Tov Yiod cat tod Ivetparocg rob 
‘Ayiov dvanéuret, kal ebyaptotiay bnép Tov Katngidiobat TobTwWY Tap’ 
abrov éml moAd Toteitae . . . . EvyaploThoavtocg dé TO TpoEDTATOC, Kar 
émevonpnoavtog tavto¢ Tod Aaod, of Kadovuevor trap’ jiv dedKovot 
Orddacty Exdotw TOV TapévTwy pEetadaBeiv ard Tod 
evyaptatnbévrocg dptov Kal olvov kat tdarog, kab toi¢ 
‘ov mapovowy aropépovat, 66. Kal 4 tpopi) abty Kadettar map’ jpiv 
Edyaptotia.... Neander, Hist. of the Ch. transl, i. 332.] On the 
liturgical part of this ordinance in general, see Augusti, vol. viii. On the 
communion of children, Neander, Hist. Dogm. 242, 

3 Tt 23 only in consequence of the more abstract tendency of the West and 
of modern times that so many different significations are assigned to what 
the early eastern church understood by the phrase tovro éori. If we would 
fully enter into its original meaning, we ought not to separate these pos- 
sible significations. To say that the words in question denote transubstantia- 
tion, is-too definite and too much said ; to interpret them by the phrase, cum 
et sub specie, is too artificial, it says too little ; the rendering: this signi- 
fies, says too little, and is too jejune. In the view of the writers of the 
gospels (and after them of the earliest fathers), THE BREAD IN THE Lonv’s 
Svpprr was tar Bopy or Cunisr. But if they had been asked whether the 
bread was changed? they would have replied in the negative ; if they had 
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been told that the communicants partook of the body with and under the 
form of the bread, they would not have understood it; if it had been as 
serted that then the bread only signifies the body, they would not have been 
satisfied.” Strauss, Leben Jesu, 1st edit. vol. ii, p. 487. Comp, Baumgarten- 
Crusius, ii. p. 1211, ss. and 1185, ss, It is also noteworthy, that in this 
period there is not as yet any proper dogma about the Lord’s Supper 
'“There had not been any controversy; no council had spoken ;” Rickert, 
s. 8. Yet the germs of later opinions were certainly there, 

* Ignat. ad Rom. 7: “Aptov Oeod OéAw, &. T. A.; this is incorrectly re- 
ferred to the Lord’s Supper; it can only be understood of that internal and 
vital union with Christ, after which the Martyr longed; comp. Rickert, p. 
302. But here is pertinent, ad Smyrn. 7, where Ignatius ubjects to the Do- 
cetee: Evyaptotiag Kal mpooevyiig dméyovtat dia TO pi) dodoyeiv tiv 
evyaptotiay odpxa elvat Tod owripog Huadv "Inood Xpiorov, tiv brép 
duapTiav hav nabodoav, hv th xpnotérnre 6 natip ijyerpev (comp. ad. 
Trall. 8.ad Philad. 5.ad Rom. 5). Some understand the word eivat itself as 
symbolical. Comp. Afinscher ed. by Célln., i. p. 495, and, on the other side, 
Ebrard, |, c. 254: and Engelhardt, in Ilgen’s Hist. Theol. Zeitschrift. “ Zg- 
natius teaches that flesh and blood are present in the Lord’s Supper; but he 
docs not teach how they came to be there, nor in what relation they stand to 
the bread and the wine ;” Rickert, p. 303. Justin, Apol. i. 66, first makes a 
strict distinction between the bread and wine used in the Lord’s Supper and 
common bread and wine: Ov yap we Korviv dptor, ovde Kovdv Téma TabTa 
AapBdvonev, dAX’ Ov tpdrov dca Adyou Oecd capKoTrainOetc "Inaove Xprord¢ 
6 awrtip hudv nat odpka Kat aiua brép owrnplac Tuav gover, obTwWe Kar 
thy dv edyic Adyov Tod Trap’ abtod evyaptoTnOciaay Tpopyy, LE Ho aiua Kat 
odpkec Kata petaBoAHv Tpépovtat huey, exeivov Tov oapkoTvoinOévtoc 
"Inood Kal odpxa Kat alwa édiddyOnuev eivat, He does not speak of a change 
of the bread and wine into the flesh and blood of Christ, see Hbrard, p. 257 
(against Engelhardt). In Ebvard’s view, the phrase cata peraBoAjy is the 
opposite of kata Kréovy, and denotes that natural food is accompanied by that 
provided by our Saviour for our new life, comp., also, Semisch, ii. p. 439, s8., 
and Rickert, p. 401. The passage is obscure, and it is remarkable that all 

' the three (later) confessions, the Roman Catholic, the Lutheran, and the Re- 
formed, find their doctrine expressed in Justin, while his doctrine is fully ex- 
pressed by none of them. “ That he teaches a change is not to be denied, but 
yet only a change into flesh that belongs to Christ, not into the flesh born of 
Mary ; there is not to be found in him a word about what the church after- 
ward added to the doctrine ;” Rickert, p. 401. Ireneus, iv. 18 (33), p. 250 
(324, Grabe) also thinks that the change cons‘sts in this, that common bread 
becomes bread of a higher order, the earthly heavenly; but it does not, 
therefore, cease to be bread. He draws a parallel between this change and 
the transformation of the mortal body into the immortal, p. 251: 'Q¢ yap 
and yij¢ dptog mpoodapBavéuevoc thy ExKAnow [énixAnov] tod OEod 
ovxéte Kowvoc dptoc éotiv, dad’ ebyaptotia, éx Obo Mpaypdtwr ovvectnKvia, 
Extyetov TE Kal ovpavior, obtwo Kal TA OGuaTa Hudv peradauBdvorta THe 
svyaptotiag pnnéte elvat POapra, Thy eArida Tij¢ cig aléva¢g dvaotdcewe 
tyovta, Comp. v. 2, p. 293, "4 (396, '97), and Massweti Diss. ili, art. 7, ps 
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114, Trenzus also defends the real presence of the body of ULrist in the 
Lori's Supper in opposition to the Docete and Gnostics, iv.18, § 4: Quomodo 
constabit cis, cum panem, in quo gratize actee sint, corpus esse Domini sui et 
calicem [esse calicem] sanguinis ejus, si non ipsum fabricatoris mundi filium 
dicunt? Comp. the Greek passage from Joh. Dam. Parall.: lé¢ tiv odpka 
Aéyovaty cig POopay yupsiv kat wh petéyery THe Cwijc, THY amd Tod owuatog 
Tov Kupiov nal tod aivatoc avtod tpepopévny; 7} THY yuounv adAdrazdtwoar, 
7} 70 Tpoapépery Ta elpnuéva rapatteioOwoar’ Hudv dé atudwroe h yvGun 
Ti evyaplotia, Kal  ebyaptotia BeBacot THY yvaunv, Comp. 33, § 2 
(Miinscher, von Colln, i. p. 496). But the reason which he urges in favor of 
his views, viz. that the Gnostics can not partake of the bread and wine with 
thanksgiving because they despise matter, shows that he regarded the ele- 
ments as more than merely accidental things, though they are not merely 
bread and wine. Comp. Thiersch, die Lehre des Irenzus von der Eucharistie, 
in Rudelbach and Guerickes Zeitschrift, 1841, p. 40, ss.; in reply, Hbrard, 
p. 261. 

5 The fear of spilling any part of the wine (Zert. De Corona Mil. 3: Calicis 
aut panis nostri aliquid decuti in terram anxie patimur, and Orig. in Exod. 
Hom. xiii. 3), may have originated in a profound feeling of propriety, but it 
degenerated into superstitious dread. Thus, too, the fair faith in an inher- 
ent vital power in the elements (@dpyaxov dOavaciac, avtidotroy trod pi 
aro0aveiv) was gradually converted into the belief of miraculous cures being 
effected by them, which easily made the transition to gross superstition. The 
practice of administering the Lord’s Supper to children may also be ascribed 
to the expectation of magical effects. Comp. the anecdotes of Cyprian, De 
Lapsis, p. 132. Rettberg, p. 337.—The separation of the Lord’s Supper from 
the agape, which had become necessary, the custom of preserving the bread, 
the communion of the sick, etc., furthered such views. 

° It is remarkable that Tertullian, whose views, generally speaking, are 
so realistic, shows in this instance a leaning toward the sober symbolical in- 
terpretation according to which the Lord’s Supper is figura corporis Christi, 
Adv. Mare. i. 14; iv. 40. In the latter place (see the connection), he urges 
the symbolical sense to refute Marcion: if Christ had not possessed a real 
body, it could not have been represented (vacua res, quod est phantasma, 
figuram capere non potest :—how near to saying, it is impossible to partake 
of 2 phantom as such)!* This sentiment accords with what is said as to its 
significancy as a memorial in De Anima, c. 17: vinum in sanguinis sui me- 
moriam consecravit. Nevertheless, Tertullian speaks in other places (De 
Resurr. c. 8, De Pud. c. 9) of the participation of the Lord’s Supper as an 
opimitate dominici corporis vesci, as a-de Deo saginari; with these expres- 
sione, comp. De Orat. 6: Christus enim panis noster est [spoken in reference 
to the daily bread in the Lord’s Prayer], quia vita Christus et vita panis. 


* Respecting the manner in which Tertullian viewed the relation between the sign and 
the thing signizied, comp. as a parallel passage, De Resurr. Carnis, p. 30. Rickert, (p. 307) 
correctly remards that Tertullian here follows the usus loquendi of tho New Test., and that 
any one might just as well in all simplicity speak of the body of the Lord, as of the Good 
Shepherd, and the true vine, without being obliged always to say, in the way of caution, 
that it is meant figuratively. 


. 


. 
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Ego sum, inquit, panis vite. Et paulo supra: Panis est sermo Dei vivi, qu 
descendit de coelis. Tum quod et corpus ejus in pane censétur (not est) :* 
Hoc est corpus meum. Itaque petendo panem quotidianum perpetuitatem 
postulamus in Christo et individuitatem a corpore ejus. He also is not wanting 
in mystical allusions (e. g., Gen. xlix. 11: Lavabit in vino stolam suam, is in his 
opinion a type, etc.), and adopts the notions of his age concerning the magical 
effects of the Lord’s Supper. But these do not prove that the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, or any of similar import, was known at that time, since the same 
expressions occur about the baptismal water. Comp. Weander, Antignosticus, 
p- 517, and Baur, #,, Tertullian’s Lehre vom Abendmahl] (Tubing. Zeitschr. 
1839, part 2, p. 36, ss.) in opposition to Rudelbach, who finds (as Luther had 
done before him) in Tertullian the Lutheran view of the point in question. 
On the other hand, Gécolampadius and Zuingle appealed to the same father 
in support of their opinions; comp. also Hbrard, p. 289, sq., and Rickert, p. 
305, sq., against Rudelbach, Scheibel, and Kahnis. Cyprian’s doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper is set forth in the sixty-third of his epistles, where he combats 
the irregularity of those who used water instead of wine (see note 1), and 
proves the necessity of employing the latter. The phrase ostenditur, used in 
reference to the wine as the blood of Christ, is somewhat doubtful. But the 
comparison which Cyprian makes of the water with the people is rather for 
than against the symbolical interpretation, though in other places (like Ter- 
tullian) he calls the Lord’s Supper outright the body and blood of Christ, Ep, 
57,p.117. The rhetoric, bordering on the dithyrambic, with which he speaks 
of the effects of the Lord’s Supper (the blessed drunkenness of the communi- 
cants compared with the drunkenness of Noah), and the miraculous stories 
he relates, should protect him from the charge of an excessively prosaic view. 
But in connection with the doctrine of the unity of the church, he attaches 
great practical importance to the idea of a communio, which was afterward 
abandoned by the Romish church, but on which much stress was again laid 
by the Reformed church; Ep. 63, p. 154: Quo ct ipso sacramento populus 
noster ostenditur adunatus, ut quemadmodum grana multa in unum collecta et 
commiolita et commixta panem unum faciunt, sic in Christo, qui est panis 
ceelestis, unum sciamus esse corpus, cul conjunctus sit noster numerus et 
adunatus, Comp. Rettberg, p. 332, ss. 

"In Clement the mystical view of the Lord’s Supper preponderates, 
according to which it is heavenly meat and heavenly drink; but he looks 
for the mystical not so much in the elements (bread and wine), as in the 
spiritual union of the soul with the Logos; and thinks that effects are pro- 
duced only upon the mind, not upon the body. Clement also considers the 


‘Lord's Supper as a ovpBodov, but a obuBodov pvorixdy, Peed. ii. 2, p. 184 


(156, Sylb.); comp. Peed. 1, 6, p. 123: Tatrac qyiv olxeiag tpodac 6 
Kiptog xopnyet kat odpka dpéyer Kai aiwa éxyei, Kat ovdév elg ab&qow tore 
radio évdet' @ Tov napaddsov votnpiov K.T.A. The use of the terms 
GAAnyopeiv, Snutoupyeiy, aivizrecOat, clearly shows that he sought the mvs 


tery, not in the material elements, but in the spiritual and symbolical inter- 


* Comp., however, De Anima, 40 (above § 63, Note 6), and Ritckert, p. 210-12 (with 
reference te Dillinger, p. 52). 
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pretation of the idea hidden in the elements. lis interpretation of the sym. 
bols is peculiar: the Holy Spirit is represented by the odpé, the Logos by 


the aia, and the Lord, who unites in himself the Logos and the Spirit, by: 


the mixture of the wine and the water. A distinction between the blood 
once shed on the cross, and that represented in the Lord’s Supper, is found 


in Peed. ii. 2, p. 177 (151, Sylb.): Aerrdv te 7d alpa tod Kupiov- 7d pév- 


yap oti avtod capiiKdy, © tho pOopac AeAvTpwpeOa: Td dé TVEVLATLKOY, 
Tovréativ @ KsypioueOa, Kal tovr’ éotl mei 7d aiua tod "Inood, Tic 
kuplani¢ weTadaBeiv dpOapaiag ioyd¢ dé tov Adyou TO TvEetpa, we aia 
oapx6c. Comp. Béhr, vom Tode Jesu, p. 80. [Bahr says: “The mean- 
ing of Clement is, that what the blood is for the flesh and the body, its life 
and power, that is the mvetja for the Logos. Jt is, as it were, the blood of 
the Logos. By the blood of Christ poured out upon ‘the cross we are ran- 
somed; by the blood of the Logos, through the mvedpa, we are anointed and 
sanctified”]. In what follows, the mixture of the wine and water is, again 
said to be a symbol of the union of the wvetua with the spirit of man, 


Lastly, Clement also finds in the Old Test. types of the Lord’s Supper, ¢. J. - 


in Melchisedec, Strom. iv. 25, p. 637 (589, B. Sylb.}\—Among the Anteni- 
cene fathers Origen is the only one who decidedly opposes, as dkepacorépoc, 
those who take the external sign for the thing itself; in the i. Tom: 
on Matth. Opp. iii, p. 498-500. “As common meat docs not defile, but 
rather unbelief and the impurity of the heart, so the meat which is con- 
secrated by the word of God and by prayer, does not by itself (7G id/w Adyw) 
sanctify those who partake of it. The bread of the Lord profits only those 
who receive it with an undefiled heart and a pure conscience.” In connec. 
tion with such views Origen (as afterward Zuingle, and still more decidedly 
the’Socinians) did not attach so much importance to the actual participatior 


of the Lord’s Supper as the other fathers: Odrw dé ote éx Tob wh dayelv 


tap’ abtd 7d ph haysiv drd tod dytacbévtog Aédyw Ocod Kai evredser. 


dprov borepotpeba dyabod tivoc, obte éx ToD dayety repiocevouey dyabG 
tive TO yap aitiov Tio botepjoews 7 KaKia tor Kal Ta dpapthpara, Kal 
76 aitlov THE TEpLacEvaewG 1 OtKacooivy eoTl Kal ta KaGopOdpara, ib. p 
898: Non enim panem illum visibilem, quem tenebat in manibus, corpus 
suum dicebat Deus Verbum, sed verbum, in cujus mysterio fuerat panis ille 
fragendus, etc. Comp. Hom. vii. 5, in Lev. (Opp. ii. p. 225): Agnoscite, 
quia figuree sunt, quae in divinis voluminibus scripta sunt, et ideo tamquam 
spiritales et non tamquam carnales examinate et intelligite, que dicuntur, 
Si enim quasi carnales ista suscipitis, ladunt vos et non alunt. Est enim et 
in evangeliis littera....que occidit eum, qui non spiritaliter, que dicuntur, 
adverterit. Si evim secundum litteram sequaris hoc ipsum, quod dictum est: 
Nisi manducaveritis carnem meam et bibcritis sanguinem meum, occidit hee 
littera. Comp. Redepenning’s Origenes, ii. p. 488, sq. On other passages, 
in which Origen seems to incline to the conception of a real body (espe- 
cially Cont. Celsum, viii. 33}, see Rickert, p. 343. 

* Concerning the oblations, see the works on ecclesiastical history, and on 
antiquities—The apostolical fathers speak of sacrifices, by which, however, 
we are to understand either the sacrifices of the heart and life (Barn. ¢. 2), 
or the sacrifices of prayer and alms (Clem. of Lome, c. 40-44), which may 

14 
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also include the gifts (d@pa) offered at the Lord’s Supper; comp. also Lynat 
ad Ephes. 5; ad Trall.'7; ad Magn. 7. Only in the passage ad Philad. 4, 
the ebyaptotia is mentioned in connection with the Ovocaoryjpov, but in 
such a manner that no argument for the later theory of sacrifice can be 
inferred from it; see Héfling, die Lehre der apostolischen Vater vom Opfer 
im Christlichen cultus, 1841. More definite is the language of Justin M. 
Dial. c. Tryph. ¢. 117, who calls the Lord’s Supper Ovofa and mpoopopa 
and compares it with the sacrifices under the Old Test. dispensation.* He 
connects with this the offering of prayers (edyapeotia), which are also 
sacrifices. But the Christians themselves make the sacrifice; there is not 
the slightest allusion to a repeated sacrifice on the part of Christ! Comp. 
Ebrard, 1. c. p. 236, ss. Irenwus, Adv. Heer. iv. 17, 5, p. 249 (824 Gr.), 
teaches, with equal clearness, that Christ had commanded, not for the sake 
of God, but of the disciples, to offer the first fruits; and thus, breaking the 
bread and blessing the cup with thanksgiving, he instituted—oblationem, 
quam ecclesia Apostolis accipiens in universo mundo offert Deo, ei, qui 
alimenta nobis preestat, primitias suoruam munerum, etc. The principal 
thing, too, is the disposition of the person who makes the offéring. On the 
difficult passage, iv. 18, p. 251 (326 Gr.): Judai autem jam non offerunt, 
manua evtim eorum sanguine plene sunt; non enim receperent verbum, quod 
[per quod ?) offertur Deo.t Comp. Massuet, Diss. iii, in Iren, Deylingit 
Obss. sacr. P. iv. p. 92, ss. and Meander, Torrey’s transl., i. 330,f Hist. 
Dogm. (Ryland), p. 238. Origen knows only the one sacrifice offered by 
Christ. It is fitting, however, for Christians to offer spiritual sacrifices 
(sacrificia spiritualia). Hom. xxiv. in Num et Hom. v. in Lev. (Opp. ii. p. 
200): Notandum est quod que offeruntur in holocaustum, interiora sunt; 
quod vero exterius est, Domino non offertur. Ibid. p. 210: Ile obtulit 
sacrificium landis, pro cujus actibus, pro cujus doctrina, praceptis, verbo et 
moribus, et+disciplina laudatur et benedicitur Deus (as in Matth. 5, 16). 
Comp. Héfling. Origenis Doctrina de Sacrificiis Christianorum in examen 
vocatur, Part 1 and 2 (Erl. 1840-41), especially Part 2, p. 24, ss. Redepen- 
ning, Ovigen. ii, 487, and Rickert, p. 383. 

° Tert. De Cor. Mil. 3: Oblationes pro defunctis, pro natalitiis annua die 
facimus. De Exh. Cast. 11: Pro uxore defuncta oblationis annuas reddis, 
etc., where he also uses the term sacrificium. De Monog. 10, he even 
speaks of a refrigerium, which hence accrues to the dead, comp. de Orat. 14 
(19). Here also we might be reminded that Tertullian, as the Christians in 
general, called prayers “sacrifices” (even the whole Christian worship is 
called by Tertullian sacrificium, see Ebrard, p. 224); on the other hand, it 
should not be overlooked that in the above passage, De Monogamia, prayers 


* Namely, ‘as a thank-offering for the gifts of nature, to which was then added thanks- 
gwing for all other divine blessings....The primitive church had a distinct conception of this 
connection between the Lord's Supper and what might be called the natural aspect of the pass- 
over.” —Baur, 1. v. p. 137. 

+ Just before, it is said: Offertur Deo ex creatura ejus; and, § 6: per Christum « ffert 
ecel 2sia, 

$ Neander considers the reading per quod offertur as unquestionably correct, 


’ 
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and sacrifices are distinctly separated. Meander, Antignosticus, p. 155. 
Hofling, p. 207-15. Rickert, 376. 

* Cyprian, in accordance with his hierarchical tendency, first of all the 
fathers, gave to the idea of sacrifice such a turn, that it is no longer the con- 
gregation that brings the thank-offering, but the priest, taking the place 
of Christ, who offered himself a sacrifice: vice Christi fungitur, id quod . 
Christus fecit, imitatur, et sacrificium verum et plenum tune offert in ec- 
clesia Deo Patri. But even Cyprian does not go beyond the idea. of the 
sacrifice being tnitated, which is very different from that of its actual 
repetition, Comp. Rettberg, p. 334, and MNeander, |. c. i. p. 331. Lbrard, 
p- 249, directs attention to the obliquities in Cyprian’s modes of statement. 
[Comp. Marheineke, Symbolik, iii. 420.] 

* Concerning the Ebionites, see Credner, 1. c. iti, p. 808; on the Ophites, 
Epiph. Her. 37,5. Baur, Gnosis, p. 196. 


If we compare the preceding statements with the doctrines afterward set forth in the 
confessions of faith, we arrive at the following conclusions: 1. Tbe Roman Catholi¢ 
notion of transubstantiation is as yet altogether unknown; yet there are hints point- 
ing that way, as well as the beginnings of the theory of sacrifice. 2. The views of 
Ignatius, Justin, and Irenzeus (which Riickert calls metabolism) can be compared with 
the Lutheran, only so far as they stand in the middle between strict transubstantia- 
tion and the merely symbolical view, and hold fast to an objective union of the sen- 
sible with the supersensible. 3. The theologians of North Africa and Alexandria 
represent the type of doctrine in the Reformed church, in such a way that the posi- 
tive side of the Calvinistic doctrine may be best seen in Clement, the negative view 
of Zuingle in Origen; and both the positive and the negative aspects of the Reformed 
doctrine are united in Tertullian and Cyprian. The Ebionites might then be con- 
sidered as the forerunners of the Socinians, the Gnostics of the Quakers. Yet 
caution is needed in instituting such comparisons, for no phase of history is entirely 
identical with any other, and partisan prejudices have always disturbed the historical 
point of view. 


§ 74, 
IDEA OF THE SACRAMENT. 


The two ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper existed 
before a systematic definition of the term Sacrament had been 
formed, so as to include both." The terms pvor7psov and sacramen- 
tum are indeed already used to designate both ;’ but they are quite 
as frequently applied to other religious symbols and usages, which 
implied a high religious idea, and also to the more profound doc- 
trines of the church.’ 


* The New Testament does not contain the idea of sacrament, as such. 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper were not instituted by Christ as two con- 
nected rites; but each in its own place and time, without a hint of a rela- 
tion of the one to the other. In the apostolical epistles, it has been thought 
that a connection of the two is indicated in 1 John, v. 6: that it does not 
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refer to the two sacraments, see Liicke’s commentary on the passage. More 
pertinent is 1 Cor. x. 4 (comp. 1 Cor. xii. 13). Yet still both these rites, 
being instituted by Christ, assumed special prominence, as did also thcit 
relation to each other. 

2 As Tertullian, generally speaking, is the author of the later dogmatic 
terminology (comp. the phrases: novum Testamentum, trinitas, peccatum 
originale, satisfactio) so he is the first writer who uses the phrase sacramen- 
tum baptismatis et eucharistize, Adv. Marc. iv. 30. Comp, Baumgarten- 
Crusius, ii. p. 1188, and the works quoted by him. The corresponding 
Greek term pvotfpiov occurs in Justin, Apol. i, 66, and Clem, Peed. i. p. 
123 (comp. Suicer, sub voce). 

* Tertullian also uses the word sacramentum in a more general sense, 
adv. Mare. v. 18, and adv. Prax. 30, where he calls the Christian religion a 
sacrament. Comp. the Indices Latinitatis Tertullianes, by Semler, p. 500, 
and by Oehler. [Halley, 1. c. p.9,10.] Equally varied is the use of the 
term pvoriptov. Cyprian does not recognize an exclusive terminology on 
this point. He speaks indeed, Ep. 63, of a sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
but also of a sacrament of the Trinity (De Orat. Dom. where the Lord’s 
prayer itself is called a sacrament). On the twofold sense of the Latin 
word, sometimes denoting oath, sometimes used as the translation of the 
Greek term pvorfpiov, see Rettberg, p. 824, 25, and compare Rickert, 
p. 315, 


SIXTH DIVISION. 





THE DOCTRINE ABOUT THE LAST THINGS. 
(ESCHATOLOGY.) 


§ 75. 
THE SECOND ADVENT OF CHRIST—MILLENNARIANISM, (CHILIASM.) 


(Corrodi) kritische Geschichte des Chiliasmus Ziir. 1781-83, iff, 1794. Miinscher, W., 
Entwicklung der Lebre vom tausendjahrigen Reiche in den 3 ersten Jahrhunderten, 
in Henkes Magazin. vol. vi. p. 233, ss. [Comp. the article on Millennium, in Kitio's 
Cyclop. of Bibl. Liter. where the literature will be found. W. Floerke, ‘Die Lehre 
vom tausendjihrigen Reiche. Marb. 1859.] 


Tue disciples of Christ having received from their master the 
promise of his second coming (napovoéa), the first Christians looked 
upon this event as near at hand, in connection with the general 
resurrection of the dead and the final judgment.*’ The book of 
Revelation (which many ascribed to the apostle John, while others 
denied this, and even contested its canonicity),” in its 20th chapter, 
gave currency to the idea of a millennial kingdom, together with 
that of a second resurrection, also found in the same book ;° and the 
imagination of those who dwelt fondly upon sensuous impressions, 
delineated these millennial hopes in the most glowing terms. This 

was the case not only with the Judaizing Ebionites’ and Cerinthus* 
(accor ‘ding to the testimony of some waiters), but also with several 
orthodox “Fathers, such as Papias of Hierapolis, Justin, Irenceus,° 
and Tertullian. The millennial notions of the latter were supported 
by his Montanistic views.’ In Cyprian we find only an echo in a 
Jower tone of the ideas of Tertullian. The Gnostics were from 
the first unfavorable to millennarian tendencies,’ which were also 
opposed by some orthodox writers, e. g., the Presbyter Caius in 
Rome, and by the theologians of the Alexandrian school, especially 
Origen.” 


? Comp. the works on Biblical Theology. On the importance of escha- 
tology i in the first period, and its necessary connection with christology, see 
Dorner’s Person Christi, i. 232, sq. [“The Christian hope in the Christ 
that was to come grew out of ‘faith j in the Christ who had already come.” 


. 
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“The Christian principle celebrated its apotheosis in the eschatology. For 
the whole universe is ordered in reference to Christ. What is not a part of 
the eternal kingdom, must at the end of all things be entirely rejected, 
become powerless and worthless.”] The distinction between the second 
coming of Christ and the first, was founded on the New Test. Justin M. 
Apol. i, 52: Avo yap avtob rapovoiag mpoekipvéay oi npopijrar piav péev 
Thy jon yevouévnv, O¢ atipov Kal nabnrod dvOpmrove, THY dé devrépay, 
Grav petra ddsne && ovpavey peta Tho dyyedtKic adtov otpatiaGc mapa- 
yevjoecOat Kexhpuxtat, 6te Kal Ta Opata aveyEepst TaVTWY TOY YeEvo- 
pévwr avOporwr «7.4. Cf. Dial. c. Tr. 45. Tren. i. 10 (he makes a dis 
tinction between éAevote and mapovoia), iv. 22, 2. 

* See above § 31, note 7, esp. Euseb. vii. 25, and the introductions to the 
commentaries on the book of Revelation; Liicke [Stuart, i. p. 283, ss.] 
According to the latest criticism, the author of the Apocalypse was indeed 
the real John; but, because entangled in the Ebionitish and Jewish modes 
of thought, he cannot be the same with John the Evangelist; compare Baur 
(in Zeller’s Theol. Jahrb. 1844), and Schwegler’s Nachapost. Zcitalter, p. 66, 
sq. In opposition to them, Ebrard endeavors to harmonize the standpoint 
of the Apocalypse with that of the Gospel; see his Evangel. Johannes und 
die neueste Hypothese tiber seine Entstehung (Ziirich, 1845), p. 187, sq.— 
We can not regard the acts in this controversy as definitely closed. 

* Comp. the commentaries on this chapter [ Stuart, ii. p. 459, ss. 474]. 
From Justin’s larger Apology, c. 52, it has been inferred that, though a mil- 
lennarian, he held to only one resurrection (7a owuata avepysi ndvTwr TOY 
yevouévur avOporwv) ; so Minter (alteste Dogmengesch. ii. 2, p. 269), and 
also Gieseler, Dogmengesch. p. 241 and 247. But in the Dial. c. Tryph. c. 
81, Justin teaches a double resurrection; comp. Semisch, ii. p. 471, sq. He 
calls the first resurrection holy (Dial. c. Tryph. c. 113), but the serail, the 
general, Irenceus, too (v. c. 32), and Tertullian (De Resur. Carn. c, 42, and 
De Anima, ¢. 58) teach a double resurrection; or (in the case of Tertull.) a 
progressive resurrection (?); comp. Gieseler, u. s. page 241, [“ The wholly 
pure will rise at once; those, however, who have contracted great guilt, 
must make amends by staying a longer time in the under-world, and rising 
later ;” and thus he interprets Matth. v. 26.] 

* Jerome, in his Comment. on Is. xvi, 20, observes that the Ebionites 
understand the passage, “And they shall bring all your brethren for an 
offering unto the Lord out of all nations upon horses, and in chariots, and in 
litters, and upon mules, and upon swift beasts,” in its literal sense, and apply 
it to chariots drawn by four horses and conveyances of every description. 
They believe that at the last day, when Christ shall reign at Jerusalem, and 
the temple be rebuilt, the Israelites will be gathered together from all the 
ends of the earth. They will have no wings to fly, but they will come in 
wagons of Gaul; in covered chariots of war, and on horses of Spain and Cap- 
padocia; their wives will be carried in litters, and ride upon mules of Numi- 
dia instead of horses. Those who-hold offices, dignitaries, and princes, will . 
some in coaches from Britain, Spain, Gaul, and the regions where the river 
Rhine is divided into two arms; the sibdued nations will hasten to meet 
them. But the Clementine Homilies and the Gnostic Ebionites, far from 
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adopting such gross notions (Creéner, |. ¢. iii. p. 289, ’90), even oppose them; 
see Schliemann, p. 251 and 519. 

* Euseb, iti, 28 (from the accounts given by Caius of Rome and Dionysius 
of Alexandria). According to Caius, Cerinthus taught : Meta thy dvdora- 
ow ériyerov elvat 7d Bacideov tod Xptotod nai mdduy émiOvpiate Kar 
qoovaic Ev ‘lepovoadiu tiv odpxa Toditevouevnv dovacvery, this state 
would last a thousand years: according to Dionysius, éxéyecov Ececbae tiv 
Tov Xptorov BactAriav Kai wv avrto¢ wpéyeto pdocéparoc Oy kat rdvu 
GapkiKoc, Ev TovTOLC dvetporroAciv %oecOal, yaoTpi¢ Kal THY bnd yaoTépa 
TAnopovay, TovTédTL oLTioLG Kal MbTOLG Kal ydpowc Kal dv’ dv et@nudtEpov 
Tata @1jOn TopieicOat, Eoptaic Kai Ovotasc wat ispeiwy opayaic. Comp. 
vii. 25, and Theodoret Fab. Her. ii. 8, and the works referred to in § 23. 
[Burton, Bampton Lecture, vi. lect. p. 177-179, and note 76.) But that 
chiliasm did not come into the orthodox church through Cerinthus, is shown 
by Gieseler, Dogmengesch. p. 234. [This is declared by Husebius, Hist. 
Eccl. iti. c. 28; and Theodoretus and others. But Eusebius (ii. 39) accuses 
Papias of having spread millennarianism, from a misunderstanding of the 
‘apostles, and calls him on this very account o@éddpa ouxpd¢ Tov votv. But 
Justin (Dial. p. 306), writing at the time of Papias, says that it was the 
general faith of all orthodox Christians ; and that only the Gnostics did not 
share in it. Comp. Ireneus, v. 25, 26. Tertull. c. Mare. iii, 24; and the 
apocryphal books of the period.] 

* “In all the works of this period (the first two centuries) millennarianism 
is so prominent, thut we can not hesitale.to consider it as universal in an age, 
when such sensuous motives were certainly not unnecessary to animate men to 
suffer for Christianity :” Gieseler, Text-Book of Church Hist., New York 
ed, 1.156 ; Dogmengesch. p. 231, sq. Comp., however, the writings of 
Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, Tatian, Athenagoras, and Theophi- 
lus of Antioch, in none of which millennarian notions are propounded. On 
the millennial views of Papias, see Euseb., iii. 89: XeArdda tive dno érav 
éaeoOar peta THY éx vexpv dvdoTac.y, owpaTiKas Tho TOV Xprorov Baot- 
Asiac én Tavtnot Tij¢ yij¢ brootnooévng. Comp. Barn. c. 15 (Ps. xe. 4), 
Hermas, lib, i. Vis. i. 8, and the observations of Jachmann, p. 86.—Justin, 
Dial. c. Tr. 80, 81, asserts, that according to his own opinion and that of the 
other orthodox theologians (7 tivé¢ eiory dpPoyvapovec Kata TdvTa YpLoti- 
avoi), the elect will rise from the dead, and spend a thousand years in the 
city of Jerusalem, which will be restored, changed, and beautified (in support 
of his views he appeals to Jeremiah and Ezekiel); at the same time he 
admits that even orthodox Christians (tTij¢ KaPapac Kad evoeBov¢e yvounc*) 
entertain different views, comp. Apol. i. 11; he there opposes the hope of a 
human political kingdom, but not that of a millennial reign of Christ. Justin 
holds an intermediate position between a gross, sensuous view (cvymuety 


* Various writers have endeavored to remove the contradiction between these two 
views. Réssler, i. p. 104, interpolates thus: many otherwise orthodox Christians, Dailceus, 
Minscher (Handbuch, ii. p. 420), Minter, Schwegler (Montan. p. 137), interpolate, the 
word yj [comp. Gieseler, 1. c. i, § 52, note 19.] Semisch, in opposition to this, ii. p. 469, 
note: “Justin does not assert that all, but that only the ali-sided, the complete beliere-s, 
are chiliasts.” 
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maddy Kar ovupayetv, Dial. c. Tr. § 51) on the one hand, and a spiritual 
izing idealism on the other. [Comp. Semisch, C., Justin. Martyr, his Life, 
Writings, and Opinions, transl. by J. E. Ryland, ii. 870-376.] Jreneus, 
Ady. Heer. v. 33, p. 832 (453, Gr.), defends chiliasm, especially in opposition 
to the Gnostics. He appeals, ¢. g., to Matth. xxvi. 29, and Is. xi, 6.—On the 
highly sensuous and fantastical description (carried out with genuine Rabbinic 
taste) of the fertility of the vine and of corn, which is said to have originated 
with Papias and the disciples of John, see Miimscher, ed. by von COlln, i. p. 
44, Grabe, Spic. Sec. 2, p. 31, and 230. Corrodi, ii. p. 406. [Iren, Adv. 
Her. v. 33: “The days will come in which vines will grow, cach having ten 
thousand branches; and on each branch there will be ten thousand twigs, 
and on each twig ten thousand clusters of grapes, and in each cluster ten 
thousand grapes; and cach grape, when expressed, will yield twenty-five 
petpijtae of wine. And when any one of the saints shall take hold of a 
cluster of grapes, another (cluster) will cry out: I am a better cluster, take 
me, and on my account give thanks to the Lord. In like manner, a grain 
of wheat will produce ten thousand heads, and each head will have ten 
thousand grains; and each grain will yield ten pounds of clear fine flour; 
and other fruits will yield seeds and herbage in the same proportion.” 
Respecting the millennarian notions propounded in the Sibylline oracles, the 
book of Enoch, the Testament of the twelve Patriarchs, etc. see Stuart, 
Comment, on the Apocalypse, i. p. 50, ss. 87, ss. 107, ss. Comp. also ii p. 
488, ss.] See also Gieseler, Dogmengesch. p. 235. . Dorner tries to give a 
more spiritual turn to this-chiliasm ; he does not view it as necessarily con- 
nected with Judaizing tendencies; see his Lehre von d. Person Christi, i, 
240, sq. note. [He views it as the counterpoise to the Gnostic abstractions, 
and as containing a genuine historical element; and particularly opposes the 
views of Corrodi, which have been too implicitly followed by many German 
church historians.] On the Sibylline Oracles, the Book of Enoch (probably 
a purely Jewish product), the Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs, and the 
New Testament Apocrypha, see Gieseler, Dogmengesch, p. 243 [also Stuart's 
Apocalypse; Hilgenfeld, Die Judische Apocalypse, 1859.] 

” Tertullian’s views are intimately connected with his Montanistic notions, 
Ilis treatise, De Spe Fidelium (Hieron, de Vir. illuss. c. 18, and in Ezech. c. 
36), is indeed lost; but comp. Adv. Mare. iii, 24. Tertullian, however, 
speaks not so much of sensual enjoyments as of a copia omnium bonorum 
spiritualium, and even opposes the too sensuous interpretations of Messianic 
passages, De Resurr, Carn, c, 26, though many sensuous images pervade his 
own expositions, comp. Meander, Antignosticus, p. 499; Church Hist. in 
Torrey’s transl. i. 651. On the question, how far we may implicitly rely on 
the assertion of Euseb. v. 16, that Montanus had fixed upon the city Pepuza, 
in Phrygia, as the seat of the millennial reign, and on the millennarian 
notions of the Montanists in general,*see Géeseler, Church History, § 48. 

* Respecting his doctrine of Antichrist, and his belief that the end of the 
world would soon come, comp.’ Ep. 58 (p. 120, 124), Ep. 61 (p. 144); Exh, 
Mart. ab init. p. 167. Tert. adv. Jud. iii. § 118 (p. 91), see Aetéberg, 
p. 340, ss, 

* This is evident both from the nature of Gnosticism itself, and the oppo 
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sition which Zrenceus made to it. Some have even ascribed the origin of 
Marcion’s system to his opposition to millennarianism ; comp. however, Baur, 
Gnosis, p. 295. 

* Concerning Caius and his controversy with the Montanist Proclus, see 
Neander, Church Hist. i, p. 399—Origen speaks in very strong terms 
against the millennarians, whose opinions he designates as inept fabule, 
figmenta inania, ddypata dror@tarta, poyOnpd, etc., De Prine. ii. c. 11, § 2. 
(Opp. i. p. 104); contra Cels. iv, 22 (Opp. i. p. 517); Select. in Ps. (Opp. 
Tom, ii. p. 570); in Cant. Cant. (Opp. T. iti. p. 28). Miinscher ed. by von 
Célln, i. p. 44-46. Respecting Hippolytus, who wrote a treatise on Anti- 
christ without being a real Millennarian, comp. Photius, Cod. 202. Henell, 
de Hippolyto (Gott. 838, 4), p. 37, 60. Corrodi, ii. p. 401, 406, 413, 416, 


§ 76, 


THE RESURRECTION. 


. 


Zeller, G. A., Fides Dogmatis de Resurrectione Carnis per 4 priora sccula. Hal. et 
Helmst. 1766, 8. Fliigge, Ch. W, Geschichte der Lehre yom Zustando des Men- 
schen nach dem Tode. Lpzg. 1799, 1800, 8. +Hubert Beckers, Mittheilungen aug 
den merkwiirdigsten Schriften der verfossencn Jahrhunderte iiber den Zustand der 
Seele nach dem Tode. Augsb. 1835, '36. +C. Ramers, des Origenes Lehre von der 
Auferstehung des Fleisches. Trier. 1851. [Bush, Anastasis, New York, 3d ed. 
1845; comp. Bibl. Repos. 1845, Robt. Landis, Doctrine of the Resurr., Phila. 1848.] 


Though traces of the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
which is set forth by the apostle Paul in such a majestic manner, 
may be found in some conceptions of greater antiquity,’ yet it 
received a personal centre, and was made popular even among the 
uneducated, only after the resurrection of Christ.? During the 
period of Apologetics this doctrine of the resurrection (of the flesh) 
was further developed on the basis of the Pauline teaching? The 
objections of its opponents, proceeding from a tendency limited to 
sense and the understanding, were more or less fully answered in the 
Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, as well as in the 
writings of Justin, Athenagoras, Theophilus, Irenceus, Tertullian, 
Minucius Felix, Cyprian, and others. Most of the fathers believed 
in the resuscitation of the body, and of the very same body which 
man possessed while on earth.’ The theologians of the Alexandrian 
school, however, formed an exception ; Origen, in particular,’ en- 
deavored to clear the doctrine in question from its false additions, 
by reducing it to the genuine idea of Paul; but, «t the same time, 
he sought to refine and to spiritualize it after the manner of the 
Alexandrian school. The Gnostics, on the other hand, rejected the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body entirely ;7 while the false 
teachers of Arabia, whom Origen combatted, asserted that both soul 
and body fall into a sleep of death, from which they will not awake 
till the last day.* 
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* Comp. Herder, Von der Auferstehung (Werke Zur Religion und Theol- 
ogie, vol. xi.) —Aiiller, G., iber die Auferstehungslehre der Parsen, in the 
Studien und Kritiken, 1835, 2d part, p. 477, ss. Corrodi, 1. ec. p. 845. On 
the doctrine of Christ and of the apostle Paul (1 Cor, xv.; 2 Cor. v.), and 
on the opponents of the doctrine in the apostolic age (Hymeneus and Phile- 
tus), see the works on Biblical Theology. [ries, Ueber Auferstehung in 
the Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1856. Dedztzsch, Bibl. Psychol. 1855, p. 400, 
sq. Tracy, in Bibl. Sacra, 1845. Yeomans, in Princeton Repert. 1845. 
D, R. Goodwin, in Bib. Sacra, 1852, John Brown, Resurr. to Life, Edinb, 
1852. ] 

* It naturally excites surprise that, while Paul represents the resurrection 
of Christ as the central point of the whole doctrine, the fathers of the 
present period keep this fact so much in the background; at least it is not, 
with all of them, the foundation of their opinions concerning the resurrection 
of the body. Some, e. g., Athenagoras, who yet devoted a whole book to 
the subject, and Afinucius Felix, are entirely silent on the resurrection of 
Christ (see below) ; the others also rest their arguments chiefly upon reason 
and analogies from nature (the change of day and night, seed and fruit, the 
phenix, etc., Clement of Rome, c. 24, and Ep. 11, 9). 

“Tt belongs to exegetical theology to inquire bow far the New Testament 
teaches an dvdotactc ti¢ capkéc, and what is the relation of the odpé to the 
odua and to the dvdotacic Tév vexp&v. Comp. Zyro, Ob Fleisch oder 
Leib das Auferstehende, in Illgen’s Zeitschrift, 1849, p. 639, sq. At any 
rate, the expression resurrectio carnis soon became current, and thus it passed 
over into the so-called Apostles’ Creed. 

* Clement, Ep. i. ad Cor. c, 24-26 (comp. note 2), Justin AL, adopts the 
literal interpretation of the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, and, in 
the form, that it will rise again with all its members, Fragm. de Resurr. ¢, 3 
(edited as a separate programme by Teller, 1766; extracts in Réssler, Bibl. 
1.174). Comp. Semisch, ii. p. 146, ss. Even cripples will rise as such, but 
at the moment of the resurrection, be restored by Christ, and put into a more 
perfect condition; De Resurr. c. 4, and Dial. c. Tryph. c. 69. Justin founds 
his belicf in the resurrection of the body chiefly upon the omnipotence, jus- 
tice, and benevolence of God, upon the miracles of Jesus in raising the dead 
while he was upon the earth, and also, in fine, upon the resurrection of 
Christ himself ;* and shows, in connection with it, that the body must neces- 
sarily participate in fature rewards or punishments, for body and soul neces- 
sarily constitute one whole; like two bullocks, they make one span. Alone, 
they can accomplish as little as one ox in plowing. According to Justin, 
Christianity differs from the systems of either Pythagoras or Plato, in that it 
teaches not only the immortality of the soul, but also the resurrection of the 
body. But as Justin investigated this subject more thoroughly, he was 
necessarily led to the discussion of certain questions which have generally 
been reserved for scholastic acumen, e, g., relating to the sexual relations of 
the resurrection-bodies, which he compares to mules (?) [Quest. et Resp. p. 


* On the other hand, he fails to take notice of the analogies from nature, which others 
adduce; as Semisch, p. 148, has remarked. 
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423: Tamctsi membra genitalia post resurrectionem, ad prolificationem utilia 
non erunt: ad reminiscentiam tamen ejus facient, quod per ea membra mor- 
tales acceperint generationem, auctum, et diurnitatem. Inducimur namque 
per ea ad cogitationem tam prolixe sapientiz Christi, qua illa (hominibus 
per mortem intercedentibus attribuit, ad corum per generationem) augendo- 
rum conservationem, ut sobolis create successione, genus nostrum in immor- 
talitate (perducaret)]—The arguments which Athenagoras adduces in his 
treatise De Resurr. (especially ¢. 11) are partly the same which were in 
after ages urged by natural theology in support of the doctrine of immor- 
tality ; the moral nature of man, his liberty, and the retributive justice of 
God. Concerning the resurrection of the body, he has regard to the objec- 
tions which have been made to it at all times, on the ground of the natural 
course of things (the fact that the elements of one organism may enter into 
the composition of another, etc.). He is, however, comforted by the idea 
that at the resurrection all things will be restored, mpé¢ tiv tov abtod 
owpaTto¢g dppoviay Kal obotacwy.— Theophilus, ad Ant. i. 8, uses similar lan- 
guage.—Jreneus, Adv. Her. v. 12 and 13, also asscrts the identity of the 
future with the present body, and appeals to the analogous revivification 
(not new creation) of separate organs of the body in some of the miraculous 
cures performed by Christ (¢. g., of the blind man, the man with the withered 
hand). He alludes particularly to those whom Christ raised from the dead, 
the son of the widow at Nain, and Lazarus (but makes no mention of the 
body of Christ himself !).* That Tertuddian, who wrote a separate work on 
this subject (De Resurrectione Carnis), believed in the resurrection of the 
body, is what we might expect, especially as he made no strict distinction 
between the body and the soul. In illustration, he acutely points out the 
intimate connection existing between the one and the other during the 
present life: Nemo tam proximus tibi (anime), quem post Dominum diligas, 
nemo magis frater tuus, quae (sc. caro) tecum etiam in Deo nascitur (c. 63). 
In his opinion the flesh participates in spiritual blessings, in the means of 
grace presented to us in unction, baptism, and the Lord’s Supper; it even 
participates in martyrdom (the baptism of blood)! The body, too, is created 
after the image of God (comp. above, § 56, note 3)! He uses the same 
illustrations of day and night, the pheenix, ete., which we find in the writings 
of others, and maintains the identity of the future with the present body, c. 
52: Certe non aliud resurgit quam quod seminatur, nec aliud seminatur 
quam quod dissolvitur humi, nec aliud dissolvitur humi quam caro, cf. 6, 63, 
He endeavors to meet the objection, that certain members will be of no use 
in the future life, by saying that the members of the human body are not 
only designed for the mean service of the visible world, but also for some- 
thing higher. Even on earth the mouth serves, not only for the purpose of 
eating, but alsu to speak and to praise God, etc., c. 60 and 61. Minucius 
Felix makes Cecilius bring forward the objections of the heathen to the pos- 
sibility, both of an incorporeal immortality, and of a resurrection of the body, 
c.11: Vellem tamen sciscitari, utrumne sine corpore, an cum corporibus, 


* Trenzeus takes the word “flesh” in 1 Cor. xv. 50, which was often quoted agamst the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh, to mean fleshly sense, 
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et corporibus quibus, ipsisne an innovatis, resurgatur? Sine corpore? hoe, 
quod sciam, neque mens, neque anima, nec vita est. Ipso corpore? sed jam 
ante dilapsum est. Alio corpore? ergo homo novus nascitur, non prior ille 
reparatur. Et tamen tanta etas abiit, secula innumera fluxerunt; quis unus 
ab inferis vel Protesilai sorte remeavit, horaram saltem permisso commeata, 
vel ut exemplo crederemus ?—Every one expects that Octavius will say that 
Christ is this Protesilaus; but in vain! The arguments which he adduces, 
c. 84, in reply to these objections, are restricted to the omnipotence of God, 
which created man out of nothing, and this is certainly more difficult than 
the mere restoration of his body; to the above analogies from nature (expec- 
tandum nobis etiam corporis ver est) ; and to the necessity of retribution, 
which the deniers of the resurrection are anxious to escape.—The notions of 
‘Cyprian on this subject are formed after those of Tertullian, comp. De 
Habitu Virg. p. 100, and Rettberg, p. 345. 

° See the passages quoted in the preceding note. 

* Clement of Alexandria had intended to write a separate work mept 
dvaordoewc, comp. Pad. i. 6, p. 125 (104 Sylb.): according to Euseb. vi. 
24, and Hieron. apud Rufinum, Origen composed not only two books, but 
also (according to the latter) two dialogues (?) on this subject, comp. contra 
Cels. v. 20 (Opp. i. p. 592), De Prine. ii. 10, i. p. 100, and the fragments, Opp. 
T. ip. 38-37. Clement of Alexandria, in such of his writings as are yet 
extant, only touches upon the doctrine of the resurrection without discussing 
it. The passage, Strom. iv. 5, p. 569 (479 Sylb.), where he represents the 
future deliverance of the soul from the fetters of the body as the object of 
the most ardent desire of the wise man, does not give a very favorable idea 
of his orthodoxy on this point. But his disciple Origen maintains, Comm. 
in Matt. (Opp. iii. p. 811, 12), that we may put our trust in Christ without 
believing the resurrection of the body, provided we hold fast the immortality 
of the soul. Nevertheless he defended the doctrine of the church against 
Celsus, but endeavored to divest it of every thing which might give a handle 
to scoffers : on this account he rejected the doctrine of the identity of the bodies 
(which is not that of Paul). Contra Cels. iv. 57 (Opp. i. p. 548); v. 18 
(ibid. p. 590): Obre pev ovv quetc, obte Ta Ocia ypduata adtaic pnor cape 
undeniav petaBodiy dveraAnoviac tiv ent TO BéATLOV, ChoecOat Tod TdAat 
arobavévtac, and Tie yij¢ avadivtac. ‘O d& Kédoo¢g oviopavtet muds 
Tavita Aéywv, Cap. 23, p. 594: ‘Hueto pév ody ob paper 1d dcadbapév 
odua éravépyecbat cic thy && dpxijc pio, w¢ obd& Tov drapOapévTa 
KOKKOV Tov citov EravépyecOa ei¢ TOY KbKKOV TO GiTov. A€youev yap 
Oorep em) Tod Kdxkov Tov frou eyeipera oTdxve, obTw Adyog TiC KyKELTAL 
TQ odpatt, dd’ ob wh POetpouévov eyeiperae TO oGpa év dpOapata, The 
appeal to the omnipotence of God appeared to him an drotwrdr7 dvayo- 
p7ovc, p. 595, according to the principle el yap aioypdév te dpa 6 Cede, ovk 
gore Ged¢ ; but the biblical doctrine of the resurrection, if rightly interpreted, 
includes nothing that is unworthy of God, comp. viii. 49, 50 (Opp. i. p. 777, 
sq.) ; Selecta in Psalm (Opp. ii. p. 53236), where he designates the literal 
interpretation as pAvapia TrwyGv vonudtwy, and proves that every body 
must be adapted to the surrounding world. If we would live in water, we 
ought to be made like fish, etc. The heavenly state also demands glorified 
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bodies, like those of Moses and Elias. In the same place Origen gives a, 
more correct interpretation of Ezech. xxxvii; Matt. viii, 12; Ps. iii. 7, and 
other passages, which were commonly applied to the resurrection of the 
body. Comp. De Prine. ii. 10 (Opp. i. p. 100, Red. p. 223); Schnitzer, p. 
147, ss. On the other side: Hieron. ad Piraieseli, ep. 88 (61); Photius 
(according to Method.), Cod. 234, The opinion held by Origen’s later fol- 
‘lowers, and of which he himself was accused, that the resurrection bodies 
have the shape of a sphere, is supported, as far as he is concerned, by only a 
single passage (De Oratione, Opp. i. 268), in which, moreover, he refers to 
other (Platonic?) authorities; comp. Redep. ii. 463 ; Ramers, ubi supra, 69. 

* Thus the Gnostic Apel/es maintained that the work of Christ had refer- 
ence only to the soul, and rejected the resurrection of the body. Baur, 
Gnosis, p. 410. [That the Gnostics believed in the immortality of the soul, 
appears certain; but their notions concerning matter made them shrink from 
the idea of a reunion of the body with the soul, and led them to reject the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the former. But they have unjustly been 
charged by the fathers with a denial of the resurrection in general. Comp. 
Burton, Bampton Lecture, notes 58 and 59, and Miinscher, ed. by von Célln, 
i, p. 51, 52.] 

Becpectna the error of the Thnetopsychites (as John Daas first 
calls them) about the year 248, comp. Euseb. vi. 37: Tijv dvOpwreiay puyjyv 

Téwg pév Kata Tov everTHTa Katpdy dua TH TeAevT; ovvarroOvjoKety ToIg 
OGpact Kal ovvdtadbelpecbat, avOic dé moTE KaTa TOY Tig dvacTdoEws 
kaipov adv adtoic dvaBidcecOaL. 


§ 77. 


GENERAL JUDGMENT.—HADES.—PURGATORY.—CONFLAGRATION OF THE 
WORLD. 


Baumgarten, J. S., Historia Doctrine de Statu Animarum separatarum, Hal. 1754. 4. 
Ernesti, J. A., de veterum Patr. Opinione de Statu Medio Animarum a corpore 
sejunct, Excurs. in lectt. academ. ‘in Ep. ad Hebr. Lips. 1795. [Jac, Windel, 
Erpwparede émtorodccdc de Vita Functorum Statu ex Hebreorum et Greecorum 
comparatis Sententiis concinnatus, Lond. 1663, '64. Thom. Burnet, De Statu 
Mortuorum et Resurgentium, Lond. 1757. Comp. Knapp, 1. c. p. 463, 464, and 
p. 478, and the references § 69.] 


The transactions of the general judgment, which was thought to 
be connected with the general resurrection, were depicted in various 
ways. Some ascribe the office of Judge to the Son, others to the 
Father, both in opposition to the Hellenistic myth of the judges in 
the under-world.! The idea of a Hades (sv), known to both the 
Hebrews and the Greeks, was transferred to Christianity, and the 
assumption, that the real happiness, or the final misery, of the de- 
parted did not commence till after the general judgment and the 
resurrection of the body, appeared to necessitate the belief in an 
intermediate state, in which the soul was supposed to remain from 
the moment of its separation from the body to this last catastrophe.” 
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Tertullian, however, held that the martyrs went at once to paradise, 
the abode of the blessed, and thought that in this they enjoyed an 
advantage over other Christians ;* while Cyprian does not seem to 
know about any intermediate state whatever.’ The Gnostics rejected 
the belief in Hades, together with that of the resurrection of the body, 
and imagined that the spiritually minded (the pneumatic) would, 
immediately after death, be delivered from the kingdom of the 
demiurge, and elevated to the 7A7jpwya.’ The ancient oriental and 
Parsic idea of a purifying fire already occurs during this period in 
the writings of Clement of Alexandria and Origen. This purifying 
fire, however, is not yet transferred to this intermediate state, but is 
either taken in a very general sense, or supposed to be connected 
with the general conflagration of the world.’ 


* Justin M. Apol.i. 8: WlAdtwy dé buoiwe &n ‘PadduavOov nat Mivo 
koAdasiy tod¢ ddixovg map’ abode EAObvTac, husic d& 7H abTd Tpdypd 
gauev yevioecOat, GAA’ bd Tob Xprorod. For the further views of Justin 
about the general judgment, see Apol. ii. 9; Semisch, ii. p. 474,75. Tatian 
contra Gr. 6: Acadgovor d& qyiv ob Mivuc, ovdé ‘PaddyavOuc 
dokiwaatic d& adroc 6 motte Oedc yiverat. Comp. c. 25. 

* Justin M. Dial. c. Tr. § 5, makes the souls of the pious take up a tem- 
porary abode in a better, those of the wicked in a worse place. He even 
stigmatizes a3 heretical ($ 80), the doctrine that souls are received into 
heaven immediately after death; but he admits that they possess a pre- 
sentiment of their future destiny, Coh. ad Grace, c. 35; comp. Semisch, p. 
464, note 3. The good, even before the final divison, dwell in a happier, the 
evil in a more wretched abode; Dial. cum Tryph. § 5. On his opinion, that, 
at the departure of the soul from the body, the former fall into the hands of 
evil angels (Dial. c. Tryph. § 105), see Semisch, ii. 465. ren. v. 31, p. 331, 
(451, Gr.): Al puyat dnépyovrae elo tov tém0v Tov Hptopévoy abralce ard 
Tov Oeod, Kael péxpt Tij¢ dvacTdoews HotTHat, Tepyévovoa THY avdotac." 
éneita droAaBovoat Ta OGpaTa Kal bAOKATpwS dvacTaoat, TovTéaTt Gwua- 
ricdc, KaNag Kal 6 Kiptoc dvéorn, obtwo ededoovrat el¢ Thy dyev Tod Ocod 
(in connection with this, the decensus Christi ad inferos, and Luke xvi. 22, 
etc.). Tertullian mentions (De Anima, 55) a treatise in which he says he 
has proved, omnem animam apud inferos sequestrari in diem Domini, The 
treatise itself is no longer extant; but comp. De Anima, c. 7 (aliquid tormenta 
sive solatii anima pracerpit in carcere sea diversorio inferum, in igni, vel in 
sinu Abrahz); and c. 58, Tertullian rejects the notion of the sleep of the 
soul, which is not to be confounded with the error of the Arabian false teach- 
ers; he also opposes the opinion, founded upon 1 Sam, xxviii, that spirite 
might be conjured up from the abode of the dead, by appealing to Luke xvi. 
26 (comp. Orig. Hom. ii. in 1 Reg. Opp. ii, p. 490-98). 

® Tert, De Anim. 55, De Resurr. 43: Nemo peregrinatus a corpore statim 
immoratur penes Dominum, nisi ex martyrii prarogativa, paradiso scilicet, 
non inferis deversurus.—On the meaning of the different terms: inferi, sinus 
Abrahx, Paradisus, see Adv. Mare. iv. 34; Apol.c. 47; Orig. Hom. ii, in 
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Reg. 1. c. and Hom. in Num. 26, 4; Mimnscher, von Colln, i. p- 57, 58, 
Gieseler, Dogmengesch. 225. [Tertullian gives the most information about 
the underworld. He describes it (De Anim. 55) as an immense space in the 
depths of the earth, divided by an impassable gulf into two parts. The part 
assigned to the righteous he calls sinus Abrahe, that of the wicked ignis, 
and sometimes inferi, So, too, Hippolytus, in a fragment, Opp. ed. Fabris 
cius, i, 220. Paradise was a different place from this underworld; it is far 
-above this carth, separated from it by a glowing girdle: thither Christ went: 
and there, too, martyrs go at once; Enoch and Elijah were also transported 
thither. Origen held that, before Christ, no souls, not even those of the 
prophets and patriarchs, went to Paradise; but when Jesus descended to 
Hades he transferred them into the lower Paradise (in contrast with the 
upper), or the third heaven. The souls of pious Christians also go to this 
Paradise—which Origen identifies with the bosom of Abraham. | 

* Cypr. adv. Demetr. p. 196, and Tract. de Mortalitate, in various places ; 
he expresses, e. g., his hope that those who die of pestilence, will come at 
once to Christ, p. 158, 164 (where he appeals to the example of Enoch), 166, 
Retiberg, p. 345. 

* Meander, Gnost. Systeme, p. 141, ss. [“ The Gnostics taught that the 
soul of the perfect Gnostic, having risen again at baptism, and being enabled 
by perfection of knowledge to conquer the Demiurge, or principle of evil, 
would ascend, as soon as it was freed from the body, to the heavenly Pleroma, 
and dwell there for ever in the presence of the Father: while the soul of him 
who had not been allowed while on earth to arrive at such a plenitude of 
knowledge, would pass through several transmigrations, till it was sufficiently 
purified to wing its flight to the Pleroma.” Burton, Bampton Lecture, v. 
Lect. p, 131.] : 

* The views of Clement on this subject are expressed in still more general 
terms, Psed. iii. 9, toward the end, p, 282 (Sylb. p. 241), and Strom. vii. 6, 
p. 851 (709 Sylb.): Dayéev A? qucic dydferv 7d bp, ov Ta Kpéa, GAAG Tag 
dpapTwAods poydc Tip od Tb Tdudayov Kal Bdvavoovr, dAAG TO dpdvipov 
Aéyortec, TO Orixvovpevor did Wuyii¢ Tio dtepyouévnc TO Top. From the 
whole context it appears that he speaks of the purifying efficacy of a mysti- 
eal fire, even during the present life, perhaps in allusion to Matth. iii. 11, 
Luke iii. 16.— Origen, on the other hand, referring to 1 Cor, iii, 12, considers 
the fire which will consume the world at the last day, as at the same time a 
Tip kadpoov, Contra Cels, v.15. No one (not even Paul or Peter himself) 
can escape this fire, but it does not cause any pain to the pure (according to 
Is, xliii, 2). It is a second sacramentum regenerationis ; and as the baptism 
of blood was compared with the baptism of water (sce above, § 72, note 10), 
so Origen thought that this baptism of fire at the end of the world would be 
necessary in the case of those who have forfeited the baptism of the Spirit ; 
in the case of all others it will be a fire of test. Comp. in Exod. Hom. vi. 
4; in Psalm Hom. iii. 1; in Luc. Hom. xiv. (Opp. iii. p. 948); xxiv. p. 961 
in Jerem. Hom, ii. 3; in Ezech. Hom. i, 13; comp. Redepenning on p. 235, 
Guerike, De Schola Alexand. ii. p. 294. Thomasius, p. 250. 
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In respect to the end of the world, opinions wavered between annihilation and re-forma 
tion. Most of the fathers seem to have held to the latter view, but Justin (in oppo- 
sition to the Stoic tenet) believed in a real annihilation; Apol. i. 20 and ii. 7. Comp 
Semisch, ii. 475. 


§ 78. 


STATE OF THE BLESSED AND THE CONDEMNED.—RESTITUTION OF 
ALL THINGS. 


a 


Cotta, J. F., Historia succincta Dogmatis de Poenarum Infernalium Duratione, Tab. 1744, 
Dietelmaier, J. A., Commenti fanatici dxoxaractdcewe mdvrwv Historia antiquior, 
Altorf. 1769, 8. 


Various modes of statement were used to denote the state of the 
blessed. The idea that different degrees of blessedness are propor- 
tionate to the different degrees of virtue exhibited in this life, was 
in harmony with the views of most of the fathers of this period con- 
cerning the doctrine of moral freedom ;* and was also congruous: 
with the idea of further progress after the present life. Origen in 
particular developed this latter notion,’ and also endeavored to avoid 
as much as possible all sensuous representations of the pleasures of 
the future world, and to place them in purely spiritual enjoyments.’ 
Notions more or less gross prevailed concerning the punishment of 
the wicked, which most of the fathers regarded as eternal." From 
the very nature of the case it is evident, that purely spiritual views 
on this subject could not reasonably be expected. Even Origen 
imagined the bodies of the damned to be black. But as he looked 
upon evil rather as the negation of good than as something positive, 
he was induced, by his idealistic tendency, to set limits even to hell, 
and to hope for a final remission of the punishment of the wicked 
at the restitution of all things, although in popular discourse he 
retained the common idea of eternal punishment.’ 


* According to Justin M., the blessedness of heaven consists mainly in the 
continuation of the blessedness of the millennial reign, the only difference 
being the enjoyment of immediate intercourse with God, Apol. i. 8. Semisch, 
ii, p. 477. Different names were given even to the intermediate states 
before the resurrection (comp. the preceding §, note 6). This was also the 
case with the abode of the blessed. Thus Jreneus, v. 86, p. 837 (460, Gr.), 
makes a distinction between ovpavdc, tapddeoog and méALc, and endeavors 
to prove the existence of different habitations from Matth. xiii, 8, and John 
xiv. 2. Clement of Alexandria also adopted the idea of different degrees of 
blessedness. Strom. iv. 6, p. 579, ’80 (488, ’89, Sylb.); vi. 14, p. 798 (668, 
Sylb.) ; and Orig. De Princip. ii. 11 (Opp. i. p. 104). 

* According to Origen, 1. c. the blessed dwell in the aérial regions (1 
Thess. iv. 17), and take notice of what happens in the air. Immediately 
after their departure from this earth, they go first to paradise (eruditionis 
focus, auditorium vel schola animarum), which (like Plato) he imagined te 
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be a happy island; as they grow in knowledge and picty, they proceed on 
their journey from paradise to higher regions, and having passed through 
various inansions which the Scriptures call heavens, they arrive at last at the 
kingdom of heaven, properly so called. He too appeals to John xiv, 2, and 
maintains that progress is possible even in the kingdom of heaven (striving 
and perfection). The perfection of blessedness ensues only after the gen- 
eral judgment. Even the glory of Christ will be completed only when ho 
celebrates his victory, as the head of the church, dwelling entirely in thosa 
who are his. Comp. in Lev. Tom. vii, (Opp. ii. 222), Comp. Redepenning 
Origenes, ii. p. 340, ss. Géeseler, Dogmengesch. 230. 

* In the same place, De Prine. ii. 11, "Origen describes in strong terms the 
sensuous expectations of those, qui magis delectationi sue quodammodo ac 
libidini indulgentes, solius, litterze discipuli arbitrantur repromissiones futuras 
in voluptate et luxuria corporis expectandas, He himself, attaching too 
much importance to the intellectual, supposes the principal enjoyment of the 
future life to consist in the gratification of the desire after knowledge, which 
God would not have given us if he had not designed to satisfy it. While on 
earth we trace the outlines of the picture which will be finished in heaven, 
The objects of future knowledge are, as we might naturally expect, for the 
most part of a theological character; as an allegorical interpreter, he would 
think it of great importance that we should then fully understand all the 
types of the Old Test. p. 105: Tune intelligit etiam de sacerdotibus et Levitis 
et de diversis sacerdotalibus ordinibus rationem, et cujus forma erat in Moyse, 
et nihilominus qu sit veritas apud Deum jubilorum, et septimanas anno- 
rum; sed ct festormm dierum et feriarum rationes videbit et omnium sacrifi- 
ciorum et purificationum intuebitur causas ; quée sit quoque ratio leprae pur- 
gationis et quie lepra diverse, et quae purgatio sit corom qui, seminis proflu- 
vinm patiuntur, advertet; et agnosect quoque, que et quanta qualesque 
‘virtutes sint bongs, queeque nibilominus contrariz, et qui vel illis affectus sit 
hominibus, vel istis contentiosa eemulatio. The knowledge, however, of meta- 
physics, and even of natural philosophy, is not excluded : Intuebitur quoque, 
que sit ratio animarum, quave diversitas animalium vel eorum, que in aquis 
vivunt, vel avium, vel ferarum, quidve sit, quod in tam multas species singula 
genera deducuntur, qui creatoris prospectus, vel quis per hee singula sapien- 
tie ejus tegitur sensus. Sed et agnoscet, qua ratione radicibus quibusdam 
vel herbis associantur queedam virtutes, et aliis e contrario herbis vel radici- 
bus depelluntur. We shall also have a clear insight into the destinies of 
man, and the dealings of Providence. Among the teachings of God in that 
higher state will also be instruction about the stars, “why a star is in such 
and such a position, why it’stands at such and such a distance from another,” 
etc. But the highest and last degree is the intuitive vision of God himself, 
the complete elevation of the spirit above the region of sense. The blessed 
need no-other food. Comp. De Princip. ili, 318-321, and Tom. xx. in Joh. 
(Opp. iv. p. 815): “Ore pév 6 Ewpaxac toy vidv, E@pane TOV marta bre de 
wc 6 vlig 6pa Tov Tatépa, Kal TA Tapa T@ Tatpl bperai TH, diag oppotiig 
7@ vig abréntyg tatar Tod TaTpd¢ Kal THY TOU matpo¢, ovKETL and TIE 
elxévog évvody Ta Tept TobTov, ob 7 elk@v goTL, Kal vopisw ye Tove 
elvat Td TéAOG, bray mapadidwor Thy Bactreay 6 ving TH bem kal watpl, 
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nat Ore yiveras 6 Oed¢ ta TdvTa tv raat (1 Cor. xv. 28), Redepen, Orig, 
ii, 283, sq. The views of Origen form a remarkable contrast with the sen- 
suous anc rhetorical description of Cyprian, which are indeed connected 
with his hierarchial and ascetic tendency, but also have a more churchly 
character, and enjoy greater popularity, because they are adapted to the 
wants of the heart (the meeting again of individuals, ete.); De Mortalitate, 
p. 166: Quis non ad suos navigare festinans ventum prosperum cupidius 
optaret, ut velociter caros liceret amplecti? Patriam nostram Paradisum 
computamus ; parentes Patriarchas habere jam ccepimus: quid non propera- 
mus et currimus, ut patriam nostram videre, ut parontes salutare possimus ? 
Magnus illic nos carorum numerus expectat, parentum, fratrum, filiornm fre- 
quens nos et copiosa turba desiderat, jam de sua immortalitate secura, et 
adhuc de nostra salute solicita. Ad horum conspectum et complexum venire 
quanta et illis-et nobis in commune letitia est! Qualis illic ccelestium reg- 
norum yvoluptas sine ‘timore moriendi et cum eeternitate vivendi! quam 
summa et perpetua felicitas! Illic apostolorum gloriosus chorus, illic proph- 
etarum exultantium numerus, illic martyrum innumerabilis populus ob cer- 
taminis et passionis victoriam coronatus; triumphantes illic virgincs, quee 
concupiscentiam carnis et corporis continentiz robore subegerunt; remune- 
rati misericordes, qui alimentis et largitionibus pauperum justitiz opera fece- 
runt, qui dominica preecepte servantes ad ccelestes thesauros terrena patrimo- 
nia transtulerunt. Ad hos, fratres dilectissimi, avida cupiditate properemus, 
ut cum his cito esse, ut cito ad Christum venire contingat, optemus. 

* Clement of Rome, Ep. 2, c. 8 (comp. c. 9): Meta yap 10 éeAOciv tude 
é« tov Kdopov ove ert dvvdueba éxet eXouodroytoacOa 7 petavoeiy Ett, 
Justin M. also asserts the eternity of future punishments in opposition to 
Plato’s doctrine, that they would last a thousand years, Apol. i. 8, Coh. ad 
Gr. c. 85. Thus Minuc. Fel. c. 35: Nec tormentis aut modus ullus aut ter- 
minus. Also Cyprian, ad Demetr. p. 195: Cremabit addictos ardems sem- 
per gehenna, et vivacibus flammis vorax poena, nec erit, unde habere tor- 
menta vel requiem possint aliquando vel finem, Servabuntur cum corporibus 
suis anime infinitis cruciatibus ad dolorem. P. 196: Quando istine excessum 
fuerit, nullus jam peenitentize locus est, nullus, satisfactionis effectus: hic 
vita aut amittitur, aut tenctur, hic saluti eeterne cultu Dei et fructu fidei 
providetur.—The idea of eternal punishments is different from that of a total 
annihilation, which was propounded by Arnobius at the commencement of 
the following period. Some are disposed to find the first traces of this doc- 
trine in Justin M., Dial. cum Tryph. c. 5, where it is said that the souls of 
the wicked should be punished as long as éor’ dv abrac Kat elvat Kal KoAde 
GeoBat 6 Oed¢ O£Aq. (Comp. on this passage Semisch, ii. p. 480, 481.) Comp. 
also Jren, ii. 34: Quoadusque ea Deus et esse et pérseverare voluerit; and 
Clement Hom. iii. 3. 

* In accordance with the analogy of Scripture, fire was commonly repre- 
sented as the instrument by which God executes his punishments. Justin M. 
speaks in various places of a tip aiwwov, doBeorov (Apol. ii. 1, 2, 7, Dial, 
ce. Tr. § 180), Clement of Alexandria, Coh. 47 (85), calls it tip cwdpovodr; 
Tert. Scorp. 4, and Minuc, Fel, 35 (afterward aiso Jerome and others), call 
it ignis sapiens. It will be sufficient here to quote the passage of Minucius 
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Mic sapiens ignis membra urit et reficit, carpit et nutrit, sicut ignes fulminum 
corpora tangunt, nec absumunt. Sicut ignes Attnee et Vesuvii montis ct 
ardentium ubique terrarum flagrant nee erogantur, ita poenale illud incen- 
dium non damnis ardentium pascitur, sed inexesa corporum laceratione nutri- 
tur. Comp. also Zert, Apol. c, 48, and Cypr. ad. Demetr. 1. c., who thinks 
that the sight of these punishments is a kind of satisfaction to the blessed for 
the persecution which they had to suffer while on earth. [Cyprian, Ep. 55 
(Baluz. 52, c. 17).—Aliud est ad veniam stare, aliud ad gloriam pervenire, 
aliud missum in carcerem non exire inde, donce solvat novissimam quadran- 
tem, aliud statim fidei et virtutis accipere mercedem, aliud pro peccatis longo 
dolore cruciatum emundari et purgari diu igne (another reading is, purgart 
diutine), aliud peccata omnia passione purgasse, aliud denique pendere in 
diem judicii ad sententiam Domini, alind statim a Domino coronari. Comp. 
Neander, Hist. Dogm, (Ryland), p. 258.]—Hell was represented as a place; 
thus by Justin M., Apol. 1.19: 'H d& yeévvd éote téroc, EvOa KoAdfec0ae 
pédAdovot of ddikwe Bidoavtec Kal pu) mLaTedorTes TadTa yevfjoedOat, boa 6 
Ged¢ did tov Xprotod édidage—As Origen imagined that spiritual enjoy- 
ments constitute the future blessedness, so he believed the condemnation of 
the wicked to consist in separation from God, remorse of conscience, etc., De 
Prine. ii. 10 (Opp. i. p. 102), The eternal fire is not a material substance, 
kindled by another, but the combustible materials are our sins themselves, 
coming up before the conscience: the fire of hell resembles the fire of pas- 
sion in this world. The separation of the soul from God may be compared 
with the pain which we suffer, when-all the members of the body are torn 
out of their joints (an undying dissolution of our very essence !). By “ outer 
darkness” Origen does not so much understand a place devoid of light, as a 
state of ignorance; so that this notion about black bodies seems to be an 
accommodation to popular ideas, It should also be borne in mind, that 
Origen supposed that the design of all these punishments was medicinal or 
educational, in expectation of future reformation. 

* De Prine. i, 6 (Opp. i. p. 70, 71, quoted by Miinscher von Colln, i. p. 
64, 65). The ideas here expressed are connected with Origen’s general 
views about the character of God, the design of the divine punishments, 
liberty and the nature of evil, as well as with his demonology, and especially 
with his triumphant faith in the power of redemption to overcome all things 
(according to Ps. ex. 1, and 1 Cor. xv, 25). At the same time, he frankly 
confessed that his doctrine might easily become dangerous to the uncon- 
verted ; contra Celsum, vi. 26 (Opp. i. p. 650). He therefore speaks at the 
very commencement of the xix. Hom. in Jerem. (Opp. T. iii. p. 241), of an 
eternal condemnation, and even of the impossibility of being converted in the 
world to come. Nevertheless, in the same Hom. (p. 267), he calls the fear 
of eternal punishment (according to Jerem. xx. 7) démdrn, beneficial indeed 
in its effects, and appointed by God himself (a pedagogical artifice as it were). 
For, he says, many wise men, or such as thought themselves wise, after 
having apprehended the (theoretical) truth respecting the divine punish- 
ments, and rejected the delusion (beneficial in a practical point of view), 
have given themselves up to a vicious life; so that it would have been much 
better for them to believe in the eternity of the punishments of hell. Comp. 
Pia" = 





SECOND PERIOD. 


FROM THE DEATH OF ORIGEN TO JOHN OF DAMASCUS, 
FROM THE YEAR 254-730. 


THE AGE OF POLEMICS. 


A. GENERAL HISTORY OF DOCTRINES IN THE 
SECOND PERIOD. 


§ 79. 


INTRODUCTION. 


De Wette, Christliche Sittenlehre, vol. ii. p. 294, ss. Miinscher, Handbuch, vol. iii. Section 
1. (Baur, F. CG, Die Christliche Kirche vom Aufang des vierten bis zum Ende dea 
sechsten Jahrh. Tiibingen, 1859. . von Lasaulx, Der Untergang des Hellenismus 
Minchen, 1854. Isaac Taylor, Ancient Christianity, 4th ed. 2 vols. 1844.] 


Dunrine the considerable space of time embraced in this period, 
the Polemics of the church were developed much more prominently 
than either the apologetical tendency as in the preceding, or the 
systematic tendency as in the next period. In the time which 
elapsed between the Sabellian and the Monothelite controversies, 
which nearly coincides with the limits here assigned, an unbroken 
series of contests is carried on within the church, about the most 
important doctrinal points. While in the preceding period heretical 
tendencies separated from the church as a matter of course, here, 
on the contrary, victory for a long time wavers, now to the one side,’ 
and again to the other. Orthodoxy, however, prevailed at last, 
partly from an internal necessity, yet not without the aid of the 
secular power and of external circumstances. 


It is just as one-sided to ascribe the victory of orthodoxy to the combination 
‘of political power and monkish intrigues, as it is to deny these factors alto- 
gether. Much as there was of human passion and dogmatism intermingled 
with this strife, yet it is not to be wholly derived from such impure sources 
but there must also be recognized a law of internal progress, determining the 
gradual and systematic unfolding of the dogmas. 


i 
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§ 80. 
DOCTRINAL DEFINITIONS AND CONTROVERSIES. 


The three main pillars of the Christian system, Theology, Chris. 
tology, and Anthropology, were the principal points debated in the 
councils, and defined in the symbols. The controversies here to 
be considered are the following: a. In reference to the Doctrine of 
the Trinity (Theology) : the Sabellian and the Arian controversies, 
with their branches, the Semi-Arian and the Macedonian. 0}. Rela- 
tive to the two Natures of Christ (Christology) : the Apollinarian, 
Nestorian, Eutychian-Monophysite, and Monothelite controversies, 
c. Concerning Anthropology and the Economy of Redemption : the 
Pelagian, Semipelagian, and (in reference to the Church) the Dona- 
tist controversies. The first eight took their rise in the East ; the 
last three originated in the West, but both east and west recipro- 
cally felt their effects ; so that there were frequent divisions between 
the oriental and occidental church, till at last the controversy 
respecting the procession of the Holy Ghost brought about a lasting 
schism. 


The controversy about the Worship of Images, carried on in the East, 
and partly, too, in the West (only the beginning of which falls into this 
period), belongs, in the first instance, to the history of worship; but it also 
had an influence, especially in the West, upon the doctrinal definitions of the 
nature of God, the person of Christ, and the significance of the sacraments. 
But the further development ot the doctrine of the sacraments, and of escha- 
tulogy, was reserved for the next period. Concerning the external history 
of those controversies, see the works on ecclesiastical history. 


; § 81. 


THE DOGMATIC CHARACTER OF THIS PERIOD—THE FATE OF 
ORIGENISM. — 


In proportion to the development of ecclesiastical orthodoxy into 
fixed and systematic shape, was the loss of individual freedom in 
respect to the formation of doctrines and the increased peril of 
becoming heretical. The more liberal tendency of former theolo- 
gians, such as Origen, could no longer be tolerated, and was at 
length condemned. But, notwithstanding this external condemna- 
tion, the spirit of Origen continued to animate the chief theologians 
of the East, though it was kept within narrower limits. The works 
of this great teacher were also made known in the West by Jerome 
and Rufinus, and exerted an influence even upon his opponents. 
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The principal followers of Origen were Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, 
Pamphilus of Cesarea, Gregory Thaumaturgus, bishop of Neoczsarea, and 
others. Among his opponents Methodius (bishop of Lycia, and afterward 
of Tyrus, died in the Diocletian persecution, a. bD, 311) occupied the most 
conspicuous position, although he too adopted many of Origen’s views, ¢. 9. 
in his Symposion ; see Neander’s Church Hist. i, 721 (Torrey). On the 
farther controversies relative to the doctrinal tenets of Origen under the 
Emperor Justinian I, and their condemnation brought about (a. p. 544) by 
Mennas, bishop of Constantinople, see the works on ecclesiastical history. 
Ramers, u. s. ($76), in his first part, or historical introduction. 


§ 82. 
TEACHERS OF THE CHURCH IN THIS PERIOD. 


Among the theologians of the East who either exerted the great- 
est influence upon the development of the system of doctrines, or 
composed works on the subject, are the following: Eusebius of 
Ccesarea,' Eusebius of Nicomedia, but principally Athanasius,’ 
Basil the Great,‘ Gregory of Nyssa,° and Gregory of Naziamzum® 
(the last three of Cappadocia); next to them, Chrysostom,’ Cyril of 
Jerusalem,’ Epiphanius,’ Ephrim the Syrian,® Nemesius,” Cyril 
of Alexandria," Theodore of Mopsuestia,* Theodoret, bishop of 
Cyrus ;“ in the West: Arnobius,"* Lactantius,* Hilary of Poi- 
tiers,’ Jerome,"* Ambrose,” and above all, Augustine.” These were 
followed. by others of greater or less importance : John Cassian,” 
Vincens of Lerins,” Salvian,” Leo I. surnamed the Great,” Prosper 
of Aquitanie,” Gennadius,” Fulgentius of Ruspe,” Boéthius,* 
Gregory the Great,” and Isidore of Seville.” The last is of im- 
portance, as he brought together the dogmatic material already in 
existence, and was thus the forerunner of John of Damascus (in the 
Kast). 


* Eusebius (Pamphili), bishop of Ceesarea (author of the ecclesiastical his- 
tory), was born about the year 261, and died 340. Of his dogmatical works 
the following may be mentioned (in addition to the prologue to his ecclesi- 
astical history): EdayyeAcnij¢ drodeigewe mapackevi; (Praeparatio Evangelica), 
Ed. i. of Steph. 1544, ss. Cum not #. Viger?, 1628. Col. 1688, fol—Evayye- 
Aiki arrddecéte (Demonstratio Evangelica), Ed. of Steph. 1545. Cum not. 
Rich. Montacuti:, 1628. Lips. 1688, fol— Kata MapxéAdov, ii.—Ilepi tij¢ 
iekAnoaotiKi¢ Oeodoyiac, Tv mpd¢ MdpxeAAov.—Epistola de Fide Niceena 
ad Ceesareenses. Some exegetical treatises also belong here. [Eccles, Hist. 
edited by #. Burton, 4 vols. with notes, Oxford, 1841 and 1845; Annota- 
tiones ad Eus, Hist. ed. Burton, 2, Oxon. 1841. Prep. Evang. ed. #. Bur- 
ton, 4 Oxon.,1841; this and the Demonstr. Evangelica, and Contra Hiero- 
clem et Marcellum, ed. 7. Gatsford, Oxon.; on the Theophania, Syriac ver. 
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sion, by S. Lee, Lond. 1842, and translation, by the same, Cambr. 1843 
Treatises by Eusebius in Mois Patrum Noy. Bibliotheca, Tom. 3, 1853.— 
The first fasciculus of a new, critical edition of the Eccles. Hist. ot Euscbius 
by Hugo Leminer, Berl. 1859.] 

* Husebius of Nicomedia, at first bishop of Berytus, and afterwards of Con. 
stantinople, died a. p. 840. He was the leader of the Eusebian party in 

‘the Arian controversy. His opinions are given in the works of Athanasius, 
Sozomen, Theodoret (comp. especially his Epistola ad Paulianum Tyri Epis: 
copum, in Theod. i. 6), and Philostorgius. Comp. Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. vi. 
p- 109, ss.* [Comp, Semisch, in Herzog’s Realencyclop.] 

* Athanasius, called the father of orthodoxy, was born at Alexandria about 
the year 296, was bishop of that city from the year 326, and died a. p, 373; 
he exerted an important influence in the formation of the Nicene Creed, and 
took a prominent part in the Arian controversy. Of his numerous dogmati- 
cal works the most important are: Adyo¢ kata ‘EAARrwr (an apologetical 
treatise); Adyoo mepi tig évavOpwricews Tod Ceo Adyov Kab tHe dd 
oapatos TPG Tuas Enupavelag abTov.—"EKOeote riatews (Expositio Fidei 
Nicxense).—Ipo¢ tod¢ émeoxdrove Alyinrov Kat AtBine, EmtoroAy éynvndu- 
Kg Kata ’AptavOr.—Oratt. V. contra Arianos—Homilies, Letters, ete. 
The principal Eprriows are: that of the Benedictine monks (of Montfaucon), 
1689-98, ii. f. ed. WV. A. Giustiniani, Patav. et Lips. 1777, iv. f. Festal 
Letters, by Cureton, from the Syriac; in German, by Larsow, Gitting. 1852. 
Comp. ZLillemont, T. viii. Aéssler, Bibliothek der Wirchenviter, vol. v. 
Monocrapus: +Jféhler, Athanasius der Grosse und die Kirche seiner Zeit, 
Mainz. 827, ii. 8. Bdhringer, die Kirche Christi, i. 2, p.1, ss, [On Atha- 
nasius, Comp. Bp. Haye in his Council of Nice, 1853, His treatises against 
the Arians, translated by John Henry Newman, with notes, in the Oxford 
Library of the Fathers, vols. 8 and 19, and his Historical Tracts in the same 
Library, vol. 13. His Four Orations against the Arians, previously translated 
by S. Parker, 2 vols. Oxford, 1713. His Opera Dogmatica Selecta, ed. by 
Thilo, in bis Bibl. Patr. Grae, Dogmatica, vol. i, Leipz. 1853.] 

* Basil of Neocesarea, surnamed the Great, was born a. p. 316, and died 
A.D. 379; he is of importance in the Arian and Macedonian controversies, 
His principal writings are: ’AvatpentiK0¢ Tov dTtoAoynTLKod Tod dvodEBovs 
Evvopiov (libri. v. contra Eunomium), ep? tod dyiov tevjaroc, numerous 
Letters and Homilies (in Hexaémeron 11: in Ps, xvii: Diversi Argamenti 
31; Sermones 25). Enprrions of his works were published by Fronto Du- 
ceus and Morellius, Par. 1618, 38, ii. (iii.) f.; by the Benedictine monks in. 
the year 1688, iii. fol. and by *Garnier, Paris, 1721-30, ii. f.; by De Sin- 
ner, Paris, 1839, ili, Monocgrarus: Feisser, De Vita Basilii, Gron. 1828. 
* Klose, C. R. W., Basilius der Gr. nach seinem Leben und seiner Lehre, 
Stralsund, 1835, 8: ibid. Animavers. in S. Bos. Opera. 1843, A. Jahn, 
Basilius M, platonizans, Bern. 1838, 4. Béhringer, i. 2, p. 152,.ss. [Basil, 
Opera Dogmat. ed. Thilo in Bibl. Patr. Grae. Dogm. vol. 2, 1854. Select 


* The homilies of Eusebius of Emisa (who died 4. D. 360), are only of secondary impor- 
tance relative to the doctrine of the descensus ad inferos. Opuse. ed. Augusti, Elbosf 
1829. Thilo, tiber die Schriften des Huseb. yon Alex. und des Euseb. von Emisa, 
Halle, 1832, ° 
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Passages from Basil, Lond. 1810. Complete works, ed. Gaume, Paris. On 
Basil, comp. Christian Review, New York, 1853; and on his Life® and Let- 
ters, the North American Review, 1860, by Dr. Proudfit.] 

° Gregory of Nyssa, a brother of Basil, a native of Cappadocia, died about 
the year 394. His principal work is: Adyo¢ Kkarnynrinde 6 wéyac.—He 
also composed dogmatical and exegetical treatises on the creation of the 
world and of man, wrote against Eunomius and Apollinaris, and was the au- 
thor of several homilies, ascetic tracts, etc. Though he strictly adhered to 
the Nicene Creed, yet he was distinguished for the mildness of his disposi- 
tion; “the profoundness of his scientific knowledge, as well as his peculiari- 
ties, assign to him the first place among the followcrs of Ovigen.” (Hase.) 
Ilis works were edited by Morellius, Par. 1615, ii. f. Append. by Gretser, 
Par. 1618. Of the Benedictine edition (Paris, 1780) only the first volume 
appeared. Some newly discovered treatises against the Arians and Macedo- 
nians were published in A. Afaii Scriptt. Vet. Coll. Rom. 834, Ty viii. 
Monocrarus: Rupp, Jul., Gregors, des Bischofs von Nyssa, Leben und 
Meinungen, Leipz. 1834. Béohringer,i. 2, p.275 ss. Heyns, De Greg. Nyss. 
Lugd. Bat. 1835. [Z. G. Maller, Greg. Nyss. Doctrina de hominis natura, 
cum Origen. comparat. Halle, 1854. J... Stigler, Die Psychol. des Greg. 
v.N. Regensb. 1857. Gregory on Celibacy and eight discourses, Greek sil 
German, in Oehler’s Bibl. d Kirchenvater, 1859.] 

* Gregory of Nazianzum, surnamed the theologian, was born about the 
vear 300 at, Arianzus, near Naziauzum, was afterwards bishop of Constantino- 
ple, and died a.p. 390. His principal works are: In Julianum Apostatam 
Invectiva duo (published separately by Montague, 1610, 4).—Adyot Oevdo- 
ytxoi.—He also composed numerous orations, letters, poems, and shorter 
treatises. His works were published by Morellius, Paiis, 1630, ii. f. (Lips. 
1690). Of the Benedictine edition only the first volume appcared, [vol. ii. 
-1840.] Mownocrarns: *Ulimann, Gregor von Nazianz, der Theologe, 
Darmst. 1825. Béringer, i. 2, p. 357, ss. [Ullmann’s Life of Greg. Naz 
transl. in part by G. V. Cox, Lond. 1851. His dogmatic works in Thilo’s 
Bibl. (u.s.\.. Hergenréther, Greg. Lehre von d. Dreieinigkeit, Regensb, 1850. 
Comp. Journal of Saered Lit. 1852; West. Review, vol. 56.] 

" Chrysostom was born at Antioch in Syria about the year 344, occupied 
the episcopal see of Constantinople, and died a. p. 407. Tis practico-exeget- 
ical and homiletical writings are more valuable than his strictly dogmatical 
works; at the same time, he is of importance in the history of doctrines on 
account of this very practical tendency; e. g., his views on the freedom of 
the will are in strong contrast with these of Augustine. In addition to his 
numerous homilies and sermons, he wrote: Ilept lepoodtaye, lib. vi. (edited by 
Bengel, Stuttg. 1825, by Leo, Lips. 1834), De Providentia, lib. iii —Hditions 
of his complete works were published by Savile, Eton. 1612. Fronto Du- 
cous, Par, 1609—36. *Bern, de Montfaucon, Paris, 1718—31, xiii. fol. 
Venet. 1755, xiti. f. ib. 1780, xiv. f—Moroarapus: *Weander, der heil. 
Chrysostomus und die Kirche des Or‘ents in dessen Zeitalter. Berlin, 1821, 
22, ii, 8vo,, 2d ed. 1833, Bohringer, i. 4, p. 1, ss. [Paris edition of Chry- 
sostom ed. Gaume, xii, Tom. Neander’s monograph, vol. i. transl. by J. @, 
Stapleton, Lond. 1845, Life of C., by Neander, Bohringer, etc., Bost. 1854. 
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Perthes, Leben. Chrysost. 1854. Homilie in St. Matth., Gr. cum variis 
- Lection., ed. # Field, 4 Cantab, 1829 sq.; Homilies Ep. ad Corinth. cura 
Ff, Field, Oxon, 1845-9, 4 vols.; in Ep. ad Gal., ad Ephes. Phil. Col. etc., 
ed. F. Field, 1850-5. Iis Homilies, transl. in Oxford Libr. of Fathers, vols. 
4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 14, 15, 27, 28, 33,34. Abbé J. B. Bergier, Histoire 
de St. Jean Chrys, sa vie, ses wuvres, son siécle, Paris, 1856. Life of C. by 
J.D, Butler, Bibl. Sacra. vol. i. Comp. adie in Kitto’s Journal, vol. i.; 
S. Osgood in North American, vol. lxii; C. P. Krauth in Evang. Rev. vol. i.; 
Sermons of C. in Christ. Rev. vol. xii; Life and Writings, Eclectic Rev. (Lond.) 
1850.—Select Passages from C. by H. S. Boyd, Lond. 1810. THis work on 
the Priesthood, transl. by H. Hollier, Lond. 1728; by J. Bunce, Lond. 1759 ; 
by H. M. Mason, Philad. 1826. Abbé Rochet, Hist. de C. 2. Paris, 1866.] 
* Cyril of Jerusalem, at first a Eusebian, went over to the Nicene party ; 
he had already combated the strict Arian Acacius; he died a.p. 386. He 
was distinguished for his Catechetics (347), in which he propounded the 
doctrines of the church in a popular style. | His five Mystagogical Discourses 
are of most importance in the dogmatic point of view. His works were 
edited by Mills, Oxon. 1708, f. and by *Ant. Aug Touttée, (after his death 
by Prud Maran), Par. 1720, f. Ven, 1763, £ Comp. von Célln, in Ersch u. 
Grubers Encyklopadie, vol. xxii. p. 148, ss. [Opera i, ed. Feischl, 1848, 4, 
ii ed. Jos. Rupp, Monachii, 1860. Van Vellenhoven, Specim. th’eol. de Cyril, 
Hieros. Catechesibus, Amst. 1837. The Lectures of Cyril, transl. in Oxford 
Lib. of Fathers, 1838, vol. 3. Extracts from thirteen works in Mai’s Nova 
Bibliotheca, vol. 2, 1853. De Cyril. Hierosol. Orationibus, J. 7. Plitt, 
Heidels. 1855. Comm. in Evang. Lucae e mss. apud Mus. Britann. ed. Rob. 
Payne Smith, 1858, transl. 2 8vo. 1859.] 

° Epiphanius of Besanduc, near Eleutheropolis in Palestine, bishop of 
Constantia in the isle of Cyprus, dicd at the age of nearly one hundred 
years, a.p. 404. His work against herctics: Alpeséwv LXXX, émuxAnbév 
mavdptoc eit’ ovv KiBwrog (Adv. Heer.) is among the secondary sources of the 
history of doctrines. The theology of Epiphanius consisted in rigid adhe- 
rence to the orthodox system rather than in the development of original 
thought. It is represented in the treatise: Ilepeoy7) Adyov tov ’Erip. Tod 
aykvpwrod Kadovpévov, with which may be compared his Adyog eig TAv 
Kupiov dvdoracy, sic THY avdAnyv tov Kupiov Aédyoc, etc. There is an 
gpition of his works by *Petavius, Par, 1622, fol. ib, 1630, f Edit. auct, 
Colon. (Lips.) 1682, ii. fol. [Two new editions of Epiphanius are in progress, 
by Oehler and Dindorf. Epiphanii librorum adversus Here§es prooem. 
Cum pref, G. Dindorfii; Epiphanii Opera, ed. @. Dindorf, 5 vols. 1855-63. 
the 5th volume contains Petavii Animadversiones. Hberhard, Betheiligung 
Epiph. am Streit tiber Origenes. Trier. 1859.] 

° Ephrdm, Propheta Syrorum, of Nisibis in Mesopotamia, abbot and dea- 
eon in a monastery at Edessa, died about the year 378. He gained a high 
reputation by his exegetical works, and rendered signal service to Syria by 
the introduction of Grecian science-and dogmatic terminology, Opp. ed. 
*7, 8. Assemani, Rom. 1732, 46, vi. fol. Comp. C..A. Lengerke, de Ephremo 
Sc. S. interprete, Hal. 1828, 4. [H. Burgess, Transl. of Ephram’s Hymns 
and Homilies, 2 vols. Lond, 1853, and of his Repentance of Nineveh, 1854 
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J. Alsleben, Das Leben des Eph. Syr. Berl. 1853. Comp. Kitto’s Journal, 
1853 and 1854; Cardinal Wiseman, Essays, vol. iii (from Dublin Review); 
Church Review, 1852; Rédiger in Herzog’s Realencyclop., and in the Hall. 
Encyclop.; Aschbach’s Allg. Kirchen-Lexicon ; Zeitschrift d. deutscher mor- 
genlind, Gesellschaft, Bd. ix. Alsleben has in preparation a new edition of 
Ephram’s works. ] 

1 Nemesius, bishop of Emisa in Pheenicia (?) lived about the year 
400. His treatise: Hep? picews avOpminov was formerly attributed to 
Gregory of Nyssa. Oxon, 1671, 8. Comp. Schréckh Kirchengeschichte, 
vol. vii. p. 157. 

” Cyril of Alexandria, (died a.p. 444), is well known by his violent pro- 
ceedings against Nestorius, and by his Monophysite tendency. Besides 
homilies and exegetical works, he wrote Anathematismata against Nestorius, 
treatises on the Trinity and the Incarnation of Christ, Ilept tij¢ ev mvetpare 
kal dAnbeia tpookvvijcews Kal Aatpetac, xvii. books—Kara avOpwropopgitov 
—and a work in defence of Christianity against the Emperor Julian in 10 
books,—Extracts of it are given by Réssler, vol. viii. p. 48-152. Enrrions 
of his works were published by *J. Aubertus, Lut. 1638, vii. fol. and A. Mazz, 
Collectio T. viii. 

** Theodore of Mopsuestia was born about the year 350, and died a.p. 
429. Of his writings we have scarcely more than fragments. Theodori que 
supersunt omnia, ed. A. #. Wegnern, Berol. 1834, ss. Comp. Assemani Bibl. 
Orient. T: iii, pars. i. p. 30. Theod. Ep.in Nov. Test. Comment. ed. O. F, 
Fritzsche, Turin, 1847; De Incarn. lib. xv. frag., ibid. Comp. BR. £. Klener, 
Symbole, liter. ad Theod. etc., G6tt. 1836, and Fritzsche, O. &., de Theodori 
Mopsvhesteni Vita et Scriptis. Comment, Hist. Hal. 1836, 8. A sketch of 
his (liberal) theology is given by Meander, Church History (Torrey), ii. 
p- 352, 422, 653. [In the Spicileg. Solesmense of Pitra, i, 1853, fragments 
of a commentary on Paul are ascribed to Hilary (cf. Christ. Rembrancer), 
which Jacobi vindicates for Theod. Mops. in the Deutsche Zeitschrift, 1854. 
Theod. Mops. Doctrina de Imagine Dei, by Dorner, 1844.—Comp. Dorner’s 
Person Christi.] 

* Theodoret was born at Antioch, and died about the year 457. His 
dogmatico-polemical writings are of importance in the Nestorian and Mono- 
physite controversies. Theodoret and Theodore are the representatives of 
the liberal tendency of the Antiochian school of Antioch. The following 
work is among the sources of the history of doctrines: Alpetixijc kaxopv0iag 
retour, Lib. v. (Fabule Heereticee), He also composed several exegetical 
writings. There are eprrtons of his works by J. Sirmond, Lutet. 1642, 
iv. fol. Auctuarium cura J. Garnerii, ib, 1684. f—and J. LZ. Schulze and 
Nosselt, Hal. 1769-74, v. vols. 8vo. [Theod. Comm. in omnes beati Pauli 
Epistolas, in Bibl. Patrum. Oxf. 1852. Theod. Grecarum Affectionum 
Curatio, ed. J. Gaisford, Oxf. 1839, Theod. Ecel. Hist, libri v. ed. J. Gais- 
ford, Oxf. 1854.; translated in the edition of Eusebius, etc. 6 vols. Lond. 
1847,] 

** Arnobius (in part considered in the previous period), born at Nicca Ve- 
neria in Numidia, the teacher of Lactantius, lived towards the close of the 
third, and at the commencement of the fourth century. He wrote a work 
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ander the title: Adv. Gentes libr. vii. which was edited by J. C. Orelli, Lips. 
1816, Add. 1817,—His writings contain many heterodox. assertions, like those 
of his disciples; Hildebrand, Hal. 1844; Ochler, Lips. 1846. 

* Lucius Colius Firmianus Lactantius (Cicero Christianus), was born in 
Italy, became a rhetorician in Nicomedia, was tutor of Crispus (the eldest 
son of the Emperor Constantine) and died about the year 330. He wrote: 
Divinarum Institutt. Nibri. vii.; De Ira Dei; De Opificio Dei vel de forma- 
tione hominis.—Epitions of his works were published by Binemann, Lips. 
1789, by Le Brun and Dufresnoi, Par. 1748, ii. 4, and O. F, Fritzsche, Lips, 
1842-44, Comp. Ammon F. G. Ph, Lactantii Opiniones de Religione in 
Systema redactie, Diss. ii, Erl. 1820. Spyker, de pretio institutionibus Lac- 
tanti tribuendo, Lugd, 1826. On the position of Arnobius and Lactantius in 
the church development, see Meier, Trinitatslehre, i. 91, Note: “Coming out 
of time, blossoms appearing in the autumn, disfigured imitations of a period 
long since past.” 

Hilary, (Hilarius), bishop of Pictavium (Poitiers) in Gaul, died a. p. 368. 
Besides commentaries on the Psalms and on Matthew, and several minor 
treatises, he wrote: De Trinitate libr. xii. Eprrrons of his works were pub- 
lished by the Benedictine monks, Par. 1693, f, by M/uffei, Ver. 1780, ii. f, 
and by Oberthiir, Wiirzb, 1785-88, iv. 8. A. Mui, Scriptt. Vet. Coll. T. vi. 
[Hilar. Pictav. Opera, 2 imp. 8vo. Paris, 1844. Fragments ascribed to him 
in Spicileg. Solesm. 1. 1853; see above, Note 13; and comp. Zeitschrift f. d. 
luth. Theol. 1855, s. 551, sq.] 

*® Sophronius Eusebius Hieronymus (Jerome) was born about the year 331 
at Stridon in Dalmatia, and died as a monk in a monastery at Bethlehem 
A.p. 420, In his earlier years he was a disciple of Origen, but became his 
opponent, with a blind zeal for orthodoxy; he possessed great talents, and 
was a man of profound learning. (“He made the West acquainted with 
Greek ecclesiastical erudition, and with the Hebrew.” Hase.) He rendered 
greater service to biblical criticism and exegesis (by the Vulgate version), as 
well as to literary history (by his work De Viris Illustribus), than to dog- 
matic theology. As to the Jatter, he rather preserved it like an antiquarian 
relic, rescued from the Origenistic deluge, than exerted any living and origi- 
nal influence upon the healthy development of doctrines. His controversial 
writings are partly directed against those who opposed monachism, the wor- 
ship of relics, celibacy, Mariolatry (of which he was a great friend), etc., aud 
in part have respect to the Pelagian and Origenist controversies. The fol- 
lowing are the principal gprrrows of his works: Opp. cura Hrasmi, Bas. 1516, 
ix. f,; that of the Benedictine monks (by Martianay and Pouget), Par. 1693- 
1706, v. f.; and that of Vallarsius, Veron. 1734-42, xi. f. Ed. 2. Venet. 
1766-72, 1v. (Luther judged unfavorably of him.) Comp. Fricke, Kirchen- 
gesch, 104. [Uollembet, Gesch. des Hieron. nach d. Franz. 1847, Osgood in 
Bib. Sacra. v. Comp. Princeton Rev. April, 1864.] 

18 Ambrose was born A. D. 340, was archbishop of Milan from the year 374, 
and died a.p. 398. He was the chief pillar of the Nicene orthodoxy in the 
West, and exerted considerable practical influence upon Augustine. Hia 
doctrinal writings are: Hexaémeron, lib. vi.; De Officiis, iii.; De Incarna. 
tionis dominicee Sacramento; De Fide, libri v.; de Spiritu, lib, iii; and 
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several others. He also composed some exegetical works, though some, 
under his name, are spurious (Ambrosiaster). The principal Eprrrons of his 
works are that of Amerbach, Bas. 1492; and the Benedictine edition, cura 
N. Nuriti et Jac. Frischii, Par. 686-90, ii. f. Comp. Bohringer, i. 3, p. 1, ss 
[Herzog’s Realencyel. by Bohringer. Ambrosian MSS. in Quarterly Review, 
vol. 16. North Amer. Rev. 1855. His De Officiis Ministr. ed. by Krabin- 
ger, from new MSS. Tiib. 1857.] 

2 Aurelius Augustine was born at Tagaste in Numidia, a. p. 354, died as 
bishop of Hippo Regius, a. p. 430; on his eventful and deeply interesting life 
compare his autobiography, entitled Confessiones, libri, xiii, (a manual edition 
of which was published at Berlin 1823, with a preface by Meander), and 
Possidius (Possidonius); on his writings compare his own Retractationes, A 
great part of his works consists of polemical Writings against the Munichees, 
Pelagians, and Donatists. All his works, and their different editions, are 
enumerated in the work of Schénemann, T. ii. p. 8, ss. A. PuirosoPHical 
works : Contra Academicos—De Vita Beata—De Ordine ii,—Soliloquia 1i.— 
De Immortalitate Anime, ete. B. Potemican writings: a) against the 
Manichees: De Moribus Ecclesie Cathol. et Manichzorum, ii.—De Libero 
Arbitrio, iii-—De Genesi contra Manicb.—De Genesi ad Litteram, xii.— 
De Vera Religione—De Utilitate credendi—De Fide et Symbolo, et al. 
b) against the Pelagians and Semipelagians: (they are contained for the 
most part in vol. x. of the Benedictine edition), De Gestis Pelagii—De Pec- 
catorum Meritis et Remissione—De Natura et Gratia—De Perfectione Justi- 
tie Hominis—De Gratia Christi et de Peccato Originali—Contra duas Epis- 
tolas Pelagianorum—Contra Julian. lib. vi—De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio— 
De Correptione et Gratia—De Preedestinatione Sanctoruam—De Dono Per- 
severantiz—Contra secundam Juliani Responsionem, opus imperfectum, 
c) against the Donatists: (in vol. ix.) contra Parmenianum iiii—De Baptis- 
mo vii.— Contra Litteras Petiliani 1iii—Ep.ad Catholicos (de unitate ecclesiz), 
et al. C. DogmaricaL works: De Civitate Dei ad Marcellin. libr. xxii. 
(*A manual edition was published by Tauchnitz, Lips. 1825, ii, 8)—De 
Doctrina Christiana lib. ivi—Enchiridion ad Laurentium, s, de fide, spe e¢ 
caritate—De Fide—De Trin. xv. D, Pracrican works (De Catechizandis 
rudibus). E, Exseerican wrirines, Letters, Sermons, etc. Eprtions of his 
works were published by Hrasmus, Bas. 1529. x. 1548, 56, 69 in xi.; by 
the *Benedictine monks, Paris, 1679-1701, xi. (in 8 vol.) Antwerp 1700- 
1703, xi. f, Append. ; by Clericus, ib. 1708 f—J. B. Albrizzi, Ven, 1729-35. 
xii. f. 1756-69. xviii. 4. Opp. Omnia, supplem. ed. Hier Vignier, Par. 1654, 
55, ii. f —* Wiggers, pragmatische Darstellung des Augustinismus und Pela- 
gianismus, Berl, 1821. Hamb. 1833, ii. 8. *Bindemann der h. Augustin, 
2 Bde. Berl. 1844-54. Poujoulut, new edition, Paris, 2 vols. 1866. Béh- 
ringer, i. 3. p. 99, ss. 

{In the Oxford Library of Fathers, vol. i, Augustine’s Conf. edited by 
T. B. Pusey, who also edited the original, 1842; his Sermons, vols. 16 and 
20; his Treatises, 22; Psalins, in 4 vols.; and John, 3 vols. loth, der 
Kirchenlehrer, Augustinus, Aachen, 1854. Life and Times of A. by Philip 
Schaff, 1854. Life, cte., London, 1853 (Bagster), Wiggers, August. ana 
Pelag, transl. (vol. i.) by 2, Lmerson, Antover. Trench, Essay on August. 
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as Interpreter, ete, Articles on Augustine, Princeton Rep. 1854; Am Bibl. 
Kepos. vols. 8 and 5, and 7 of 2d series; Christ. Rev. 5 and 15; Brit. Quart 
6; North British, 1855 (by Fraser, repr. in his Phil, Essays); Journal of 
Sacr. Lit. 1858; Zeller in Theol. Jahrb. 1854.—J. B. Mozley, The August. 
Doctrine of Predestination, Lond. 1855; Comp. Christ. Remembr. 1856. 
Th. Gangauf, Die metaph. Theol. des heil. August. 1851-3. J. Mirschi, 
‘Wesen des Bésens nach Aug. Regensb. 1854. Roulet, De l’Idée du Péché 
dans St. August. Montauban, 1856. John Baillie, St. Aug. a Biog. Memoir, 
Lond. 1859. Aug. Confessions, with Introd. by Prof. Shedd, Andover, 1860. 
A new ed, of Aug. published in Paris, 1836-40, 11 vols.; 1849 in 16 vols., 
and at Venice, vol. viii. 1854. Two hundred new sermons, in Mai, Patrum 
Nov. Biblioth. vol. i Aug. De Civit. Dei, ed. Strange, Col. 1850, 1; transl. 
by E. H. Lond. 1620; by Mannell, Lond. 1577; a new French version, by 
Saisset, 4, 12mo. Paris, 1855.— Kling, in Ierzog’s Realencyc.] 

* John Cassian, a pupil of Chrysostom, was probably a native of the 
West, founded Semipelagianism, and died about the year 440. De Institut. 
Cenob. lib. xii—Collationes Patrum xxiv.—De Incarnatione Christi, adv. 
Nestorium, libr. vii. The principal editions of his works are: Ed. prine. Bas. 
1485. Lugd. 1516. 8. Lips. 1733. Comp. Wiggers, vol. ii. and his Diss. de 
Joanne Cassiano, Rost. 1824, 5. 2. J. Meier, Jean Cassian, Strasb. 1840, 

* Vineens of Lerins (Lirin.), a monk and presbyter in the monastery in 
the isle of Lerina, near the coast of Gallia Narbonica, died about the year 
450. Commonitoria duo pro, Catholicee Fidei Antiquitate et Universitate 
adv. profanas omnium Hereticorum Novitates. There is an Eprtion of this 
work by Jo. Costerius, et Ldm. Campianus, Col. 1600. 12. denuo edid. 
Herzog, Vratislav. 1839. Commonitor. adv. Heres. juxta editt. optim. recog- 
nitum, Notisque brev. illustr. a clerico diocesis Augustanz, Aug. Vind. 1844 ; 
comp. Wiggers, ii. p. 208 sq. and Gengler, Ueber die Regel des Vincenz, in 
the Tub. Quartalschrift, 1853. Der Katholik, 1837. [Hefele in Theol. 
Quartalschrift, 1854. His Commonitory, transl. by Reeves, 1716, and at 
Oxford, 1841. Enchiridion, ed. Krabinger, 1861.] 

3 Salvian, a native of Gaul, wrote: Adv. Avaritiam lib, iv.; and a work 
on'the doctrine of providence which is of importance in dogmatic theology : 
De Gubernatione Dei (de providentia), Editions; Bas. 1530. *Venet. 
(Baluz.) 1728. 8 (together with Vine. Lerin, Par. 1684, 8.) [Oxford ed. 
12mo. 1633.] 

* Leo the Great, bishop of Rome, died a. p. 461. He is of importance in 
the Monophysite controversy, by the influence which he exerted upon the 
decisions of the council of Chalcedon. He wrote Sermons and Letters, Ed. 
1. Rom. 1479; Rom. 1753-55, cura P. Th, Cacciarit. Comp. Griesbach, 
J. J. Loci Theologici collecti ex Leone Magno. (Opuse. T.i. ab init.) 
* Perthel, Pabst. Leo’s I. Leben und Lehren. i. Jena, 1843, 8. Bohringer, 1. 
t, p. 170, ss. Arendt, Leo d. Grosse, Mainz, 1835. [Migne’s edition, 3 vols. 
1845. St. Cheron, Vie de Leo. Comp. Greenwood’s Cathedra Petri, i. 1856.] 

2° Prosper of Aquitaine opposed the Pelagians in several writings ; Car. 
men de ingratis, and others. Opp. by Jean Le Brun de Maret and Mangeant, 
Par. 1711, fol. Wiggers, ii. p. 136, ss. 

%* Gennadius, a presbyter at Massilia, died about the year 493: De eccle- 
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siasticis Dogmatibus, edited by Elmenhorst, Hamb. 1714, 4; it is also found 
among the works of Augustine (T. viii). 

” Fulgentius was born a. D. 468, at Telepte, in Africa, and died a. p. 533, 
as bishop of Ruspe. Contra Objectiones Arianorum—Dc Remissione Pecca- 
torum—Ad Donatum, de Fide orthod. et de diversis Erroribus Hereticorum 
There is an edition of his works by *J, Sirmond, Par. 1623, fol. (Bibl. Max. 
Patr. Lugd.*T. ix. p. 1.) Ven, 1742, fol. 

* Anicius Manlius Torquatus Severianus Boéthius was born at Rome 
a. pd. 470, and beheaded a. p. 524, in the reign of King Theodoric. He wrote: 
De Trin, ete.; De Persona et Natura (contra Eutychem ct Nestorium) :— 
Fidei Confessio, s. brevis Fidei Christiana Complexio. He also composed 
several philosophical writings, among which that entitled De Consolatione 
Philosophica, lib. v., is remarkable, inasmuch as it shows how the ancient 
philosophy of the Stoics was associated with the speculative dogmatic theol- 
ogy of the Church without being much influenced by thie spirit of true Chris- 
tianity. Schleiermacher even questions: “ whether Boéihius ever was in 
carnest about Christianity ;” Geschichte der Philosophie, p. 175. [De Con- 
sol. an English version, by Chaucer ; by lord Preston, 1695, 2d ed. 1712; 
by Ridpath, Lond. 1735. F. Nitzsch, Das System des Boethius, 1860.] 

” Gregory the Great (bishop of Rome, a.p, 590) died a. p. 604. Protest- 
ants commonly, but arbitrarily, regard him as closing the papistic period. 
Opp. Par. 1675. Venet. 1758-76.— Wiggers, de Gregorio Magno ejusque 
placitis authropologicis; Comment. 1, 1838, 4. @.J. Th. Lau, Gregor I. 
der Grosse, nach scinem Leben und seiner Lehre. Leipz.1845. Bohringer, 
i. 4, p. 810, ss. [G. Pfahler, Gregor d. grosse und scine Zeit. Bd. i. Frankf, 
1852, Meander, in his History, and in his Memorials of Christ. Life (Bohn), 
p- 386, sq. Murkgraf, De Greg. Mag. Vita. Berol. 1845. Gregory’s Au- 
gustinian.sin, Wiggers, in Zeitschrift, f. d. hist, Theol. 1854. V. Luzarche, 
Vie de Gréy. le Grand, Paris, 1857, G’s Morals on Job, in Oxf, Libr. of 
Father's, 18, 21, 23, 31; his Dialogues transl. in the Metropolitan (Balt.) 
1854. King Alfred transl, Gregory’s Pastoral (in Alf. Regis Res Geste), 
Lond. 1574.—Opera Omnia, ed. Migne. 5 imp. 8vo. Paris, 1849.] 

*° Isidore Hispalensis died a. pv. 663; he attempted previous to the time 
of John of Damascus to arrange the doctrines of the church in the form of a 
system, but his work is only a compilation: Sententiarum sive de Summo 
Bono, libri. iii, Opp. ed. Faust. Arevalo, Rom. 1797, vii. 4. He wrote, more: 
over, some independent works on doctrinal subjects: Liber Questionum sive 
Expositionis Sacramentorum—De Natura Rerum—-Exkort. ad Penitentiam— 
and also several historical, canonical, and practical treatises, particularly Origi- 
num sive Etymologiarum, libri. xx (ed. Otto, Lips. 1833). Oudin, Comments 
vol. i. p. 1582-96. [Isid. Hisp. De Natura Rerum, recens. G. Becker, Berol, 
1857, comp. Gersdorf’s Rep. Oct. 1857 ] 
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§ 83. 
THE EASTERN CHURCH FROM THE FOURTH TO THE SIXTH CENTURY. 


The Schools of Alexandria and Antioch. 


Minter, Dr, F., iber die antiochenische Schule, in Staiidlins and Tzschirners Archiv. i. 1, 
p. 1, ss [Wiedner, Kirchengeschichte, p. 317 sq. Meander, Hist. Doz. 265 sq 
Vacherot, 3. Paris, 1846-51. St. Hilaire, Paris, 1845. Simon, 2. Paris, 1861.] 


During this period an important change took place in the theo- 
logical position of the school of Alexandria. Formerly it had been 
the representative of a spiritual and living Christianity, and of that 
idealistic theology, which did not rest satisfied with the popular and 
sensuous apprehension of truth ; during the present period the dog- 
matic tendency of the school of Egypt reacted into a compact realism. 
As it had once been the task of the Alexandrian school, so it became 
now the office of the School of Antioch, to defend a more liberal 
theology against rude and narrow polemics. The consequence was, 
that the teachers of that school shared the same fate with Origen— 
they were treated as heretics. The school of Antioch, however, so 
far from resembling the earlier Alexandrian school, in giving counte- 
nance to the arbitrary system of allegorical interpretation, adopted 
the grammatical interpretation, to which [as well as to biblical criti- 
cism in general] they thus rendered signal service. But on this 
account they have also sometimes been charged with a want of 
spirituality. 


The change of opinions respecting classical literature, which many thought 
irreconcilab'e with the spirit of the gospel (the dream of Jerome in his Epist. 
ad. Eustachium, comp. Ullmann, Gregor von Nazianzum, p. 643), could not 
but exert a prejudicial influence upon the critical judgment of commentators. 
But where this last was wanting, only a limited gain could accrue to 
Christian theology from speculation, even when strengthened by Christian 
principles. [Cf Hergenrdther, Die Antioch, Schule, Wartb. 1866. ] 


§ 84. 


THE WESTERN CHURCH.—AUGUSTINIANISM. 
z 


About the same time a new epoch in the history of doctrines bogins 
with the appearance of Augustine. From the dogmatic point of 
view the West now assumes a higher degree of importance than the 
East, which exhausted itself in the controversies respecting the na- 
ture of Christ and the worship of images. The Carthaginian and 
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Roman realistic tendency (a tendency earlier represented in the wes~ 
tern churches,) gradually gained the ascendancy over the Hellenistic 
idealism of past ages ; the philosophy of Aristotle supplanted that 
of Plato. Augustine embraced in his theology. the seeds of two sys- 
tems, which more than a thousand years afterwards were to wage 
open war against each other. The Roman-Catholic system was 
based on his doctrine of the church (in opposition to the Donatists) ; 
the system of evangelical Protestantism rests upon his views on sin, 
grace, and predestination (in opposition to the Pelagians), But 
both these systems appear organically conjoined in his own person, 
and have a basis, not only in his personal career and experience, but 
also in the position which he occupied relative to the church, and to. 
his opponents. [Comp. Neander, Church History, and Hist.. Dog- 
mags (Ryland), p. 267 sq. | 


§ 85. 
THE HERESIES, 


[Baur, Epochen 4. kirchlichen Geschichtsehreibung, 1852; Die Christl. Kirche, 
vom 4n. bis 6n. Jahrh. 1859.] 


Among the natural heresies which prevailed during the first pe- 
riod, the Ebionitic (judaizing) may be considered as entirely sup- 
pressed. The Gnostic (anti-judaizing) tendency, on the contrary, 
was more firmly established in the system of Manes (Manicheism), 
which, as a complete dualism, planted itself by the side of Chris- 
tianity, from its very nature belonging to that form of oriental and 
pagan philosophy which had not yet disappeared? The system 
of the followers of Prisciilan must be regarded as a continuation of 
Gnosticism, though modified by Manicheism ; it spread in the West 
in the course of the fourth century, but was suppressed by violent 
persecutions.” The Paulictans, too, manifested a leaning towards 
Gnostic and Manichean notions, though they at first appear to have 
been impelled by a practical necessity, to attempt a return to tne 
simplicity of apostolical Christianity.4 These heresies, that are, as 
it were, the younger branches, which the old stock of Gnosticism 
continued to shoot forth, and which attained a higher importance in 
the next period, are to be carefully distinguished from the heresies 
which arose in consequence of dogmatic controversies ; the latter, by 
the antagonisms which were called forth, had an essential influence 
upon the doctrinal definitions of the church, and in fact evoked these 
definitions to mediate between the extremes. Here belong the here- 
sies which arose in the struggle about a dialectic treatment of the 
separate doctrines, and which essentially contributed to the doctrinal 
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statements made in this period, viz.: 1. The heresies of Sabellius 
and Paul of Samosata, with their opposites, the Arian, Semiarian, 
and Lusebian heresies (which continued to prevail among the Goths, 
Burgundians, and Vandals, long after they had been condemned). 
2. The heresy of the Pelagians, who never were able to form a dis: 
tinct sect, but by means of a modified system (Semipelagianism) 
kept a back door open to creep now and then into the church, from 
which they had been excluded by the more strict doctrinal decisions. 
3. The Nestorian heresy, with its opposites, the Monophysite and 
Monothelite heresies. The Nestorians, after having been defeated 
in Europe, succeeded in winning over to their party the Chaldees, 
and the Thomas-Christians in Asia. Monophysites prevailed among 
the Jacobites and Copts, and the Monothelites have dragged out a 
wretched existence even to the present day among the Maronites 
in Syrias 


* A Judaizing view lies at the basis of Sadeddianism, as a heathen tendency: 
is also manifested in Arianism; yet the Jewish element is no longer bound 
to what is national, as it was in Ebionitism. Yet the whole conflict strikes: 
rather into the sphere of dialectic thought, than into that of primitive religious 
opinions. The notions of the Pelagians concerning the meritoriousness of 
works bore some resemblance to Judaism, but they did not in the popular 
mind originate with it. 

* Manicheism is distinguished from Gnosticism by a more complete deé- 
velopment of the dualistic principle; this also accounts for its rigid and uni- 
form appearance, while Gnosticism is divided into many branches, and admits 
of more variety. There is far less of historical Christianity in Manicheism’ 
than in Gnosticism: it rests on its own historical foundation, which is here 
and there an imitation of Christianity, and hence it forms (like Mohamme-' 
danism at a later period) a separate system of religion rather than a sect.. 
Comp. Beausobre, Histoire de Manichée et du Manichéisme, Amst. 1734, 2 
vols. 4to. *Baur, das manichaische Religionssystem, Tiib. 1831. Trechsel,. 
F, tiber den Kanon, die Kritik und Exegese der Manichier, Bern. 1832. 
Colditz, F. #., die Enstehung des manichiischen Religionssystems, Lpz, 
1837 (where Manichcism is compared with the Indian, Zoroastrian, and other 
systems of religion). [Comp.' Mosheim’s Commentaries (Murdock’s version), 
vol. 2, 251-412. History of Manes in Aai’s Patr. Nov. Bibl. 1858, vol. iv. 
On the Manichees, Note F to Pusey’s edition of Augustine’s Confessions. | 

* On the history of the followers of Priscillian, which is of more impor- 
tance in the history of the church than in the History of Doctrines, because 
they were the first heretics persecuted with the sword, comp. Sulp. Sever. 
Hist. Sacr. ii. 46-51. Meander, Church Hist. (Torrey) ii. 710-718. Baum- 
garten-Crusius, i, p. 292, ss. J. H. B. Liibkert, De Heresi Priscillianista- 
rom, Havn. 1840. [AManderuach, J. M., Geschichte des Priscillianismus, 
Trier. 1851. Bernays, Sulp. Sev. Berl. 1861: ef. Clirist. Ex. 1862.] 

* Further particulars may be found in Schmid, Fr., Uistoria Pauliciano- 
rom Ovientalium, Hafa, 1826 5 in au essay in Wine’s aud Engelhasd.’s Jour 
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n#@ 1827, vol. vii. parts 1 and 2; Géeseler, in the Studien and Kritiken, 

329, ii, 1, and Meander, Church History (Torrey), iii. 246-267. Sourczs: 
Petri Siculi (who lived about the year 876) Historia Manicheorum, Gr, et 
Lat. ed. M. Raderus, Ingolst. 1604, 4, newly edited, with a Latin translation, 
by J. C, L, Gieseler, Gott. 1846, 4. Photius adv. Paulianistas, s. rec. Mani- 
cheorum libr, iv. in Gallandit Bibl. PP. T. xiii. p. 603, ss. 

* On all these heresies, which have a peculiar bearing upon the develop- 
ment of doctrines during this period, comp, the special History of Doctrines. 
Concerning the external history of the controversies themselves, see the worka 
on ecclesiastical history. 


§ 86. 
DIVISION OF THE MATERIAL, 


Respecting the dogmatic material of this period, we have to dis- 
tinguish between :—1. Those doctrines, which were shaped by the 
controversy with the last-named heresies ; and, 2. Those which were 
developed in a more quiet and gradual manner. 


To the former class belong Theology proper (the doctrine of the Trinity), 
Christology, and Anthropology ; to the latter, those parts of theology which 
treat of the nature of God, creation, providence, etc., as well as the doctrine 
of the sacraments, and eschatology; though it must be admitted that they 
exerted an influence upon each other. We think it best to begin with the 
nistory of the first class of doctrines, as there was here a strictly polemic 
movement, and then to treat of the more esoteric (acroimatic) doctrines, 
The first class may be subdivided into two divisions, viz.: the Theologico- 
Christological on the one hand, and the Anthropological on the other. The 
controversies respecting the doctrines belonging to the former of these two 
divisions were carried on principally in the East, these concerning the latter, 
in the West. 


B. SPECIAL HISTORY OF DOCTRINES 
DURING THE SECOND PERIOD. 





FIRST CLASS. 


DOCTRINAL DEFINITIONS OF THE CHURCH IN 
THE CONTEST WITH HERESIES. 
(POLEMICAL PART.) 


FIRST DIVISION. 


DOCTRINES RESPECTING THEOLOGY AND CHRISTOLOGY. 


a, THEOLOGY PROPER. 


§ 87. 
THE HYPOSTASIS AND SUBORDINATION OF THE SON. 


Lactantius. Dionysius of Alexandria, and the Origenists. 


Tur term Logos, respecting which: the earlier Fathers so little 
agreed, that some understood by it the Word, others the Wisdom 
(reason, spirit), was so indefinite that even Lactantius, who lived 
towards the commencement of the present period, made no dis- 
tinction between the Adyoc and the 7vedpa.. From the time of 
Origen it fell increasingly into disuse, and in its place the other 
term, Son, which is used in the New Testament in direct reference 
to the human personality of Christ, was transferred to the second’ 
person of the Godhead (previous to his incarnation). The disciples 
of Origen,” in accordance with the opinions of their master, under- 
stood by this second person a distinct hypostasis subordinate to the 
Father. Such is the view of Dionysius of Alexandria, though he 
endeavored to clear himself from the charges brought against him 
by Dionysius of Rome, by putting forth the doctrine in a less offen- 
sive form.” The doctrine of Origen now met with a peculiar fate, 
It consisted, as we have seen, of two elements, viz., the hypostasis 
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of the Son, and his subordination to the Father. The former was 
maintained in opposition to Sabellianism, and received as orthodox ; 
the latter, on the contrary, was condemned in the Arian controversy. 
Thus Origenism gained the victory on the one hand, but was defeat- 
ed on the other ; but it was thus proved to be a necessary link in 
the chain, and became an element by which the transition was made. 


’ The theology of Lactantius was an isolated phenomenon in the present 
period, and has always been regarded as heterodox. (Concerning his pre- 
vailing moral tendency, see Dorner, p. 777.)  Lactantius, after having 
opposed the gross and sensuous interpretation of the birth of Christ: ex 
connubio ac permistione feminz alicujus, Instit. Div. iv. c. 8, returns to the 
meaning which the term Word (sermo) has in common life: Sermo est 
spiritus cum voce aliquid significante prolatus. The Son is distinguished 
from the angels, in that he is not only spiritus (breath, wind), but also the 
(spiritual) Word. The angels proceed from God only as taciti spiritus, as 
the breath comes out of the nose of man, while the Son is the breath which 
comes out of God’s mouth, and forms articulate sounds; hence he identifies 
Sermo with the Verbum Dei, quia Deus procedentem de ore suo vocalem 
spiritum, quem non utero, sed mente conceperat, inexcogitabili quadam 
majestatis sus virtute ac potentia in effigiem, que proprio sensu ac sapien- 
tia vigeat, comprehendit. There is, however, a distinction between the word 
(Son) of God and our words. Our words being mingled with the air, soon 
perish ; yet even we may perpetuate them by committing them to writing— 
quauto magis Dei vocem credendum est et manere in aternum et sensu ac 
virtute comitari, quam de Deo Patre tanquam rivus de fonte traduxerit. 
Lactantius is so far from the doctrine of the Trinity, that he finds it neces- 
sary to defend himself against the charge of believing not so much in three 
as in two Gods, To justify this dual unity (or belief in two divine persons), 
he makes use of the same expressions which orthodox writers employed in 
earlier and later times for the defense of the doctrine of the Trinity: Cum 
dicimus Deum Patrem et Deum Filium, non diversum dicimus, nec utrumque 
secernimus ; quod nec Pater a Filio potest, nec Filius a Patre secerni, siqui- 
dem nec Pater sine Filio potest nuncupari, nec Filius potest sine Patre gene- 
rari. Cum igitur et Pater Filium faciat et Filius Patrem, una utrique mens, 
unus spiritus, una substantia est. Tle then comes back to the illustrations 
previously used, e. g., those drawn from the river and its source, the sun and 
its beams; and more boldly (wholly in the Arian sense) he compares the Son 
of God with an earthly son, who, dwelling in the house of his father, has all 
things in common with him, so that the house is named after the son, as 
well as after the father. 

* Thus Pierius, the master of Pamphilus of Caesarea, was charged by 
Photius (Cod. 119) with having maintained that the Father and the Son ara 
two ovoiat xat picetc. Nevertheless, he is said to have taught evoeBac, by 
employing those terms in the sense of bmoordaetc ; but, dvoceBdc, he made 
the mvetdpa inferior to both the Father and the Son. In like manner Jheo- 
gnostus (about 280) was accused of making the Son a xtécua; but this is not: 
in accordance with the other (more orthodox) teachings of that theologian 
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(Phot. Cod. 106); comp. Dorver, p. 733, ss. Some disciples of Origen, e. 9., 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, even manifested a leaning towards Sabellianism ; 
according to Basil, Ep. 210, 5, Gregory taught marépa kul vlov énivoia, 
pév eivae dbo, broordce: dé Ev; comp., however, Gieseler, Dogmengesch. 
147. Methodius of Patara avoided the use of the term duoovatog in refer- 
ence to the preéxistence of the Son, yet he seems to have admitted his eter- 
nal preéxistence, though not in the sense of Origen; comp. Opp. edit 
Combefis, Par, 1644, p. 288-474, and Dorner, |. ¢. 

* This is obvious, especially in the opposition of Dionysius to Sabelliany 
ism (see the next section). Of his work addressed to the bishop of Rome, 
and entitled: "EAeyyo¢ kat ’Arrodoyia, Lib. iv., fragments are preserved in 
the writings of Athanasius (7ep? Asovvaiov rot én, ’AA, liber.: Opp. i. p. 
243), and Basil; they were collected by Constant in his Epistt. Rom. Pontt. 
in Gallandi T. iv. p. 495. See Gieseler, i. § 64; Neander, i. p. 599; Mim- 
scher (von Célln), p. 197-200. Schleiermacher (sce the next §) p. 402, ss. 
According to Athanasius, p. 246, Dionysius was charged with having com- 
pared (in a letter to Euphranor and Ammonius) the relation between the 
Father and Son to that in which the husbandman stands to the vine, the 
shipbuilder to the ship, etc. The Arians even asserted (see Athanasius, p, 
253) that he taught like themselves: Ov« del qv 6 Oed¢ natip, ob« del iv 
6 vidg GAd’ 6 piv Oed¢ Fv Yuple Tod Adyou: adto¢ dé 6 vld¢ ob« Hv Tply 
yevenOy GAd’ iv mote bre ole tv, ob yap aidseég éotiv, GAA’ bozEpov 
_ émeyéyovey, He also called the Son Sévo¢ xat’ oboiay tov matpéc. Comp. 
however, the expressions quoted by Athanasius, p. 254, which go to prove 
the contrary. But the bishop of Rome (not without a Sabellian leaning, 
see Dorner, 754) insisted that Dionysius should adopt the phrase dyo00vcia 
(Homousia), to which the latter at last consented, though he did not think 
that it was founded cither upon the language of Scripture, or upon the ter- 
minology till then current in the church.* Orthodox theologians of later 
times (e. g., Athanasius), endeavoring to do more justice to Dionysius of 
Alexandria, maintained that he had used the aforesaid offensive illustrations 
only kat’ olcovouiay, and that they might be easily explained from the 
stand he took against Sabellianism; Athanasius, p. 246, ss.: see on the other 
side, Lofler, Klzine Schriften, vol. i. p. 114, ss. (quoted by Heinechen on 
Euseb. vol. i. p. 806). It can also be justly alleged that Dionysius had a 
practical rather than a speculative mind, and that his main bias and inten- 
tion was different from that of Arius. The thesis of subordination, which 
was the centre of the Arian system, was to him only a “ suspicious and hasty 
injerence from the distinction between the Father and the Son 3” see Dorner, 
p. 743, sy. [Forster, De Doctrina Dionys, M. Berl. 1865.] 


* An intermediate position was taken by Zeno of Verona (a contemporary cf Origen and 
Cyprian), who, in Hom. i. ad Genes. in Bibl. Max. PP. iii. p. 356, sa, compared the 
Father and the Son to two seas which are joined by straits; comp. Dorner, p. 754, ss. 
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§ 88. 


THE CONSUBSTANTIALITY OF THE SON WITH THE FATHER, WITH THE 
DENIAL OF THE HYPOSTATIC DISTINCTIONS. 


Sabellianism, and Paul of Samosata. 


Ch. Wormius, Historia Sabelliana. Francof. et Lips. 1696, 8. Schleiermacher, tiber den 
Gegensatz zwischen der sabellianischen und athanasianischen Vorstellung von der 
Trinitaét (Berlin. Theol. Zeitschr. 1822, Part 3). Lange, der Sabellianismus in sciner 
urspriinglichen Bedeutung (Illgens Zeitschr. fiir historische Theol. iii, 2. 3),—Feuerlin, 
J. G., de Heresi Pauli Samos. 1741, 4. Ehrlich, J. G., de Erroribus Pauli Samos. 
Lips. 1745, 4. Schwab, de Pauli Sam. vita atque doctrina. Diss. inaug. 1839, 
[Schleiermucher’s Kiysay on the Discrepancy between the Sabellian and Athanasian 

Representation of the Trinity, trans., with notes, by Moses Stuart, in Bib. Repos., 
first series, vol. v. Comp. Dorner, i. 127, sq., on Sabellius; and on Paul of Samo- 
sata, i. 510, sq. Meander, Hist. Dog. (Ryland), i. 164. L. Lange, Antitrin. vor d. 
Nic. Syn. 1851. Waterland’s Works, i. 511, sq., ii. 703, sq.] 


Sabellius, a presbyter of Ptolemais, who lived about the middle 

of the third century, adopted the notions of the earlier Monarchians, 
such as Praxeas, Noétus, and Beryllus ; and maintained, in opposi- 
tion to the doctrine propounded by Origen and his followers, that 
the appellations Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, were only so many 
different manifestations and names of one and the same divine being. 
He thus converted the objective and real distinction of persons (a 
Trinity of essence) into a merely subjective and modalistic view (the 
Trinity of manifestation). In illustration of his views, he made use 
not only of various images which his opponents sometimes misinter- 
preted, but also of such expressions as were afterwards transferred 
to the terminology of the orthodox church.’ Thus while he avoided, 
“on the one hand, the subordination of the Son to the Father, and 
recognized the divinity manifested in Christ as the absolute deity; 
yet, on the other hand, by annulling the personality of the Son, he 
gave the appearance of pantheism to this immediate revelation of 
God in Christ; since with the cessation of the manifestation of 
Christ in time, the Son also ceased to be Son. The doctrine of 
Paul of Samosata is not, as was formerly the case, to be confounded 
with the notions of Sabellius; it rather approached the earlier 
(Alogistic) opinions of Artemon and Theodotus, which, as regards 
the nature of Christ, were not so much pantheistic as deistic.’ 


? Ens. vil. 6 Epiph. Her. 62. Athan Contra Arian. iv. 2. and other pas- 
sages, Basil, Ep. 210, 214, 235. Theodoret Fab. Heer. ii. 9. According to 
Epiphanius, Sabellius taught that there were: év pa brootdoe Tpel¢ 
tvépyetat (dvouac.at, 6vduara), and illustrated his views by adducing the 
human trias of body, soul, and spirit, and the three properties of the sun, viz, 
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the enlightening (@wreotixdv), the warming (70 O0aA76v), and the periphery 
(76 epidepetac ovijua). But it is difficult to determine how far he applied 
the one or the other of these characteristics to the persons of the Trinity, 
and carried out the analogy in all its particulars. According to Athanasius, 
iv. 25, he also referred to the manifold gifts coming from the one Spirit, as 
illustrative of the Trinity. What is objective in the matter consisted, in his 
view, in the divine ec mommy, in the modes in which God is revealed to the 
human race. God is called Father in relation to the giving of the law; he 
is called Son in relation to the work of redemption; and Holy Spirit in 
relation to the inspiration of the apostles, and the quickening of believers ; 
hence the charge of the orthodox (Athan. iv. 25. Basil. Ep. 210, 214, 235. 
Aug. Tract. in Joh. § 3), that Sabellius had limited the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity merely to the wants of the present world (mpd¢ tag éxdotote ypetuc). 
These three different modes of the Divine manifestation (according to, 
Athanasius, iv. 18) he regarded as a 7AaréveoOat, or éxteivecbat (the figure 
of an arm stretched out and brought back). But it is difficult to ascertain 
the precise distinction which he made between these different modes of man- 
ifestation and the “ monas” (unity), the av7é0eo¢, whom he called vlowd7 wp 
(Athan. De Syn. 16); and the relation in which this monas stands to these 
modes of manifestation, and to the Father in particular. To judge from some 
passages, quoted by Athan. iv. 25, he seems to have considered the terms 
marip and pdvacg identical; while elsewhere (iv. 18) the Father, who is 
designated as the pdvac, forms a part of the Trinity, comp. Dorner, p. 706, 
rs. The Logos also occupies a peculiar position in the system of Sabellius. 
While, in his cpinion, the Trinity only exists in relation to the world, the 
¢ eation of the world is brought about by the Logos, to whom Sabellius, like 
te earlier writers, applies the predicates évdidOerog and rpopopixds, sce 
Dorner, p. 711, ss. Thus, according to Sabellius, Ged is inactive as silent, 
and active as speaking (Athanas. iv. 11). On the entire system of Sabellins, 
as well as on the sense in which he used the terms tpdcwrov (whether bor- 
rowed from the theatre?) and duoovotog, see Schleiermacher, lc. Baum- 
garten-Crusius, i, 1. 200, ss. Meander, translat. ii. p. 276, ss., and Hist. of 
Dog. p. 180. Mohler, Athanasius der Grosse, vol. i. p. 184, ss. As regards 
the historical manifestation of Christ, it must be admitted that its theo- 
logical signifiance is not impugned by Sabellius, inasmuch as he regards 
the Seviour as the iramediate manifestation of God. But Christ possesses 
personality only durieg this historical appearance in the flesh. That per- 
rovality ucither existed previous to his incarnation, nor does it continue to 
exist in heaven, since that divine ray which beamed forth in Christ returns 
azain to Mod, Nevertheless, Sabeliius seems to have expected the second 
coming of Christ (Schlecermacher, p. 174). It is even doubtful whether he 
makes the return of the Logos to God to occur at the ascension of Christ, or 
cnly when the kingdom of God is completed. On tke connection between 
Sabellianism and Ebionitism, see Dorner, p. 726. [This is seen in that 
Sabellius makes the revelation of Christ a mere means, and not an end; in 
his calling the Son a ray (de7iva) of the monas, on account of which he 
was accused of dividing the divine essence; and then the difficult question 
(since he allowed uo distinctions in God), whether the whole God was in the 
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person (Prosopon) of the Son in such away that he was not elsewhere active 
during the incarnation—a question which led him to speak of the Son in 
terms approximating to Ebionitism.] According to Epiphanius, the opin. 
ions of Sabellius were principally spread in Mesopotamia, and in the vicinity 
of Rome. A sect of Sabellians, properly so called, did not exist. 

* Paul, a native of Syria, bishop of Antioch from the year 260, was, after 
264, charged with heresy at several synods,* and at last removed from his 
office (269-72). Of his dispute with the presbyter Malchion, a fragment is 
preserved in Mansi, vol. i. p. 1001, ss. Comp. the different accounts given 
by Epiph. 65, 1, and Euseb. vii. 27. The writers on the History of Doctrines 
vary in their opinions respecting the relation in which he stands whether to 
Sabellianism, or to the Unitarianism of the Artemonites (see Euseb. v. 28, ab 
init.) ; comp. Schletermacher, p. 889, sq. Baumgarten-Crusius, i, p. 204, 
Augusti, p. 59. Meier, Dogmengesch. p. 74, 75. Dorner, p. 510. The 
difference between Sabellius and Paul of Samosata may be said to have con- 
sisted in this, that the former thought that the whole substance of the Divine 
being, the latter that only one single Divine power, had manifested itsclf in 
Christ. Zrechsel (Geschichte des Antitrinitarismus, vol. 1. p. 81) agrees with 
this, calling Samosatianism “the correlate of Sabellianism, according to the 
measures of the mere understanding.” The divine here comes only into an 
external contact with man, touches human nature only on the surface; 
vhile, on the other hand, the humau element comes to its rights more than 
in the system of Sabellius. At all events, we can hardly expect any serious 
and persevering attempts at a doctrinal system from a man whose vanity is 
so prominent. Though the charge that he countenanced Jewish errors to 
obtain favor with the queen Zenobia, is unfounded (Meander, ii. p. 270), yet 
it is quite probable that the vain show he made of free-thinking principles, 
and his idle pretension -of taking a stand above the parties, were in as full 
accordance with his ostentatious nature, as in other times and under other 
circumstances this has been found to be connected with an arrogant and 
pretentious orthodoxy. Even to make a heresy, a definite theological char- 
acter is needed; frivolity is but an external appendage of any party. At 
any rate, it is false to use the terms Sabcllianism and Samosatianism promis- 
cuously. Generally, those who denied the distinetions of persons in the 
Trinity, were called Hatpiracoravoi in the West, and SaBeAAravoé in the 
East. Comp. Athanasius de Synod, 25, 7 


* On the two Antioch Synods, 265 and 270, sce Domer, p. 759. [Their decrees, 
though not in a strict dogmatic form, were received ag orthodox-—thongs containing 
expressions which were avoided after the Council of Nice. The Sum is 
God in essence and hypostasis (odcia kai brucrdce); bis prodxistence ie safiuzict, 
—he was aiways with the Father; through him, not as instrumsat werely, nor as an im- 
personal Wisdom, the Father created ali things, etc. Sabeliaaisza and Scsaoeatiar.iem 
wre excluded by these and like positioua.] 
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§ 89. 


THE SUBORDINATION OF THE SON TO THE FATHER, AND THE DIS8- 
TINCTION OF PERSONS IN ARIANISM 


{ Whitaker’s Origin of Arianism. Lond. 1791. MNewman’s Arians of the Fourth Century: 
Maimbourg, Hist. of Arianism, by W. Webster, 2, 1768. J. A. Stark, Versuch einer 
Gesch. des Arian. 7. G. Hassencamp, Historia Arianee Controversiz, 1845. Bp. 
Kaye, in his Council of Nice, 1853. Albert.de Broglie, L’Eglise et Empire Romain 
au iv. siécle, Paris, 1856, i, 329-397; ii, ch. vii.; iii, ch. iv. Stanley. W. Klose, 
in Herzog’s Realencycl.] . 


The system of Arius, a presbyter of Alexandria, forms the most 
‘striking contrast with that of Sabellius. Arius, in endeavoring to 
define objectively the distinction between the persons of the Trinity, 
carried the idea of a subordination of the one to the other, and, in 
the first place, of the Son to the lather, so far as to represent the 
former as a creation of the latter* This opinion, which he promul- 
gated at Alexandria, met with the most decided opposition on the 
part of Alexander, bishop of that city.’ This contest, which was at 
first merely a private dispute, gave rise to a controversy, which 
exerted greater influence upon the History of Doctrines than all 
former controversies, and was the signal for an almost endless suc- 
cession of subsequent conflicts. 


' Sources: Arii Epist. ad Euseb. Nicomed. in Epiph. Her. 69, § @ 
Theodoret Hist. Eccles. i. 4. Epist. ad Alex. in Athan. De Synodis Arim. e 
Selene. c. 16, and Ep. Her. 69, § 7. Of the work of Arius entitled Oadeia, 
only some fragments are preserved by Athanasius—According to the Epist. 
ad Euseb., his opinion was: “Ort 6 vld¢g ob« gory ayévynrog, obdé uépos 
dyeviqrov kar’ ovdéva tpdrov, GAd’ ovte t& Lailiser prilas TLvd¢, GAA’ Ore 
GeAfuart Kal Bovag bréoTy pe xXpivev Kat mpd aidvoy, mAon¢ Oevc, 
povoyeric avaddoiwroc, Kat apy yenunly HTOt aro OF qrot opicOy i 
Ocpediw6, ove qv dyevyynTo¢g yap ov« iv. His views are fully settled on 
the last (negative) point; though he is laboring in what precedes to get at 
a satisfactory mode of statement. “We are persecuted,” he continues, 
“because we say that the Son hath a beginning, while we teach that God is 
dvapyoc. We say dre é otk bvtwy éoriv, because he is no part of God, 
nor is he created of any thing already in existence” (he rejects accordingly 
the theory of emanation, or the notion that Christ is created from matter), 
Comp. the letter to Alexander, l. ¢., where he defends his own doctrine 
against the notion of Valentinus concerning a TpoBodd ; against that of the 
Manichees about a pépoc; and lastly, against the opinions of Sabellius; he 
there uses almost the same phrascology which occurs in the letter to Euse- 
bius, ‘The same views are expressed in still stronger language in the frag- 
ments cf the aforesaid work Thalia (in Athan. Contra Arian. Orat. i. § 9): 
Onn dei 6 Oede nathp qv, GAA’ borepov yéyover' od det iv 6 vlo¢, ov yap 
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fv mpiv yevynOf ob« éotiv ex Tod matpbc, dad’ eE ode byTwv unary Kal 
aitéc: ob éotiv tdtog tig obciag Tod TaTpéc. Kricua ydp éort Kad 
Troinua, Kat obK éotlv adAnOivdc Bede 6 Xpiatoc, GAAG peToyi Kal adtog 
eGcorrarjOn. Ovx oide Tov matépa dkpiBGo 6 vidc, ote bpa 6 Adyoo Toy 
marépa tedelwg Kat obre ove, obte yvdonet axpiBd¢ 6 Adyoc TOY naTépat 
ovK éotiv 6 dAnOivde Kat pdvog avtoc Tov naTpd¢ Adyoc, GAA’ dvéuare 
pdvov Aéyetat Adyog Kal copia, Kat ydpiTe Aéyetas vld¢ Kai Dbvapugr OvK 
éotiv dtpentoc we 6 Tathp, dAAa TpEentéc gore PbaEL, wo Ta KTiowaTa, Kar 
Aeines avT@ elo xatdAnyiw tov yvovat tedsing tov tarépa, Contra 
Avian. i. § 5: Eira OeaAjoac quae (6 Oed¢) Snuovpyfoat, tére dé reroinner 
Eva Tiva Kat wvduacey adtov Aédyov Kal codiay Kai vlov, iva nude de’ adrod 
Onpcovpyijon—He proves this from the figurative expression, Joel ii, 25 (the 
Septuagint reads, “the great power of God,” instead of “locusts”), Comp. 
Neander, Church History, ii. p. 767, ss. Dorner, p. 849, ss. Baur, Trin- 
itatl. p. 319, ss. 342, ss. Meander, Hist. Dogm. (Ryland), p. 301. Meier, 
Trinitat. p. 134; the latter says, p. 187,* that Arius represents the reaction 
of common sense against the tendency to recur to the forms of Platonic 
speculation.” But compare Baur, ubi supra, who finds also a speculative 
element in Arius. [The previous statements had resulted only in bringing 
out the extreme positions, without reconciling them. Arius laid hold of one 
of these, that the Father alone.is unbegotten, and the Son begotten, and 
carried it to its logical results. If begotten, then not eternal; if not eternal, 
then original in time, ete. Arianism is an abstract separation between the 
infinite and the finite. Comp. Baur’s Dogmengesch. 2d ed. 1858, p. 164,] 

> Concerning the opinion of Alexander, see his letter to Alexander, bishop 
of Constantinople, in Theodoret, Hist. Eccles. i. 4, and the circular letter Ad 
Catholicos, in Socrat, i. 6. Miinscher, edit. by von Célln, p. 203-206. He 
founds his arguments chiefly on the prologue to the Gospel of John, and 
shows, peTasd tatpdc Tal viod oddéy eivat dedotrnua. All time and all 
spaces of time are rather created by the Father through the Son. If the 
Son had had a beginning, the Father would have been dAoyog. The genera- 
tion of the Son had nothing in common with the sonship of believers. Christ 
is the Son of God kata pborv. Comp. Schleiermacher, Kirchengesch, p, 212. 


§ 90. 
THE HYPOSTASIS AND HOMOUSIA OF THE SON. 


The Doctrine of the Council of Nice. 


Minscher, Untersuchung, iiber den Sinn der nicdischen Glaubensformel, in Henkes Neues, 
Magazin, vi. p. 834, ss. Walch, Bibl. Symb. Vet. Lemg. 1770, 8, p. 75, sa [Fluchs 
Bibliothek d. Kirchenversammlungen der 4n. und 5n. Jahr. i. 350. Athanasié Epis- 


* Thus Arius, on the doctrine of Origen, contended against its speculative side, in the 
eternal generation, while he adopted his view of the subordination of the Son to the Father, 
Comp. Geseler, Dogmengesch. 308; and Neander, Hist. Dogm. p. 303: “The profound 
idea, espoused by Origen, of the eternal generation of the Son, without any beginning, 
could not be comprehended by the commonplace understanding of Arius.” 
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tole de Decret. Synod. Nic. in Oxford Lib. of Fathers, vols. 8, 19. Kaye's, Some 
Account of the Council of Nice, 1853, comp. Christ. Remembrancer, 1854. Petavius, 
Theol. Dogm. Tom. ii, Bp. Bull, Defensio Fid. Nic. De Broglie, L’Eiglise et Em: 
pire Romain, ii. 1-71. Méhler, Athanasius, 2 Thle. Mainz, 2d ed. 1844. K. W. 2 
Hessler, Athanasius, der Vertheidiger d. Homousia, in Zeitschrift, f d. hist. Theol, 
1856, transl. in Presb, Qu. Review, 1857. W. W. Harvey, Hist. and Theol. of the 
Three Creeds, 2. Lond. 1854, Voigi, Die Immanente Trinitdt, und Athanasius; in 
Jahrb. f. deutsche Theologie, 1858. Analecta Niczena, fragments on the council, from 
the Syriac, by B. H. Cowper, Lond. 1857; cf. Journal of Sacr. Lit, Lond, Jan. 1860, 
p- 380. Voig?, Lehre ds, Athauasius, 1861.] 


The Emperor Constantine the Great, and the two bishops of the 
name Eusebius (viz. : of Caesarea and of Nicomedia), having in vain 
endeavored to bring about a reconciliation between the contending 
parties,’ the First General (Gicumenical) Council was held at Nice 
(A. D. 325), principally through the intervention of the bishop Ho- 
sius of Corduba. After several other formulas, apparently favorable 
to Arianism,’ had been rejected, a confession of faith was adopted, 
in which it was established as the inviolable doctrine of the catholic 
church, that the Son is of the same essence (éuoovc.o¢) with the Fa- 
ther, but sustaining to him the relation of that which is begotten to 
that which begets.° 


* Comp. Epist. Constantini ad Alexandrum et Arium, in Eus. Vita Const. 
ii, 64-72; and on the attempts of the two bishops to bring about a recon- 
tiliation, see Meander, 1, c. p. 783, ss. 

* One of these is the confession of faith which Eusebius of Caesarea pro- 
posed, Theodor. Hist. Eccles. i. 11, comp. Neander, 1. c. p. 797, ss. It con- 
tained the expression: ‘O tod Oeob Adyoc, Oed¢ Ex Oeod, do éx PwTd¢, Swi) 
&& Swic, mpwrdtoxog mdéong utioewe, mpd TévTwv Tdv alovwv, Ex TOD 
matpoc¢ yeyevvnuévoc. According to Athan. De Decret. Syn. Nic. 20, they 
at first only wished to decide, that the Son of God is elxdv tod matpdc, Guotd¢ 
TE Kai dnapdAdaKtog Kata TdvtTa TH TaTp Kal dtpentoc Kal del, Kal év 
abt® sivas ddratpéTwo. 

* Teorevouer cic Eva Ody, tatépa TayvtoKpdtopa, TdvTwY bpaTay TE Kat 
dopdtwr month kal elg Eva Kiptov "Incodv Xprordy tov vidy tod Ocod, 
vevunbévra éx TOD TaTpoG povoyErt, TOvTéoTLY eK THE ovotaEg TOD TraTpOC, 
Ocdy ék Oc0d, do ex Pwrd¢, Oedv dAnOivov éx Oeod aAnOvod, yevvnbévTa 
ob roindévta, 6boovoLtov TH TaTpl, Ou’ ov Ta TdvTa eyévETO, Ta TE ev 
T) obpavg Kal Ta bv TH yi, Tov de’ Nude TodG dvOpwrouE Kai da THY 
qpetépay owrnpiay KateAOdyta Kai capxwbévta kal évavOpwrjcarta, 
nadivra Kal dvaotdvra th Tpity quépa dveAObvrTa eic tov¢ ovpavove, Kat 
toysuevov xpivar Cvrac Kal vexpotd¢. Kat elg 16 dyiov rveipa. Toc 6&8 
Aéyovtac, 6tt Wy ote Ste ovK Fy, Kal nply yervnOijvar ob iv, Kat Ste 
té ode dvtww éyéveto, } t& Exépacg broatdcewe 7} ovoiag pdoKxovtac eivat, 
xtiorov 7} rperrov 7 GAAowTOY TOY vidy Tod Oeod, dvabewaTicer  dyia 
KabodtKh Kai drootoALKh éxxAnoia. Athan. Epist. De Decret. Syn. Nic.— 
Eus, Cees, Ep. ad Ceesariens.—Socraf, i. 8. Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. i. 11, 
Miimscher yon Colln, p. 207-9. Baur, Trinitatl. p. 334, ss, Meier, p. 146, 
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ss. “ Dorner, p. 849. [The Nicene creed, says Dorner, showed tu Christian 
theology the end at which it was to aim, even if it did not perfectly realize 
that end. Arianism had pressed back towards Ebionitism ; it had lost the 
idea of the incarnation, putting between God and the creature a fantastic, 
subordinate God, which separated rather than united the infinite and finite, 
It made a perfect revelation or manifestation of God impossible. The Nicene 
fathers met this, by proclaiming the real and proper divinity of the Son, etc.] 

Respecting the definitions of the phrases é& ovofacg and doovoroc, comp. 
Athanasius, |.c. We find that even at that time a distinction was made be- 
tween sameness and similarity. The Son is like the Father in a different 
sense from that in which we become like God by rendering obedience to his 
laws. This resemblance, moreover, is not external, accidental, like that be- 
tween metal and gold, tin and silver, etc. 

[Baur, Dogmengesch. 2te Aufl. 1858, p. 164, gives the following as the 
substance of the Nicene and Athanasian belief. To the Arian hypothesis it 
opposes the eternal generation and consubstantiality (Homousia) of the Son, 
on the basis of the following arguments; 1. The Father would not be abso- 
lute God if he were not in his essence begetting and so the Father of a Son 
of the same essence, 2. The idea of the divinity of the Son is abolished, if he 
is not Son by nature, but only through God’s grace. If created, he were 
neither Son nor God; to be both creature and creator is a complete. contra- 
diction. 38. The unity of the finite with the infinite, of man with God, falls 
to the ground, if the mediator of this unity is only a creature, and not the 
absolute God.] 


§ 91. 
Further Fluctuations until the Synod of Constantinople. 


But the phrase duoovoro¢ did not meet with universal approval.’ 
In this unsettled state of affairs the party of the Eusebians,” who 
had for some time previous enjoyed the favor of the court, succeeded 
in gaining its assent to a doctrine in which the use of the term 
duoovorog was studiously avoided, though it did not strictly inculcate 
the principles of Arianism. Thus Athanasius, who firmly adhered 
to this watchword of the Nicene party, found himself compelled to 
seek refuge in the West. Several synods were summoned for the 
purpose of settling this long protracted question, a number of for- 
mula were drawn up and rejected,’ till at last the Nicene and Atha- 
pasian doctrine was more firmly established by the decisions of the 
second cecumenical synod of Constantinople (a. p. 381).* 


* Several Asiatic bishops took offense at the term in question; Socrat. i. 
8,6. Mimnscher yon Colln, p. 210. They considered it unscriptural (Aégt¢ 
dypadoc), and were afraid that it might give rise to a revival of the theory 
of emanation. But the expression é« tij¢ ovciac was more favorable to that 
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theory than the term éyootvevoc, comp. Meier, 1. c. p. 147.—Respecting the 
further course of the external events, see the works on ccclesiastical history. 
Leapine Hisroricat Facrs: I. The banishment of Arius and of the bishops 
Theonas and Secundus. The fate of Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis 
of Nice. If. Arius is recalled a. p, 330, after having signed the following 
confession of faith: el¢ Kipeov "Inooby Xpiordy, tov vidv tod Oeod, tov && 
abtod mpd rdvtwr THY aldvwr yeyevynpévor, Oedv Adyov, Ov ob Ta TdvTA 
éyéveto kt. A, (Socr. i. 26.) Synods of Tyre and Jerusalem (a. p. 335). 
III. Banishment of Athanasius to Gaul. The sudden death of Arius at Con 
stantinople (a. p. 836), prior to his solemn readmission into the Church. 
Different opinions concerning this event. IV. Death of the Emperor Con- 
stantine the Great at Nicomedia (a. p. 337). (Socr. i, 27-40.) A remark- 
able change had taken place in the views of Constantine towards the close 
of his life. The Arians were firmly supported by his son Constantius, who 
ruled in the East from a. p. 337. 

* Concerning this name, see Gieseler, i. § 82. Athanasius himself fre- 
quently calls them of rept EvaéBrov ; by other writers they are classed with 
the Ariaus, whom they joined in their oppositicn to Athanasins. 

* J. The four confessions of faith drawn up by the Euscbians, and 
presented at councils in Antioch from the year 341 (in Athan. De Syn. 
c. 22-25, Walch, p. 109. Mimscher, edit. by von Célln, p. 211, ss. 
Giescler, i. § 82, note 4); in all of these the word dnoovcr0¢ is wanting, but 
in other points they were not favorable to Arianism. II. The formula 
paxpdattyog, by the council of Antioch, a. p. 343, in which Arianism was 
condemned, Tritheism rejecte:, the doctrine of Athanasius found fault with, 
and, in opposition to it, the subordination of the Son to the Father was main- 
tained. III. The synod of Sardica, (a. p. 347, or, according to others, a. pd. 
344)* Socrat. ii. 20; but the western bishops alone remained at Sardica, the 
eastern held their assemblies in the neighboring town of Philippopolis. The 
Formula Philippopolitana, preserved by Hilary (de Synodis contra Arianos, 
§ 34), is partly a repetition of the formula waxpdotryoc. IV. The confession 
of faith adopted at the first council of Sirmium (4. p. 351, in Athanas, § 27, in 
Hilary, § 37, and in Socrat. ii. 29, 30) was directed against Photinus; see be- 
low, § 92. V. The formula of the second council of Sirmium (a. p. 357, in 
Hilary, § 11, Athanas. § 28, Socrat. ii. 30) was directed both against the use 
of the term dpooveroc, and against speculative tendencies in general: Scire 
autem manifestum est solum Patrem quomodo genuerit filium suum, et fil- 
ium quomodo genitus sit a patre, (comp. above, Irenzus, § 42, note 9); but 
it also asserts the subordination of the Son to the Father in the strict Arian 
manner: Nulla ambigiitas est, majorem esse Patrem. Nulli potest dubium 
esse, Patrem honore, dignitate, cla:itate, majestate et ipso nomine Patris ma- 
jorem esse filio, ipso testante: qui me misit major me est (John xiv. 28). 
Et hoc catholicum esse, nemo ignorat, duas Personas esse Patris et Filti, ma- 
jorem Patrem, Filium subjectum cum omnibus his, qu ipsi Pater subjecit. 
VIL. These strict Arian views were rejected by the Semiarians at the synod 


* Respecting the chronology, see Wetzer, IZ. J., Restitutio vere Chronologiz Rerurn ex 
Controversiis Arianis inde ab anno 325 usque ad annum 350 exortarum contra chror.olo 
gidm lodie receptam exhibita. Francof. 1827. 
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of Ancyra in Galatia (a. p. 358), under Basil, bishop of Ancyra; the decrees 
of this synod are given in Epiph. Heer. 73, § 2-11. (Méinscher von Célln 
and Gieseler, i. § 83.) WII. The confession of faith adopted at the third 
synod of Sirmium (a. p. 358), in which that agreed upon at the second synod 
(the Arian) is condemned, and the Semiarian confession of the synod of An- 
zyra is confirmed. Comp. Athan. § 8. Socrat. ii. 37. VIII. Council of the 
western church at Ariminum (Rimini), and of the eastern at Seleucia 
(a. D. 359), 

‘ Sympotum Nica#no-ConstanTINOpoLiTanuM: Isorevouer eic Eva Oedy, 
Tatépa TavToKpdTopa, ToLNTHY obpavod Kal yic, dpaTav Te TdvTWY 
Kat dopdtwr. Kai el¢ éva kiptov "Inoovv Xpiotoy, tov vidv tov Oeod Tov 
povoyeri], Tov &x Tov TaTpo¢ yevvnOévTa Tp TdVTwWY TAY aidvur, 
gd¢ tk gwrdc, Oedv dAnOivoy ex Beod dAnO.vod, yevynbévta od TroinOévra, 
duoovotov T@ Tatpl, dv’ ov Ta TdévTa byévero TOY dv’ tude TodG dvOpanouE 
kai dia THY ipetépav owrtnpiay KateAObvTa Ek THY Ovpavary, Kad 
capkwbévta éx mvebuatog dylov Kat Mapiac tig mapbévor, xa 
évavOpwrjoavta’ otavpwbévra O08 bnép Hudy émi Iovriov letAa: 
Tov, kal Tabév7a Kal Tagpévra Kal dvactdvra év 7h tTpity uépa KaTa 
Tac ypapdc Kal dvedOdvra eic rove ovpavorts, kal Kabel dpuevov éx 
Oelidv tov matpoe, Kal ndéAw épyduevoyv peta ddEn¢ Kpivar CSvrac 
Kal vexpots ov THo Bactdreiag ovK Eotat TéAOG. Kai ele rd dytov 
mveipa, etc, (Concerning the further statements as to the nature of the 
Holy Spirit, see below, § 93, note 7.) 

Miimscher edit by von Célln, compares this symbol with the Nicene Creed, 
p- 240. “Comp. J. C. Suicer, Symbolum Niczeno-Constantinopolitan, exposi- 
tum et ex antiquitate ecclesiastica illustratum, Traj. ad Rhen, 1718, 4. 
[Comp. Cardinal Wiseman, Account of Council of Constantinople in the 
Arian Controv. in his Essays, vol. 3.] 


§ 92, 
THE CAUSES OF THESE FLUCTUATIONS. 


Arianism and Semiarianism on the one hand, and return to Sabel- 
lianism on the other (Marcellus and Photinus). 


Klose, C. I. W., Geschichte und Lehre des Eunomius, Kiel, 1833. By the same: Gesche 
ichte und Lehre des Marcellus und Photinus, Hamburg, 1837. 


From the very nature of the controversy in question, it followed 
that the difficult task of steering clear both of Sabellianism and 
Arianism devolved on those who were anxious to preserve orthodoxy 
in its purity. In maintaining the sameness of essence, they had to 
hold fast to the distinction of persons ; in asserting the latter, they 
had to avoid the doctrine of subordination.’ The Semiarians,’ and 
with them Cyril of Jerusalem,’ and Eusebius of Cesarea,* endeav- 
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ored to avoid the use of the term dpoovetoc, lest they should fall into 
the Sabellian error; though the former asserted, in opposition to 
the strict Arians (the followers of Aétius, and the Tunomians), 
that the Son was of similar essence with the Father (spovovovoc). 
But Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra, and his disciple, Photinus, bishop 
of Sirmium, carried their opposition to Arianism so far as to adopt 
in substance the principles of Sabellianism, They modified it, 
however, to some extent, by drawing a distinction between the 
terms Logos and the Son of God, and thus guarded it against all 
semblance of patripassianism.’ 


* Chrysostom shows clearly the necessity, as well as the difficulty, of 
avoiding both these dangers, De Sacerdotio, iv. 4, sub finem: ’Av te yap 
pilav tic inn Oeétynta, mpd¢ Thy éEavtod’ napdvotay evOéwe ElAKvoE tiv 
gwriv 6 LaBérdArog dv ta diéAQ ndAwy Erepov péev Tov Tarépa, Erepov dé 
Tov Yidy xal 76 Ivetpa dé 7d dytov Etepov sivas Aéywr, epéotynkev "Apetoc, 
sic mapaddayhy ovaiag EAKwy thy bv toig mpoowrotc dtapopdy, Aei da 
kal thy docBH obyxvoww exefvov, cal tiv waviddn Tobrov dtaipeoty dro- 
otpépecOat Kal petyev, thy piv Oedrynta Matpo¢g Kai Ylod Kar dyiov 
Mvetpatoc pilav dpodoyotvtac, mpootiOévtag d& Tag TpEIg bTooTdaELS. 
Oirw yap droreyioa: duvnoducba Tag dupdtépwv épddove. 

? The leaders of the Semiarians (6uocovocacral, fyudpecor) were Basil, 
bishop of Ancyra, and Georgius, bishop of Laodicea. Comp. the confession 
uf faith adopted by the synod of Ancyra (a. D. 358), in Athanas. de Syn, 
8 41. Munscher ed. by von Célln, p. 222. 

> Cyril, Cat. xvi. 24. He rejects, generally speaking, the too fine-spun 
speculations, and thinks it sufficient to believe: El¢ Oed¢ 6 Iatip: sig 
Kvptoc, & povoyernc adbtod vidgr Ev 7d Tvevpa TH dyLor, 6 TapdKAnros. 
Christ says, he that believeth on him hath eternal life—not he who knows how 
he was generated. We ought not to go beyond Scripture, nor turn either to 
the right or to the left, but keep in the via regia, ujjte did TO vopilery ropray 
tov vidv, ratépa adtov dvayopetowper, pate dia TO Tidy Tov Taz épa 
vouigery, Ev te Onpuovpynudtwy tov viov brontTevowuerv, xi. 17. Instead 
of d00b0v0¢, he would prefer dz0v0g Kata mdvra, iv. 7, but comp. the 
various readings in the work of Toutée, p. 58, and Minscher ed. by von 
COlln, p. 224-226, Socrat. iv. 25. He also maintains that it is necessary 
to hold the medium between Sabellianism and Arianism, iv. 8: Kal pare 
drudAotpidans Tob Tatpo¢g Tov vidv, pjTe ovvadoipiy Epyaodpevos viora- 
roptav moTevon¢ kK. 7. A. Comp. xvi. 4, and Mezer, die Lehre von der Trin- 
hat. i. p. 170. [Cyril’s chief aim is to hold fast the individual existence of 
the Son and the Father, without so annulling all internal relations, that the 
Trias is destroyed, and the Son degraded to the level of creatures by the 7 
more obi Hv'.] 

* Bus, Hist. Eccl. 1, 2, calls the Son tév rio weydAng Bovdte dyyeAoy, 
rov ric dppirov yraung Tod Tatpoc brovpyoy, TOV devTEpov peta Tov 
matépa aitvor, etc. In Panegyricus, x. i, he also calls him T&v dyabcy 
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debrepov aittov, an expressign which greatly offended the orthodox writers ;4 
but at another place he gives him the name av760eoe, x. 4. On the forma. 
tion of compound words by means of the pronoun adré, of which Eusebius 
makes frequent use, comp. the Demonstr. Evang. iv. 2, 13, and Heinichen, |, 
c. p. 223, In the same work, v. 1, p. 215, the subordination of the Sun to 
the Father is stated; he calls him, iv. 8, p. 149, vidv yerynroy, but yet says 
that he is 7pd ypévwr aiwviwy édvta Kal mpodvTa Kat Tw TaTpl we vibv 
dtaravros ovvéyvTa; yet again he speaks of him as é« ti¢ Tov maTpdc 
avexppdorov Kal dneptvojtov Bovaic te Kal dvvduews ovorovpevov, For 
further particulars see Mimscher, ed. by von Colln, p. 227-29, and Hand- 
buch, iii. p. 427, ss. Martini, Eus. Ces. de Divinitate Christi Sententia, 
Rost. 1795, 4. +Ritter, Eus. Ces. de Divinitate Christi placita, Bonn. 1823, 
4. Heenell, de Eusebio Ces. relig. Christ. defensore. Meier, 1. c. i. p. 167. 
Baur, Trinit. 472. Dorner, 792: “ His system is a play of colors, a reflex 
of the unsolved problems of the church at that time.” 

* Concerning the strict Arians: Aétcus of Antioch, Hunomius, bishop of 
Cycicum, and Acacius, bishop of Caesarea, in Palestine, comp. Philostorg, 
iii. iv. Epiph. Her. 76,10. Respecting the life, writings, and opinions of 
Eunomius, see Alose, 1, c. Meander, Church History (Torrey’s transl.), ii 
899-409. Comp. Dorner, i. 3, p. 853, ss. Meier, i. p. 176, ss. Baur, 
Trin. i. 360, sq. 

* Athanasius showed how little the idea of similarity of essence (homoi- 
ousianism) was adapted to satisfy the mind, when, among other things, he 
calls to mind that many things may be of similar nature without having 
sprung from each other (as silver and tin, a wolf and a dog); De Synod. § 
41. The Semiarians, with the Arians, maintained that the Son was created. 
of the will of the Father; the opposite of this appeared to them to be mere 
compulsion or force. In reply, Athanasius held up the idea of an internal 
necessity, founded in the very nature of God, to which the category of force 
does not apply. He compared the relation to that of the shining of the 
light. Orat. contr. Arios, 11, 2. Comp, Gieseler, Dogmengesch. 311. 
Neander, Hist. Dogm. (Ryland), 322. [Voigt on Athanasius and the Im- 
manent Trinity, in Jahrb. f. deutsche Theologie, 1858. Hessler on Athana- 
sius, transl. in Presb. Qu. Rev. 1857, Baur, Dogmengesch. 2d ed. p. 165, 
says of the Semiarians, that they had a half-way position, reducing the abso- 
lute ideas of the two parties to indeterminate terms, and running back into 
the old subordination and emanation views. | 

* The opinions of Marcellus (who died about the year 374), are derived 
partly from the fragments of his treatise against Asterius (de Subjectione: 
Domini, edited by Fettberg, under the title: Marcelliana, Gott. 1794, 8), 
partly from the writings of bis opponents, Eusebius (cataé MapxéAAov Lib, ii. 
and epi tig éxxAnovaotixijg Beodoytac) and Cyril of Jerusalem (Ca. xv. 
27, 38), and partly from his own letter to Julius, bishop of Rome (Epiph. 


* Comp. the note of the scholiast in the Cod. Med. (in the editions of Valesius and 
Heinichen, iii. p. 219): Kang xdvraida Oeodoyeic, EvaéBie, rept tod cvvavdpyov Kad avvai- 
dtov Kal ovprroinTod Tév b2wv viod Tod God, debtepoy adTdy dnoKaddy airiov Tay dyabdu 
ovvairicy bvra Kai ovvSnuLoupyov TH natpl TGv 6Awy, kal duoototov,; and the more recent 

- pote in the Cod. Mazarin., ibidem. 
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Her. 72,2). The earlier writers are divided in their opinions concerning 
the orthodoxy of Marcellus: the language of Athanasius is very mild and 
cautions (dca Tod mpoowrov petdidoag Epiph. Her. 72, 4); though he doea 
not directly approve of his sentiments. Basil the Great, on the other hand, 
(according to Epiphanius, 69, 2, and 263, 5), and most of the other eastern 
bishops, insisted upon his condemnation; most of the latter writers zonsid- 
ered him a heretic, comp. Montfaucon, Diatribe de Causa Marcelli Ancyrani 
(in Collect. Nova Patr, Par. 1707, T. ii. pag. li); Klose, p. 21-25, Gieseler, 
i. § 82, note 10. Marcellus had formerly defended the term 6ywoovctog at 
the council of Nice. When, in:the course of the controversy, and of his 
opposition to the Arian sophist Asterius, he seemed to lean more towards 
Sabellianism, this may have occurred without his being directly conscious of 
it; comp. Baumgarten Crusius, i. p. 277, 278. [Ueber die Orthodoxie des 
Mare. von F. A. Willenberg, Munster, 1859.] Concerning the doctrine 
itself, Marcellus returned to the old distinction made between Aédyo¢ évdidfe- 
ro¢ and mpodopixé¢; he imagined, on the one hand, that the Adyo¢ was 
qovxydswyv in God, and, on the other, that it was an évépyera dpactixy pro- 
eeeding from him. Inasmuch as he maintains the reality of the Logos 
(whom he does not consider to be a mere name), in opposition to the Sabel- 
lian view of a tptd¢ éxtecvouérn Kat ovoteAAouévn, and rejects the idea of 
generation adopted vy the souncil of Nice (because it seemed to him to 
infringe apon the divinity of the Logos), he occupies an intermediate posi- 
tion between the one and the other. He also endeavored to re-introduce the 
older historical signification of the phrase vid¢ Geov, as applying to the per- 
sonal manifestation of the historical Christ, and not to the preéxistence of 
the Logos; for the idea of generation can not be applied to the latter. He 
consequently interpreted the Biblical phrases, Col. i. 15, and the like, in 
which Christ is spoken of as the image of God, to the incarnate Logos; so, 
too, the mpwrdroKog mdon¢ Kticewc ; comp. Veander, Hist. Dogm. 317. His 
disciple Photinus, bishop of Sirmium (to whom his opponents, with poor wit, 
gave the nickname Exorevvé¢), adopted similar views, but carried them to a 
much greater extent; he died about the year 376. His doctrine was con- 
demned in the aforesaid formula paxpéoreyoc, and again at the council of 
Milan (a. p. 346). He himself was dismissed from his office by the council 
of Sirmium (a. p. 351). The sect of the Photinians, however, continued to 
exist till the reign of Theodosius the Great. From what has been said con- 
cerning him by Athan. de Syn. § 26, Socrat. ii. 19, Epiph. Her. 70, Hilary 
(Fragm., and De Synodis), Marius Mercator (Nestorii Sermo IV.), and Vigil. 
Tapsens. Dialogus), it can not be fully ascertained how far Photinus either 
adhered to the principles of his master, or deviated from them. Comp. on 
this point Misnscher, Handbuch, iii. p. 447. Meander, Church Hist. ii, 395, 
425, Baumgarten-Crusius, p. 279. Giescler, i. § 82. Hase, Church Hist. 
in Wing’s version, 114, Klose, p. 66, ss. He too asserted the co-eternity 
of the Logos (but not of the Son) with the Father, and employed the term 
Aoyordrwp to denote their unity, as Sabellius had used the word viordrwp. 
Ile applied the name “Son of God” only to the incarnate Christ. The only 
difference between Marcellus and Photinus probably was, that the latter 
developed the negative aspect of ae more than his master, and con- 
1 
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sequently considered the connection of the Logos with the historical Christ 
to be less intimate. Hence his followers were called Homuncionite (accord: 
ing to Mar. Mercator, quoted by Klose, p. 76). Thus Photinus corresponds 
more with Paul of Samosata, and Marcellus with Sabellius. So, too, Photi- 
nus viewed the preéxistence of Christ in a merely ideal way, referring it (as 
the Socinians afterwards did) to predestination. In these controversies it is 
very striking, as Miinscher has said, “ that theologians then but little under- 
stood the distinction made by Marcellus aad Photinus between the terms 
Locos and Son or Gov. Jn refuting their opponents, they invariably con- 
Sounded these expressions, and thus might easily draw dangerous and absurd 
inferences from their propositions, But, at the same time, it is evident that 
their own arguments would take a wrong direction, and thus lose the greatest 
part of their force.” Miinscher, Handbuch, |. c. Comp., however, Dorner, 
i. 3, p. 864, ss. Baur, Trinit. i. p. 525, ss, Meier, i. p. 160, ss., especially 
on the transverse relations in which Photinus stood to his teacher in respect 
to christology. [Baur, Dogmengesch. 2te aufl. 1858, p. 168; Marcellus 
distinguishes the Son from the Logos, and makes the Logos itself to be both 
quiescent and active; the Sonship of the Logos has both a beginning and an 
end; with Arianism, he sundered God and the world as far as possible. The 
doctrine of Paulinus is the same, excepting that, like Paul of Samosata and 
Arius, he adopted the view that the human Christ was deified by means of 
his moral excellencies. Zahn, Marcellus. Gotha. 1867.| 


§ 93, 
DIVINITY OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


{Xahnis, Gesch. d. Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Ed. Burton, Test. of Ante-Nicene Fathers 
to the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 1831 (Works, vol. 2). Hare's (Archd.) Mission of 
the Comforter, 2d ed. 1851. Owen’s Works, vols. iii and iv. The Personality of the 
Holy Spirit, against Sabellianism, W. C. Child, in Christian Review (N. Y.) 1852, 
pp. 515-537.] 


The Nicene Creed decided nothing concerning the Holy Spirit,’ 
While Lactantius still identified the Word with the Spirit,’ other 
theologians regarded the Spirit as a mere divine power or gift, or at 
least did not venture to determine his nature in any more definite 
way, though accustomed to teach the divinity of the Son in un- 
equivocal terms.” But Athanasius correctly inferred from his prem- 
ises the divinity of the Holy Spirit,* and was followed by Basil, 
surnamed the Great, as well as by Gregory of Nazianzum, and 
Gregory of Nyssa.° At last the General Council of Constantinople 
(A. D. 381), influenced by Gregory of Nazianzum, adopted more pre- 
cise doctrinal definitions concerning the Holy Spirit, especially in 
opposition to the Macedonians (mvevpatoudyovc).° Though the term 
éoovatoc itself was not applied to the Spirit in the canons of this 
council, yet, by determining that he proceeds from the Father, they 
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prepared the way for further definitions, in which honor and power 
equal in every respect to those of the Father and the Son were as- 
cribed to him.’ 


* The opposition to Arius would necessarily lead to more precise defini- 
tions; for Arius (according to. Athan. Orat. 1, § 6) maintained that the 
Spirit stood as far below the Son as the Son was below the Father, and that 
he was the first of the creatures made by the Son. But it did not appear 
wise to complicate the matter in question still more by contending about the 
divinity of the Spirit, since many of the Nicene Fathers, who consented that 
the term 600vo10¢ should be applied to the Son, would not have so easily 
admitted it in reference to the Spirit. See Meander, Church History (Tor- 
rey), ii. p. 419 sq. 

* See above, § 87, note 1. 

* There were here again two ways—the one falling back into Sabellian- 
ism, the other a continuation of Arianism. Zactantius, on the one hand, 
separated the Son from the Father (after the manner of the Arians), and, on 
the other, confounded the Spirit with the Son (as the Sabellians did). Some 
writers followed the same course, while others ascribed a distinct personality 
to the Spirit, but asserted that he was subordinate to both the Father and 
the Son (the Arian view). Gregory of Nazianzum gives a summary of the 
different views entertained in his time in the fifth of his theological orations, 
which was composed about the year 380 (De Spir. S. Orat. xxxi. p. 559): 
“Some of the wise men amongst us regard the Holy Spirit as an energy 
(évépyeva), others think that he is a creature, some again that he is God 
himself, and, lastly, there are some who do not know what opinion to adopt, 
from reverence, as they say, for the Sacred Scriptures, because they do not 
teach anything definite on this point.” Hustathius of Sebaste belonged to 
this latter class; he said in reference to the Macedonian controversy (Socr. 
ii, 45): ’EyO obte Oedy dvoudfev 1d Tveipa Td dyrov alpovtpat, obre 
krioua Kkadetv ToAufjoayu, Comp. Ullmann, Gregor von Nazianz. p. 380. 
Neander, Church Tlist. ii, 342. Eusebius of Caesarea was the more willing 
to subordinate the Spirit to both the Father and the Son, as he was disposed 
to admit the subordination of the Son to the Father. He thinks that tha 
Spirit is the first of all rational beings, but belongs nevertheless to the Trini- 
ty; De Theol. eccles. iti, 3, 5, 6. Hilary was satisfied that that which 
‘searcheth the deep things of God, must be itself divine, though he could not 
find any passage in Scripture in which the name “God” was given to the 
‘Holy Spirit; De Trin. lib, xii. c, 55; Tuum est, quicquid te init; neque 
alienum a te est, quicquid virtute scrutantis inest. Comp. de Trin. ii. 29: 
De spiritu autem sancto nec tacere oportet, nec loqui necesse est, sed sileri a 
nobis eorum causa, qui nesciunt, non potest. Logqui autem de eo non necesse 
est, quia de patre et filio auctoribus confitendum est, et quidem puto an sit, 
‘non esse tractandum. Est enim, quandoquidem donatur, accipitur, obtinetur, 
et qui confessioni patris et filii connexus est, non potest a confessione patris et 
filii separari. Imperfectum enim est nobis totum, si aliquid desit a toto. De 
quo si quis intelligentiae nostres sensum requirit, in Apostolo legimus ambo: 
Quouiam estis, inguit, filii Dei, misit Deus spiritum filii sui in corda vestra 
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clamantem: Abba pater. Et rursum: Nolite contristare Spir. S. Dei, in quo 
signati estis... Unde quia est et donatur et habetur et Dei est, cesset hing 
sermo calumniantium, cum dicunt, per quem sit et ob quid sit, vel qualis sit, 
si responsio nostra displicebit, dicentium : Per quem omnia et in quo omnia 
sunt, et quia spiritus est Dei, donum fidelinm; displiceant et apostoli et 
evaangeliste et prophets, hoc tantum de eo quod esset loquentes, et post 
hee pater et filius displicebit.—He also advises us not to be perplexed by the 
language of Scripture, in which both the Father and the Son are sometimes 
called Spirit. “He grossly confounds the terms: Deus Spiritus, Dei Spir- 
itus, and Spiritus S., and, though he believes in the separate subsistence of the 
Spirit, he does not go beyond the idea that he is a donum, a munus.”—Meier, 
Trinitétsl. i. p.192. Cyril of Jerusalem, too, endeavors to avoid all fur- 
ther speculations as to the nature of the Holy Spirit not contained in the 
Scriptures, though he distinctly separates him from all created beings, and 
regards him as an inseparable part of the Trinity; but he urges especially the 
practical aspect of this doctrine in opposition to the false enthusiasm of 
heretical fanatics, Cat. 16 and 17.* 

“ Athanasius (Ep. 4, ad Serap.) endeavored to refute those who declared 
the Holy Ghost to be a «réoya, or the first of the mvevudtwy AeLtoupylKay, 
and who were called tpomikol, mvevpatouayodvrec. He shows that we com: 
pletely renounce Arianism only when we perceive in the Trinity nothing that 
is foreign to the nature of God (dAAdrpiov 7 eer eriuryvipevor), but one 
and the same being, which is in perfect accordance, identical, with itself. 
Tpta¢ dé ori oby bwo dvépatog pévoy kal davtaolac Aésewe, GAAG dAnbetys 
Kal bndpsee Tpidc (Ep. i. 28, p. 677). He appealed both to the declarations 
of Holy Writ, and to the testimony of our own Christian consciousness. How 
can that which is not sanctified by anything else, which is itself the source 
of sanctification to all creatures, possess the same nature as those who 
are sanctified by it? We have fellowship with God, and participate in -the 
divine life, by means of the Holy Spirit; but this could not be if the Spirit 
were created by God. As certain as it is, that we through him become par- 
takers of the divine nature, so certain is it that he must himself be one with the 
divine being (ei dé Oeorrote, odx duiBodov, drs ] TobTOv Piouc Ged ori). 
Ep. i, ad Serap. § 24, p. 672, 73. Meander, loc. p. 420. Meter, i. p. 187, ss. 
[ Voigt on Athanasius in the Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1858.] 

° Basil the Great, on a particular occasion, composed his treatise, De 
Spiritu Sancto, addressed to the bishop Amphilochius of Iconium (comp. 
with it Ep. 189; Homiha de Fide, T. ii. p. 182; Hom. contra Sab. T. ii. p. 
195). He too maintained that the name God should be given to the Spirit, 
and appealed both to Scripture in general, and to the baptismal formula in 
particular, in which the Spirit is mentioned together with the Father and 
the Son. He did not, however, lay much stress upon the name itself, but 
simply demanded that the Spirit should not be regarded as a creature, but 
be considered as inseparable from both the Father and the Son. He spoke 


* As one shower waters flowers of the most different species (roses and lilies), so one 
Spirit is the author of many different graces, ete. Cat. xvi. 12. He is riusov, rd dyabiy, 
péyac xapd Ocot cipupayor Kai mpoordrye, péyac OiddcKatoc txkAnoiac, péyac ImEpanTial HE 
trip juGr, etc. ibid. c, 19. Hence, his glory far surpass:s that of all angels, c. 23, 
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in eloquent language of the practical importance of the doctrine of the Tloly 
Spirit (as the sanctifier of the human heart), De Spir. 8. c. 16: To d2 péy.o- 
TOV TEKLUNPLOY THe Mpd¢ TOY TaTépa Kad vidv Tod TrEevuaToc ovvadeiac, brt 
obtw¢ Exerv Aéyetae Tpd¢ Thy Osd1, WE mpd ExacTov éyer TO mvedua 7d 
év jutv (1 Cor, ii, 10,11). In answer to the objection, that the Spirit is 
called a gift, he remarks that the Son is likewise a gift of God, ibid. c. 24; 
comp. Alose, Basilius der Grosse, p. 34, ss. His brother, Gregory of Nyssa, 
in the second chapter of his larger Catechism, starts from ideas similar to 
those of Lactantius, that the Spirit (breath) must be connected with the 
Word, since it is so even in the case of man. He docs not, however, like 
Lactantius, identify the Spirit with the Word, but keeps them separate. 
The Spirit is not to be considered as any thing foreign which enters from 
without into the Deity (comp, Athanasius); to think of the Spirit of God as 
similar to ours, would be detracting from the glory of the divine omnipo- 
tence. “On the contrary, we conceive that this essential power, which 
manifests itself as a separate hypostasis, can neither be separated from the 
Godhead in which it rests, nor from the divine word which it follows. Nor 
does it cease to exist, but being self-existing (adtoxivytor) like the Deity, it 
is ever capable of choosing the good, and of carrying out all its purposes.” 
Comp. Rupp, Gregor. von Nyssa, p. 169, 70.—The views of Gregory of 
Nazianzum agreed with those of these two writers, though he clearly per- 
ceived the difficulties with which the doctrine in question was beset in his 
time. He anticipated the objection, that it would introduce a Gedy Zévov 
kal dypagov (Orat. xxx. 1, p. 566. , Ullmann, p. 381); he also acknowl- 
edged that the doctrine jn this particular form was not expressly contained 
in Scripture, and therefore thought that we must go beyond the letter itself.* 
He, therefore, had recourse to the idea of a gradual revelation, which, as he 
conceived, stuod in connection with a natural development of the Trinity, 
“The Old Test. sets forth the Father in a clear, but the Son in a somewhat 
diminer, light: the New Test. reveals the Son, but only intimates the divin. 
ity of the Spirit; but now the Spirit dwells in the midst of us, and manifests 
himself more distinctly. It was not desirable that the divinity of the Son 
should be proclaimed, as long as that of the Father was not fully recognized; 
nor to add that of the Spirit, as long as that of the Son was not believed.” 
Gregory numbered the doctrine of the Holy Spirit among those things of 
which Christ speaks, John xvi. 19, and recommended, therefore, prudence in 
discourses on this dogma. He himself developed it principally in his con- 
troversy with Macedonius, and showed, in opposition to him, that the Holy 
Spirit is neither a mere power, nor a creature, and, accordingly, that there is 
uo other alternative except that he is God himself. For further particulars 
see Ullman, p. 378, ss. 

° The word Ivevyatoudyot has a general meaning, in which it compre- 


* Comp. Meier, Trinit—Lehre, i. 190: “ The want of a sufficiently definite interpretation 
of Scripture was one of the chief hinderances to the recognition of the consubstantiality (Hom- 
ousia) of the Son. To conduct the proof from depths of the Christian consciousness, appeared 
to many too adventurous, especially in view of the tendencies of the Orient at that epoch; they 
had double about ascribing to the Holy Spirit identity of essence, and paying worship to hian 
without express declaration of Christ and the apostles.” 
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hends, of course, the strict Arians. But the divinity of the Spirit was equally 
denied by the Semiarians, while their views. concerning the nature of the 
Son approximated to those of the orthodox party; the most prominent theolo- 
gian among them was Macedonius, bishop of Constantinople (a. D. 541-360), 
Soz. iv. 27, says of him: Elonyeito de tov vidv Oedy eivat, koTa TdvTa Te 
Kat Kar’ oboiay Guotov TH Tatpit 76 Te dytov Trevua dopov THY avTavy 
mpecBeiwy amepaiveto, didkovoy wal imnpétyy xaddy, Theodoret, ii. 6, 
adds that he did not hesitate to call the Spirit a creature. His opinion was 
afterwards called the Marathonian, from Marathonius, bishop of Nicomedia. 
Ilia followers appear to have been very numerous, especially in the vicinity 
of Lampsacus, see Meter, i. p. 192. The Macedonians, though condemned at 
the second Gicumenical Council, continued to exist as a separate sect in 
Phrygia down to the fifth century, when they were combatted by Nestorius. 
The objections which the Macedonians either themselves made to the divin- 
ity of the Spirit, or with which they were charged by their epponents, are 
the following: “The Holy Spirit is either begotten or not begotten; if the 
latter, we have two unoriginated beings (dvo0 Ta dvapya), viz, the Father 
and the Spirit; if begotten, he must be begotten either of the }'ather or of 
the Son: if of the Father, it follows that there are two Sons in the Trinity, 
and hence brothers (the question then arises, who is the elder of the two, or 
are they twins ?) ; but if of the Son, we have a grandson of God (Oed¢ vlwvé¢”), 
etc. Greg. Orat. xxxi. 7, p. 560, comp. Athanas, Ep. i. ad Serapion, c. 15. 
In opposition to this, Gregory simply remarks, that not the idea of genera- 
tion, but that of éxmépevare is to be applied to the Spirit, according to Jobn 
xv. 26;'and that the procession of the Spirit is quite as incomprehensible as 
the generation of the Son. To these objections was allied another, viz., that 
the Spirit is wanting in something, if he is not Son. But the Macedonians 
chiefly appealed to the absence of decisive Scriptures. Comp. Ullmann, p. 
390, "91. 

* To Kviptov, 7d Sworrordy, Td &x Tod TaTpd¢ ExTropevduevoy, Td ody TaTpt 
Kal vid ovurpooKkvvotuevoy, kar ovvdogasopevoy, TO AaAjoay dia THY TpO- 
@ijrwv, Comp. § 91, note 4. 


§ 94. 
PROCESSION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


Walch, J. G., Historia Controversiz Greecorum Latinorumque de Processione Spir. 8, 
Jenz, 1751, 8. Pfaff, Chr. Matth., Historia succincta Controversize de Processione 
pir. S. Tub. 1749, 4. [Twesten, transl. in Bibliotheca Sacra, iii, 513, iv. 33, sq.] 


The formula of the council of Constantinople, however, did not 
fully settle the point in question. For though the relation of the 
Spirit to the Trinity in general was determined, yet the particular 
relation in which he stands to the Son and the Father respectively, 
still remained to be decided. Inasmuch as the formula declared 
that the Spirit proceeds from the Father, it did not indeed ex- 
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pressly deny the procession from the Son ; but yet it could be taken 
in a negative (exclusive) sense, On the one hand, the assertion that 
the Spirit proceeds only from the Father, and not from the Son, 
seemed to favor the notion that the Son is subordinate to the 
Father ; on the other, to maintain that he proceeds from both the 
Father and the Son, appeared to place the Spirit in a still greater 
dependence (viz., on two instead of one). Thus the attempt to 
establish the full divinity of the Son would easily detract from the 
divinity of the Spirit; the effort, on the contrary, to give greater 
independence to the Spirit, would tend to throw the importance of 
the Son into the shade. The Greek fathers, Athanasius, Basil the 
Great, Gregory of Nyssa, and others, asserted the procession of the 
Spirit from the Father, without distinctly denying that he also pro- 
ceeds from the Son.’ LEpiphanius, on the other hand, derived the 
Spirit from both the Father and the Son, with whom JMJarcellus of 
Ancyra agreed.’ But Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Theodoret would 
not in any way admit that the Spirit owes his being in any sense to 
the Son,° and defended their opinion in opposition to Cyril of Alex- 
andria The Latin fathers, on the contrary, and Augustine in 
particular,’ taught the procession of the Spirit from both the Father 
and the Son. This doctrine became so firmly established in the 
West, that at the third synod of Toledo (4. pv. 589) the clause 
Jilioque was added to the confession of faith of the council of Con- 
stantinople, and so the dogmatic basis was laid for a schism between 
the eastern and western churches.° 


? In accordance with the prevailing notions of the age, the Father was 
considered as the only efficient principle (uéa dpy#) to whom all other things 
owe their existence, of whom the Son is begotten, and from whom the Holy 
Spirit proceeds, who works all things through the Son,,and im the Holy 
Spirit. The phrase: that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father, was 
maintained especially against the Pneumatomachi. It was asserted, in oppo- 
sition to them, “that the Holy Spirit docs not derive his essence from the 
Son in a dependent manner, but that he stands in an equally direct relation 
to the Father, as the common first cause; that, as the Son is begotten of the 
Father, so the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father.’ Neander, Church 
Hist. ii. p. 420, sq. 

* Epiphan, Ancor. § 9, after having proved the divinity of the Spirit, e g., 
from Acts v. 3, says: dpa Oed¢ éx matpdg Kat viod TO mreipa, without ex- 
pressly stating that he éxropederat é« Tod viod, Comp. Ancor. 8: Ivedpua 
yap Ccod Kal Trvedpa Tob MaTpodc Kal Tredpwa vlod, Od KaTd TIVa oiVOEOLY, 
wabdrep ev fiv poy) Kat odpa, daa’ év pow matpd¢g Kat viod, éx Tod 
matpo¢ Kal tod viod, tpitov TH dvouacia. Marcellus inferred from the 
position, that the Spirit proceeds from both the Father and the Son, the 
sameness of the last two in the Sabellian sense. Eusebius, De Eccles. Theol. 
iii. 4, p. 168 (quoted by AJose, aber Marcell. p. 47). Concerning the views 
of Photinus, sce Klose, |. c. p. 83. 
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* Theodore of Mopsuestia in his confession of faith (quoted by Walch, Bibl. 
Symb. p. 204), combatted the opinion which represents the Spirit as dc& Tod 
viod tiv trapéy eiAnpdc. On the opinion of Zheodorct comp. the IX, 
Anathematisma of Cyril, Opp. v. p. 47. 

* Cyril condemned all who denied that the Holy Spirit was the proprium 
of Christ. Zheodoret in reply, observed, that this expression was not objec. 
tionable, if nothing more were understood by it than that the Holy Spirit is 
of the same essence (du00vaL0¢) with the Son, and proceeds from the Father; 
but that it ought to be rejected if it were meant to imply that he derives his 
existence from the Son, or through the Son, either of which would be con- 
trary to what is said, John xv. 265 1 Cor. ii, 12. Comp, Meander, ii. 422. 

® Augustine, Tract. 99, in Evang. Joh.: A quo autem habet filius, ut sit 
Deus (est enim de Deo Deus), ab illo abet utique, ut etiam de illo procedat 
Spir.S. Et per hoc Spir. §. nt etiam de filio procedat, sicut procedit de 
patre, ab ipso habet patre. Ibid : Spir. §. non de patre procedit in filium, et 
de filio procedit ad sanctificandam creaturam, sed simul de utroque procedit, 
guamnvis hoe filio Pater dederit, ut quemadmodum de se, ita de illo quoque 
procedat. De Trin. 4. 20: Nee possumus dicere, quod Spir. 8. et a filio non 
procedat, neque frustra idem Spir. et Patris et Filii Spir. dicitur. 5,14: 
...Sicunt Pater et Filius unus Deus et ad creaturam relative unus creator ct 
unus Deus, sic relative ad Spiritum 8. unum principium. (Comp. the whole 
section, c, 11 and 15.) 

° This additional clause made its appearance at the time when Recared, 
king of the Visigoths, passed over from the Arian to the catholic doctrine, 
The above synod pronounced an anathema against all who did not believe 
that the Spirit proceeded from both the Father and the Son. Comp. Afansi, 
ix. p. 981. 


§ 95. 


FINAL STATEMENT OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 


The more accurately the divinity both of the Holy Spirit and of 
the Son was defined, the more important it became to determine ex- 
actly the relation in which the different persons stood to each other, 
and to the divine essence itself, and then to settle the ecclesiastical 
terminology. Athanasius, Basil the Great, Gregory of Nazianzum, 
and Gregory of Nyssa in the Greek, Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine, 
and Leo the Great in the Latin church, exerted the greatest influence 
upon the formation of the said terminology. According to ‘this 
usage the word odoia (essentia, substantia) denotes what is common 
to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit ; the word traracte 
(persona) what is individual, distinguishing the one from the other.’ 
~ Hach person possesses some peculiarity (Jdeérq¢), by which it is dis- 
tinguished from the other persons, notwithstanding the sameness of 
essence. Thus, underived existence (dyevvqoia) belongs to the Father, 
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generation (yévynorc) to the Son, and procession (¢endpevarc, Exteprpuc) 
to the Holy Spirit? When Augustine rejected all the distinctions 
which had been formerly made between the different persons, and re- 
ferred to the triune Godhead what had been before predicated of the 
separate persons (purticularly creation), he completely purified the 
dogma from the older vestiges of subordinationism ;? but, as he re- 
duced the persons to the general idea of divine relations, he could 
not entirely avoid the appearance of Sabellianism.' Bocthius and 
others adopted his views on this point.* 


* The writers of this period avoided the use of the term tpécw7ov, which 
would have corresponded more exactly with the Latin word persona, while 
tnéoraote means literally substantia, lest it might lead to Sabellian inferences ; 
but they sometimes confounded brdaraote with ovafa, and occasionally used 
povorc instead of the latter. This was done e. g. by Gregory of Nazianzun, ' 
Orat. xxiii, 11, p. 431, xxxili, 16, p. 614, xiii. 11, p. 431; Ep. 1, ad Cledo- 
nium, p. 739, ed. Lips. quoted by Ullmann, p. 355, note 1, and p. 356, note 1. 
Gregory also sometimes attaches the same meaning to bméatactc and to 
‘mpdowrov, though he prefers the use of the latter; Orat, xx. 6, p. 379. U/l- 
mann, p. 356, note 8. This distinction is more accurately defined by Basi’, 
Ep. 286, 6, (quoted by Afiénscher ed. by von Célln, p, 242, 243): Ovota dé 
kat bndatacg tabtyy Eyer tiv dtadopar, ty Eyer TO Korvdv mpdc 76 Ke’ 
Exaorov’ olov we exer TO SHov Tpdc¢ Tov deiva dvOpwrov, Aca TEdTO ovcLaY 
pev play él THe OedtyTOG GwoAoyovper, Bote TOV Tov elvat Adyov pH dva- 
~opwe arodiddvat’ brdéaTaav dé idtdgovaay, iv’ dobyxvT70¢ juiv Kal 1eTpa- 
vouévy i mept TLatpd¢ tral Yiov wal dyiov Ivedpatog tvvowa évumdpyy 
x,t. A. Comp. Greg. Naz. Orat. xxix. 11, p. 530, in Ul/mann, p. 855, note 2; 
and Orat. xlii. 16, p. 759, quoted by Ullmann, p. 356, note 3, where the dis- 
tinction between ovoia and dnéoractc is prominently brought forward. Je- 
rome, moreover, had objections to the statement that there ware three 
hypostases, because it seemed to lead to Arianism; but he submitted on this 
point to the judgment of the Roman See; comp, Ep. xv. and xvi, ad 
Damasum. 

* Greg. Naz. Orat. xl. 9: Idvta boa 6 natip, roi viod, rAiy tij¢ 
dyevynoiacg mdvta boa 6 vid¢, Tob TvEetpatoc, TARY TIS yevvijoews KT. Ay 
Orat. xxv. 16: "Idtov d& matpog pév 4 dyevynotia, viov d& h yévvnate, 
nvevpatoc dé h Exrreuapig ; but the terms idvdty¢ and tréaTaac¢ were some- 
times used synonymously, e. g., Greg. Naz. Orat. xxxiil. 16, p. 614, Ul 
mann, p. 857. 

* Snch vestiges are unquestionably to be found even in the most orthodox 
fathers, not only in the East, but also in the West. Thus, for instance, in 
Hilary, De Trin. iii. 12, and iv. 16. He designates the Father as the juben- 
tem Deum, the Son as facientem. And when even Athanasius says, that the 
Son is at once greater than the Holy Spirit and equal to him (uefGwv nar 
tooc), and that the Holy Spirit, too, is related to the Son as is the Son to the 
Father (Cont, Arian Orat. ii.), “the idea of a subordination lies at the basis 
of such declarations ;” Gieseler, Dogmengesch. p. 315. 

* Augustinus Contra serm. Arian, c, 2, no, 4, (Opp. T. viii) : Unus quippe 
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Deus et ipsa trinitas, et sic unus Deus, quomodo unus creator—He alse re 
ferred the theophanies, which were formerly ascribed to the Logos alone, te 
the whole Trinity. Iu support of this view, he appeals to the three men 
who appeared to Abraham; De. Trin. ii. 18. He also thinks that the send- 
ing of the Son is not only a work of the Father, but of the whole Trinity. 
The Father alone is not sent, because he is unbegotten (comp, the passages 
quoted by Meier, i. p. 206, ss.) [Nec pater sine filio, nec filius sine patre 
misit Spirit. S., sed eum pariter ambo miserunt. Inseparabilis quippe sunt 
opera trinitatis. Solus pater non legitur missus, quia solus non habet aucto- 
rem, a quo genitus sit, vel a quo procedat. Contra serm. Arian. c, 2,n.4. Opp. 
ed, Ant. 1700. Tom. viii.] The distinctions between the persons are, in -his 
opinion, not distinctions of nature, bat of relation. But he is aware that we 
have no appropriate language to denote those distinctions, De Trinit. v. 10: 
Quum queeritur, quid tres, magna prorsus inopia humanum laborat eloquium, 
Dictum est tamen: tres persone, non ut illud diceretur, sed ne taceretur. 
The persons are not to be regarded as species, for we do not say, tres equi are 
unuin animal, but tria animalia. Better would be the comparison with three 
statues from one mass of gold, but this too limps, since we do not necessarily 
connect the conception of gold with that of statues, and the converse; ibid. 
vii. 11. He brings his views concerning the Trinity into connection with 
anthropology, but by comparing the three persons with the memoria, intel- 
lzetus, and voluntas of man (lc. ix. 11; x. 10,18; xv. 7), he evidently 
borders upon Sabellianism ; it has the appearance of mere relations, without 
personal shape. [Conf. 13, cap. 11.—Vellem ut hac tria cogitarent homines 
in seipsis. Longe alia sunt ista tria quam illa Trinitas: sed dico ubi se ex- 
erceant et ibi probent, et sentiunt quam longe sunt. Dico autem hec tria; 
esse, nosse, veile. Sum enim, et novi, et volo; sum sciens et volens; ct scio 
esse me, et velle; ct volo esse, et scire. In his igitur tribus quam sit 
inseparabilis vita, et una vita, et una mens, et una essentia, quam denique in- 
separabilis distinctio, et tamen distinctio, videat qui potest.] On the other 
hand, the pra:tical and religious importance of the doctrine of the Trinity ap- 
pears most worthily, where he reminds us that it is of the very nature of dis- 
interested (unenvious) love to impart itself, De Trin. ix. 2: Cum aliquid amo, 
tria sunt; ego, ct quod amo, et ipse amor. Non enim amo amoren, nisi 
amantem amem: nam non est amor, ubi nihil amatur, Tria ergo sunt: 
amans, et quod amatur, ct (mutuus) amor. Quid si non amem nisi meipsum, 
nonne duo erunt, quod amo et amor?. Aimans enim et quod amatur, hoc 
idem est, quando se ipse amat. Sicut amare et amari eodem modo id ipsum 
est, cum se quisque amat. Eadem quippe res bis dicitur, cum dicitur: amat 
se et amatur a se. Tunc enim non est aliud atque aliud amare et amari, 
sicut non est alius atque alins amans et amatus. At vero amor et quod 
amatur etiam sic duo sunt. Non enim cum quisque se amat, amor est, nisi 
cum amatur ipse amor. Aliud est autem amare se, aliud est amare amorem 
suum. Non enim amatur amor, nisi jam aliquid amans, quia ubi nihil ama- 
tur, nullus est amor. Duo ergo sunt, cum se quisque amat, amor et quod 
amatur. Tune enim amans et quod amatur unum est... Amans quippe ad 
amorem refertur et amor ad amantem. Amans enim aliquo amcre amat, ct 
amor alicujus amantis est,..Retracto amante unullus est amor et retracto 
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amore nullus est amans. Ideoque quantam ad inyicem referuntur, duo sunt, 
Quod autem ad se ipsa dicuntur, et singula spiritus, et simul utramque unus 
spiritus, et singula mens et simul utrumque una mens, Cf, lib, xv.* 

* Boéthius, De Trin. (ad Symmach.)} c.2: Nulla igitur in eo (Deo) diver- 
sitas, nulla ex diversitate pluralitas, nulla cx accidentibus multitudo, atque 
idcirco nee numerus. Cap. 3: Deus vero a Deo nullo differt, nec vel acciden- 
tibus vel substantialibus differentiis in subjecto positis distat; ubi vero nulla 
est differentia, nulla est omnino pluralitas, quare nec numerus; igitur unitas 
tantum. Nam quod tertio repetitur, Deus; quum Pater et Filius et Spir. 8. 
nuncupatur, tres unitates non faciunt pluralitatem numeri in eo quod ipse 
sunt...Non igitur si de Patre et Filio ct Spir. S. tertio predicatur Deus, 
idcirco trina predicatio numerum facit... Cap. 6: Facta quidem est trinitatis 
numerositas in eo quod est predicatio relationis ; servata vero unitas in eo 
quod est indifferentia vel substantie vel operationis vel omnino ejus, que 
secundum se dicitur, predicationis. Ita igitur substantia continet unitatem, 
relatio multiplicat trinitatem, atque idco sola sigillatim proferuntur atque 
separatim que relationis sunt; nam idem Pater qui Filius non est, nec idem 
uterque qui Spir.S. Idem tamen Deus est, Pater et Vilius et Spir. 8. idem 
justus, idem bonus, idem magnus, idem omnia, que secundum se poterunt 
pradicari— Boéthius falls into the most trivial Sabellianism, by drawing au 
illustration of the Trinity from the cases in which we have three names for 
the same thing, ¢. g., gladius, mucro, ensis; sce Laur, Dreienigkeitsl. ii. 
p. 84.—The orthodox doctrine of the western church is already expressed 
in striking formulas by Leo the Great, e.g.,Sermo LXXV. 3: Non alia sunt 
Patris, alia Filii, alia Spiritus Sancti, sed omnia qneecunque habet Pater, habet 
et Filius, habet et Spiritus §.; nee unquam in illa trinitate non fuit ista com- 
munio, quia hoc est ibi omnia habere, quod semper existere. LXXV. 1, 2: 
Sempiternum est Patri, cowterni sibi Filii sui esse genitorem. Sempiternum 
est Filio, intemporaliter a Patre esse progenitum. Sempiternum quoque est 
Spiritui Sancto Spiritum esse Patris et Filii, Ut nunquam Pater sine Filio, 
nunquam Filius sine Patre, nunquam Pater e¢ Filius fuerint sine Spiritu 
Sancto, et, omnibus existentiz gradibus exclusis, nulla ibi persona sit anterior, 
nulla posterior. Hujus enim beate trinitatis incommutabilis deitas una est 
in substantia, indivisa in opere, concors in voluntate, par in potentia, equalis 
in gloria. Other passages are quoted by Perthel, Leo der Grosse, p. 138, ss. 


§ 96. 
TRITHEISM, TETRATHEISM. 


In keeping the three persons of the Godhead distinct from each 
other, much care was needed, lest the idea of obaia (essence), by which 
the unity was expressed, should be understood as the mere concept 


* As to the mode in which Augustine made his doctrine of the Trinity intelligible to the 
Congregation, in his sermons, see Bindemann, ii. 205 sq. 

+ It is doubtful whether the work De Trin. was really by Boéthius; we cite it under 
the customary name, 
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of a genus, and the dréoraccce viewed as an individual (a species) falls 
ing under this generic conception ; for this would necessarily call uy 
the representation of three gods. Another misunderstanding was 
also to be obviated ; for, in assigning to God himself (the ad7é6eoc) 
a logical superiority above Father, Son, and Spirit, it might appear 
as though there were fowi persons, or even four gods. Both of these 
opinions were held. John Ascusnages of Constantinople,’ and John 
Philopouus’ of Alexandria, were the leaders of the Tritheites ; while 
the monophysite patriarch of Alexandria, Damianus,? was accused 
of being the head of the Tetratheites (Tetradites), but probably by 
unjust inference. 


* Ascusnages of Constantinople, when examined by the Emperor Justinian 
concerning his faith, is said to have acknowledged one nature of the incarnate 
Christ, but asserted three natures, essences, and deities in the Trinity. The 
tritheites, Conon and Hugenius, are said to have made the same statements to 
the Emperor. 

* The opinion of Philoponus can be scen from a fragment (Atatrytic) 
preserved by John Damascenus (De Heeresib. c. 83, p. 101, ss. Phot. Bibl. 
cod. 75. Niceph. xviii, 45-48, extracts from which are quoted by Minscher, 
ed. by von Célln, i. 251). In his view the Pvore is the genus which com 
prehends individuals of the same nature. The terms essence and nature are 
identical; the term Uméorace, or person, denotes the separate real existence 
of the nature, that which philosophers of the peripatetic school call dropov, be- 
cause there the separation of genus and species ceases. Comp. Scharfenberg, 
J. G.,de Jo. Philopono, Tritheismi defensore, Lips. 1768 (Comm. Th. ed. 
Velthusen, etc. I. i.), and Zrechsel, in the Studien und Kritiken 1835, part 1, 
p. 95,ss. Meier, |. c. i. p. 195, ss. [Philoponus applied the ideas of Aris 
totle to the Trinity; he connected the two notions @va¢ and eidoc—con- 
founding the common divine essence with the notion of specics, Sce 
Neander, Dog. Hist. p. 810. Baur, Dogmengesch. p. 170: Philoponus 
maintained that nature, in the church usage, signified the special as well as 
the general, and that we might as well speak of three natures as of three 
hypostases ; but yet he did not say there were three gods.] 

% In his controversy with Peter of Callinico, patriarch of Antioch, Dami- 
anus maintained that the Father is one, the Son another, and the Holy Ghost 
another, but that no one of them is God as such ; they only possess the sub- 
sisting divine nature in common, and each is God in so far as he inseparably 
participates in it, The Damianites were also called Angelites (from the city 
of Angelium). Comp. Niceph. xiii. 49. Schréckh, xviii. p 624. Minscher 
von, Colln. p. 253. Baumgarten-Crusius, i. p. 864. Meter, Trin. Lehre, 
p. 198: “Such systems of dissolution are the signs of the life of these times ; 
they exercised themselves upon dead forms, seeking help in them, instead of 
jirst trying to fill out the stiff definitions of the dogma with the living con 
lenis of the Christian ideas, which sustain the dogma,”—Trithcism may be 
viewed as the extreme of Arianism, and Tetratheism as the extreme of 
Sabellianism; comp. Hasse, Anselm, 2 Thi. p. 289. 


' 
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§ 97. 
SYMBOLUM QUICUMQUE. 


J. G. Vossius, De tribus Symbolis, Amstel. 1642. Diss. ii. Waterland, Dan. Critical Wise 
tory of the Athanasian Creed, Cambridge, 1724. 28. 8. [Works, 1843, vol. iii 
pp. 97-273.] Dennis, John, the Athanasian Creed, 1815. Comp. Miinscher, ed. bu 
von Cilln, i. p. 249, 50. Baumgarten-Crusius, i, 124, 231, ii, 124. [Win. Whiston, 
Threo Essays, 1713. J. Redeliff, The Creed of Athanasius illustrated, etc., Lond. 
1844, The Athanasian Creed, Mercersb. Review, April, 1859. W. W. Harvey, 
Hist. and Theol. of the Threg Creeds, 2 vols. Horne, Hist. Ath. Creed. 1834.] 


The doctrine of the church concerning the Trinity appears most 
fully developed, and defined in a perfect symbolical form, in what is 
called the Symbolum quicumgue (commonly but erroneously called 
the Creed of St. Athanasius), It originated in the School of Augus- 
tine, and is ascribed by some to Vigilins Tapseusis, by others to 
Vincentius Lerinensis, and by some again to others.’ By its repeti- 
tion of positive and negative propositions, its perpetual assertion, 
and then again, denial of its positions, the mystery of the doctrine 
is presented, as it were, in hieroglyphs, as if to cuntound the un- 
derstanding. The consequence was, that all further endeavors 
of human ingenuity to solve its apparent contradictions in a dia- 
lectic way, must break against this bulwark of faith, on which 
salvation was made to depend, as the waves break upon an inflexible 
rock.’ 


* According to the old story, Athanasius drew up the creed in question 
at the synod held in Rome in the year 341. This, however, can not be, 
Jirst, because it exists only in the Latin language; secondly, from the ab- 
sence of the term consubstantialis (6uootctoc) ; and, thirdly, from the more 
fully developed doctrine concerning the Holy Spirit (the procession from the 
Son). It was generally adopted in the seventh century, under the name of 
Athanasius, when it was classed, as an Geumenical syinbol, with the Apos- 
tles’ and the Nicene Creed. Paschasius Quesnel (Dissert. xiv. in Leonis M. 
Opp. p. 386, ss.) first pronounced it as his opinion that it was composed by 
Vigilius, bishop of Tapsus in Africa, who lived towards the close of the fifth 
eentury. Others attribute it to Vincens of Lerius, in the middle of the fifth 
century, Muratori (Anecd. Lat. T. ii, p. 212-217), conjectured that its 
author was Venantius Fortunatus (a Gallican bishop of the sixth ceutury); 
and Waterland ascribes it to Hilary of Arles (who lived about the middle of 
the fifth century), [Comp, Géeseder, Church Hist. ii, p. 75 ($ 12), note 7, in 
the New York edition; he supposes that it originated in Spain in the sev- 
enth century ] 
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2 SYMBOLUM ATHANASIANUM: 

1. Quicumque vult salvus esse, ante omnia opus habet, ut teneat, catholi 
fidem. 2. Quam nisi quisque integram inviolatamque servaverit, ab: 
dubio in «ternum peribit. 3. Fides autem catholica heec est, ut wi 
Deum in Trinilate et Trinitatem in unitate veneremur, 4. Neque con 
dentes personas, neque substantiam separantes, 5. Alia enim est pers 
Patris, alia Filii, alia Spiritus Sancti. 6. Sed Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sa 
una est divinitas, aequalis gloria, equalis majestas. .7, Qualis Pater, talis Fi 
talis ect Spir. S. 8. Increatus Pater, increatus Filius, increatus Spir. 5. 9. 
mensus Pater, immensus Filius, immensus Spiritus 8. 10, Auternus P: 
zeternus Filius, eternus et Spir. S. 11. Et tamen non tres «eterni, sed t 
zeternus. 12. Sicut non tres increati, nec tres immensi, sed unus incre 
ct unus immensus, 13. Siimiliter ompipotens Pater, omnipotens Filius, o1 
potens et Spiritus 8. 14. Et tamen non tres omnipotentes, sed unus or 
potens. 15. Ita deus Pater, deus Filius, deus et Spir. 8S. 16. Et tamen 
tres dii sunt, sed unus est Deus. 17. Ita dominus Pater, dominus Fi 
dominus et Spir. S. 18. Et tamen non tres domini, sed unus dominus, 
Quia sicut sigillatim unamquamque personam et Deum et dominum conf 
christiana veritate compellimur, ita tres Deos aut dominos dicere catha 
religione prohibemur. 20, Pater a nullo est factus, nec creatus, nee geni 
21. Filius a Patre solo est, non factus, non creatus, sed genitus. 22. Spi: 
a Patre ct Filio non creatus, nec genitus, sed procedens. 23. Unus ¢ 
Pater, nee tres patres; unus Filius, non tres filii; unus Spiritus §., non 
spiritus sancti. 24, Et in hae Trinitate nihil prius aut posterius, 1 
majus aut minus, sed tote tres persone coaterne sibi sunt et cosequi 
25. Ita ut per omnia, sicut jam supra dictum est, et unitas in Trinitat: 
Trinitas in unitate venecranda sit. 26. Qui vult ergo salvus esse, ita de T 
itate sentiat. (Opp. Athanasii, T. iii, p. 719— Walch, Bibl. Symb. Ve 
136, ss; it is also contained in the collections of the symbolical books } 
lished by Tittman, Hase, and others.*) 


* While salvation, at this extreme point in the development of the doctrine, appeat 
be made dependent on the most refined points of dialectics, it is pleasing to hear ¢ 
men, such as: Gregory of Nazianzum (see Ullmann, p. 159, 170, Neander, Chrysost. ii. 
raising their voices during this period, who did not attach such unqualified value to 
mere orthodoxy of the understanding, and who were fully convinced of the limit: 
human knowledge and the insufficiency of such dogmatic definitions, Greg. Orat. 31, 3 
577. Ullmann, p. 336, comp., however, p. 334, 85. Rufinus also says, Expos. p. 1: 
the sense of Irenwus): Quomodo autem Deus pater genucrit filium, nole discutias, ne 
curiosius ingeras in profundi hujus arcanum (al. profundo hujus arcani), ne forte, dum i 
cess lucis fulgorem pertinacius perscrutaris, exiguum ipsum, qui mortalibus di 
munere concessus est, perdas aspectum. Aut si putas in hoe omni indagationis ge 
nitendum, prius tibi propone quz nostra sunt: qua si consequenter valueris expe 
tune a terrestribus ad coelestia et a visibilibus ad invisibilia properato.—Moreover, in 
midst of this dialectic elaboration of the materials of the faith, we can not mistake 
presence of a yet higher aim—that, viz., of bringing to distinct consciousness, not only 
unity of the divine nature, but also the living longing of divine love to impart itsell 
other words, the effort to maintain both the transcendent nature of God and his immar 
in his works—the former in opposition to polytheism and pantheism, and the latter t 
abstract deism. So far such formulas have also their edifying side, as giving witnes 
the struggle of the Christian mind after a satisfactory expression of what has its 
reality only in the depths of the Christian heart. 
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6. CHRISTOLOGY. 


§ 98. 
THE TRUE HUMANITY OF CHRIST. 
Traces of Docetism.— Arianism. 


It was no less difficult to determine the relation of the divine ta 
the human nature of Christ, than to define the relation between the 
three persons and the one nature of God. For the more decidedly 
the church asserted the divinity of the Son of God, the more the 
the doctrine of the incarnation of the Son had to be guarded, so 
as not to abridge either the true divinity or the true humanity of 
Christ. In opposition to Docetism, the doctrine of the human 
nature of Christ had indeed been so firmly established, that no one 
was likely to deny that he possessed a human body ; and when Hilary, 
orthodox on all other points, seems to border upon Docetism, by 
maintaining that the body of Jesus could not undergo any real 
sufferings,’ he only means that the sufferings of Christ are to be 
understood as a free act of his love. But two other questions arose, 
which were beset with still greater difficulties. In the first place it 
was asked, whether a human soul formed a necessary part of the 
humanity of Christ; and if so (as the orthodox maintained in 
opposition to the Arians),’ it was still asked whether this soul meant 
only the animal soul, or also included the rational human spirit (in 
distinction from the divine). 


: Hilary wishes to preserve the most intimate union between the divine 
and human natures of Christ, so that it may be said: totus hominis Filius est 
Dei Lilius, and vice versa; for the same reason he says concerning the God- 
Man, De Trin. x. 23: Habens ad patiendum quidem corpus et passus est, sed 
non habuit naturam ad dolendum. (He compares it to an arrow which 
passes through the water without wounding it.)—Comment. in Ps, exxxviii. 
3: Suscepit ergo infirmitates, quia homo nascitur; et putatur dolere, quia 
patitur: caret vero doloribus ipse, quia Deus est (the usage of the Latin 
word pati allowed such a distinction to be made).—De Trin. xi. 48: In forma 
Dei manens servi formam assumsit, non demutatus, sed se ipsum exinaniens 
et intra se latens et intra suam ipse vacuefactus potestatem ; dum se usque 
ad foram temperat habitus hnmani, ne potentem immensamque naturam 
assumpte: humanitatis non ferret infirmitas, sed in tantum se virtus incircum- 
scripta moderaretur, in quantum oporteret eam usque ad paticntiam connexi 
sibi corporis obedire. He opposes the purely docetic interpretation of the 
Impassibilitus, De Synodis 49 (Dorner, ii. 2, 1055): Pati potuit, et passibile 
esso con potuit, quia passibilitas nature infirmis significatio cst, passio autem 
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est eorum, quee sunt illata perpessio. He makes a distinction between pase 
sionis materia et passibilitatis infirmitas. Hilary, moreover, ascribes a human 
soul to Christ, but says that he received neither that soul nor his body from 
Mary ; on the contrary, the God-Man has his origin in himself: comp. Dor. 
ner, p. 1040, ss., and tle whole section. 

* Athan. Contra Apollin. ii. 8: "Apeog dé odpxa pdvnv mpd¢ drroxpudyy 
Tho Oeétn TOG duoAoyet’ avTl d& Tov Lowber ev quiv dvOpOrov, TovTéoTe THe 
puxiic, Tov Adyov év tH capKi Aéyet yeyovévat, tiv tod maOB0vE vnoty Kar 
thy && ddov aviotaoty TH OedTyTe Tpocdyery ToAUaY. Comp. Epiph. Her. 
69, 19, and other passages quoted by Afiinscher von Célln, p. 268. This 
notion was very prominently brought forward by the Arians, Hudowius and 
Eunomius ; respecting the former see Cave, Historia Script. Eccles. i. p. 2195 
concerning the latter, comp. Mansi, Cone. T, iii. p. 648, and Meander, Hist. 
Dogm. 300. [The doctrines of Arius were expressed still more definitely by 
-Eunomius. The Son can not even be said to be like God; since likeness and 
unlikeness can only be predicated of created things. Generation from the 
divine essence is inconceivable; an eternal generation is unimaginable. The 
will is the mediating principle between the divine essence and agency. The 
Son of God was created according to God’s will; he was eternally with God 
only as predestinated. Jdid.p. 316. In the Confession of Faith of Hunomius, 
it is stated that the Logos assumed man, both body and soul; but, doubtless, 
an ov« has dropped out—‘not a man consisting of body and soul ;” this 
appears from a citation of Gregory of Nyssa from Eunomius, and also from a 
fragment lately published by Mansii—Baur, Dogmengesch. p. 161, says that 
Eunomius widely diverged from the original stand-point of Arius, in main- 
taining that essence of God could be completely conceived—particularly in 
reference to the point, that God must be unbegotten. Thus Arianism logic- 
ally leads to putting the infinite and the finite into an abstract opposition to 
each other. It presents the contrast of the Aristotelian with the Platonic 
mode of thought.] Another party of the Arians, however, rejected the 
notion that the Logos had been changed into the soul of Christ, and supposed 
a human soul along with the Logos. Comp. Dorner, ii. 2, p. 1038. But 
even some orthodox theologians of this period used indefinite language on 
this point previous to the rise of the Apollinarian controversy. Comp. dfin- 
tcher von Célln, p. 269. Dorner, |. c, p. 1071, ss. 


§ 99. 
THE DOCTRINE OF APOLLINARIS. 


Apollinaris, bishop of Laodicea, who, in other respects, had a 
high reputation among orthodox theologians, conceived that that 
higher life of reason which elevates man above the rest of creation, 
was not needed by Aim, in whom there is a personal indwelling of 
deity ; or rather, that the place of this human reason was supplied 
in an absolute way, the Logos, or vote Getoc, being substituted.’ His 
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intention seems to have been to honor Christ, not to detract from 
his dignity. He was opposed by Athanasius, and still more by 
Gregory of Nazianzum, and Gregory of Nyssa, whose efforts led to 
the adoption of the doctrine that Christ had a perfect human nature, 
consisting of a body. and a rational soul, together with the divine 
nature.” The council of Constantinople (a. p. 381) ‘condemned 
Apoilinarianism as hereticai. 


* Apollinaris was led by his dialectic culture* to suppose that he might 
establish his argument with mathematical precision (yewwerpixaic dnodettect 
kal dvdykatc). Of the writings in which he explained his views, only frag- 
ments are extant in the works of Gregory of Nyssa, Theodoret, and Leontius 
Byzantinus (who lived about the year 690); they were the following : sept 
sapxacews Aoyidtov (amédetig mEpt THe Gelac . évoapkwcews)—T6 kata 
Kedddaov BiBAiov—nepi dvacrdcewo—mepl mictews Aoyidtov—and some 
letters (in Gallandii Bibl. PP. T. xii. p. 706, ss. Angelo Mai Class. Auct. 
T. ix. p. 495, ss.). Comp. Dorner, ii. 976, and Neander, Hist. Dogm. 320. 
Apollinaris objected to the union of the Logos with a rational human soul, 
that the human being thus united to the Logos must either preserve his own 
will, in which case there would be no true interpenetration of the divine and 
the human, or that the human soul must lose its liberty by becoming united 
to the Logos, either of which would be absurd. “ He chiefly opposed the 
TpeTTOv, or the liberty of choice in christology.”— Dorner, |. c. p. 987. In 
‘his opinion Christ is not merely dvOpwro¢ &vOeo¢; but God become man. 
According to the threefold division of man (the trichotomistic anthropology), 
Apollinaris was willing to ascribe a soul to the Redcemer, since he thought 
that was only something intermediate between body and spirit, and the 
hryewovixéy of the body. But that which itsclf determines the soul (76 
abtoxivyroyr), and constitutes the higher dignity of man, the voi¢ (the puy) 
Aoytxh) of Christ, could not be of human origin, but must be purely divine; 
for his incarnation did not consist in the Logos becoming vodc, but in be- 
coming odpg. (Whether and how far Christ brought the odpé itself from 
heaven, or received it from Mary, see Baur, 595, note, and Dorner, 1007 sq. 
[Dorner says that Apollinaris held that the Logos was always potentially, or 
had the destination to be, man, since he was the type of humanity; but yet, 
that the assumption of the form (flesh) of man occurred only at his birth.]) 
But as the divine reason supplies the place of the human, there exists a 
specific difference between Christ and other men. In their case every thing 
has to undergo a process of gradual development, which, caw not be without 


_conflicts and sin (67ov yap TéAetoc dvOpwroe, éxei Kal duaptia, apud. Athan. 
1,2, p. 923.. Comp. c. 21, p. 989: duaptia éyunéotaroc). But this could 


not take place in the case of Christ: ovdeuia doxnotg év Xptotg ovK dpa 


-vove éotiv avOpdruvoc. Comp. Gregory of Nyssa, Antirrhet. adv. Apollin, 


iv. c. 221. At the same time Apollinaris supposed the body and soul of 


* Baumgarten-Crusius, ii. 160, sees here a twofold Platonism; not only the distinction 
between voic and yuy7, but also that in place of the vodg comes a higher potence, but of 
the same nature, 
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Christ to be so completely filled and animated with the higher life of God, 
that he took no offense at such expressions as “God died, God is born,” etc. 
He in fact believed that we do not adequately express the unity unless we 
say “Our Goud is crucified,” and “the man is raised up to the right hand of 
God.” He even maintained that, on account of this intimate union, divine 
homage is Also duc to the human nature of Christ, |. c. p. 241, 264, Tis 
opponents, therefore, charged him with DPatripassianism. Lut it certainly is 
a mere inference made by Gregory of Nazianzum, when he attributes to 
Apollinaris the assertion that Christ must have possessed an irrational, 
animal soul, e. g., that of a horse, or an ox, because he had not a rational 
human soul. On the other hand, Apollinaris, on his side, was not wanting 
in deducing similar consequences from his opponents’ positions, accusing 
them of believing in two Christs, two Sons of God, ete. Comp. Dorner, p. 
985, ss. Ullmann, Greg. v. Naz. p. 401, ss. Baur, Gesch. der Trinitatl. i. 
p: 585, ss. 

* Athanasius maintained, in opposition to Apollinaris, Contra Apollinar. 
libri ii, (but without mentioning by name his opponent, with whom he had 
personal intercourse),* that it behoyed Christ to be our example in every 
respect, and that his nature, therefore, must resemble ours. Sinfuluess, which 
is empirically connected with the development of man, is not a necessary 
attribute of human nature; this would lead to Manicheism. Man, on the 
contrary, was originally free from sin, and Christ appeared on that very 
account, viz. in order to show that God is not the author of sin, and to 
prove that it is possible to live a sinless life (the controversy thus touched 
upon questions of an anthropological nature then debated). Athanasius dis- 
tinctly separated the divine from the human (comp. especially lib. ii.), but 
he did not admit that he taught the existence of two Christs. Comp. 
Neander, ii. 483. Mohler, Athanasius, ii. p. 262, ss.t Gregory of Nazian- 
zum (Ep. ad Cledon., et Orat. 51) equally asserted the necessity of a true and 
perfect human nature. It was not only necessary, as the medium by which 
God might manifest himself, but Jesus could redeem and sanctify man only 
by assuming his whole nature, cousisting of body and soul, (Similar views 
had been formerly held by Irenzeus, and were afterwards more fully devel- 
oped by Anselin.) Gregory thus strongly maintained the doctrine of the 
two natures of the Saviour. We must distinguish in Christ dAAo Kal dAdo, 
but not dAdog wai dAAocg. Compare the Epist. ad Nectar. sive Orat. 46, with 
his 10 Anathematismata against Apollinaris, and Ullmann, p. 396-413. The 
work of Gregory of Nyssa, entitled Adyoo avtippytiKdg mpd¢ Ta ’ATOAALVA- 
oiov (which was probably composed between the years 374 and 380), may 

* On the character of this book, see Dorner, i. 984, note. [It was written after the 
death of Apollinaris, and very much in it has reference rather to what the tendency 
became, than to views actually avowed by Apollinaris himself] 

+ Mohler compares the doctrine of Apollinaris with that of Luther. This is so far cor- 
Tect, as that in Luther we certainly find similar declarations; seo Schenkel, Das Wesen des 
Protest. i. 313. Yet such parallels cau seldom be fully carried out. Others have tried to 
find other correspondences with Apollinaris in later times; Dorner has compared his 
views with those of Osiander (p. 1028), and Baur with those of Servetus (Gesch d 


Trin, iii, 104). ; 
ts 
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be found in Zaccagni Collect. Monum. Vett. and Gallandi, Bibl. Patr. vi. Pp 
517. Comp. Gieseler, i. § 83, note 30. Rupp, p. 139.—He opposed the 
followers of Apollinaris (Zvvovotacrai, Aiouptrat) in his Ep. Her. 77.— 
The doctrine of Apollinaris was also condemned in the West by Damasus, 
bishop of Rome (comp. Mimscher yon Célln, p. 277), and once more by the 
second Cicumenical synod of Constantinople (a. p. 381, Can i. vii.). The 
later disciples of Apollinaris appear to have developed the doctrine of their 
master in a completely Docetic manner. Comp. Mohler, ubi supra, p. 264, sq. 


§ 100, 


NESTORIANISM. 


Jablonski, P. E., Exercitatio historico-theologica de Nestorianismo. Berol. 1724.—Tiibin- 
ger Quartalschrift, 1835, ii, part 1. [Zeitschrift f d. luth. Theologie, 1854. N. and 
the Council of Ephesus, by H. A. Miles, in the Christ. Examiner, Bost, 1853.] 


The attempt to maintain the integrity of the human nature of Christ 
together with the divine, necessarily led from time to time to the 
inquiry, whether that which the Scriptures relate respecting the life 
and actions of the Redeemer, his birth, sufferings, and death, refers 
only to his humanity, or to both his divine ‘and human nature ; and, 
if the latter, in what way it may be said to refer to both 2 While 
‘the teachers of the Alexandrian school asserted in strong terms the 
unity of the divine and the human in Christ, the theologians of An- 
tioch, Diodorus of Tarsus, and Theodore of Mopsuestia, made a 
strict distinction between the one and the other.’ At last the 
phrase, mother of God (Georékoc),? which the increasing homage 
paid to Mary had brought into use, gave rise to the controversy 
respecting the relation of the two natures in Christ. Nestorius, 
patriarch of Constantinople, disapproved of this phrase, maintaining 
that Mary had given birth to Christ, but not to God.* Cyril, 
patriarch of Alexandria, opposed him, and both ‘pronounced ana- 
themas against each other.‘ Nestorius supposed, in accordance 
with the Antiochian mode of thought, that the divine and the 
human natures of Christ ought to be distinctly separated, and 
admitted only a ovvddeca (junction) of the one and the other, an 
évoixnote (indwelling) of the Deity. Cyril, on the contrary, was led 
by the tendencies of the Egyptian (Alexandrian) school, to main- 
tain the perfect union of the two natures (pvoixy Evworc.) Nestorius 
‘was condemned by the synod of Ephesus (a. D. 481),° but the con- 
‘troversy was not brought to a close, 


* Diodorus died a, p. 394. Some fragments of his treatise: mpd¢ Tod¢ 
Zvuvovotacrde, are preserved in a Latin translation by Mar. Merc ttor, edit, 
Baluze, p. 349, ss. (Garner, p. 317), and Leontius Byzantinus. Comp. Min. 
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scher, edit. by von Célln, p. 280; Adoramus purpuram propter indutum et 
templum propter inhabitatorem, ete.—The opinions of Theodore are express 
ed in his confession of faith, which may be found in Acta Conc. Ephes, 
Actio vi. quoted by Mansi, T. iv. p. 1847; in Marius Mercator (Garner, i, 
p. 95); Minscher von Célln, p. 280. On his controversy with Apollinaris, 
see Fritzsche, p. 92, 101. Comp. Meander, Church Hist. ii. p. 446-95 (Tor- 
rey). Fragmentum ed. Fritzsche, p, 8: ’AAA’ oby 7 Oeia pvdoug ex TapBévov 
vyeyévunrat, yeyévenras 08 ex The napbévov 6 ex rig obaiag Tig mapbévov 
ovotdc: oby 6 Oedg Adyoo éx Tij¢ Mapiag yeyévynta, yeyévyynrat d& Ex 
Mapiac O && omepparog AaBidr oby 6 Oed¢ Adyoo é« yuvarkds yeyévynrat, 
yeyeovar al d& &k peas 6 TH Tod dylov Trevpatoc Dadi Giamdasters 
év abrit ove &x wytpoc TéTeKTAL 6 GuoovoLog 7H raph, auhTwo yap ovtos 
KaTa THY TOU Haxaplov TladAov gwriy, dAr’ é év boréporg waspalc, dv TH 
unTpOa yaoTpl TH TOU ayiov nvetpaTog Suvdpet dtvavtAacbeic, ate Kar 
dndtwp 61a TovTO Aeyouevoc. 

* Concerning the ecclesiastical meaning of this term, which came gradually 
into use, see Socrat. vii. 32. Mumnscher, edit. by von Célln, i. 286. The 
absurd discussions on the partus virgineus (comp. e. g., Rufinus Expos. 20), 
where Mary, with allusion to what Ezechicl says, is called the porta Domini, 
per quam introivit in mundum, etc., belong to the same class. Neander 
(Hist. Dogm. Ryland, p. 331) says that the controversy took an untortunate 
turn from the beginning, because it started from a word, and not from a doc- 
trinal idea; “thus the fanaticism of the multitude was inflamed, and political 
passions had the greater play.” 

* Anastasius, a presbyter of Alexandria (a. p. 428), preached against the 
use of the term in question, and thus called forth the controversy. He was 
followed by Westorius (a disciple of Theodore of Mopsuestia) ; Socrat. vii. 32. 
Leporius, a presbyter and monk at Massilia, and follower of Pelagius, had 
previously propounded a similar doctrine in the West, see Minscher, edit. by 
von Célln, p. 282. The views of Westorius himself are contained in iii. (ii.) 
Sermones Nestorii, quoted by Mar. Mercator, p. 58-74. Mansi, iv. p. 1197. 
Garner, 11. p. 8, ss. He rejected the appellation “mother of God” as hea- 
thenish and contrary to Heb. vii. 3. Resting, as he did, on the orthodox 
doctrine of the eternal generation of the Son, he could say: Non peperit 
creatura eum, qui est increabilis; non recentem de virgine Deum Verbum 
genuit Pater. In principio erat enim verbum, sicut Joh. (i. 1), ait. Non 
peperit creatura creatorem [increabilem], sed peperit hominem, Deitatis in- 
strumentum. Non creavit Deum Verbum Spir. 8.....sed Deo Verbo tems 
plum fabricatus est, quod habitaret, ex virgine, etc. But Nestorius by no 
means refused to worship the human nature of Christ in its connection with 
the divine, and strongly protested against the charge of separating the two 
natures: Propter utentem illud indumentum, quo utitur, colo, propter ab- 
sconditum adoro, quod foris videtur. Inseparabilis ab eo, qui oculis paret, 
est Deus, Quomodo igitur ejus, qui non dividitur, honorem [ego] et digni- 
tatem audeam separare? Divido naturas, sed conjungo reverentiam (quoted 
by Garner, p. 3), And in the fragment given by Mansi, p. 1201: Aud rdv 
gopotvra Tov dopodpevoy oéBw, ds TY KEKpYLévoY TpooKYYG TdY PaLvd- 
pevoy dxywprotog -ot parvouévov Oedgr dtd rovTO TO pH YorpiGopérov THY 


y 
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Tyeny ot xwpisar ywpisw tag dboetc, ddd’ évds THY Tpooktvnov. He pre- 
ferred calling Mary Oeoddyoc or Xpiotoréxoc, instead of OeotoKxocg. Comp. 
the other passages in Mimscher ed. by von Célln, p. 284-286. Baur, Gesch. 
der Trinitat. i. p. 727, ss. 

* On the external history of this controversy, see the works on ecclesias- 
tical history.—It commenced with a correspundence between Nestorius and 
Cyril, in which they charged each other with respectively separating and 
confounding the two natures of Christ. Cyril was supported by Celestine, 
bishop of Rome, Westorius by the eastern bishops in general, and John, 
bishop of Antioch, in particular—In the progress of the controversy Nes- 
torius declared himself willing even to adopt the term Oeoréxoc, if properly 
explained. Comp. the Acta, and especially the Anathematismata themselves 
in Mansi, v. p. 1, ss. and iv. p. 1099; in Mar. Mercator, p. 142 (@arner, ii. 
77, ¢s.), reprinted in Baumgarten’s Theologische Streitigkeiten, vol. ii. p. 
770, ss. Gieseder, Lehrb. der Kirchengesch. i. § 88, note 20. Miémscher 
von Cdlln, p. 290-295. 

* «As the Alexandrians exalted the jrép Adyov, so did the Antiochians 
the kata Adyov;” Neander, Hist. Dog. 334. On their differences, and the 
inferences which each party drew from the views of the other to its disad- 
vantage, see ibid. The dvtiuetdotdoic THY évoudtwy was carried to an 
extreme by the Alexandrians, while the Antiochians distinguished between 
what is said doypatixmc, and what is spoken wavyyupiKds. ; 

* The acts of the Synod are given in Mansi, iv. p. 11283 Fuchs, iv. ». 1, 
t:. The synod was organized in a partisan way by Cyril—A counter-s7r0d 
was held under John, bishop of Antioch, in opposition to Cyril and Memnon; 
these in their turn excommunicated John and his party. The Fmperor 
Theodosius at first confirmed the sentence of deposition which the two con- 
tend'ng parties had pronounced upon each other, but afterwards Nestorias 
was abandoned by all; for John of Antioch himself was prevailed upor to 
give his consent to the condemnation of his friend, after Cyril had proposed a 
formula, the contradictions, of which, with his former Anathematismata, were 
Lut poorly slurred over (comp. Mitnscher ed. by von, Célln, p. 297). Thu 
consequence was the separation of the Nestorian party (Chaldee Christians, 
‘Lhomas-Christians) from the catholic church. On the further history of the 
Nestorians, sce J. S. Assemanni, de Syris Nestorianis, in Bibl. Orient. Rom, 
1728, T. iii. P. 2. “ We may call the view of Cyril (accerding to which the 
human is changed into the divine), the macicau aspect of the union, and that 
of Nestorius (according to which the two natures are only joined together) tha 
MECHANICAL.” Dorner, 1st ed. p. 90. 


§ 101. 
EUTYCHIAN-MONOPHYSITE CONTROVERSY. 


. The doctrine which separated the two natures of Christ, had been 
Tejected by the condemnation of Nestorius. But with the growing 
influence and power of the party of Cyril, led by Dioscurus, Cyril’s 
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successor,’ the still greater danger arose of confounding, instead of 
separating the said natures. The party zeal of Hutyches, an archi 
mandrite [abbot] at Constantinople, who maintained the doctrine 
of only one nature in Christ,? caused new disturbances. After 
Dioscurus had in vain endeavored to force the Monophysite doctrine 
by violent means upon the eastern church,* both he and his senti- 
ments were at last condemned at the council of Chalcedon (A. D. 451). 
In the course of the controversy, Leo the Great, bishop of Rome, 
addressed a letter to Flavian, bishop of Constantinople.* On the 
basis of this Epistola Flaviana, the synod pronounced in favor of 
the doctrine of two natures, neither to be separated nor confounded, 
and, in order to prevent further errors, drew up a formula of faith, 
which should be binding upon all parties. 


? Respecting his character and violent conduct, especially towards Theo- 
doret, see Weander, Church History, ii. 500-522. The acts of this contro- 
versy are given in Mansi, T. vi. vii. (Ang. Maz. Script. Vett. Coil. T. vii. and 
ix. Coll. Class. Auct. T. x. p. 408, ss.) [Liberatus Breviarium Cause Nestor. 
et Eutychian. in Mansi, ix. 659. Walch’s Ketzerhist. vi. Baur, Dreiel- 
nigkeit, i, 800. Dorner, Person Christi, ii, 99 sq.] 

* Hutyches was charged by Eusebius of Doryleum with the revival of Va- 
Ientinian and Apollinarian errors, and deposed by a synod held at Constanti- 
ucpls in the year 449. Sce Mansi, vi. p. 694-754. According to the acis 
of this synod he taught: Meta tv évavOparnoty Tov Oeov Adyou, TovTéate 
peta thy yévynoy tod Kupiov quay ‘Inoot Xprorod, piav piory mpookvvety 
kal Tatty Oeod capkwévto¢ Kal EvavOpwrhoavtoc: He denied that the 
flesh of Christ was of the same essence (6js00vet0¢) with ours, though he 
would not be understood to teach that Christ brought his body with him from 
heaven. But when his opponents brought him at last into a corner, he went 
so far as to admit the sameness of essence in respect to the body. But he 
could not be induced to confess his belief in the existence of two natures, a 
divine and a human. He maintained that there had been two natures only 
mpo Tio Evocewes ; but after that he would acknowledge only one. Concerns 
ing the agreement between his doctrine and that of Cyril, see Miinscher edit. 
by von Célln, p. 301, 

° These violent proceedings were carried to an extreme length at the 
Synod of Robbers, a. p. 449 (Latrocinium Ephesinum, ovvodog Agotptxi), 
the acts of which may be found in Mansi, vi. p. 593, ss. Fuchs, iv. p. 340, ss. 

* The epistle in question is given in Mansi, v. p. 1359 (separately published 
by A. Phil. Henke, Helmst. 1780, 4, comp. Griesbach, Opusc. Acad. T. i. 
p- 52, ss. Ménscher von Célln, p. 302): Salva proprietate utriusque natura 
et substantia et in unam coéunte personam, suscepta est a majestate humili- 
tas, a virtute infirmitas, ab seternitate mortalitas; et ad resolvendum con- 
ditionis nostra debitum natura inviolabilis nature est unita passibili, ut quod 
nostris remediis congriebat, unus atque idem mediator dei et hominum, 
homo Jesus Christus, et mori posset ex uno et mori non posset ex altcro. 
In integra ergo veri hominis perfectaque natura verus natus est Deus, totua 
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in suis, totus in nostris, etc... Qui enim verns cst Deus, idem verus est homo, 
et nullum est in hac unitate mendacium, dum invicem sunt et humilitas 
hominis et altitudo deitatis, Sicut enim Deus non mutatur miseratione, ita 
homo non consumitur dignitate. Agit enim utraque forma cum alterius 
communione, quod proprium est: Verbo scilicet operantc, quod verbi est, et 
garni exsequente, quod carnis est, etc. He then ascribes birth, hunger, naked- 
ness, sufferings, death, burial, etc. to the human, miracles to the divine na- 
ture; the passage in John xiv. 28, refers to the former, that in John x. 30, 
to the latter. Comp. on Leo's Christology, Perthel, u.s. 146; Baur, 807 sq. 

® Mansi, vii. 108, ss.: ...'Eméuevor tolvuv roic dyloug matpdotvy, Eva Kar 
tov avrov duodoyety vidv Tov Kiptov hudy "Inoovv Xpiordv cvpuporvwe 
dravrec éxdiddoxouer, TéAeLov TOV adtov év OedtyTL Kai TéAELOY TOV adTOY 
év dvOpwrdry7l, Gedy aANOGC Kal avOpwrov dAnOa¢ TOV abrov ex Woytc¢ 
Aoytkhe Kal obparoc, buoovorov TH MLatpi kata tiv OedtyTa, Kar Gpoovatoy 
Tov abtoyv piv Kata THY avOpwrdtyTa, KaTa TdvTa CuoLov juiv ywpic 
duaptiag mpd ai@vay piv 2x tov Tlatpd¢ yevvnbévta Kara tiv OedtHTA, 
én’ govdtwy J& TOY tepHv Tov adtov di tudo nat dia tiv tperépav 
owtnpiay é« Mapiag tHe rapOévov ti¢ GeotéKov Kata THY avOpwndTyTA, 
éva kat nov adtov Xpiotov Yidv, Kiptoy, wovoyerh éx dvo picewy (év dvo 
giccav)* dovyxitwc, dTpémT ws, ddlatpéTws, dxwWploTag yrupt- 
Couevor: avdauod tig TOY Gioewy dadopa¢ avypnuévng O1a Tijy Evworr, 
owgopnivnc dé waddov Tig ldLdtHTOG Exatépag picews Kal eg Ev Tpdownoy 
kal piav tndotacw ovrtpexotonc ob« el¢ dbo Tpdowna peptcépevor, 7 
dtapotpevov, aad’ eva Kai tov adtov Yidv Kal povoyevy, Oedy Adyor, 
kiptov "Inootv Xproréy: xaOdrep dvwlev of npopirac rept avrod Kai avtoc 
jas "Inoobds Xpiorig ékenaidevoe’ kal 1d THY natépwr iuiv napadédwKe 
ovpBodov. 

We can not fail to sce a dogmatic parallel between these Christoloyical de- 
cisions and the theological determinations of the council of Nice, with this 
difference only (demanded by the difference of the objects in view), that the 
latter understood by @votg that which belongs to each nature separately, but 
by inéataccc, Tpdowror, that which both have in common; thie reverse_is 
the case in the decisions of the synod gf Chalcedon. 


§ 102. 
PROGRESS OF THE CONTROVERSY.—THEOPASCHITES. 


But the authority of the decision of the council of Chalcedon was 
not at once generally acknowledged. Many conflicts ensued’ before 
the doctrine of “two natures in one person” was received as the or- 
thodox doctrine of the church, and finally inserted into what is com- 
monly called the Athanasian Creed.* The exact medium, however, 
between the two extreme views was not strictly preserved. For by 


* Concerning this different reading, comp. Mansi, p. 106, 775, 840. Walch, Bibl. Symb, 
p. 106. 
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the admission of a new clause, viz., that one of the divine persona 
had been crucified (Theopaschitism), into the creed of the fifth Gicu- 
menical Synod (a. D. 553),° the Monophysite notion gained the as- 
cendency within the pale of orthodoxy. 


> The Henoticon of the Emperor Zeno, a. p. 482, in Evagr. iii. c. 14 (sep: 
arately published by Berger, Wittemb. 1723, 4), was intended to bring about 
a reconciliation between.the contending parties, but was not followed by any 
permanent success. Comp. Jablonsky, Diss. de Henotico Zenonis. Francof, 
ad Viadr. 1737, 4. Miénscher v. Colln, p. 306, 7. It was taught that Christ 
was Ouoototog TH TatTpl Kata THY OEedtHTA, Kal buoovoLog juiv Kata THY 
dvOpwrdtnza, The predicate Oeord«o¢ was vindicated for Mary; and the 
Anathematismata of Cyril were justified. 

? Symb. Athan. pars. 1i—(Comp. § 97). 

27. Sed necessarium est ad wxternam salutem, ut incarnationem quoque 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi fideliter credat. 28. Est ergo fides recta, ut cre- 
damus et confiteamur, quia Dominus noster Jesus Christus, Dei filius, Deus 
pariter et homo est. Deus est ex substantia Patris ante seecula genitus: 
homo ex substantia matris in seculo natus. 30. Perfectus deus, perfectus 
homo, ex anima rationali et humana carne subsistens. . 31. Atqualis Patri 
secundum divinitatem, minor Patre secundum humanitatem. 32. Qui, licet 
deus sit et homo, non duo tamen, sed unus est Christus. 33. Unus autem 
non conversione divinitatis in carnem, sed assumtione humanitatis in Deum. 
84. Unus omnino non confusione substantiarum, sed unitate persone. 
35. Nam sicut anima rationalis et caro unus est homo, ita et Deus et homo 
unus est Christus. 36. Qui passus est pro salute nostra, descendit ad inferos, 
tertia die resurrexit a mortuis, 37, ascendit in ccelbs, sedet ad dexteram Pa- 
tris, inde venturus judicare vivos et mortuos, 38. Ad cujus adventum omncs 
homines resurgere debent cum corporibus suis et reddituri sunt de factis pro- 
priis rationem, 39. Et qui bona egerunt, ibunt in vitam aternam: qui vero 
mala, in ignem eternum. 40. Heec est fides catholica, quam nisi quisquam 
fideliter firmiterque crediderit, salvus esse non poterit. 

* Peter Fullo (6 yvapeve) was the first who introduced the clause Oed¢ 
éotavpw0n into the Trishagion, at Antioch, 463-471. [On the tprodytov 
see Gieseler, |. c. i. § 110, note 12.]—In the year 533 Justinian pronounced 
the phrase, unwm crucificum esse ex sancta et consudstantiali Trinitate, to be 
orthodox (Cod. u. 1. Tit. 1. 6): he did so in agreement with John IL, bishop 
of Rome, but in opposition to his predecessor Hormisdas.—The decree of the 
council is given in Mansi, ix. p. 304: Ev tec ody duodoyet tov éotavpwpévov 
capkt Kipiov iydv Inooty Xpioroy elvat Oedy aAnOtvdy nal Kdpiov Tie 
ddéne, wai Eva rg dylag tpiadoc 6 ToLovTog dvdbeua Eotw.—This victory 
of the advocates of Theopaschitism was only the counterpart of the one which 
the friends of the phrase @eordéxog had gained in former years. Thus such 
expressions as “God is bern, God died,” came gradually into use in dogmatic 
theology. It was in this sense that, e. y., the author of the Soliloquia Ani- 
mz (which may be found in the works of Augustine) ¢. 1, offered the follow- 
ing prayer: Manus tue, Domine, fecerunt me et plasmaverunt me, manug 
inquam illa, quee affixe clavis sunt pro me. 
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§ 103. 


VARIOUS MODIFICATIONS OF THE MONOPHYSITE DOCTRINE, 
APUTHARTODOCET As, PHTHARTOLATRI, AGNOETA, 


Eisseler, J. 0. L., Commentatio, qua Monophysitarum veterum Varie de Christi Persona 
Opiniones imprimis ex ipsorum effatis recens editis illustrantur. Parts I. II. Gétt 
1838, IV. 


The Monophysites themselves were not agreed on the question 
whether Christ possessed a corruptible or an incorruptible body ? 
The Phthartolatri (Severians) maintained the former ; the Aphthar- 
todocete (Julianists) asserted the latter, in accordance with their 
monophysite premises respecting the nature of Christ. Different 
views obtained among the Aphthartodocete themselves on the ques- 
tion, whether Christ’s body was created or not, and led to the for- 
mation of two distinct parties, the Atistolatri and the Aktistetc.’ 
The omniscience of Christ necessarily followed from the Monophy- 
site doctrine. The assertion, therefore, of Themistius, deacon of 
Alexandria, that the man Jesus was ignorant of many things 
(Agnoetism, Mark xiii, 32 ; Luke ii. 25), was rejected by the strict 
Monophysites.” 


* Sources: Leont. Byzant. (in Gadlandit Bibl. Patr. xii.) Niceph. Callisti, 
lib. xvii. Geseder (in the 2d Part of the dissertation cited before) endeavors 
to prove that the view of the Julianists was by no means purely Docetic, but 
allied to that taken by Clement of Alexandria, Hilary, Gregory of Nyssa, 
etc., and that it also bore resemblance to the opinions entertained by Apollina- 
ris, Xenaias (Philoxenus), bishop of Hierapolis, and the contemporary of 
Julian, bishop of Halicarnassus, appears as the representative of this view, 
comp. p. 7.—Different meanings were attached to the word p0opd, which 
was made at one time to denote the frailty of the Hving body, and its sts- 
ceptibility to suffering, at another to signify the dissolubility of the corpse; 
ibidem, p. 4. 

2 On the orthodox side, Gregory the Great (Epist. x. 35, 39) declared 
against Agnoétism. On the controversy in the West, with Leporius, a monk 
of Gaul (about 426), who also taught Agnoétism in connection with the doce 
trines of Theodore of Mopsuestia, see Neander, Hist. Dogm. (Ryland), 289, 
[He contended for the unconditional transference of the predicates of the 
human nature to the divine, and consequently for such expressions as “God 
was born,” “God died ;” he also taught a progressive revelation of the divine 
Logos in the human nature to which he wes united, and Agnoétism.] 


Though the orthodox church was far from giving the least countenance to Docetism, 
yet the ideas entertained by Origen in the preceding period (see § 66, note 6), viz., 
that Christ rose from the tomb with a glorified body, found many more friends in the 
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present period. Not only Zfilary, whose views, generally speaking, com. nearest to 
those of the Doceta, but also Chrysostom, Theodoret, and most of the eastern theolo 
gisns, with the exception of Kphrum the Syrian, Gregory of Nyssa, and Cyril of Jeru 
salem, adopted more or less the notion of Origen. Thus Chrysostom says in reference 
to John xxi. 10: {gaivero yap dAAy popd7, GA2dy bury, dAAW oxyjpaTi; in support of 
his opinion he appealed especially to the appearance of Christ when the doors were 
shut, etc. On the other hand, the last named fathers of the eastern church, as well 
as the western theologians, Jerome in particular, asserted that Christ possessed the 
very same body both prior and anterior to his resurrection. Cyril firmly mainta‘ns that 
Christ was fv couare mayei. Augustine and Leo the Great, on the contrary, endeav- 
ored to reconcile the notion of the identity of Christ’s body with the idea of its 
glorification. Thus Leo says in Sermo 69, de Resurrect. Dom. cap. 4 (T. i. p. 73). 
resurrectio Domini non finis carnis, sed commutatio fuit, nec virtutis augmento con: 
sumta substantia est. Qualitas transiit, non natura deficit: et factum est corpus 
impassibile, immortale, incorruptibile. ..nibil remansit in carne Christi infirmum, ut et 
ipsa sit per essentiam et non sit ipsa per gloriam. Gregorythe Great and others used 
similar language.—Most of the theologians of this period also adhered to the opinion, 
that Christ had quickened himself by his own power, in opposition to the notion, enter- 
tained by the Arians, viz., that the Father had raised him from the dead. For the 
doctrine of the two natures in Christ led them to imagine, that the union subsisting 
between the divine and the human was so intimate and permanent, that both hig 
body and soul, after their natural separation by death, continued to be counected 
with his Divine nature, the body in the grave, the soul in Hades. Nor did Christ 
stand in need of the angel to roll away the stone; this took place only in consequence 
of his resurrection.—His ascension was likewise brought about by an independent 
act of his divine nature, not by a miracle wrought by the Father upon him (generally 
speaking, theologians were accustomed at this time to consider the miracles of Christ 
as works achieved by his Divine nature). The cloud which formerly enveloped all 
the events of Christ’s life, was now changed into a triumphal car (6yyua), which 
angels accompanied. Comp. Athan. De Assumt. Dom., and for further particulars 
see Mitller, 1. c. p. 40, ss., p. 83, ss. 


§ 104, 


THE DOCTRINE OF TWO WILLS IN CHRIST.—MONOTHELITES. 


Combefisii, T., Historia Monothclitarum, in the second volume of his Nov. Auctuariam 
Bibl. PP. Greeco-Latin. Par. 1648, fol. Walch, Historie der Ketzexeien, voi. ix. 
p. 1-606. 


The attempt made by the Emperor Heraclius, in the seventh cen- 
tury, to re-unite the Monophysites with the Catholic church, led to 
the controversy respecting the two wills in Christ, kindred to that 
concerning his natures." In agreement with Cyrus, patriarch of 
Alexandria, the emperor, hoping to reconcile the two parties, 
adopted the doctrine of only one Divine-human energy (érepyéa), 
and of one will in Christ.2 But Sophronius, an acute monk of 
Palestine, afterwards patriarch of Jerusalem (a. D. 635), endeavored 
to show that this doctrine was inadmissible, since the doctrine of 
two natures, set forth by the synod of Chalcedon, necessarily implied 
that of two wills.’ After several fruitless attempts had been made 
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to establish the Monothelite doctrine,* the sixth Gicumenical Council 
of Constantinople (a. p. 680), w ith the codperation of the bishop 
of Rome,’ adopted the doctrine of two wills, and two energies, as tha 
orthodox doctrine, but decided that the human will must always ba 
conceived as subordinate to the divine.° 


* Tn this way the controversy was removed from the province of pure 
metaphysics into the moral und practical sphere, and thus brought into con- 
nection with the anthropological disputes; as there had also been occasion 
for this in the Apollinarist strife (see above). But this did not help the 
matter itself. : 

* When the Emperor Ileraclius, in the course of his campaign against 
Persia, passed through Armenia and Syria, he came to an understanding 
with the Monophysite leaders of the Severians and Jacobites, and induced 
Sergius, the orthodox patriarch of Constantinople, to give his assent to the 
doctrine of &v O€Anua Kai pla évépyera, or of an évépyeta Oeavdpinh. Cyrus 
(a Monophysite), whom the Emperor had appointed patriarch of Alexandria, 
effected; at a synod held in that place (a. p. 633), a union between the dif 
Yerent parties. The acts of this synod are given by Mansi, Conc. xi. p. 564, 
ss. as well as the letters ef Cyrus, ibid. p. 561. . 

* See Sophronii Epist. Synodica, which is given in Mansi, xi. 461. Those 
Monophysites who maintained the doctrine of two natures, and of only one 
will, were quite as inconsistent as most of the orthodox theologians in the 
Arian controversy, who held that the Son was of the same essence with the 
Father, but asserted the subordination of the Spirit. 

* The Greek Emperor at first endeavored to settle the matter amicably, by 
the "Ex6eorg [2, e., an edict issued by the Emperor Heraclius, a. p. 638, in 
which he confirmed the agreement inade by the patriarchs for the preserva- 
tion of ecclesiastical union], and the Turro¢ [7. e., an edict issued by the Em- 
peror Constans II., a. p. 648, in which the contending parties were prohibited 
from resuming their discussions on the doctrine in question]. See Mansi, x. 
p. 992, p. 1029, ss. Afterwards Martin I, and Maximus were treated with 
the most shameful cruelty ; for further particulars see Veander, Church. Hist. 
(Torrey), iii, 186-192. 

* Pope Honorius was in favor of the union, but his successors, Severinus 
and John IV., opposed it. The latter condemned the doctrine of the Mono- 
thelites, and Theodore excommunicated Paul, patriarch of Constantinople, 
till the ‘doctrine of two wills and two energies was at last adopted at the 
first synod of the Lateran, held under Martin L, bishop of Rome, in the year 
649, sce Mansi, x. p. 863, ss.: Si quis secundum scelerosos hireticos cum 
una voluntate et una operatione, que ab hereticis impie confitetur, et duas 
voluntates, pariterque et operationes, hoc est, divinam et humanam, que in 
ipso Christo Deo in unitate salvantur, et a sanctis patribus orthodoxe in ipso, 
predicantur, denegat et respuit, condemnatus sit. (Comp. Gieseler, 1. c. § 128, 
note 11. Ménscher v. Célln, ii. 78, 79.) 

* This council (also called the First Trullan) was summoned by Constan- 
tinus Pogonatus. The decision of the synod was based upon the epistle of 
<Agatho, the Roman bishop, which was itself founded upon the canons of the 
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above Lateran synod (Agathonis Ep, ad Imperatores in Mansi, xi. 233-286), 
confessing belief in due naturales voluntates et duw naturales operationcs, 
non contrariz, nec adverse, nec separate, etc. This was followed by the 
decision of the council itself (see Mansi, xi. 631, ss. Miimscher, von Célln, 
ji, p. 80. Gieseler, 1. c. § 128, notes 14-17), Avo gvotndg OeAnoete iroe 
OcrAjuata tv Xptot@ Kal dio pvoikdg évepyeiag ddlatpETwe, GTPETTWE, 
Gpeolotas, GovyKtTwo, Kata Thy Tév dyiwv matépwr didackadiav 
KjoitTomer’ Kat Oto pvaKd OeAjjpata ovy Dmevarvria, pip yévotro, KabdG 
ol- doeBeic Epnoav aipetinot aad’ Enduevov TO dvOpwrivoy abtod BéAnua, 
Kal py dvtinintov, i} avtitadaior, paAAov pév ovy Kat broTacadpuEvoy Taq 
Oelg adbrod kat ravobevet OcAjpwatt.—Respecting the insufficiency of these, 
and the indefiniteness of the other canons of the council, see Dorner, 1st ed. 
p- 90, ss —The Reformers did not accept the decisions of this counciL The 
Monothelites (Pope Honorius included) were condemned. ‘They continued 
to exist as a distinct sect in the mountains of Lebanon and Antilebanon 
under the name of Maronites (which was derived from their leader, the 
Syrian abbot Marun, who lived about the year 701). Comp. Weander, 1. 
p. 197. [Baur, Dogmengesch. 2te Aufl. p. 211, says of tlis controversy ; 
‘Its elements on the side of the Monothelites were, the unity of the person or 
subject, from whose one will (the divine will of the incarnate Logos) all 
must proceed, since two wills also presuppose two personal subjects (the 
chief argument of bishop Theodore of Pharan, in Mansi, Tom. xi. p. 567); 
on the side of the Duothelites, the point was the fact of two natures, since 
two natures can not be conceived without two natural wills, and two natural 
modes of operation. How far now two wills can be without two persons 
willing, was the point from which they slipped away by mere suppositions.] 


§ 105. 


PRACTICAL AND RELIGIOUS IMPORTANCE OF CHRISTOLOGY 
DURING THIS PERIOD. 


Unedifying as is the spectacle of these manifold controversies, in 
which the person of the Redeemer is dragged down into the sphere 
of passionate conflicts, yet it is still cheering to see how the faith 
of Christians in those times was supported by that idea of the God- 
Man, which was above all such strife, and how it attributed to the 
doctrine of the one and undivided person of Christ its due import in 
the history of the world. 


“ All the Fathers agreed, as it were with one mind, that to Christ belongs 
not merely the limited importance attached to every historical personage, but 
shat his Person stands in an essential relation to the WHOLE HUMAN RACE; 
on this account alone could they make a@ SINGLE INDIVIDUAL the object of an 
article of faith, and ascribe to him a lasting and eternal significancy in relas 
tien to our race.” Lurncr, 1st ed. 1. c. p: 78; compare the passages from 
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the fathers there cited. [They say, e. g., that Christ is the primitive type 
after which Adam and the whole of humanity were created; the principle, 
the apy#, of the whole new creation, in which the old is first completed ; 
the drapy7 of the whole @uvpadua of humanity, penctrating all; the eternal 
head of the race—a member of it indeed, but yet its plastic and organizing 
principle, in virtue of the union between divinity and humanity in him per- 
fectly realized, etc.] 


SECOND DIVISION. 


DOCTRINES RESPECTING ANTHROPOLOGY. 


§ 106. 
ON MAN IN GENERAL. 


The Platonic doctrine of the preéxistence of the human soul, 
which none but Nemesius and Prudentius favored,‘ was almost 
unanimously rejected as Origenistic.? Along with physical Tradu- 
cianism (favorable as was this doctrine in certain aspects to the 
idea of original sin, see § 55), Creatianism was also able to obtain 
more authority. According to this view, every human soul was 
created as such, and at a certain moment of time united with the 
body, developing itself in the womb, Yet the most influential 
teachers of the church, as Augustine and Gregory the Great, 
expressed themselves with reserve on this point.? In the West the 
threefold division of man (§ 54) gave way to the simpler division 
into body and soul, on the mutual relation of which different views 
obtained among the fathers of the present period.*| Nor did they 
agree in their opinions respecting the image of God, though most of 
them admitted that it consisted in reason imparted to man, in his 
capacity of knowing God, and in his dominion over the irrational 
creation.” There were still some who imagined that the image of 
God was also reflected in the body of man; but, while the Audiani 
perverted this notion in support of gross anthropomorphism,’ others 
gave to it a more spiritual interpretation. The immortality of the 
soul was universally believed ;’ Lactantius, however, did not regard 
it as the natural property of the soul, but as the reward of virtue.’ 


’ The former did so as a philosopher (De Humana Natura 2, p. 76, ss. of 
the Oxford edit.), the latter as a poet (Cathemerin. Hymn. x. v. 161-168). 
[Cf. Aur. Prudent. Carmina, ed. Alb, Dressel, Lips. 1860.] 

? Conc. Const. a. D. 540, see Mansi, ix. p. 396, ss.: "H éxxAnoia roi¢ 
delorg Eropévn Adyoig pdonee THY puyy ovvdnuovpynOivat TO odpare 
Kad ov TO péev mpdtepoy, 76 dé batepov, Kata THY ’Qorvyévovuc PpevoBAdBerav. 

* Lactantius maintains, Inst. iii, 18, that the soul is born with the body, 
and distinctly opposes Traducianism De Opif. Dei ad Demetr. c. 19: Illud 
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quoque venire in quastionem potest, utrum anima ex patre, an potius ex 
matre, an vero ex utroque generetur. Nihil enim ex his tribas verum est, 
quia neque ex utroqne, neque ex alterutro seruntur anima. Corpus enim ex 
corporibus nasci potest, quoniam confertur aliquid ex utroque; de animis 
anima non potest, quia ex re tenui et incomprehensibili nihil potest decedere. 
Itaque serendarum animarum ratio uni ac soli Deo subjacet : 
“Denique coelesti sumus omnes semine oriundi, 
Omnibus ille idem pater est,” 

ut ait Lucretius; nam de mortalibus non potest quidquam nisi mortale gene- 
ravi, Nec putari pater debct, qui transfudisse aut inspirasse animam de suo 
nullo modo sentit; nec, si sentiat, quando tamen et quomodo id fiat, habet 
animo comprehensum. Ex quo apparet, non a parentibus dari animas, sed 
ab uno eodemque omnium Deo patre, qui legem rationemque nascendi tenet 
solus, siquidem solus effivit; nam terreni parentis nibil est, nisi ut humorem 
corporis, in quo est materia nascendi, cum sensu voluptatis emittat vel reci« 
piat, ct citra hoc opus homo resistit, nec quidquam amplius potest; ideo nasci 
sibi filios optant, quia non ipsi faciunt. Cetera jam Dei sunt omnia: scilicet 
conceptus ipse et corporis informatio et inspiratio anime ct partus incolumis 
et queecunque deinceps ad hominem conservandum valent; 2/d¢ws munus est, 
quod spiramus, quod vivimus, quod vigemus.—In opposition to Traducianisra, 
he appeals to the fact, that intelligent parents have sometimes stupid chil. 
dren, and vice versa, which could not well be ascribed to the influence of the 
stars !—In accordance with this opinion Hilary asserts Tract. in Ps. xci. § 3: 
Quotidie animarum origenes [et corporum figulationcs] occulta et incognita 
nobis divine virtutis molitione procedunt. [See, also, Tract. in Psalm. exviii. 
cap. i.: Igitur vel quia in terre hujus solo commoramur, vel quia ex terra 
instituti conformatique sumus, anima qua alterius originis est, terree corporis 
adhesisse creditur.] Pelagius, aud the Semipclagians, Cassian and Genna- 
dius, adopted substantially the same view, see Wiggers, Augustin und Pela- 
gius, i. p. 149, ii. p. 854. Pelagius taught (in Symb. quoted by Afans:, iv. 
‘p. 855): Animas a Deo dari credimus, quas ab ipso factas dicimus, anathe- 
matizantes eos, qui animas quasi partem divinee dicunt esse substantie; Au- 
gustine agreed with him as far as the negative aspect of this proposition was 
concerned, Retract. i. 1: (Deus) animum non de se ipso genuit, sed de re 
nulla alia condidit, sicut condidit corpus e terra; he here refers, however, 
directly to the creation of our first parents. But Augustine does not 
expressly state, whether he thinks that the soul is newly created in every 
case; on the contrary, he declined to investigate this point: Nam quod 
attinet ad ejus (animi) originem, qua fit ut sit in corpore, utrum de illo uno 
sit, qui primum creatus est, quando factus est homo in animam vivam, an 
semper ita fiant singulis singuli, nec tune sciebam (in his treatise Contra 
Academicos) nee adhue scio. Comp. Ep. 140 (al. 120), ad Honorat. (T. ii. 
p. 820). When Jerome (Contra Error, Joann. Hicrosolym, § 22) derives 
Creatianism from the words of Christ in John v., “My Father worketh 
hitherto,” Augustine will not allow this arguinent to be valid, since the 
working of God is not excluded even upon the Traducian hypothesis; comp. 
Neauder, Hist. Dogm. (Ryland), 865. [The opinion of Augustine upon this 
point has been much debated: Bellarmine and Staudenmaier contend that 
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jhe was for creation; Melancthon, Klee, and others reckon him among the 
Traducianists; Gangauf (u. s.), Wiggers, and Ritter say that he was unde- 
cided. Bellarmine cites for Creatianism, Epist. 190, ad Optat. cap. 14: Ili, 
qui animas ex una propagari asserunt, quam Deus primo homini dedit, atque 
ita eas ex parentibus trahi dicunt, si Tertulliani opinionem sequuntur, profecto 
eas, non spiritus, sed corpora esse contendunt, et corpulentis seminibus exoriri, 
quo perversius quod dici potest? But this applies strictly only to Tertul- 
lian’s corpulenta semina, He recognizes the connection between Traducian- 
ism and original sin, De Lib. Arb. lib. iii. ep. 56: Deinde si una anima facta 
est, ex qua omnium hominum anime trahuntur nascentium, quis potest dicere, 
non se pecasse, cum primas ille peccavit. In his De Anima et ejus Orig, lib. 
1. cp. 19, Num, 34, he says that he could accept Creatianism if four diflicul- 
ties were removed; and in De Orig. Anim. cp. 28, he designates the chief 
of these difficulties, in connection with the doctrine of the salvation of chil- 
dren not baptized : Sed antequam sciam, quaenam earum potius eligenda sit, 
hoc me non temere sentire profiteor, eam, quee vera est, non adversari robus- 
tissimae ac fundatissime fidei, qua Christi ecclesia nec parvulos homines re- 
centissime natos a damnatione credit, nisi per greetiam nominis Christi, quam 
in suis sacramentis commendavit, posse liberari; comp. De Genesi ad Lit. 
Lib. x. cp. 23 Num. 39, and Epist. 169 ad Evodium, cp. 13. In Epist. 190 
ad Optat. cp. 17, he says: Aliquid ergo certum de anime origine nondum in 
scripturis canonicis comperi. And in Genes. ad Lit. x. 21, he says: Jam de 
ceterarum animarum adventu, utrum ex parentibus an desuper sit, vincant, 
qui poterunt; ego adhuc inter utrosque ambigo, et moveor aliquando sic, 
aliquando autem sic.]|—The phrase mentioned before (note 2): tiv poyqy 
ovvdnuovpynOijvat TH oOpate, which was used by the Greek church, and is 
also found in the works of Theodoret (Fab. Her. v. 9, p. 414), implies the 
doctrine commonly called Creatianism, Yet Traducianism continued to be 
professed not only by hetercdox writers, e. g., Hunomius and Apollinaris, but 
also by some orthodox theologians, such as Gregory of Nyssa (De Hom. 
Opif. c. 29), The last directs our attention to the fact, that body and soul 
‘belong essentially together, and can not be possibly be imagined to be sepa- 
rated from each other: AAA’ évd¢ dvto¢g Tob dvOpwTov, Tod did Wuyije TE 
Kal o@patog ovveotnKdtoc, piav avtod Kal Kory The cvotdoews Ti 
dpxiy broridecOat, we dv uh avro0¢ Eavtov mpoyevéarepoc TE Kal vEedTEpoc 
yévorto, TOD pdv GwpattKod tpotepevovTog ev avT@, Tov dé éErépov éhvoTE- 
piSovroc, ete. which he proves by analogies drawn from nature. The views 
of Anastasius Sinaita on this point are very materializing (Hom. in Ban- 
dint Monum. Eccles, Gr. T. ii. p. 54, in Aiinseher von Colln, i. p. 832): Td 
pév ova éx tHE yuvatkelac yi¢ (Thiersch conjectures yov"e, see the review 
in Zeitschrift f. d. luth. Theol. 1841, p. 184) kat aiuatog cuvictatar i dé 
apuxn Ota Tie onopdc, woTep dud tLv0g gupvorpatocg &x Tod dvOparov 
appitws petadidorat, According to Jerome, Ep. 78, ad Marcellin. (Opp, T. 
iv, p. 642, ap. Erasm. ii. p. 318), even, maxima pars occidentalium (probably 
_ of earlier times #) held the opinion, ut quomodo corpus ex corpore, sic anima 
nascatur ex anima et simili cum brutis animantibus conditione subsistat. But 
Jerome himself rejects all other systems, and designates Creatianism as the 
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orthodox doctrine ;* Epist. ad Pammach. (Opp. T. iv. p. 318, ap. Erasm. ii. 
p- 170): Quotidie Dens fabricatur animas, cujus velle fecisse est et conditor 
esse non cessat...... Noli despicere bonitatem figuli tui, qui te plasmavit et 
fecit ut voluit. Ipse est Dei virtus ct Dei sapientia, qui in utero virginis 
edificavit sibi domum, The advocates of Creatianism saw in the birth of 
every human being something analogous to the miracle of Christ’s incarna- 
tion on its physical side, without putting the one on a level with the other 
(which Jerome would have been the last to do); those who adopted Tradu- 
cianisin were compelled to consider Christ’s birth as an exception to the rule; 
and even this exception seemed to require some limitation of the position, 
that Christ’s human nature is consubstantial with ours. Many theologians, 
therefore, preferred obviating these difficulties, following Augustine’s ex- 
ample, by directing attention to the impossibility of comprehending the 
origin and processes of existence. Thus Gregory the Great, Epp. vii. 59, ad 
Secundinum (Opp. ii. p. 970), says: Sed de hac re dulcissima mihi tua’ car- 
itas sciat, quia de origine anime inter sanctos Patres requisitio non parva 
versata est; sed utrum ipsa ab Adam descenderit, an certe singulis detur, 
jncertum remansit, camque in hac vita insolubilem fassi sunt esse questionem, 
Gravis enim est queestio, nec valet ab homine comprehendi, quia si de Adam 
substantia cum carne nascitur, cur non etiam cum carne moritu? Si vero 
cum carne non nascitur, cur in ea carne, que de Adam prolata est, obligata 
peccatis tenetur? (he thus deduces Traducianism from. the doctrine of orig- 
inal sin, the correctness of which he assumes, while the latter, on the con- 
trary, was generally inferred from the former.) 

* Hilary of Poitiers asserts (in Matth. Can. v. § 8), that the soul, whether 
in the body or out of the body, must always preserve its corporeal substance, 
because every thing that is created must exist in some form or other (in 
aliquo sit necesse est); reminding us of the views of Tertullian. Yet else- 
where he views the soul as a spiritual, incorporeal being; comp. in Ps. li. 
§ 7, in Ps. exxix. § 6 (nihil in se habens corporale, nihil terrenum, nihil 
grave, nihil caducum).—Augustine frankly acknowledges the difficulty of 
defining the relation in which the soul stands to the body, De Morib. Eccles, 
Cath. c. 4: Difficile est istam controversiam dijudicare, aut si ratione facile, 
oratione longum est. Quem laborem ac moram suscipere ac subire non 
opus est. Sive enim utrumque sive anima sola nomen honiinis teneat, 
est hominis optimum quod optimum est corporis, sed quod aut corpori 
‘simul et anime aut soli anime optimum est, id est optimum hominis.—On 
the psychological views of Augustine, comp. Schletermacher, Geschichte der 
Philosophie, p. 169, ss. [also Gangauf, Metaphysische Psychologie des heili- 
gen Augustinus, Augsburg, 1852]; on those of Claudius Mumertus and Boé- 
thius, ibid. p. 174.—According to Gregory the Great, man is composed of 
body and soul (Mor. xiv. c. 15). The principal properties of the soul are, 
mens, anima et virtus; comp. Law, p. 370. 


* Leo the Great likewise declares it to be the doctrine of the church (Ep. 15, ad Turrib. 
Opp. Quesne: p 229, quoted in Miinscher ed. by von Célln, p. 331, note 11: Catloiica 
fides...omnem hominem in corporis et anime substantiam formart intra materna viscera 
cunfitetur. 
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® Greg. Nyss. in verba: Faciamus hominem, Orat. 1, Opp. i. p. 1433 
Toujowperv dvOpwrov Kat’ eixdva tpetépav’ tovréoti, Odoomev abo Adyouv 
meptovolayv,..Ov yap Ta TdOn ele Thy Tod Ocod elxdva rapeAHooy, dA 6 
‘Roytopic Tév Tabdv deonéTyg. Athanasius speaks in the same manner, 
Orat. contra Gent. § 2. Cyrill. Hier. Cat. xiv. 10. The dominion over the 
‘animals was included. Gregory, |. c. says: é7mov 4 Tov dpyelv divapte, exe 7 
Tov Ocod eixav, Comp. Theodoret, in Genes. Quest. 20. Chrys. Hom. viii, 
in Genes, (Opp. ii. p. 65, ss.). Aug. De Catechizandis Rudib. xvii, 20; De 
‘Genesi contra Manich. c. 17; de Trin. xii. 2; Sermo xlviii, (De Cura Anime); 
Que est noavo Dei in nobis, nisi id quod melius reperitur nobis, nisi ratio, 
intellectus, memoria, voluntas.—The Semipelagians, Gennadius and Fuustus, 
made a distinction between imago and similitudo, see Wiggers, ii. p. 356.— 
Gregory the Great regards the image of God, in which man was created, as 
soliditas ingenita (Mor. ix. c. 38), which was lost by thé fall (Mor..xxix. c. 
10), see Law, p. 871. On the other traits of the first man as to body and 
soul, ibid. p. 872. Whether there is here a hint of the doctrine of donum 
superadditum, afterwards fully developed ? ibid. p. 376. 

° Audeus (Udo), who lived at the commencement of the fourth century 
in Mesopotamia, a rigid and zealous ascetic, seems to have fallen into these 
notions through his essentially practical tendency; comp. Epiph. Her. 70, 
who speaks very mildly of Audecus and his followers: ob ze éywy tapnadAay- 
uévov Tig TioTews, GAA’ épOdtata pév moTetwy abtég Te Kal of dua 
av7@. Theodoret takes the opposite view, Hist. Eccles. iv. 10 (kasvav 
etpetic doyudtwv), comp. Fab. Her. iv. 10, Schréder, Diss. de Heresi 
Audianor. Marb. 1716, 4. Meander, Kirchengeschichte, ii. p. 705. 

7 Augustine, Sermo xlviii.: Anima etiam non moritur, nec succumbit per 
mortem, cum omnino sit immortalis, nec corporis materia, cum sit una numero, 

* Lact. Instit. Div. vii. 5 (in Ménscher von COlln, p. 336, comp. p. 338). 
uVemesius likewise (cap. i. p. 15), accedes in this point to the opinion of the 
earlier Greek theologians: ‘EGpaio: d& tov dvOpwrov && apyii¢g obte Ovnrov 
dpodoyoupévuc, ovTE GOdvatov yeyevijobai pact, GAd’ év peOopiowg Exaré- 
pac pvaews, iva adv pev Tole owpatiKoic akoAovOjoy TdOEoLY, TepiTéoy Kar 
taic owpatiKaic petaBodaic tay d& Ta THE Puyo TpoTinHoy KUAG, TIS 
dOavaciac adktwO}, «.T. A. On the other hand, Gregory the Great teaches, 
that even if the soul lose blessedness, it cannot lose the essentialiter vivere 
(Dial. iv. c. 45), The body of man, too, was originally immortal, and became 
mortal through sin; comp. Moral. iv. c. 28, sq. Lau, ubi supra, p. 371, sa. 
(Comp. Wiggers, in Zeitschrift f. d. hist. Theol. 1854.] 


§ 107. 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF SIN IN GENERAL, 


Concerning the nature of sin, the generally received opinion was, 
that it has its seat in the will of man, and stands in the most 
intimate connection with his moral freedom. Augustine himself 
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defended this doctrine (at least in his earlier writings),’ which was 
opposed to the Manichean notion, that evil is inherent in matter. 
Lactantius, on the contrary, manifested a strong leaning towards 
Manicheism by designating the body as the seat and organ of sin.” 
The ascetic practices then so common, sufficiently indicate that the 
church tacitly approved of this view. Athanasius regarded sin as 
something negative, and believed it to consist in the blindness and 
indolence of man, which prevent him from elevating himself to God 
Similar (negative) definitions were given by Basil the Great and 
Gregory of Nyssa.’ But sin was most frequently looked upon as 
opposition to the law of God, and rebellion against his holy will,‘ 
analogous to the sin of Adam, which was now generally viewed as 
an historical fact (contrary to the allegorical interpretation of 
Origen). 


» Aug. de Duab. Animab. contra Manich. § 12: Colligo nusquam nisi in 
voluntate esse peccatum; De Lib. Arb. iii, 49: Ipsa voluntas est prima causa 
peccandi.—In many other passages be regards sin from the negative point 
of view as a conversio a majori bono ad minus bonum, defectio ab eo, quod 
summa est, ad id, quod minus est, perversitas voluntatis a summa substantia 
detorte in infimum. See the passages in Julius Miller, die Lehre von der 
Siinde, i. p. 340, ss. 

? Lact, Inst. Div. ji. 12, vi. 18; De Ira Dei 15: Nemo esse sine delictc 
potest, quamdiu indumento carnis oneratus est. Cujus infirmitas triplici 
modo subjacet dominio peccati, factis, dictis, cogitationibus. 

* Athan. contra gent. 4 (Opp. i. p. 4): "Ovra dé éore ta nada, ode dvTa 
63 Ta daira: bvta dé dye Ta KaAd, KaBdTE ex Tod SvTog Aeob Ta Tapa- 
delypata éyev ods dvta d& TA KaKd Aéyw, Kate emLvoiate avOporov ovK 
évra dvanénAaotat. Ibid. c. 7, p. 7: “OTe 7d Kandy ob rapa Oeod ovdé ev 
Oe), obte && dpyiic yéyover, obte ovoia tig éotev advtov adAda dvOpwrrot 
Kata orépyotv Tic TOU Kadod pavtaciag Eavtoig émuvoeiv ijpsavro Kal dva- 
mAdtrev ta ove bvta Kai dxep BovAovtat, Comp. that which follows. 
Athanasius traces the sinful propensity of man to indolence, c.-3, p. 3: Ol dé 
dvOpwro KatodArywphoavtes THY KpeliTévwY, Kal oxvioavtes mepl Thy 
rodTwy KatdAnyuy, Ta éyyuTépw paAdov éav7Gv eyrnoay. Indolence is 
allied with sensuality, because it clings to what is nearest, viz., the bodily 
and the visible. Comp. the subsequent part of the chapter. In the same 
manner Basil M. Hexaémeron Hom. ii. p. 19 (Paris edit, 1638), says: ov 
uv obd& rapa Ocod Td KaKdy Tiy yéveory Exery eboeBEc gore Aéyerv, dia 
7d pndev tév evarvtiov Tapa tod évavriov yiveoBat, ovTe yap Sw Odva- 
rov yevra, ote b axdroc dwrd¢ eotwy dpy7, obTe 7 vdo0¢ bveiacg Ont 
oupyé¢..... Ti obv apev; "Ore naxdv dorev ody) obota Sioa Kul Eupuxos, 
GAAa didbeowe ev wuyy evarvting syovoa mpi¢ dpeTiy da tiv dno Tod 
Kadod dxéntwouv Toic pabiporg éyyrvopévn.—Gregory of Nyssa, Orat. Cate- 
chet. c. 5 (Opp. iii. p. 53): KaOdmep yap 7 bpactc pioedy to-w évépyeta, 
4 68 mipworg orépnatc gore Tig protKijc évepyeiac, oTwE Kal  apeTy TOG 
Tivy Kaniav dvOéorqker’ ob yap totwy dAAnv kaxiag yéveowy évvoijoat, at 
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dpetij¢ drovoiay, Comp. c. 6, c. 22, c, 28, and the Dial. de Anima et 
Resurreetione. 

* That sin was in contradiction with God’s purposes, was the practically 
weighty position held fast by the church in all its different definitions of sin. 
“Augustine, too, every where remains true to this denial of the divine origina- 
tion of sin. Though the opposite opinion has been often imposed upon him 
in past and present times, on account of his doctrines of the moral incapacity 
of human nature and of the divine predestination, yet this belongs to these 
groundless inferences which have been so freely drawn, especially from this 
great teacher of the church ,” Julius Miller, i. 308. A more precise defini- 
tion is given by the theologians after the time of Augustine. Thus Gregory J. 
makes a distinction between peccatum and delictum: Peccatum est mala 
facere, delictum vero est bona relinquere, qua summopere sunt tenenda, 
Vel certe peccatum in opere est, delictum in cogitatione; Ezech. lib. ii. Hom. 
9, p. 1404. He also distinguishes between peccatum et crimen;* every 
crimen is a peccatum, but not vice versa. No one is sine peccato, but many 
are sine crimine (Tit. i. 6, 1 Joh. i. 8). The peccata only stain the soul, the 
crimina kill it; Moral. xvi. c. 12. The iniquitas, impietas, etc., are also re- 
preseuted as modifications of sin; Mor. xi. 42, xxii. 10. The deepest root: 
of all sin is pride; pride produces envy, wrath, etc. The seat of sin is both 
in the soul and in the body ; the devil is one of the chief agents in inducing 
man to commit sin; comp. Law, p. 379, ss. 

* Augustine still endeavors to reconcile the mystic interpretation of para- 
dise with the historical; De Civit. Dei, xiii. 21. Moreover, he sees all indivi- 
dual sins comprised in the primitive sin; comp. Enchiridion ad Laurentium, 
c. 45: In illo peccato uno... possunt intelligi plura peccata, si unum ipsum 
in sua quasi membra singula dividatur. Nam et superbia est illic, quia homo 
in sna potius esse quam in Dei potestate dilexit; et sacrilegium, quia Deo 
non credidit; et homicidium, quia se precipitavit in mortem; et fornicatio 
spiritalis, quia integritas mentis humanz serpentina suasione corrupta est; et 
JSurtum quia cibus prohibitus usurpatus est’; et avaritia, quia plus quam illi 
sufficere debuit, adpetivit; et si quid aliud in hoc uno admisso diligenti con- 
sideratione inveniri potest. Gregory the Great adopts the literal interpreta- 
tion; Mor, xxxi. comp. Lau, p. 377, ss. The devil tempted our first parents 
in a threefold manner, gula, vana gloria, and avaritia. The attack itself was 
fourfold, by suggestio, delectatio, consensus, and defensionis audacia; Mor. 
iv. c. 27, 


* This distinction, however, had beer already made by Augustine; see oelow, § 111, 2. 
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§ 108. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE FIRST SIN, AND FREEDOM OF THE WILL 
(ACCORDING TO THE THEOLOGIANS OF THE GREEK CHURCH). 


A Hahn, Fphriim der Syrer tiber die Willensfreiheit des Menschen, nebst den Theorien 
derieninen Kirchenlehrer bis zu seiner Zeit, welche hier besondere Beriicksichtiguag 
verdienen. (in Igens Denkschrift der hist. theol. Gesellschaft zu Leipzig. Part 2, 
Leipz. 1819, p. 30, ss.). [Comp. Landerer, Verialtniss von Gnade und Freiheit, in 
Jahrb. f. deutsche Theologie, 1857, s. 656, 572 on Chrysostom, x. 549-61. Kuhn, a. 
angebliche Pelagianismus der voraugustinischen Kirchenviter, in Theol. Quartal- 
schirift, 1853. Wéorter, Christ] Lehre aber d. Verhaltniss yon Gnade 2. Freiheit. 
Band i. 1856. Band ii, 1, 1860.] 


Even those theologians who kept themselves free from the in- 
fluence of the Augustinian system, held that the sin of Adam was 
followed by disastrous effects upon the human race, but restricted 
these evils (as the fathers of the preceding period had done) to the 
mortality of the body, the hardships and miseries of life, also admitting 
that the moral powers of man had been enfeebled by the fall. Thus 
Gregory of Naxianzwm in particular (to whom Augustine appealed 
in preference to all others) maintained, that both the vot¢ and the 
prexqj have been considerably impaired by sin, and regarded the per- 
version of the religious consciousness seen in idolatry, which previous 
teachers had ascribed to the influence of demons, as an inevitable 
effect of the first sin. But he was far from asserting the total 
depravity of mankind, and the entire loss of free will.’ On the 
contrary, the doctrine of the freedom of the will continued to be 
distinctly maintained by the Greek church.? Athanasius himself, 
the father of orthodoxy, maintained in the strongest terms that man 
has the ability of choosing good as well as evil, and even allowed 
exceptions from original sin, alleging that several individuals, who 
lived prior to the appearance of Christ, were free from it.2 Cyril of 
Jerusalem also assumed that the life of man begins in a state of 
innocence, and that sin enters only with the use of free will. Simi- 
rir views were entertained by Lphrdim the Syrian, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Basil the Great, and others. Chrysostom, whose whole tendency 
was of a practical and moral kind, insisted most of all upon the 
liberty of man and his moral self-determination, and passed a severe 
censure upon those who endeavored to excuse their own defects by 
ascribing the origin of sin to the fall of Adam.” 


* Qrat, xxxviii. 12, p. 670, xliv. 4, p. 837, xiv. 25, p. 275, xix. 13, p. 372, 
Carmen iv. v. 98, and other passages quoted by Ullmann, p. 421, ss. Comp. 
especially the interesting parallel which is there drawn between Gregory and 
Augustine, as well as between the expressions of the former in the original, 
aud the (corrupt) translation of the latter. “Gregory by no means taught the 
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doctrines afterwards propounded by Pelagius and his followers; but éf all 
his sentiments be duly considered, it will be found that he is far more of a 
Pelagian than of an Augustinian ;” Ullmann, |. ¢. p. 446. 

7 According to Methodius (in Phot. Bibl. Cod. 234, p. 295), man does not 
possess the power either of having desires, or of not having them (évOvjetaOae 
f} pi) EvOvpetoOar), but he is at liberty either to gratify (ypoVaz) them or 
not. Comp. Memes. De Nat. Hom. c. 41: Idea toivury dvdynn tov tyovta 
Td BovretecOar kal xiprov elvar mpdzewy. Ei yap pi xdbpiog eln mpdsewy, 
mepiTToc Exe TO BovAedecOat. 

® Athan. Contra Gent. c. 2, p. 2: "ES dpyiic pev odt qv xaxia, odd yap 
ovdé viv év toi¢ dyiow éotly, ob0’ bAwe nat’ abtode brdpyer adTh. cf. 
Contra Arian. Or, 3 (4). Opp. T. i. p. 582, 83: TLoAAot yap ovy dyroe 
yeyévact kabapol mdonc dpaptiac. (He alludes to Jeremiah and John the 
Baptist: but they can not properly be called moAAot.) Nevertheless, death 
has reigned even over them, who have not sinned after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression (Rom. iv, 14). 

* Cyr. Cat. iv. 19: "EA@évrtec ig Tévde TOY KéopoY avapdpTnToL, Viv ex 
Rpoapeoewe duaptdvopev, 21: Avretovardc éorev 7 wry}, Kat 6 dtdBodog 
tO pév broBdAray dtvata Td d& Kal dvayKdoot mapa tapoaipeoty obK 
ayer tiv éovoiav, Cat. xvi. 23: Ei ydp tug adBAentév ph Katagovrat 
tie xdpitoc, wy peudéoOw TH Tvetpate GAAG TH EavTod dmatia. (Oudin, 
Comm. p. 461-464, attempted in vain to contest the genuineness of the cate- 
cheses favorable to Semipelagianism.)—Concerning Ephram, see the above 
dissertation.— Basil the Great delivered a discourse ep) Tov adtefovoiov, 
the authenticity of which was denied by Garnier (T. ii. p. xxvi.), but in 
modern times again defended by Pelt and Rheinwald (Homiliarium Patrist. 
i. 2, p. 192). In this, though he admitted the depravity of mankind, he 
asserted that human liberty and divine grace must codperate. Comp. also 
the Hom. de Spir. 8. and “lose, 1. c. p. 59, ss. [ef Landerer, ubi supra, p. 
556].— Gregory of Nyssa also takes for granted a universal bias to sin (De 
Orat. Dom. Or, v. Opp. i. p. 751, ss.), but finds no sin in infants; Orat. de 
infantibus qui,premature abripiuntur (Opp. iii. p. 317, ss.). 

* See Hom. in Ep. ad Rom. xvi. p. 241; in Ep. ad Hebr. Hom. xii. p. 
805. D; in Evang. Joh. Hom. xvii, p. 115 C; in 1 Epist. ad Cor. Hom. ii. p. 
514, D; in Ps. 1. Hom. ii. (Opp. T. iii. p. 869, D); all of which are quoted 
by Mitnscher von Célln, 1. p. 363, ss.; see also ep. ad Phil. Hom. i.; especi- 
ally on Phil. i. 6. “Chrysostom was so zealcus for morality, that he must 
have considered it a point of special importance to deprive men of every 
ground of excuse for the neglect of moral efforts. His practical sphere of 
labor in the cities of Antioch and Constantinople gave a still greater impulse 
to this tendeney. For in these large capitals he met with many who sought 
to attribute their want of Christian activity to the defects of human nature, 
and the power of Satan or of fate.” Neander, Church Hist. (Torrey), ii, 658. 
Comp. his Chrysostomus, i. p. 51, p. 283, ss. But Chrysostom urged quite 
as strongly the existence of depravity in opposition to a false moral pride. 
Hom. vi. Montf. T, 12 (in Meander, Chrysostomus, ii. p. 36, 37), comp. Wig: 
gers, 1. p 442, 
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§ 109. 


THE OPINIONS OF THE LATIN THEOLOGIANS BEFORE AUGUSTINE, AND’ 
OF AUGUSTINE BEFORE THE PLLAGIAN CONTROVERSY. 


During this period, as well as the preceding, the theologians of 
the Western church were more favorable than those of the Eastern, 
to the Augustinian doctrine. Even Arnobius speaks of a connatu- 
ral infirmity, making man prone to sin.* Hilary, and Ambrose of 
Milan, taught the defilement of sin by birth ; Ambrose appealed 
especially to Ps. li. 5, in support of original sin, but without deter- 
mining to what extent every individual shares in the common guilt? 
Nevertheless, neither of them excluded the liberty of man from the 
work of moral reformation.* Even Augustine himself, at an earlier 
period of his life, defended human freedom in opposition to the 
Manicheans.* 


* Arnobius, Adv. Gentes, i..27: Proni ad culpas et ad libidinis varios 
appetitus, vitio sumus infirmitatis ingenite. 

* Hilar, Tract, in Ps. lviii. p. 129; in Ps. exviii. litt. 22, p. 366. 6, and 
some other passages (in Minscher von COlln, p. 354). [Hilary in Psalin. i. 
§ 4: Ad hwe nos vitia natura: nostra propellit instinctus. In Matth. xviii. 
13: Ovis una homo intclligendus est, et sub homine uno universitas sentienda 
est; sed in unius Ad errore omne hominum genus aberravit.] Ambrose, 
Apol. David. c. 11. Opp. i. p. 846: Antequam nascamur, maculamur conta- 
gio, ct ante usuram lucis, originis ipsius excipimus injuriam; in iniquitate 
concipimur: non expressit, utram parenutum, an nostra. Et in delictis genc- 
rat unumquemque mater sua; nec hic declaravit, utrum in delictis suis mater 
pariat, an jam sint et aliqua delicta nascentis. Sed vide, ne utrumque intel- 
ligendum sit. Nec conceptus iniquitatis exsors est, quoniam et parentes non 
carent lapsu. Et si nec unius diei infans sine peccato est, multo magis nec 
illi materni conceptus dies sine peccato sunt. Concipimur ergo in pecesto 
parentuim et in delictis eorum nascimur. Sed et ipse partus habet contagia 
sua, nec unum tantummodo habet ipsa natura contagium. [Ambrose, Apol. 
David. § 71: Onines in primo homine peccavimus ct per nature succcssionem 
culpa quoque ab uno in omnes transfusa est successio.] Comp. De Penit. 
i, 3. Opp. 38, p. 498: Omnes homines sub peccato nascimur, quorum ipse 
ortus in vitio est, sicut habes lectum, dicente David: Ecce enim in iniquita- 
tibus conceptus sum et in delictis peperit me mater mea—In Ev. Luke i. 17 
(Opp. i, p. 737); Epp. Class. ii. (Opp. iii. p. 1190), and some other passages 
(in Minecher von Célln, p. 8553 after another edition) ? 

* Hitar, Tract. in Psalm exviii. lit. 15, p. 829: Est quidem in fide ma- 
nendi a Deo munus, sed incipiendi a nobis origo est. Et voluntas nostra hoc 
propriuza ex se habere debet, ut velit. Deus incipienti incrementum dabit, 
quia consummaticnom per se infirmitas nostra non obtinet; meritum tamen 
adipiscend consumiationis est ex initio voluntatis. Comp. also Arnodius, 
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Adv. Gentes, ii. 64: Nulli Deus infert necessitatem, imperiosa formidine nul- 
lum tenet...65. Quid est enim tam injustum, quam repugnantibus, quam 
invitis extorquere in contrarium voluntatcs, inculeare quod nolint et quod 
refugiant animis. 

“ De Gen. contra Manich. ii. 43 (c. 29): Nos dicimus nulli nature nocere 
peccata nisi sua; nos dicimus, nullum malum esse naturali, sed omnes natu- 
ras bonas esse.—De lib. Arb. iii, 50 (c. 17): Aut enim et ipsa voluntas est 
et a radice ista voluntatis non receditur, aut non est voluntas, et peccatum 
nullum habet. Aut igitur ipsa voluntas est prima causa peccandi, aut nullum 
peccatum est prima causa peccandi. Non est, cui recte imputetur pec- 
catum, nisi peccanti. Non est ergo, cui recte imputetur, nisi volenti... 
Quecunque ista causa est voluntatis: si non ei potest resisti, sine ‘peccato 
ei ceditur; si autem potest, non ei cedatur, ct non peccabitur. An forte 
fallit incautum? Ergo caveat, ne fallatur. An tanta fallacia est, ut caveri 
omnino non possit? Si ita est, nulla peccata sunt: quis enim peccat in 
eo, quod nullo modo caveri potest? Peccatur autem; caveri igitur potest. 
Comp. de Duab, Animab, contra Manich, 12, and with it the retractationes 
of the different passages; also de nat. et grat. 80 (c. 67). 


§ 110. 
THE PELAGIAN CONTROVERSY. 


* Wiggers, G. F., Versuch einer pragmatischen Darstellung des Augustinismus und Pela- 
gianismus, Berlin, 1821. Hamburgh, 1833, ii. 8. [Vol. i. transl. by Prof, Emerson, 
Andover.] 4Lentzen, J. A., de Pelagianorum doctrinz principiis, Culon. ad Rhen. 
1833, 8. J. L. Jacobi, die Lehre des Pelagius, Lpz. 1842. [Theod. Gangauf, Metaph. 
Psychologie des leil. Augustinus. Augsb. 1852. Mander, in his Church Hist. and 
Hist. Dogm. 345-75. Jul. Miiller, Der Pelagianismus, in Deutsche Zeitschrift, 1855. 
Bindemann’s Augustinus. Zeller, in Theol. Jahrbticher, 1854, P. Schaff, The Pela- 
gian Controversy, Bibl. Sacra, 1848. Hampden’s Bampton Lectures, Lect. iv.] 


Towards the commencement of the fifth century, Celestius and 
Pelagius (Briton, Morgan ?) made their appearance in the West.’ 
The views which they held were partly in accordance with the 
opinions hitherto entertained by the theologians of the Greek 
church, but in part carried to a much, greater length in the denial 
of natural depravity. Some of the propositions, on the ground-of 
which the presbyter Paulinus accused Celestius at the synod of 
Carthage (a. p. 412), had been previously defended by orthodox. 
theologians ; others were directly opposed both to the doctrine of 
Scripture (and especially that of Paul) and the general belief of the 
church, and thus threatened the fundamental doctrines of the Gos- 
pel.’ It is, however, difficult to decide how far Pelagius sccorded 
with all these assertions, since he expressed himself very cautiously.’ 
But it is certain that what is commonly called Pelagiantsm does 
not so much represent the single notions of a single individual, aga 
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complete moral and religious system, which formed a decided con- 
trast to Augustinianism. In this conflict the furmer system was van- 
quished so far as this, that, in consequence of the turn which the 
controversy took, and of the great authority of Augustine in the West, 
his doctrine gained the victory over that of Pelagius.* The followers 
of Pelagius formed not a sect properly so called. But Pelagianism, 
though condemned, retained its advocates, especially as but few could 
fully enter into all the consequences of the Augustinian system, and 
find in them real inward satisfaction. It will be necessary, in order 
to examine more fully the antagonistic elements, to divide the sub- 
ject matter of controversy into three leading sections, viz.: 1. Sin ; 
2. Grace and Liberty ; and 3. Predestination, 


* On the personal character and history of Celestius and Pelagius, see 
Wiggers, p. 33, ss. 

* The 6 or 7 Capitula (the numbers vary according as several propositions 
are separated or joined together) are preserved in Augustine De Gestis 
Pelagii, cap. 11 (comp. de Peceato Originali, 2, 3, 4, 11, c. 2-10), as well as 
in the two commonitoria of Marius Mercator [comp. Gieseler, § 87, note 4]. 
They are the following (comp. Wiggers, i. p. 60): 

1. Adam was created mortal, so that he would have died whether he had 

sinned or not; 
2, Adam’s sin injured only himself, and not the human race ; 

3. New-born infants are in the same condition in which Adam was pre- 

vious to the fall (ante praevaricationem) ; 

4, Neither does the whole human race die in consequence of Adam’s 

death or transgression; nor does it rise from the dead in conse- 
quence of Christ’s resurrection ; 
. Infants obtain eternal life, though they be not baptized ; 

6. The law is as good a means of salvation (lex sic mittit ad regnum 

celorum) as the gospel ; 

7. There were some men, even before the appearance of Christ, who did 

not commit sin, 

If we compare these propositions with the doctrines of the earlier theolo- 
gians, we find that the third was held by some of the Greck Fathers (e.g, 
Theophilus of Antioch and Clement of Alexandria, see above, § 62, note 1); 
that the fifth, in a modified form, was substantially defended by Gregory of 
Nazianzum and others, viz., that unbaptized children are at least not con- 
demned on that account (comp. § 72); and even as to the seventh, bold as it 
may appear, something like it, though in a different connection, was maintained 
by the father of orthodoxy himself (§ 108, note 3). On the other hand, the 
isolated way in which the sin of Adam is viewed in the first two and the 
fourth propositions, all connection between this sin and that of his posterity, 
even in relation to the mortality of the body, being denied, would have been 
condemped as heresy before the tribunal of the earlier theologians, But 
none appears so heretical, so much opposed to the doctrine of Paul and the 
Gospel, as the sixth, And, lastly, the denial of the connection subsisting 


or 
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between the resurrection of Christ and ours (in the fourth proposition) must 
have offended the common feelings and consciousness of Christians. Yet it 
may still be a question, how much here is to be ascribed to inferences, made 
for them by their opponents. See Weander, Church Hist. ii, 579, sq.; Hist. 
Dogm. 352, sq. 

* Augustine perceives no other difference between Pelagius and Celestiua 
(De Pece. Orig. ¢. 12) than that the latter was more open, the former more 
guarded, the Jatter more obstinate, the former more deceitful, or, to say the 
least, that the latter was more straightforward (liberior), the former more 
cunning (astutior), Prosper of Aquitaine calls him, therefore, coluber Bri- 
tannus (in his poem De Ingratis, append. 67.—comp. Wiggers, p. 40).— 
Neander (Chrysostomus, vol. ii. p. 134) judges more mildly of him: “ Pela- 
gius ts deserving of all esteem on account.of his honest zeal ; his object was to 
combat the same perverse antichristian tendency which Augustine opposed. 
But he was wrong in the manner in which he sought to attain his object,” ete. 
Comp. Church History, ii. 573. “As he appears in his writings, he was a 
clear-headed, intelligent man, who possessed rather a serious and moral turn 
of mind, than that disposition which feels itself compelled to dive into the depths 
of the soul and of the spirit, and to bring to light hidden things,” p. 579. 

* Tne Principat Points iy tHe Exterwat History or tHe Conrro- 
versy ane: The condemnation of the doctrine of Pelagius at Carthage, a. p. 
412. He repairs to Palestine, where Jerome becomes one of his most zealous 
opponents, and, conjointly with Paulus Orosius, a disciple of Augustine, 
accuses him at a synod held at Jerusalem (a. p. 415), under John, bishop of 
Jerusalem. John, however, did not pronounce his condemnation, but re- 
ported the whole matter\ to Innocent, bishop of Rome.—Synod at Diospolis 
(Lydda), under Hulogius ‘of Caesarea. The plaintiffs were Heros of Arles, 
and Lazarus of Aix. Acquittal of Pelagius. Dissatisfaction of Jerome 
with the decisions of this synod (Synodns miscrabilis! Ep. 81),—Under 
Zosimus, the successor of Innocent, Pelagius and Celestius entertain new 
hopes.—Synod of the North-African bishops at Carthage, a. p. 418, and con- 
demnation of Pelagius—The Emperor Honorius decides the controversy.— 
Zosimus is induced to change his views, and publishes his Epistola Tractoria, 
in which the Pelagian doctrine is condemned. Julian, bishop of Eclanum 
in Apulia, under hikes to defend Pelagianism (respecting him see Wiggers, i. 
p- 43, ss.).—He was anathematized at the synod of Ephesus (a. p. 431), in 
(accidental ?) connection with Nestorius. Still the opposite system of Augus- 
tine was not accepted in the ‘East. [See Worter, Pelagianismus. 1866.] 


& 


§ 111. 
FIRST POINT OF CONTROVERSY. 


Sin.—Original Sin and its Consequences. 


J. Nirschl, Ursprung und Wesen der Siinde nach d. Lehre des heiligen Augustinus, 
Regensb. 1854. Neander, Church History, ii. 564-625; Hist. Dogm. 362 sq. Julius 
Miller, Lehre von d. Stinde, ii, 417-494. Miedner, Gesch. da. Kire e, 336-346, 
Voigt, De Theoria Ang. Pelag. Gotting. 1829. Lentzen, De Pelag. Doctr. Prixcipiis 
Colon, 1833.] 
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Pelagius, starting from the standpoint of mere reflection, or of 
the understanding in distinction from the reason, with a tendency 
preponderating to the ethical view of man’s nature, looked upon 
every human individual as a moral person, complete in and bounded 
by himself, and sharply separated from all others. Hence sin would 
necessarily appear to him as the free act of the individual, so that 
in his view there could be no other connection between the sin of 
the one (Adam) and the sin of the many (his posterity), than that 
which exists between an example, on the one hand, and a voluntary 
imitation of it on the other. JTivery man at his birth j is accordingly 
in the same condition in which Adam was, Neither sin nor virtue is 
inherent, but the one, as well as the other, develops itself in the use 
of freedom, and is to be put to the account only of him who exer- 
cises this freedom.’ Augustine, on the contrary, with more profound 
conceptions, which, however, might easily prevent a clear insight 
into the personal and moral relations of man, considered the human. 
race as a compact mass, & collective body, responsible in its unity 
and solidarity. With a predominant bias towards religion, he 
directed his attention more to the inner and permanent state of the 
soul, and its absolute relation to God, than to the passing and 
external actions of the individual. This tendency, proceeding from 
the experience of his own heart and life, led him to conjecture a 
mysterious connection subsisting between the transgression of Adam 
and the sin of all men—a connection which loses itself in the dim 
beginnings of nature no less than of history. Mere suppositions, 
however, did not satisfy his mind ; but, carrying out his system in 
all its logical consequences, and applying a false exegesis to certain 
passages, he laid down the following rigid proposition as his doc- 
trine : ‘ds all men have sinned in Adam, they are justly sulyect to 
the condemnation of God on account of this hereditary sin and the 
guilt thereof.” 


1 Pelag. lib. 1. De Lib. Arb., in Aug. De Pece. Orig. c. 13: Omne bonum 
ac malum, quo vel laudabiles, vel vituperabiles sumus, non nobiscum oritur, 
sed agitur a nobis : capaces enim utriusque rei, non plent nascimur, et ut sine 
virtute ita et sine vitio procreamur, atque ante actionem propri voluntatis 
id solum in homine est, quod Deus condidit; he even admits the preponder- 
ance of good in mau, when he (according to August. De Nat. et Grat. c. 21) 
speaks of a naturalis guacdam sanctitas, which dwells in man, and keeps 
watch in the castle of the soul over good and evil, and by which he means 
conscience, Comp. Julian (quoted by August. in Op. Imp. i. 105): Illud quod 
esse peccatum ratio demonstrat, inveniri nequit in seminibus, (122): Nemec 
naturaliter malus est : sed quicunque reus est, moribus, non exordiis accusa- 
tur. Other passages may be found in Mitnscher, ed. by von Colla, i. p. 377, 
ss. [L. ii. 66: Jn omnes autem homines mors pertransiit, quia una forma 
judicii prevaricatores quosque etian relique comprehendit etatis; que tamen 
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mors nec in sanctos, nec in innocentes ullos ssvire permittitur, sed in eos 
pervadit quos pravaricationem viderit emulatos.] Comp. Wiggers, p. 91, ss. 
Augustine himself protested against the expression peccatum natura, or pec- 
catum naturale, which the Pelagians imputed to him, and always substituted 
his phrase—peccatum originale, The Pelagians considered bodily death not 
as a punishment of the first sin, but as a phy sical necessity, though Pelagius 
himself conceded at the sped of Diospolis, that the death of Adam was a 
punishment inflicted upon Adam, but only upon him. Aug. de Nat. et Gr. 
21 (c. 19), Op. imp. i. 67; vi. 27, 80. Yet Pelagius did not deny the power 
of sin; he even asserted an increasing degradation of the human race; but 
he explained this from the long habit of sinning and bad example. Epist. ad. 
Demetriadem, c. 8: Longa consuetudo vitiorum, que nos infecit a parvo paula- 
timque per multos corrupit annos, et ita postea obligatos sibi et addictos 
tenet, ut vim guodammodo videatur habere nature. 

* A list of the works in which Augustine combatted the Pelagians, will be 
found in Miénscher, ed. by von Célln, p. 373. The passages bearing on this 
question, which can be understood, however, only in their own connection, 
are also given there, p. 377, ss. (Comp. De Pecc. Mer. i. 2, 4, 21; Opus 
Imp. vi. 830; De Pece. Mer. i. 10; De Nupt. et Concup. i. 27, ii. 57-59; Op. 
Imp. i. 47; de Nupt. et Concup. i. 26; de Pece. Orig. 836; de Con. et Grat. 
28. In support of his views he appealed to infant baptism: De Pecc. Mer. 
i. 39, iii. 7; contra Jul. vi. 6; de Pecc. Mer. i. 21; Enchirid. 93; to the 
formulas of exorcism: de Pecc. Orig. 45; and principally to Rom. v. 12.) 
Wiggers, p. 99, ss. [De Civit. Dei, 14, 1: A primis hominibus admissum 
est tam grande peccatum, ut in deterius eo natura mutaretur humana, etiam 
in posteros obligatione peccati et mortis necessitate transmissa.—De Corrept. 
et Grat. x. (28): Adam, quia per liberum arbitrium Deum deseruit, justum 
judicium Dei expertus est ; ut cum tota sua stirpe, que in illo adhuc posita 
tota cum illo peccaverat, damnaretur—De Pecce. Orig. c. 38: Deus nihil 
fecit nisi quod hominem voluntate peccantem justo judicio cum stirpe dam- 
navit, et ideo ibi quidquid etiam nondum erat natum, merito est in preevari- 
catrice radice damnatum ; in qua stirpe damnata, tenet hominem generatio 
carnalis. De Nupt. et Concup. 11, c. 5: Per unius illius voluntatem malam 
omnes in eo peccaverunt, quando omnes ille unus fuerunt, de quo propterea 
singuli peccatum originale traxerunt. De Civit. Dei, viii. 14: Deus enim 
creavit hominem rectum, naturarum auctor non utique vitiorum; sed sponte 
depravatus justeque damuatus, depravatos damnatosque generabit. Omnes 
enim fuimus in illo, quando fuimus ille unus.— Nondum erat nobis singilatim 
creata ct distributa forma, in qua singuli viveremus; sed jam natura erat 
seminalis, ex qua propagaremur; qua scilicet propter peccata vitiata, et vin- 
culo mortis obstricta, justeque damnata, non alterius conditionis homo ex 
homine nascetur. Ibid. xiv. 15: Adam faciendo voluntatem suam non ejus, 
a quo factus est, universum genus humanum, propagine vitiata, culpa et pene 
fecit obnoxium, Ibid. xxii. 24: In originali malo duo sunt, peceatum atque 
supplicivm.J|—On Augustine's interpretation of Rom. v.12 (in guo omnes 
peccaveruut, Vulg.) see Op. Imp. ii. 47, ss., 66, contra duas Epp. Pel. iv. 7 
(c. 4); Julian, on the other hand, gives ie following explanation: in quo 
omnes peccaverunt nihil aliud ind’ fat, quam; quia omnes peccaverunt, Au 
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gustiue’s exposition was confirmed by the synod of Carthage (a. p. 418). 
Comp. Miinscher von Cilln, p. 881, 382. But it would be a great mistake, 
an atomistic procedure, to ascribe the whole theory of Augustine to this 
exegetical error. Deeper causes gave rise to that theory, viz: 1. His own 
experience, moulded by the remarkable events in the history of his external 
and internal life; 2. Perhaps some vestiges of his former Manichean notions, 
of which he might himself be unconscious, e. g., that of defilement in the act 
of generation (comp. De Nupt. et Concup. i. 27: Concupiscence, he says, is 
not attributed to the regenerate as sin, but as far as nature is concerned, it is 
not without sin, hence every one conceived and born in the way of nature, is 
under sin until he is born again through Aim—quem sine ista concupiscentia 
virgo concepit) ; 8. His realistic mode of thinking, which led him to con- 
found the abstract with the concrete, and to consider the individual as a 
transient and vanishing part of the whole (massa perditionis). In connection 
with this mode of thinking, other causes might be, 4. His notions of the 
church as a living organism, and: of the effects of infant baptism; 5. The 
opposition which he was compelled to make to Pelagianism and its possible 
consequences, threatening to destroy all deeper views of the Christian system. 
—Thus, according to Augustine, not only was physical death a punishment 
inflicted upon Adam and all his posterity, but he looked upon original sin 
itself as being in some sense a punishment of the first transgression, though it 
was also a real sin (God punishes sin by sin), and can, therefore, be imputed 
to every individual, But it is on this very point, first strongly emphasized 
by him, viz, the ¢mputation of original sin, that his views differed from all 
former opinions, however strict they were.—He endeavored to clear himself 
from the charge of Manicheism (in opposition to Julian), by designating sin 
not as a substance, but as a vitium, a languor; he even charged his opponents 
with Manicheism. So, too, Augustine could very well distinguish between 
the sin, which is common to all men, and proper crime, from which the 
pious are preserved; Enchir. 64: Neque enim quia peccatum est omne 
crimen, ideo crimen est etiam omne peccatum. Itaque sanctorum hominum 
vitam, quam din in hac mortali (a/. morte) vivitur, inveniri posse dicimus sine 
crimine; “peccatum autem, si dixcrimus quia non habemus, nosmet ipsos 
seducimus, et veritas in nobis non est” (1 John, i. 8).—Respecting his views 
of the insignificant remnant (lineamenta extrema) of the divine image left ia 
man, and of the virtues of pagans, see Wiggers, p. 119, note. 


§ 112. 
SECOND POINT OF CONTROVERSY. 


Liberty and Grace. 


Pelagius admitted that man, in his moral activity, stands in need 
of divine aid, and could, therefore, speak of the grace of God as 
assisting the imperfections of man by a variety of provisions.’ Tle 
eupposed, however, this grace of God to be something external, aud 
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added to the efforts put forth by the free will of man; it can even 
be merited by good will” Augustine, on the other hand, looked 
upon grace as the creative principle of lite, which generates as an 
abiding good that freedom of the will which is entirely lost in the 
natural man. In the power ot the natural man to choose between 
good and evil, to which great importance was attached by Pelagius, 
as well as by the earlier church, he saw only a liberty to do evil, 
since the regenerate man alone can actually will the good.’ 


* Concerning this point Pelagius expresses himself as follows (in August, 
De Grat. c. 5): Primo loco posse statuimus, secundo velle, tertio esse. 
Posse in natura, velle in arbitrio, esse in ceffectu locamus, Primum illud, 7. e, 
posse ad Deum proprie pertinet, qui illud creature suz contulit; duo vero 
reliqua, h. e. velle et esse, ad hominem referenda sunt, quia de arbitrii fonte 
descendunt. Ergo in voluntate et opere laus hominis est, immo et hominis e¢ 
Dei, qui ¢psius voluntatis et operis possibilitatem dedit, quique ipsam possibi- 
litatemm gratia sue adjuvat semper auxilio. Quod vero potest homo velle 
bonum atque perficere, solius Dei est. Hence man also owes to God, that he 
can will, as is said in what follows: quod possumus omne bonum facere, 
dicere, cogitare, illins est, gui hoc posse donavit, qui hoe posse adjuvat. Comp. 
c. 18: Habemus autem possibilitatem a Deo insitam, velut quandam, ut ita 
dicam, radicem fructiferam atque fecundam, etc. The freedom of the will is 
common to Jews, Gentiles, and Christians; grace, according to Pelagius him- 
self, belongs exclusively to Christianity. Pelagius also rejceted the proposi- 
tion of Celestius, “gratiam Dei non ad singulos actus dari.” [Minscher von 
Colin, *. p. 386.] 

* Pelagius considered as means of grace especially doctrine (as the mans 
ifestation of the divine will), promises, and trials (to which belong the 
wiles of Satan); but Julian strongly denied that the will of man is first 
created by grace (fabricetur, condatur); he sees in them nothing but an 
adjutorium of the undisturbed free will. Comp, Aug. de Grat. Chr. ¢. 8. Op. 
Imp. i. 94, 95. [AMiinscher, 1. c. p. 887, 888.] Julius Afuller justly remarks 
(in his work on Sin, Ist ed. p. 475) that Pelagius has not the idea of develop 
ment; “he has not the conception of a life unfolding itself; he only recoynizes 
the nechanical concatenation of single acts.” Distinction of formal and real 
freedom, Comp., too, Neander, Hist. Dogm. 369, on the different stages of 
the divine revelation of grace [corresponding, in the view of Pelagius, to its 
progressive deterioration]. 

* Augustine, on the contrary, maintains: Non lege atque doctrina inso- 
nante forinsecus, sed interna et occulta, mirabili ac ineffabili potestate operari 
Deum in cordibus hominum non solum veras revelationes, sed bonas etiam 
voluntates (De Grat. Chr. 24). He recognizes in the grace of God an inspi- 
ratio dilectionis, and considers this as the source of every thing, Nolentem 
“praevenit, ut velit; volentem subsequitur, ne frustra velit (Enchir. c. 32).— 
He understands by freedom the being free from sin, that state of mind in 
which it is no longer necessary to choose between good and evil. The sama 
view is expressed in his treatise De Civit. Dei xiv. 11, which was not written 
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against the Pelagians: Arbitrium igitur voluntatis tunc est vere liberum, 
cum vitiis peccatisque non servit, Tale datum est a Deo: quod amissum 
proprio vitio, nisi a quo dari potuit, reddi non potest. Unde Veritas dicit : 
Si vos Filius liberavit, tune vere liberi eritis. Idque ipsum est autem, ac si 
diceret : si vos Filius salvos fecerit, tune vere salvi eritis. Inde quippe liber- 
ator, unde salvator. Comp. contra duas Epp. Pel. i. 2. The freedom of the 
will is greater in proportion as the will itself is in a state of health; its state 
of health depends on its subjection to the divine mercy and grace.—Contra 
Jul. c. 8, he calls the human will servum propriz voluntatis arbitrium.—Such 
expressions were so much misused by the monks of Adrumetum (about the 
year 426), that Augustine himself was compelled to oppose them (especially 
in his treatise De Correptione et Gratia); in general, he himsclf frequently 
appealed, from a practical point of view, to the will of man (sec the next §). 
[For a more detailed statement of Augustine’s views respecting grace and 
the freedom of the will, see Minscher ed. by von Colln, i. § 98, and p. 888- 
398, where further passages are qnoted.] At any rate, it was not the view 
of Augustine that man is like a stone or stick, upon whom grace works 
externally; he could ‘conceive of grace as working only in the sphere of 
freedom. Comp. Contra Julianum, iv. 15: Neque enim gratia Dei lapidibus 
aut lignis pecoribusve preestatur, sed quia imago Dei est (homo), merctur 
hanc gratiam. De Peccat. Merit. et Remiss. ii, § 6: Non sicut in lapidibus 
insensatis aut sicut in iis, in quorum natura rationem voluntatemque non 
condidit salutem nostram Deus operatur in nobis, [Julius Miller, in his 
work on Sin, i. 458 sq., shows that Augustine spoke of freedom under three 
‘aspects: 1. As spontaneity, in contrast with external force. This always 
exists in all men. 2. Power of choice, liberum arbitrium—as in Adam 
before the fall—an equal power of deciding between the alternatives of good 
and evil. But this is a low, weak state of the will. 3. The freedom with 
which the Son makes us free—the determination of the soul to what is good 
and holy—the non posse peccare—the felix necessitas boni—the union of 
freedom and necessity.] 

[Baur, Dogmengesch. 2d ed. p. 179 sq.: In the system of Pelagius every 
thing depends upon the principle of the freedom of the will; this is the 
determining and fundamental conception in his doctrine of sin and of grace. 
Freedom, as the absolute capacity of choice (liberum arbitrium), to determine 
equally for good or evil, appeared to him in such a degree to be the sub- 
stantial good of human nature, that he even reckoned the capacity for evil as 
a bonum nature, since we can not choose good without in like manner being 
able to choose evil (Epist. ad Demetr. ¢. 2, 3).] 


§ 113 
THIRD POINT OF CONTROVERSY. 
Predestination. 
[J: B. Mozley, Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination. Lond. 1855.] 


Augustine held the doctrine of hereditary depravity, the guilt of 
which man has himsclf incurred, and from which no human power 
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or human determination can deliver ; from which only the grace of 
God can save those to whom it is imparted. From these premises 
it would necessarily follow that God, in consequence of an eternal 
decree, and without any reference to the future conduct of man, has 
elected’ some out of the corrupt mass to become vessels of his mercy 
(vasa misericordie), and left the rest as vessels of his wrath (vasa 
ire) to a just condemnation. Augustine called the former predesti- 
natio, the latter reprobatio, and thus evaded the necessity of directly 
asserting the doctrine of a predestination to evil (predestinatio 
duplex).? On the whole, he endeavored to soften the harshness of 
his theory by practical cautions.° But the doctrine in question 
became to many a stone of stumbling, which orthodox theologians 
themselves (especially those of the Greek church) endeavored by 
every possible means to remove. This prepared the way for those 
practically well meant, but theoretically vague and unfounded 
schemes, which Semipelagianism (see the following section) brought 
to light. 


* De Pred. Sanctorum 37 (c. 18): Elegit nos Deus i in Christo ante mundi 
constitutionem, pradestinans nos in ndeplionen filioram : non quia per nos 
sancti et immaculati futuri eramts, sed elegit praedestinavitque, ut essemus, 
Fecit autem hoc secundum placitum voluntatis sua, ut nemo de sua, sed de 
illius etga se voluntate glorietur, etc. In support of lis views he appealed to 
Eph. i. 4, 11, and Rom. ix.: he spoke, too, of a certus numerus electorum, 
neque augendus, neque minuendus, De Corrept. et Gr. 39 (c. 18), [De Dono 
Perseverantix, c. 14: Hee est preedestinatio sanctorum, nihil aliud; pre- 
scentia scilicet et preeparatio bencficiorum Dei, quibus certissime liberantur, 
quicunque liberantur. Ceteri autem ubi nisi in massa perditionis justo divino 
judicio relinquuntur? De Corrept. et Gratia, c. 13: Hi ergo, qui non per- 
tinent ad istum certissimum et felicissimum numerum (predestinatorum) pro 
meritis justissime judicantur. De Preed. Sanc. c. 19: Dicet (apostolus) ideo 
nos electos in Christo et preedestinatos ante mundi constitutionem, ut essemus 
sancti et immaculati....non quia futuros tales nos esse preescivit, sed ut 
esscmus tales per electionem gratia suz...c.10: Si queratur, unde quisque 
sit dignus, non desunt, qui dicunt, voluntate humana; nos autem dicimua, 
gratia vel preedestinatione divina. Schmid, Dogmengesch. p. 59. Baur, in 
his Dogmengesch. p. 184, cites the following passage from De Correps. et 
Gratia, c. 9, as bringing together the serics of divine acts in respect to the 
elect: Quicunque in Dei providentissima dispositione preesciti, preedestinali, 
vocati, justificati, glorificati sunt, non dico etiam nondum renati, sed etiam 
nondum nati, jam filii Dei sunt et omnino perire non possunt. ‘This, says 
Baur, exhibits what is hardest and most incomprehensible in the doctrine of 
Augustine.]—He refutes the objections of the understanding by quoting 
Rom. ix. 20, and adducing examples from sacred history. Even in this life 
worldly goods, health, beauty, physical and intellectual powers, are distrib- 
‘nted unequally, and not always in accordance with human views of merit, 
ibid. 19, c. 8. Christ himself was predestinated to be the Son of God; De 
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Pred. 81 (c. 15). He even calls Christ the praclarissimum lumen preedesti- 
nationis et gratia ; Neander, Hist. Doom. 374. 

* Augustine teaches a predestination to punishment and condemnation, 
but not a direct predestination to sin; comp. Enchiridion, ¢. 100. The pas- 
sage, 1 Tim. ii. 4, brought to prove the universality of grace, he explains as 
meaning that no age, condition, sex, etc., is excluded from grace, and adduces 
in illustration, Luke xi. 42, where “omne olus” means every kind of herbs; 
comp. Enchiridion, c. 103, and Epist. 107 (Ad Vitalem): comp. A. Schweizer, 
Centraldogmen, i. 45. [De Dono Perseverantie, c. 8: Cur gratia non secun- 
dum merita hominum datur? Respondeo, quoniam Deus misericors est. 
Cur ergo, inquit, non omnibus? Et hic respondeo, quoniam Deus judex 
est. ] 

* De Dono Persev, 57 (c. 22): Praedestinatio non ita populis preedicanda 
est, ut apud imperitam vel tardioris intelligentie multitudinem redargui 
quodammodo ipsa sua praedicatione videatur ; sicut redargui videtur et prees- 
cientia Dei (quam certe negare non possunt) si dicatur hominibus: “Sive 
curratis, sive dormiatis, quod vos prascivit qui falli non potest, hoc eritis.” 
‘Dolosi autem vel imperiti medici est, etiam utile medicamentum sic alligarc, 
ut aut non prosit, aut obsit. Sed dicendum est: “Sic currite, ut comprehen- 
datis, atque ut ipso cursu vestro ita vos esse pracognitos noveritis, ut legitime 
curerctis,” et si quo alio modo Dei prescientia pradicari potest, ut hominis 
segnitia repellatur, 59...de ipso autem cursu vestro bono rectoque condiscite 
vos ad predestinationem divine gratie pertinere. 

* Notwithstanding the condemnation of Pelagius at the synod of Ephesus, 
the system of Augustine did not exert any influence upon the theology of the 
Eastern church. Theodore of Mopsuestia wrote (against the advocates of 
Augustinianism): mpd¢ tod¢ Aéyovtac dice Kal ob yrduy Tralery Tove 
ivOperov¢, 5 books (Photii Bibl. Cod. 177, some Latin fragments of which 
are preserved by Mar. Mercator ed. Baluz. Fritzsche, p. 107, ss. On the 
question whether it was directed against Jerome, or against Augustine ? see 
Fritzsche, |, ¢. p. 109, and Meander, Church Hist. (Torrey), ii. 651, and Hist. 
Dogm. (Ryland), 387). Theodoret, Chrysostom, Isidore of Pelusium, and 
others, continued to follow the earlier line of the dogmatic development. 
See the passages in Miimscher von Cilln, i. p. 408-410, and comp. § 108, 


§ 114, 


SEMIPELAGIANISM AND THE LATER TEACHERS OF THE CHURCH. 


Geffcken, J., Historia Semipelagianismi Antiquissima, Gétt. 1826, 4. Wiggers, de Joh. 
Cassiano Massiliensi, qui Semipelagianismi auctor vulgo perhibetur. Commentt. ii 
Rost. 1824, 25, 4; by the same: Versuch einer pragmat. Darstellung des Augustinis- 
mus und Pelagianismus. Vol. ii. Neander, Denkwiirdigkeiten, vol. iii. p. 92, ss. 


In opposition both to the extreme Angustinians (Predestinarians)’ 
and to Augustinianism itself, a new system was formed, upon which 
Monachism undoubtedly exerted a considerable influence (as its 
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deepest roots are essentially Pelagian), but which also proceeded in 
part from a more healthy, practical, and moral tone, Its advocates 
endeavored to pursue a middle course between the two extremes, 
viz., Pelagianism and Augustinianism, and to satisfy the moral as 
well as the religious wants of the age, by the partial adoption of the 
premises of both systems, without carrying them out in all their 
logical consequences.” The leader of the Gallican theologians (Mas- 
silienses) who propounded this new system, afterwards called Semi- 
pelagianism, was John Cassian, a disciple of Chrysostom,’ whom 
Prosper of Aquitania and others combated.*| He was followed by 
Faustus, bishop of Rhegium,’ who gained the victory over Lucidus, 
a hyper-Augustinian presbyter, at the Synod of Arles (a. p. 472). 
For several decennia Semipelagianism continued to be the prevailing 
form of doctrine in Gaul,’ till it met with new opposition on the 
part of Avitus of Vienne,’ Cesar of Arles,® Fulgentius of Ruspe,’ and 
others. After a variety of fortunes, Augustinianism obtained the 
preponderance even in Gaul, by means of the Synods of Arausio 
(Orange) and Valence (A. D. 529), but with the important restric- 
tion, that the doctrine of predestination to evil was not adopted.” 
Boniface II., bishop of Rome, in accordance with the measures 
adopted by his predecessors, confirmed these decisions (a. D. 530)." 
“Gregory the Great transmitted to subsequent ages the milder aspect 
of the Augustinian doctrine, in its relations to practical Christianity 
rather than to speculation.”™ 


* Under (doctrinal) Predestinarians, are usually included the monks of 
Adrumetum, in the province of Byzacene, in North Africa, and Lucidus, 
mentioned below, who taught the doctrine of a pradestinatio duplex ; still it 
is satisfactorily proved, that (historically) “a sect, or even a separate party 
of Predestinarians who dissented from Augustine never existed” (as was for- 
merly erroneously supposed). Comp. Wiggers, ii. p. 829, ss, 347. This 
error was spread by J. Sirmond, Historia Preedestinatiana (Opp. T. iv. p. 
267, ss.), and the work edited by him under the title Praedestinatus, 1643, in 
which the Pradest. Heresis is mentioned as the ninetieth in the order of 
heresies (reprinted in Gadlandi Bibl. x.). Comp, also Walch, Historie der 
Ketzereien v. p. 218, ss. Meander, Church History, ii, 641-8, ieseler, i. 
§ 118, notes 4, 9-11). [On this work, Preedestinatus, see Meander, Hist. 
Dogm. 381; the Jesuits were charged with having forged it. Baur, Dog- 
mengesch, 155, note, says that Neander maintains, without sufficient reason, 
that the second part of the book (it is in three parts) was not by the author 
himself, but was a current Augustinian treatise. Baur says that the whole 
work was really by a Semipelagian, and intended to make Predestinarian« 
ism odious by carrying it out to the most revolting consequences: @ 9. 
“the predestined may sin ever so much and resist, without his own will he 
will attain salvation, and on the other hand, he who is destined to death 
strives in vain;” illustrated in the instances of Judas and Paul.] 
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* According to the reports made by Prosper and Hilary, scil. Prosperi 
(428, 29), to Augustine (in Wiggers, p. 153, Miinscher, ed. by von Célln, i, 
p. 411), the treatise of Augustine, entitled De Correptione et Gratia, had 
excited some commotion among the Gallican theologians and monks, in con- 
sequence of which he wrote the further treatises De Prad. Sanctorum, and 
De Dono Perseverantie. Though these Gallican theologians differed in 
some particulars from Cassian (see Wiggers, p. 181), yet there was a con- 
siderable agreement between their doctrine and his. Comp. alsd Meander, 
ii. 683. 

* Comp. above § 82, note 21. Of his Collationes, the thirteenth is the 
most important. Prosper complains of his syncretism, Contra Collatorem, 
ce. 5: Illi (Pelagiani) in omnibus justis hominum operibus libere voluntatis 
tuentur exordia, nos bonarum cogitationum ex Deo semper credimus prodire 
principia, tu informe nescio quid tertium reperisti—This tertium consisted 
in the following particulars: a. Cassian, who detested the profana opinio and 
impietas Pelagii (see Wiggers, ii. p. 19, 20), regarded the natural man 
neither as morally healthy (as Pelagius did), nor as morally dead (like 
Augustine), but as diseased and morally weakened (dubitari non potest, 
inesse quidem omnia anime naturaliter virtutum semina beneficio creatoris 
inserta, sed nisi hee opitulatione Dei fuerint excitata, ad incrementum per- 
fectionis non poterunt pervenire, Coll. xiii. 12). 8. He insisted so much 
more than Pelagius on the necessity and spiritual nature of divine grace 
(Coll. xiii. 3), that he even ventured to assert that men are.sometimes drawn 
to salvation against their will (nennunquam etiam inviti trahimur ad salutem, 
comp. Inst, Can, xii, 18. Wiggers, p. 85). But in opposition to Augus- 
tine, he restricted only to a few (e. g., Matthew and Paul) what the latter 
would extend to all, and appealed to the example of Zaccheus, Cornelius the 
centurion, the thief on the cross, and others, in proof of his opinion. In 
general, he ascribed the ascensus to God, as well as the descensus to earthly 
things, to the free will of man, and looked upon grace as rather co-operans, 
though he does not express himself very distinctly.. Only we must take care 
not to refer all the ymerits of the saints to God, so as to leave to human 
nature nothing but what is bad. c. He understood the redemption through 
Christ in a more general sense, and thus rejected the doctrine of predestina- 
tion (in the sense of Augustine and the hyper-Augustinians). The assertion 
that God would save only a few appeared to him an ingens sacrilegium (Coll. 
xiii. 7), An outline of his complete system is given by Wiggers, p. 47-136, 
[1. Man is not dead in sin, but diseased; freedom is not lost but lamed, 2. 
Freedom and grace concur, sometimes the one leading, and again the other ; 
the initiation is usually in the will, but God draws some against their will; 
grace is internal. 8. Predestination on the basis of prescience. Comp. 
Baur, Dogmengesch. 187, who says that the result was merely that the two 
antagonistic positions of predestination and free will stood over against each 
other, unreconciled. But still the result was to show, that as the divine 
always stands above the human, so it is essential,to the church system that 
the absolute importance of grace should not be yielded, at least in the formal 
statements of doctrine. ] 

* Augustine himself combated Semipelagianism in the above works, 
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Wiggers gives a sketch of the controversy between Prosper on the one hand, 
and Cassian and the Semipelagians on the other, p. 136, ss. 

* Faustus first presided over the monastery of Lerina, which was for some 
time the chief seat of Semipelagianism. On Vincentius Lerinensis comp. Wig- 
gers, p. 208, ss.; on Faustus and his doctrine, ibid. p. 224, ss, 235, ss. Re- 
specting the doctrine of original sin, the views of Faustus come nearer to 
Augustine’s opinions than do those of Cassian; on the other hand, his ideas 
of the nature of grace are more external (Pelagian) than those of the latter; 
comp. Wiggers, p. 287.—But he bestows more attention upon the third 
point of controversy—doctrine of predestination. He decidedly rejects the 
doctrine of unconditional election by making a distinction between predeter- 
mjnation and foreknowledge, the former of which is independent of the 
latter; De Grat. et lib. Arbitrio i. Wiggers, p. 279,ss. Faustus uses e. g. 
the following arguments, which savor strongly of anthropomorphism ; When 
J accidentally cast my eyes upon a vicious action, it does not follow that I 
am guilty of it, because I have seen it. Thus God foresees adultery, without 
exciting man to impurity; he foresees murder, without exciting in man the 
desire for its commission, etc. Wiggers, p. 282,283. In speaking of the doc- 
trine of unconditional predestination, as propounded by his opponent Lucidus, 
he used the strongest terms: lex fatalis, decretum fatale, fatalis constitutio, 
originalis definitio vel fatalis, and looked upon it as something heathenish ; 
Wiggers, p. 315. He believed in universal atonement. [Among the modi- 
fying Augustinians, says Baur, Dogmengesch. 187, was the author of the 
work De Vocatione omnium Gentium, who, in a peculiar manner, while 
holding Augustine’s view of grace, conceived of original sin in a merely 
negative way, as the want of good, or as the mere following of natural 
instinct. The will remains the same, its object is different; to the good it 
can be directed only by God; but every one can obtain this direction, since 
there is a universal as well as special efficacy of grace.] 

* Comp. Gennadius Massiliensis and Ennodius Ticinensis, in Wiggers, p. 
850, ss. A summary view of the Semipelagian doctrine in general, and its 
relation to both Augustinianism and Pelagianism, is giyen in the form of a 
table by Wiggers, p. 359-64. 

” Wiggers, p. 368. 

* Wiggers, p. 369, concerning his book De Gratia et Lib. Arbitrio. 

* Wiggers, p. 369, ss. Fulgentius, carrying the doctrine of imputation 
still farther than Augustine, consigned to everlasting fire not only those 
infants that died without being baptized, but also the immature fwtus; De 
Fide ad Petrum, ¢. 30, quoted by Wiggers, p. 376. But in reference to pre- 
destination, he endeavored carefully to avoid all exaggerations which might 
give offense to Christian feelings (Meander, Church Hist. ii. 650). After the 
interference of the Scythian monks, he expressly blamed those who asserted 
the doctrine of predestination to evil, though he maintained himself a pre- 
dest. duplex (but in a different sense); Meander, 1. c. p. 652. Grace ig 
in his opinion preveniens, as well as comitans and subsequens. (Ep. ad 
Theodorum de Conversione a Seculo, quoted by Wiggers, p. 386.) 

© Mansi, T. viii. p. 711, ss. Aug. Opp. T. x. part ii. Append. p. 154, 
es, Wiggers, p. 430, Miénscher ed. by von Célln, p. 417. The conclusiov 
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is the most important part: [Hoc etiam secundum catholicam fidem, credi- 
mus, quod accepta per baptismum gratia ommes baptizati Christo auxiliante 
ct codperante, que ad salutem pertinent, possint et debeant, si fideliter 
laborare valuerint, adimplere.] Aliquos vero ad malum divina potestate 
predestinatos esse non solum non credimus, sed etiamsi sunt, qui tantum 
malum credere velint, cum omni detestatione illis anathema dicimus. On 
the synod of Valence, see Mansi, viii. 723, ss. App. p. 162. 

“ Among the earlier popes Celestine and Gelasius I, had condemned ; 
Semipelagianism: Hormisdas, on the contrary, pronounced a very mild 
judgment in opposition to the Scythian monks, without, however, denying 
the doctrine of Augustine. See Bonifacii II. Epist. ad Czsarium, given by 
Mansi, T. viii. p. 735, and App. 161, ss. 

* Comp. Weander, Church Hist. ii, p. 144. Wiggers, de Gregario M. 
ejusque Placitis Anthropologicis, Rost. 1838. Lau, p. 379, ss. The views 
of Gregory are most fully developed in Moralia. iv. c. 24; comp. xv. c. 15, 51; 
ix. c. 21, 84, and many other passages. Along with strict Augustinianism, 
we find in his writings Semipelagian modifications. For his views respecting 
the doctrine of grace, see Mor. xx. 4; Hom. in Ezech. i. 5. Zau, p. 403, ss. 
He also distinguishes between gratia preeveniens and subsequens. The former 
is operans, but at the same time codperans, The gratia subsequens is a help: 
ne inaniter velimus, sed possimus implere, See Mor. xxii. c. 9: Sancti viri 
sclunt, post primi parentis lapsum de corruptibili stirpe se editos, et non vir- 
tute propria, sed praeveniente gratia superna ad meliore se vota et opera 
commutatos: et quidquid sibi mali inesse conspiciunt, de mortali propagine 
sentiunt meritum; quidquid vero in se boni inspiciunt, immortalis gratiz 
cognoscunt donum, eique de accepto numere debitores fiunt, qui et preeve- 
niendo dedit iis bonum velle quod noluerunt, et subsequendo concessit bonum 
esse, quod volunt.—Gregory further maintains, that grace can be lost, Mor. 
xxv. 8 (we know what we are, but we do not know what we shall be); while, 

‘on the other hand, he appears to assert the irresistibility of grace (Mor. ix. 
9: sicut nemo obstitit largitati vocantis, ita nullus obviat justitie relinquen- 
tis); again, he says that the humble will accept, the proud reject the gift 
of God (Mor. xxx. 1; Evang. lib. ii. Hom. 22); comp. Law, p. 410, 411. 
[Ou Gregory, compare Wiggers, in the Zeitschrift f. hist. Theologie, 1854, on 
the History of Angustinian Anthropology after the Condemnation of Semi- 
pelagianism, p. 7-48. Gregory agrees with Augustine on, the primitive 
state. As to the fall, he asserts a primitive weakness in Adam; he calls 
original sin a disease, and admits a certain necessity of sinning; free will is 
not annulled, but weakened; man can withstand grace; predestination is 
ouly of the elect—yet he denies the absolute decree. “Bonum quod agimus, 
et Dei est, et nostrum; Dei, per prevenientem gratiam} nostrum, per obse- 
quentem liberam voluntatem.” “Suprema pietas prius agit in nobis aliquid 
sine nobis, ut subsequente quoque nostro libero arbitrio bonum, quod jam 
appetimus, agat nobiscum: quod tamen per impensam gratiam in extremo 
judicio ita remunerat in nobis, ac si solis preecessisset ex nobis.”] : 


It is worthy of notice, that in this protracted controversy the objective aspect of anthro- 
polegy was far more develoved than the subiective The doctrine of the ecouomy of 
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redemption still remains in an imperfect state, as may be seen, e. g., from the inde 
finite manner in which the terms justificare and justificatio (= justum facere, see 
Wiggers, p. 380) were used, and from the want of proper definitions of the nature of 
faith. Wiggers, therefore, justly closes his account of this controversy by saying: ‘A 
more profound examination of the nature of faith would even then have given a very dif 
ferent appearance to Christian anthropology.” It should further be observed, that the 
Augustinian doctrine of predestination rested on the premises contained in his views 
of original sin. Adam was free before the fall, and consequently stood out of the 
sphere of predestination, though God foreknew his transgression (Aug. de Civ. Dei 
xii. 21), Later theologians first extended predestination (the supra-lapsarians) even 
to Adam, and thus completed the doctrine of predestination in a speculative way. 
Thus it was reserved for the Reformation to finish the work which Augustine left 
incomplete; the Lutherans, by developing the doctrine of faith and justification, the 
Calvinists, by developing that of absolute predestination. On the other hand, the 
Roman Catholic church either placed itself in opposition to its own father (in the Coun- 
cil of Trent and among the Jesuits), or simply adhered to the doctrine propounded by him 
(the Jansenists). Neander, Dogmengesch. 369, has drawn attention to the fact, that 
with Augustine justification and sanctification run into each other, while Pelagius 
views justification in a more external manner. 


SECOND CLASS. 


CHURCH DOCTRINES EITHER NOT CONNECTED, 
OR BUT REMOTELY, WITH THE HERESIES 
OF THE AGE. 


(DIDACTIC PART.) 


§ 115. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Tne doctrinal views on fundamental points, which had been 
matured by controversy, exerted more or less influence upon the 
development of other dogmas. Thus, the further theological defini- 
tions respecting the nature and attributes of God, creation, etc. 
were moulded by the views on the Trinity; those which relate to 
the atonement of Christ, and the significance of the Lord’s Supper, 
were closely connected with the opinions held concerning the person 
of Christ ; those respecting baptism and the sacraments as means of 
grace, were determined by anthropological definitions ; and, lastly, 
eschatology was influenced by all the other doctrines together. 
Even the more general definitions concerning the nature of Chris- 
tianity, the canon and its relation to tradition, etc., are in some 
way or other connected with one or another of the fundamental 
dogmas, 


Nevertheless, we are justified in treating of these doctrines separatcly, 
inasmuch as in some respects, at least, they were not affected by the con- 
tests, and present themselves rather in continuity with former views. 

1, APOLOGETIC AND NORMAL DOCTRINES (PROLEGEMENA). 

§ 116. | 
THE IDEA OF RELIGION AND REVELATION. 
Though the theologians of the present period had not the concep- 


tion of a merely abstract religion, without a positive historical basis 
and shape, yet we meet in the writings of Lactantius with a mcra 
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precise definition of the word religion, which was borrowed from the 
Latin. He applies the term in question not only to the external 
forms of worship (as Tertullian had done before him), but—tbough 
with an incorrect etymology—to the union and fellowship of men 
with God, which he also regards as something purely human.’ 
Faith in revelation was required as a necessary condition.” 


* Lact. Inst. iv. 28: Hac enim conditione gignimur, ut generanti nos Deo 
justa et debita obsequia preebeamus, hunc solum noverimus, hunc sequamur. 
Hoc vinculo pietatis obstricti Deo et religati sumus, unde ipsa religio nomen 
accepit, non, ut Cicero interpretatus est, a relegendo. Comp. iii. 10: Sum- 
mum igitur bonum hominis in sola religione est; nam cetera, etiam quae 
putantur esse homini propria, in caeteris quoque animalibus reperiuntur. 11: 
Constat igitur totius humani generis consensu, religionem suscipi oportere. 
He compared it with sapientia (iv. 4), from which it is not to be separated. 
By sapientia he understands the knowledge, by religio, the worship, of God. 
God is the source of both. The one without the other leads to such errors, 
as paganism represents on the one hand in the unbelieving philosophers (the 
apostate and disinherited sons), and, on the other, in the superstitious mul- 
titudes (the runaway slaves).—Augustine follows the terminology of Tertul- 
lian; he contrasts religio with fides or pietas; De Pecc. Mer. et Rem. ii. 2, 
see Baumgarten-Crusius, ii. p. 751, and comp, Witzsch, tiber den Religions- 
begriff der Alten, Theologische Studien und Kritiken, i. 8, 4. [Aedslob, 
Sprachliche Abhandlungen, 1840. J. G. Midler, Bildung und Gebranch d. 
Wortes Religio, in Stud. u. Krit. 1835, Heft, i. Lechler, Idea of Religion, 
transl. from Stud. u. Krit. 1851, in Bibl. Sacra, Andover, 1852, by W. 
Stearns.|—Concerning the nature of religion, and the question whether it 
principally consists in knowledge, or in the form of worship, or whether it 
consists in spiritual fellowship with God, see the controversy between Euno- 
mius and his opponents in § 125, and Meander, Church History, ii. p- 401. 

* On the necessity of fazth in revelation in general, see Rufini Expos. 
Fidei (in Fell’s edition of Cypr.), p. 18: Ut ergo intelligentia tibi aditus 
patescat, recte primo omnium te credere profiteris; quia nec navem quis 
ingreditur et liquido ac profundo vitam committit elemento, nisi se prius 
credat posse salvari, nec agricola semina sulcis obruit et fruges spargit in 
terram, nisi credideret venturos imbres, affuturum quoque solis teporem, 
quibus terra confota segetem multiplicata fruge producat ac ventis spirantibus 
nutriat, Nihil denique est, quod in vita geri possit, si non credulitas ante 
precesserit. Quid ergo mirum si accedentes ad Deum credere nos primo 
omnium profitemur, cum sine hoc nec ipsa exigi possit vita communis? Hoe 
autem idcirco in principiis preemisimus, quia pagani nobis objicere solent, 
quod religio nostra, quia quasi rationibus deficit, in sola credendi persuasione 
consistat. Comp. Augustine, de Utilitate Credendi, c. 13: Recte igitur 
catholicee discipline majestate institutum est, ut accedentibus ad religionem 
fides persuadeatur ante omnia. Ze too shows, that without faith there can 
be no friendship even among men (c. 10), no filial love and piety (c. 12). 
Aucustine knows of no other religion than positive Christianity, and insists 
that reason should submit to it; for facth precedes the knowledge of reason, 
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lc. c. 145 Deinde fateor, me jam Christo credidisse et in animum induxisse, 
id esse verum, quod ille dixerit, etiamsi nulla ratione fulciatur. Reason would 
never have saved man from darkness and misery, nisi summus Deus populari 
guadam clementia divini intellectus auctoritatem usque ad ipsum corpus 
humanum declinaret atque submitteret, cujus non solum preceptis, sed etiam 
factis excitate anime redire in semetipsas et respicere patriam etiam sine 
disputationum concertatione potuissant...... Mihi autem certum est, nus- 
quam prorsus a Christi auctoritate discedere, non enim reperio valentiorem 
(contra Academ, 1. iii, c. 19, 20). Comp. de Vera Rel. c. 5; de Moribus 
Eccles. Cath. c. 7: Quare deinceps nemo ex me querat sententiam meam, 
sed potius audiamus oracula, nostrasque ratiunculas diyinis submittamus 
affatibus, Comp. Bindemann’s Augustine, ii. p. 118 sq. 


§ 117. 


WRITINGS IN DEFENSE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
a 


In proportion as the polemical tendency of the present period pre- 
vailed over the apologetic, the proofs of the truth and divinity of 
Christ’s religion lost originality, and most writers were satisfied with 
the mere repetition of former statements.’ The attacks of Porphyry, 
Julian the Apostate, and others, however, called forth new efforts 
in defense of Christianity ;? the accusations of the heathen, when 
Christianity was established as the religion of the world upon the 
ruins of the Western empire, induced Augustine to compose his 
apologetical treatise De Civitate Dei. 


? Among the apologists previous to the apostasy of Julian, Arnobius (Ad- 
versus Gentes) deserves to be noticed. His argument a tuto, it. 4, is as fol- 
lows..... nonne purior ratio est, cx duobus incertis et in ambigua exspecta- 
tione pendentibus id potius credere, quod aliquas spes ferat, quam omnino 
quod nullus? In illo enim periculi nihil est, si quod dicitur imminere cassum 
fiat et vacuum: in hoc damnum est maximum, 2. ¢., salutis amissio, si cum 
tempus advenerit aperiatur non fuisse mendacium...Husebius of Ceesarea 
Jikewise defended Christianity in his Prepar. and Demonstr. Evang. (§ 82, 
note 1): dthanasius in his Adyo¢ kata “EAAnvac, etc.; Julius Formicus 
Maternus, De Errore Profanarum Religionum (between 340 and 350). 

2 Eusebius, 1. ¢., Theodoret, Augustine, and others combated Porphyry : 
Eusebius also opposed Hierocles in a separate treatise. Cyril of Alexandria 
wrote 10 books against the Emperor Julian, who charged Christianity with 
contradictions —The dialogue entitled Philopatris, formerly ascribed to Lu- 
cian, may have been composed under the same emperor, see Neander, Church 
History, ii. p. 89. On the apologetic writings of this period, see Eiessley; 
Dogmengesch. 274 sq. [The Spanish presbyter, Zrosius, Historise adv. Pa- 
ganos. The last important work in the Greck church against the heathen 
was Theodoretus, “EAAnvindy Oepattev-ie) MaOypdT wr, about 440, . Against 
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the Jews, Zusebius, Demonstr. Evang.; Chrysostom, Adv. Jud. Orat viii; 
Augustine, Tract. adv. Judaeos.] 

[ Baur, Dogmengesch. 156, says that Athanasius, Eusebius of Caesarea, and 
Augustine elevated apologetics, by representing Christianity as the perfect 
religion in comparison with all others—viewing it in the light of the philo- 
sophy of religion and of the general religious history of mankind. Augus- 
tine’s work, De Civitate Dei, is the grandest attempt to consider Christianity 
as realizing the idea of a divine plan and order for the world—as containing 
the immanent idea of the world and its history; even the greatness of the 
Roman empire is fully seen only in its relation to Christianity.] 


§ 118. 
MIRACLES AND PROPHECY, 


[Isaac Taylor, Ancient Christianity, 4th ed. 1844, ii. 233-336, The Nicene Miracles.] 


Since the Christians were constantly accustomed to appeal to 
miracles and prophecies in support of the truth of their religion, it 
became important to define more precisely the idea of a miracle. 
Augustine did this by defining miracles as events which deviate not 
so much from the order of nature in general, as from that particular 
order of nature which is known to us.’ With regard to prophecies, 
many passages of the Old Test. were still applied to the Messiah, 
which had no reference to him, and the truly Messianic passages 
were taken in a narrower sense than historical interpretation re- 
quired.? The apologists also appealed to Christ’s prophecy respect- 
ing the destruction of Jerusalem, which had long since received its 
accomplishment, to the fate of the Jewish nation,’ and the similar 
judgment with which God had visited the old Roman world, and 
compared these events with the triumphant spread of the gospel.‘ 
And, lastly, even Augustine takes notice of the Sibylline oracles, 
mentioned by Lactantius.° 


* Augustine de Utilitate Cred. c. 16: Miraculum voco, quidquid arduum 
., aut insolitum supra spem vel facultatem mirantis apparet. De Civ. Dei lib. 
xxi, c. 8: Omnia portenta contra naturam dicimus esse, sed non sunt. Quo- 
modo est enim contra naturam quod Dei fit voluntate, quum voluntas tanti 
utique conditoris condits rei cujusque natura sit? Portentum ergo fit non 
contra naturam, sed contra quam est nota natura...quamvis et ipsa que iL 
rerum natura omnibus nota sunt, non minus mira sint, essentque stupenda 
considerantibus cunctis, si solerent homines mirari nisi rara.—The nearer the 
Canon of the Bible was brought to a conclusion, the more necessary t be- 
came to make a distinction between the miracles related in Scripture, as his 
torically authenticated facts, and those miracles which were gencrally beliwed 
still to occur in the church, Respecting faith in miracles in general, Augas: 
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tive employed a free criticism; De Civit. Dei xxi. c. 6, 7 (in reference to 
wonderful natural phenomena, but his language is also applicable to other 
miraculous stories of the age): Nec ergo volo temere credi cuncta, qua 
posui, exceptis his, quae ipse sum expertus. “Cetera vero sic habeo, ut neque 
affirmanda, neque neganda decreverim. Comp. De Util. Cred. 1. ¢.; De 
Vera Rel, 25 (Retract. i. ¢. 18).. . Concerning the miracles related in Scrip- 
ture, it was of importance to distinguish the miracles performed by Jesus 
from those wrought by Apollonius of Tyana, to which Hierocles and others 
appealed. Augustine, therefore, directed attention to tle benevolent design 
of Christ’s miracles, by which they are distinguished from those which are 
merely performed for the purpose of gaining the applause of men (e. g., the 
attempt to fly in the presence of an assembled multitude), De Util. Cred. I. ¢. 
Comp. Cyril Alex, Contra Jul. i. 1.: "Eyo 68, bre pév tov ‘EAAjvwv drna- 
Adypeba éuBpovrnoiag Kal roAde droteryiver Adyoo THY éxeivwr TEpOpEiag 
Ta YpLOTLAaVar, dainy dv’ Kotvwria yap ovdeuia wrt mpd oKdto¢, aAX’ 
obdé peplg TeoT@ peta ariorov.—On the view of Gregory the Great respects 
ing miracles, see Meander, Kirchengesch. iii. p. 294, 95. 

* Augustine gives a canon on this point, De Civit. Dei xvii. c. 16, ss, 
comp. xviii. 29, ss., and below, § 122, note 4. 

* Aug. De Civ. Dei iv. 34..... Et nunc quod (Judi) per omnes fere 
terras gentesque dispersi sunt, illius unius veri Dei providentia est. Comp. 
xviii. c. 46. 

* Arnob. ii. p. 44,45: Nonne vel hee saltem fidem vobis faciunt argu- 
menta credendi, quod jam per omnes terras in tam brevi temporis spatio im- 
mensi nominis hujus sacramenta diffusa sunt? quod nulla jam natio est tam 
barbari moris et mansuetudinem nesciens, qua non ejus amore versa mollive- 
rit asperitatem suam et in placidos sensus adsumta tranquillitate migraverit? 
Aug. De Civ. Dei v. 25, 26, xviii. 50....inter horrendas persecutiones et 
varios cruciatus ac funera Martyrum predicatum est toto orbe evangelium, 
contestante Deo signis et ostentis et variis virtutibus, et Spiritus Sancti 
muneribus: ut populi gentium credentes in cum, qui pro eorum redemtione 
crucifixus est, Christiano amore venerarentur sanguinem Martyrum, quem 
diabolico furore fuderunt, ipsique reges, quorum legibus vastabatur Ecclesia, 
ei nomini salubriter subderentur, quod de terra crudeliter auterre conati sunt, 
et falsos deos inciperent persequi, quorum causa cultores Dei veri fuerant 
antea persecuti. 

* Lactantius iv. 15, sq., Augustine De Civ. Dei xvili, 23. Cyril Alex. Con- 
tra Jul. i. 1. But the enemies of Christianity maintained, even in the times 
of Lactantius, non esse illa carmina Sybillina, sed a Christianis conficta atque 
composita, 


§ 119. 
SOURCES OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE—BIBLE AND TRADITION, 


During the present period both the Bible and Tradition were 
regarded as the sources of Christian knowledge.’ The statement of 
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Augustine, that he was induced by the authority of the church 
alone to believe in the Gospel, only proves that he considered the 
believer (subjectively), but not the Bible (objectively), to be de- 
pendent on that authority.* It was rather the case, that in ecclesi- 
astical controversies and elsewhere the Bible was appealed to as the 
“highest authority,’ also in practice most urgently recommended to 
the people. It was constantly held in reverence as the purest source 
of truth, the book of books.* 


? Nihil aliud precipi volumus, quam quod Evangelistarum et Apostolorum 
fides ct traditio incorrupta servat; Gratian in Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. vi. 1, 2. 

* Adv. Man. 5: Evangelio non crederem, nisi me ecclesiee catholicee com 
moveret auctoritas. This passage is to be compared in its whole connection; 
see Liicke, Zeitschrift fir evangel. Christen. i.1,4. Licke justly rejects, 
ibid. p. 71, the expedient adopted by older protestant theologians, e. g., 
Bucer and S. Baumgarten (Untersuchung theologischer Streitigkeiten, vol, 
iii. p. 48), viz. to assign to the imperfect tense the signification of the pluper- 
fect “according to the African dialect.” Comp. also Neander, Hist. Dogm. 
(Ryland), p. 276. [Protestant theologians have been disposed to explain it 
as meaning, “I was first led to the Bible by the tradition of the church ;” but 
without doubt it rather means, “The authority of the church is the witness 
for the divinity of the Scriptures; for how could I convince unbelievers if I 
were not permitted to appeal to the authority of the church? I must 
depend upon this to know what the canon of Holy Writ is, and its right in- 
terpretation.” Yet in arguing against the Donatists, he proves the authority 
of the church from the Scriptures, allowing no argument to be valid which 
was not derived from this source.] On a similar declaration of Gregory the 
Great, that he reverenced the four general courcils as much as the four Gos- 
pels (Lib. i. Ep. 25, and lib. iii. Ep. 10), see Law, ubi supra, p. 330, 

° Athanasius Contra Gent. i. p. 1, b.: Attdperg pév ydp elowv ab ayia 
kal Oedmvevoto ypadal mpds tiv Tij¢ GAnOeiag dnayyediav. Cyrillus 
Hierosol. Cat. 4 et 5. Chrys. Contra Anomeos xi. (Opp. i. p. 542), Augus- 
tine Doct. Christ. i. 87: Titubabit fides, si scripturarum sacrarum vacillet 
auctoritas. Ibid. ii. 9; De Baptismo contra Donatistas, ii. 8, and many other 
passages, especially Ep. 19 ad Hieron. (comp. § 122, 2). 

* Aug. Ep. 137 (Opp. ii. p. 810): [Scriptura Sacra] omnibus [est] acces- 
sibilis, quamvis paucissimis penetrabilis, Ea, que aperte continet, quasi ami- 
cus familiaris sine fuco ad cor loquitur indoctorum atque doctorum.—De 
Doct. Christ. ii, 42: Quantum autem minor est auri, argenti vestisque copia, 
quam de Aigypto secum ille populus abstulit in comparatione divitiarum, 
que postea Hierosolyme consecutus est, que maxime in Salomone ostendun- 
tur, tanta fit cuncta scientia, quae quidem est utilis, collecta de libris gentium, 
si divinarum scripturarum scientize comparetur. Nam quicquid homo extra 
didicerit, si noxium est, ibi damnatur, si utile est, ibi invenitur. Et cum ibi 
quisqne invenerit omnia, qua utiliter alibi didicit, multc abundantius ibi 
inyenict ea, quae nusquam omnino alibi, sed in illarum tantummeado Scriptu 
rarun mirabili altitudine et mirabili humilitate discuntur. Comp. Theodoret, 
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Protheoria in Psalm. (Opp. T. i. p. 602); Basilii M. Hom. in Ps. i. (Opp. i. 
p. 90); Rudelbach, |. c. p. 388, and Meander, Gewichtvolle Aussprtiche 
alter Kirchenlehrer tiber den allgemeinen und rechten Gebrauch der heil. 
Schrift, in his Kleine Gelegenheitsschriften, Berlin, 1839, p. 155, ss. Chrys 
sostom, too, is far from making salvation dependent on the letter of Scrip- 
ture. In his opinion it would be much better, if we needed no Scripture at 
all, provided the grace of God were as distinctly written upon our hearts as 
the letters of ink are upon the book. (Introduct. to the Homilies on Matth, 
Opp. T. vii. p. 1). In the same manner Augustine says, De Doctr. Christ. i 
39: Homo itaque fide, spe et’ caritate subnixus, eaque inconcusse retinens, 
non indiget Scripturis nisi ad alios instruendos. Itaque multi per hee tria 
etiam in solitudine sine codicibus vivant Unde in illis arbitrare jam imple- 
tum esse quod dictum est (1 Cor. xiii. 8): Sive prophete evacuabuntur, sive 
linguz cessabunt, sive scientia evacuabitur, ete. 


§ 120. 
THE CANON. 


Liwcke, iber den neutestamentlichen Kanon des Eusebius von Casarea. Berlin, 1816. 
Spitiler, L. T., Kritische Untersuchung des 60%" Laodicdischen Kanons. Bremen, 
1777.—On the other side: Bickel, in the Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1830, 
part 3, p. 591, ss. [Stwart, Critical History and Defense of the Old Test. Canon, p. 
438, ss. 447, ss. Westcott, Hist. Canon N. Test. Lond. 1855. C. Wordsworth, Inspirar 
tion and Canon, Phil. reprint, 1851. Credner, Gesch, d. N. Test. Kanons, ed. Voleke 
mar, Berlin, 1860. , Zwald, Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, Bd. vii. 1859. H. J. Holtzmann, 
Kanon und Tradition, Tubing. 1859.] 


The more firmly the doctrine of the church was established, the 
nearer the Canon of the Sacred Scriptures, the principal parts of 
which had been determined in the times of Huscbius,* was brought 
to its completion. The synods of Laodicea,’ of Hippo, and (the 
third) of Carthage,* contributed to this result. The theologians of 
the Eastern church distinctly separated the later productions of the 
Greeco-Jewish literature (7. e., the apocryphal books, Libri Ecclesias- 
tici) from the Canon of the Old Testament Hebrew national literature. 
But although Rufinus* and Jerome endeavored to maintain the same 
distinction in the Latin church, it became the general custom to fol-’ 
low the Africans and Augustine in doing away with the distinction 
between the canonical and apocryphal books of the Old Test., and 
in considering both as one.*—The Canon of the Manicheans differed 
considerably from that of the Catholic church.* 


* Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iti, 25, adopts three classes, viz, duoAoyovjera, 
dyttAcyéueva, vé60a (whether and in how far the last two classes differed, 
see Liicke, |. c.).—To the first class belong the four Gospels, the Acts of the 
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Apostles, the Epistles of Paul (including the Epistle to the Hebrews), the 
first Epistle of John, and the first Epistle of Peter; to the Antilegomena 
belong the Epistles of James, Jude, the second of Peter, and, lastly, the second 
and third Epistles of John. With regard to the book of Revelation, the 
opinions differ. The following are reckoned among the vé0a; Acta Panli, 
the Shepherd of Hermas, the Apocalypse of Peter, the Epistle of Barnabas, 
and the Apostolical constitutions. The droma kat dvoceBi ranked below 
the vd6a, 

* The Synod of Laodicea was held about the middle of the fourth century 
(between the years 360 and 364). In the 59th canon it was enacted, that 
no uncanonical book should be used in the churches, and in the 60th a list 
was given of the canonical books in Mansi, ii. 574. The doubts of Spitiler 
Bickel has endeavored to refute in his dissertation (referred to above) in the 
Theol. Stud. und Kritiken for 1830. In this list all the Hebrew writings of 
the Old Testament are reccived, and the apocryphal books excluded (with 
the exception of the book of Baruch and the Epistle of Jeremiah). The 
canon of the New Test. is the same as ours, except the book of Revelation, 
which, however, was considered genuine in Egypt (by Athanasius and Cyril). 
But mention is made of the seven Catholic Epistles, and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, is ascribed to Paul (especially on the authority of Jerome)—For 
further particulars see the introductions to the New Test., and Gieseler, Dog- 
mengesch, 287. [Comp. Thornwell’s Apocrypha, 1847.] 

* a. D. 893, and a. pv. 397, These synods number the Apocrypha of the 
Old Test. among the canonical books. Comp. the 36th canon Conc, Hippon. 
in Mansi, iii. 924, and Concil. Carth. 11. ¢. 47, Mansi, iii. 891. Innocent I, 
(a. p. 405) and Gelasius I. (a. p. 494?) confirmed their decisions. 

* Rufinus, Expos. Symb. (I. ¢.) p. 26: Sciendum tamen est, quod et alii 
libri sunt, qui non catholici, sed ecclesiastici a majoribus appellati sunt, ut est 
Sapientia Salomonis et alia Sapientia, que dicitur filii Syrach, qui liber apud 
Latinos hoc ipso generali vocabulo Ecclesiasticus appellatur...... Ejusdem 
ordinis est libellus Tobie et Judith et Maccabaeorum libri. He places the 
Shepherd of Hermas on the same footing with the Apocrypha of the Old 
Test., and maintains that they might be read, but not quoted, as authorities, 
“ad auctoritatem ex his fidei confirmandam.” Comp. Hier. in Prologo 
Galeato, quoted by De Weite, Einleitung, i. p. 45. Gieseler, Dogmengesch. 
284 sq., is very instructive upon the Apocrypha, and the way it was treated 
in this period. [Origen, 1m his Hexapla, had carried out the distinction 
between the old Hebrew books and those extant only in Greek; and all the 
Greek fathers of this period followed his example. Athanasius distinguishes 
the kavorigopeva, the dvay:vwoxdueva (not canonical, but useful), and the 
dnuxpuda (fictitious works by heretics). In the Old Test. he received only 
22 Hebrew works; what is now called the Apocrypha he reckoned in the 
second class, and in the third class he put the so-called pseudepigrapha. The 
Greek church to the present day follows this order. The fact that they (and 
Origen) put Baruch and the Epistle of Jeremiah, was in consequence of these 
works being appended to the genuine writings of Jeremiak in the MSS. of 
the Septuagint—In the Latin church, Hilary, Rufinus, and Jerome, also fol- 
lowed Origen. Jerome enumerates the 22 books of the Old Test., aud adds* 
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quidquid extra hos est, est inter apocrypha ponendum. But the Latin 
church generally followed Ambrose, Augustine, and the above named coun 
cils—aAs to the New Test., it was generally received, in the course of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, in the form in which we now have it. As the 
church became more united, those that had doubted about some of the 
books accepted the general tradition. In the fourth century all of the seven 
General Epistles were received as a part of the canon, Jerome, in his Epist. 
ad Dardanum, says the only differences were, that the Latin churches did 
not receive the Epist. to the Hebrews, nor the Greek church the Apocalypse, 
though he himself held both to be genuine. In Africa the Hebrews was in 
the canon of Augustine and of the councils of Hippo and Carthage. Jnno- 
cent I, in his Epist. ad Exsuperium, a. p. 405, puts the Hebrews in the 
canon, In the East the Apocalypse was received by Athanasius and Cyril 
of Alex., and also by Ephram the Syrian and Epiphanius; but Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, Gregory of Nazianzum, Chrysostom, and Theodoretus, did not recog- 
nize it. Since the sixth century, however, it has been in the Greek canon. 
Athanasius applies the same distinctions to the books of the New Test., etc, 
as (above) to the Old; he receives as canonical those we now have; as 
dvaytvwoxueva, the so-called Doctrine of the Apostles and the Shepherd 
of Hermas; as dnéxpvda, the works falsely ascribed to apostles. So Rufinus 
makes three classes, reckoning the Shepherd of Hermas and the Judgment 
of Peter among the Libri Ecclesiastici.] 

* Aug. De Dect. Chr. ii. 8, and other passages quoted by De Wette, l. c. 
Comp. Miinscher, Handb. iii. p. 64, ss. Gregory the Great, Mor. lib. xix. ¢. 
21: Non inordinate agimus, si ex libris, licet non canonicis, sed tamen ad 
edificationem ecclesie editis testimoniam proferamus. He makes only a 
relative distinction between the Old and New Test., lib. i. Hom. 6, in Ezech.: 
Divina eloquia, etsi,temporibus distincta,.sunt tamen sensibus unita. Comp. 
Lau, 331, 

° Minscher, 1. c. p. 91, ss. Trechsel, tiber den Kanon, die Kritik und 
Exegese der Manicbaer. Bern. 1832. 8. The authenticity of the Old Test., 
and the connection between the Old and the New Testaments, were defended 
in opposition to the Manicheans, especially by Augustine, De Mor. Eccles. 
Cath. i. c. 27, De Utilitate Credendi, and elsewhere. 


§ 121. 
INSPIRATION AND INTERPRETATION, 


[Davidson S., Sacred Hermeneutics, p. 111-162. Lee on Inspiration, Appendix G, pp. 
423-448.] On the literature, comp. § 32. 


The idea of inspiration, in this as in the previous period, was 
understood by some in a dynamic and spiritual sense, by others in a 
mechanical aud external sense. Not only were the contents of Holy 
Writ considered as divinely inspired,’ but it was also esteemed an 
offense to suppose the possibility of chronological errors and histori- 
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cal contradictions on the part of the sacred penman.” And yet, in 
other instances, their different peculiarities as men were not over- 
looked, but made use of, to explain the diversities of their mode of 
thought and style.*—The Origenistic allegorical system of interpre- 
tation gave way in the Hast to the sober grammatical method of the 
Antiochian school. In the West, on the contrary, some intima- 
tions of Augustine led to the adoption of a fourfold sense of Scrip- 
ture, which was afterwards confirmed by the scholastic divines of 
the next period ® 





* This may be seen from certain general phrases which, having originated 
in the preceding period, had now come into general use, such as Oeia ypagy, 
Kuptaxal ypadal, OedrvevoTtor ypagai, celestes litteree (Lact. Inst. iv. ¢. 22), 
as well as the simile of the lyre (comp. § 32, note 4), which was applied in a 
somewhat different sense by Chrys. Hom. de Ignat. Opp. ii. p. 594. 

* Husebius of Caesarea says that it is Qpacd Kar mporretéc to assert that the 
sacred writers could have substituted one name for another, e. g., Abimelech 
for Achish (Ayxov¢); Comment. in Ps. xxxiii. in Montfaucon, Coll. Nov. T. 
i. p. 129, That Chrysostom designates the words of the apostle, not as his, 
but as words of the Holy Spirit, or of God (in Ev. Joh. Hom. i. Opp. T. viii. 
p- 6, de Lazaro Cone. 4. Opp. i. p. 755, and elsewhere), may partly be ascribed to 
his practical and rhetorical tendency. As he calls the mouth of the prophets 
the mouth of God (in Act. App. Hom. xix. Op, T. ix. p. 159), so Augustine 
(De Consensu Evy. i. 35) compares the apostles with the hands which noted 
down that which Christ, the head, dictated. He also calls (in Conf. vii, 21) 
the Sacred Scriptures venerabilem stilam Spir. S. He communicates to 
Jcrome his theory of inspiration in the following manner (Ep. 82. Opp. ii. p. 
143): Ego enim fateor caritati tue, solis eis Scripturarum libris, qui jam 
vanonici appellantur, didici hune timorem bonoremque deferre, ut nullam 
eorum auctorem scribendo aliquid errasse firmissime credam. Ac si aliquid 
in eis offendero litteris, quod videatur contrarium veritati, nihil aliud, quam 
vel mendosum esse codicem,* vel interpretrem non assecutum esse, quod dic. 
tum est, vel me minime intellexisse non ambigam. Alios autem ita lego, ut _ 
quantalibet sanctitate doctrinaque preepolleant, non ideo verum putem, quia 
ipsi ita senserunt, sed quia mihi vel per illos auctores canonicos, vel probabili 
ratione, quod a vero non abhorreat, persuadere potuerunt. Nevertheless, he 
admits (ibid. p. 150, § 24) that the canonical authority may be restricted, 
inasmuch as in reference to the dispute between Paul and Peter, he concedes 
to the former an undonbted superiority. Comp. De Civ. Dei xviii. 41: De- 
nique auctores nostri, in quibus non frustra sacrarum litterarum figitur et 


* A challenge to textual criticism! [So, too, De Consensu Evangelistarum, comparing 
the accounts of Mark and Luke of the words from heaven at Christ’s baptism: Illud vero 
quod nonnulli codices habent secundum Lucam, hoc illa voce sonuisse quod in Psalmo 
acriptum est: * Filius meus es tu, ego hodie genui te;” quanquam in antiquivribus codicibus 
Grecis non inveniri perhibeatur, tamen si aliquibus fide. dignis exemplaribus confirmurs 
possit, quid aliquid quam utrumque intelligendum est quolibet verborum ordine de ccelo 
sonuisse. Comp. Lee, loc. cit, p. 424] 
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terminatur canon, absit ut inter se aliqua ratione dissentiant. Unde non 
immerito, cum illa scriberent, eis Deum vel per cos locutum, non pauci in 
scholis atque gymnasiis litigiosis disputationibus garruli, sed in agris atque in 
urbibus cum doctis atque indoctis tot tantique populi crediderunt.—His 
opinion concerning the miraculous origin of the Septuagint version accords 
with that of the earlier fathers, ibid. c. £2-.44, where he attributes (as many 
ultra-Lutherans afterwards did in reference to the Lutheran translation) the 
defects of that translation to a kind of inspiration which had regard to the 
circumstances of the times. But behind this fantastic notion hes the grand 
idea of a revelation, which coutinues to manifest itself in a living way—an 
idea which is above the narrow adherence to the letter, and is expressed in 
the belief in tradition.—Similar views probably induced Gregory the Great 
to say in reference to the researches of learned men relative to the author of 
the book of Job, that it was not necessary to know the pen with which the 
King of kings had written his royal letter, but that it sufficed to have a full 
conviction of its Divine contents. Thus he assigns, on the one hand, thé 
authorship of this book to the Holy Spirit, while, on the other, he leaves 
open all discussions concerning the human instruments—discussions which 
were chiefly dreaded in later times. Gregory the Great, Moral. in Job. preef. 
ce. 1, § 2; the other views of Gregory, see in Law, ubi supra, 

* Thus Theodore of Mopsuestia, who in this respect went perhaps farther - 
than any other writer, assumed different degrees of inspiration. He ascribed 
to Solomon, not the gift of prophecy, but only that of wisdom, and judged of 
the book of Job and the Song of Solomon only from the human point of 
view. Hence the fifth Ecumenical Council found fault with him on this 

“very account; Mansi, ix. 223. [Comp, Lee, ubi supra, p. 443-8.] But 
Chrysostom, and also Jerome, admitted human peculiarities, the one in refer- 
ence to the gospels (Hom. i. in Matth.), the other with respect to the apostle 
Paul (on Gal. v. 12). Chrysostom even finds a proof of their credibility in 
the minor disagreements of the gospels; for, he says, if all agreed in every 
thing; the enemies would suspect collusion (in Matth, Hom. 1, § 2). Jerome 
finds in Paul solecisms, hyperbata (transpositions of words and clauses), and 
abrupt periods (on Ephes. iii. and Gal. v.12). Bastl the Great says respect- 
ing the prophets (in the commentary on Isaiah commonly ascribed to him, 
Opp. T. i. p. 379, ed. Ben.) : “As it is not every substance which is fitted to 
reflect. images, but only such as possess a certain smoothness and trans- 
parency, so the effective power of the Spirit is not visible in all souls, but 
only in such as are neither perverse nor distorted” (Rudelbach), p. 28. Au- 
gustine (De Consensu Evang. ii. 12) asserts, that the evangelists had written, 
ut quisque meminerat, ut cuique cordi erat, vel brevius vel prolixius: but he 
is careful not to be misunderstood, lib. i. c. 2: Quamvis singuli suum quen- 
dam narrandi ordinem tenuisse videantur, non tamen unusquisque eorum 
velut alterius ignarus voluisse scribere reperitur, vel ignorata pretermisisse, 

_ que scripsisse alius invenitur : sed sicut unicuique inspiratum est, non super- 
finam codperationem sui laboris adjunxit—Arnobius calls the style of the 
biblical writers sermo trivialis et sordidus (Adv. Gent. i. 58), but he also secs 
in this proof of their truthfulness: Nunquam enim veritas sectata est faci, 
nec quod exploratuin et certum est, cireumduei se patitur orationis per wun bis 
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tum longiorem. The barbarisms and solecisms he compares (c. 59) to thorns 
on fruit. Etenim vero dissoluti est pectoris in rebus seriis querere volupta- 
tem, et cum tibi sit ratio cum male se habentibus atque gris, sonos auribus 
infundere dulciores, yon medicinam vulneribus admovere. Moreover, even 
the language of the schools has its abnormities: Queenam est enim ratio natu- 
ralis aut in mundi constitutionibus lex scripta, ut hic paries dicatur et hee 
scella,? ete.—Concerning Gregory Nazianzen, comp. Orat. ii. 105, p. 60. See 
Ulimann, p. .805, note.—LHpiphanius opposed very decidedly the notions 
derived from the old pavrix# (comp. § 32), according to which the inspired 
writers were entirely passive, and supposed that the prophets enjoyed a clear 
perception of the divine, a calm disposition of mind, ete. Comp. Her. 48, c. 
8, and Jerome Procem. in Nahum, in Habacuc et in Jesaiam: Neque vero, 
ut Montanus cum insanis feminis somniat, Prophet in exstasi sunt locuti, ut 
nesvirent, quid loquerentur, et quum alios erudirent, ipsi ignorarent, quod 
dicerent. Though Jerome allows that human (e. gy, grammatical) faults 
might have occurred, yet he guards himself against any dangerous inferences 
which might be drawn from his premises (Comment. in Ep. ad Ephes. lib. ii. 
ad cap. iii. 1): Nos, quotiescunque solecismos aut tale quid annotamus, non 
Apostolum pulsamus, ut malevoli criminantur, sed magis Apostoli assertores 
sumus, etc. According to him, the divine power of the word itself destroyed 
these apparent blemishes, or caused believers to overlook them. “ The opin- 
ion of these theologians manifestly was, that the external phenomena do not 
preclude the reality of the highest influences of divine grace.” Rudelbach, 
p. 42.* 

‘ Theodoret, who may be considered as the representative of this tendency, 
rejects both the fulse allegorical and the bare historical systems of interpreta- 
tion, Protheoria in Psalmos (ed. Schulze), T. i. p. 608, in Rudelbach, p. 86. 
(Be calls the latter a Jewish rather than Christian interpretation.) Comp. 
Minter, iber die antiochen. Schule, 1. c. and Meander, Church History, ii. 
p. 853. The hermeneutical principles of Theodore of Mopsuestia are here of 
special weight. See Neander, Dog. Hist. p. 288-5. [Meander, judging from 
Theodore’s general position, conjectured the value of his commentaries in 
this matter, “if more of them had come down to us.” The conjecture has 
been confirmed by the discovery of the commentaries. See the extracts as 
given by Jacobi, in the notes to Neander’s Hist. of Doctrines, in Ryland’s 
translation, as above. ] 

* Jt is remarkable that Augustine, on the one hand, understands all bibii- 
cal narratives in their strictly historical, literal sense; and, on the other, 
leaves ample scope for allegorical interpretation. Thus he takes much pains, 
De Civ. Dei xv. 27, to defend the account of the ark of Noah against mathe- 
matical and physical objections (he even supposes a miracle by which carni- 
vorous animals were changed into herbivorous); nevertheless, he thinks that 
all this had happened only ad prafigurandum ecclesiam, and represents the 
clean and unclean animals as types of Judaism and Paganism, etc. [Comp. 


* Thus Jerome and Chrysostom answered those who would put the epistle to Philemon 
out of the Canon, because it contained only human matters, who took umbrage at the 
éa12.6vn¢ which the apostle ordered (2 Tim. iv. 13), that employment in human affairs did 
no damage to divine things. See Neandez, Hist. Dogm. p, 284, 


r 
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also Davidson, 1. c. p. 138, where another specimen is given.] The passage 
De Genes. ad Litter. ab. init.: In libris aute;a omnibus sanctis intueri opor- 
tet, que ibi wterna intimentur, que facta narrentur, quae futura prenunticn- 
tur, que agenda precipiantur, has given rise to the doctrine of a fourfold 
sense of Scripture ; comp. with it De Util. Cred. 3: omnis igitur scriptura, qua 
testamentum vetus vocatur, diligenter eam nosse cupientibus quadrifariam 
traditur, secundum historiam, secundum etiologiam, secundum analogiam, 
secundum allegoriam; the further exposition of his views is given ibid. 
[ Davidson, 1]. c. p. 187]. According to Augustine, seven things are neces- 
sary to the right interpretation of Scripture, Doctr. Christ. ii, 7: timor, 
" pietas, scientia, fortitudo, consilium, purgatio cordis, supientia, But he who 
will perfectly interpret an author, must be animated by love to him, De Util. 
Cred. 6; Agendum enim tecum prius est, ut auctores ipsos non oderis, deinde 
ut ames, et hoc agendum quovis alio modo potius, quam exponendis eorum 
sententiis et literis. Propterea quia, si Virgilium odissemus, imo si non eum, 
priusquam intcllectus esset, majorum nostrorum commendatione diligeremus, 
nunquam nobis satisfieret de illis ejus questionibus innumerabilibus, quibus 
grammatici agitari et perturbari solent, nec audiremus libenter, qui cum ejus 
laude illas expediret, sed ei faveremus, qui per eas illum erasse ac delirasse 
conaretur ostendere. Nunc vero cum eas multi ac varie pro suo quisque 
captu aperire conentur, his potissimum plauditur, per quorum expositionem 
melior invenitur poéta, qui non solum nihil peccasse, sed nihil non laudabili- 
ter cecinisse ab eis etiam, qui illum non intelligunt, creditur...... Quantum 
erat, ut similem benevolentiam praberemus eis, per quos locutum esse Spiri- 
tum Sanctum tam diuturna vetustate firmatum est? Even misunderstanding 
of the Scriptures (according to Augustine) is not corrupting, so long as the 
regula caritatis is observed; one may err about a text without becoming a 
liar. He who, with good intent, though with wrong exegesis, is steering 
loosely towards the one end of edification (the love of God), is like him who 
rans to the goal across the fields instead of in the beaten road. Yet we must 
always try to set such an one right, lest he get into the way of wandering 
trom the true road, and so in the end run to perdition; De Doct. Christ. i. 36. 


§ 122. 
TRADITION AND THE CONTINUANCE OF INSPIRATION. 


The belief in the inspiration of the Scriptures neither excluded 
faith in an existing tradition, nor in a continuance of the inspira- 
tions of the Spirit. Not only transient visions, in which pious indi- 
viduals received divine instructions and disclosures,’ were compared 
to the revelations recorded in Scripture, but still more the continued 
illumination which the fathers enjoyed when assembled in council.’ 
But as the Scriptures were formed into a canon, so, too, in course 
of time it became necessary to lay down a canon, to which the eccle- 
siastical tradition, deve'oping itself on its own historical founcation, 
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might be made subject, so that every spirit need not be believed, 
Such an one was more definitely sketched by Vincens of Lerins, 
who laid down the three criteria of antiquitas (vetustas), wniversi- 
tas, and consensio, as marks of true ecclesiastical tradition ; and 
thus the quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditwm est 
was fixed as the canon of what had authority in the church.* 


* Comp. Mimscher, Handbuch, iii, p. 100: “ Such exalted views on inspi- 
ration can not appear strange to us, since they existed in an age when Chris- 
tians believed and recorded numerous divine revelations and inspirations still 
granted to holy men, and especially to monks.”—Such revelations, of course, | 
were supposed not to be contradictory either to Scripture, or to the tradition 
of the church. Thus the voice from heaven, which said to Augustine; “go 
sum, qui sum,’—and “tolle lege,” directed him to the Scriptures. Confes- 
sions, vill. 12. 

? The decisions of the councils were represented as decisions of the Holy 

Spirit (placuit Spiritui Sancto et nobis). Comp. the letter of Constantine to 
the church of Alexandria, Socrat, i. 9: "O yap toi¢ tptaxoalorg jpecev 
émtoxdrrowe, obdév Eotiv EtEpov, 7} TOU Oeod yvaun, wddAtoTd ye brov 7d 
dytov rvedpua ToLovTwy Kal THALKODTWY avdpdY dLavoiale eyKElpEvoY TiY 
Geiav BovAnow ésepwticev. The Emperor, indeed, spoke thus as a layman, 
But Pope Leo the Great expressed himself in the same way, and claimed in- 
spiration not only for councils (Ep. 114, 2, 145, 1), but also for emperors and 
imperial decretals (Ep. 162, 3. Ep. 148, 84, 1), even for himself (Ep. 16, and 
Serm, 25). Comp. Griesbach, Opuse. i. p. 21. Gregory the Great, too, 
declares that he ascribes to the first four Gicumenical Councils equal author- 
ity with the four gospels. Concerning the somewhat inconsistent opinions 
f Gregory of Nazianzum (Ep. ad Procop. 55), on the one hand, and of 
Augustine (De Bapt. contra Don. ii. c. 3), and Facundus of Hermiane 
(Defensio Trium Capitul. c. 7), on the other, see Meander, Church Hist. ii. 
177, and Hist. Dogm. 278, In accordance with his views on the relation 
of the Septuagint to the original Hebrew (§ 121), Augustine supposes that. 
the decisions of earlier councils were completed by those of later ones, with- 
out denying the inspiration of the former, since “the decision of councils only 
gives public sanction to that result which the development of the church had 
reached.” Inspiration accommodates itself to the wants of the time. Re- 
specting this “economy,” and its abuses, see Miinscher, 1, c. p. 156, ss. 

* Commonitorium, or Tractatus pro Catholic Fidei Antiquitate et Univer- 
sitate (composed in the year 433). Vincentius sets forth a twofold source 
of knowledge: 1. Divine legis auctoritas. 2. Ecclesiz catholic traditio. 
The latter is necessary on account of the different interpretations given to 
Scripture. The sensus ecclesiasticus is the only right one. Vincentius, like 
Augustine, also supposes that tradition may in a certain sense advance, so 
that an opinion, respecting which the church has not as yet pronounced a 
decision, is not to be considered heretical; but it may afterwards be con- 
demned as such, if it be found contrary to the more fully developed faith of 
the church. Thus many of the opinions of the earlier Fathers might be 
vindicated as archaisms [Baur, Dogmengesch. 159 sq., says that the notion 
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of tradition was already more methodically and definitely fixed than any 
‘other doctrine of the church. The canon of Vincens, he states, was brought 
forward in relation to the Augustinian predestination—the latter could not 
stand this test. This canon was mechanical, allowing no room for progress, 
and it also contradicted the principle of the sufficiency of the Scriptures.] 


2. THE DOCTRINE CONCERNING GOD. 
§ 123, 
THE BEING OF GOD. 


The prevailing tendency to dialectic demonstrations led to the 
attempt to prove, in a logical way, the existence of God, which the 
Christian faith had received as an uncontested axiom.’ In the 
writings of some of the fathers, both of the preceding and present 
periods, e. g., Athanasius and Gregory of Nazianzum, we meet with 
what may be called the physico-theological argument, if we under- 
stand by it an argument drawn from the beauty and wisdom dis- 
played in nature, which is always calculated to promote practical 
piety. But both these writers mistrusted a merely objective proof, 
and showed that a pure and pious mind would best find and know 
God The cosmological proof propounded by Diodorus of Tarsus,’ 
and the ontological argument of Augustine and Botthius,* lay claim 

‘to a higher degree of logical precision and objective certainty. The 
former argument was based upon the principle that there must be a 
sufficient ground for every thing. Augustine and Boéthius inferred 
the existence of God from the existence of general ideas—a proof 
which was more fully developed in the next period by Anselm. 


1 Even Arnobius considered this belief to be an axiom, and thought it 
quite as dangerous to attempt to prove the existence of God as to deny it; 
Adv, Gent. i. c. 33: Quisquamne est hominum, qui non cum principis notione 
diem nativitatis intraverit? cui non sit ingenitam, non affixum, imo ipsis 
peene in genitalibus matris non impressum, non insitum, esse regem ac domi- 
num cunctorum quecunque sunt moderatorem ? 

? Athanasius, Adv. Gent. i. p. 3, ss. (like Theophilus of Antioch, comp. 
§ 35, note 1), starts with the idea, that none but a pure and sinless soul can 
see God (Matt. v. 8). He too compares the heart of man to a mirror. But 
‘as it became sullied by sin, God revealed himself by means of his creation, 
and when this proved no longer sufficient, by the prophets, and, lastly, by 
the Logos: —Gregory of Nazianzum argues in a similar way; he infers the 
existence of the Creator from his works, as the sight of a lyre reminds us 
both of him who made it, and of him who plays it; Orat. xxviii. 6, p. 499 ; 
comp. Orat, xxviii. 16, p. 507, 508; Orat. xiv. 33, p. 281. He too appeals 
to Matth. v. 8. “Rise from thy low condition by thy conversation, by purity 
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of heart unite thysclf to the pure. Wilt thou become a divine, and worthy 
of the Godhead? Then keep God’s commandments, and walk according to 
his precepts, for the act is the first step to knowledge.” Ullmann, p. 317.— 
Augustine also propounds in an eloquent manner, and in the form of a 
prayer, what is commonly called the physico-theological argument (Conf. x, 
6): Sed ct cwlum et terra et omnia, que in eis sunt, ecce undique mibi 
dicunt, ut te amem, nec cessant dicere omnibus, ut sint inexcusabiles, ete. 
Ambrose, Basil the Great, Chrysostom, and others, express themselves in 
much the same manner. 

* Diodorus kata eivapuévng in Phot. Bibl. Cod. 223, p. 209,b. The 
world is subject to change. But this change presupposes something constant 
at its foundation; the variety of creatures points to a creative unity; for 
change itself is a condition which has had a commencement: Ei dé tug 
adyévytoy Aéyot adtTe&v Thy tporiy, TO mdvtTwyv addvvaterepov eiodyet* 
tpor yap md0og gotiv dpyouevoy, Kat ove av Tig eltoe TpoTy dvapyov" 
Kal ovvT6pwe siteiv, THY oToryelwy Kat THY && avTdv Gawy Te Kal owpd- 
TWY 7 mavaegeg TPOTH, Kat TAY OYNUdTHY Kal YpwudTwY Kal TOY GAdwy 
Tovorgrav q TroukiAn dtapopa povovoty) genie apinos PATE dyévyqtov 
yore adréparoy vopigesv Tov KéopLoY, HAT’ av drpovdntov, Gedy dé avToic 
Kal TO ev eivae Tapacyouevov caddis eldévae kal ddtoTdxTwe eniotacbat. 

* August. De Lib. Arbitr. lib. ii, c, 83-15. There are general ideas, which 
have for every one the same objective validity; and are not (like the percep- 
tions of sense) different and conditioned by the subjective apprehension, 
Among these are the mathematical truths, as 3+ 7=10; here, too, belongs 
the higher metaphysical truth—truth in itself, ¢. ¢, wisdom (veritas, sapien- 
tia). The absolute truth, however, which is necessarily demanded by the 
human mind, is God himself. [He asserts that. man is composed of exist- 
ence, life, and thinking, and shows that the last is the most excellent; hence . 
he infers that that by which thinking is regulated, and which, therefore, must 
be superior to thinking itself, is the summum bonum, He finds this summum 
bonum in those general laws which every thinking person must acknowledge, 
and according to which he must form his opinion respecting thinking itself. 
The sum total of these laws or rules is called truth or wisdom (veritas, 
sapientia). The absolute is, therefore, equal to truth itself. God is truth. 
lila veritatis et sapientiz pulcritudo, tantum adsit perpetua voluntas fruendi, 
nec multitudine audientium constipate secludit venientes, nec peragitur tem- 
pore, nee migrat locis, nec nocte intercipitur, nec umbra intercluditur, nec 
sensibus corporis subjacet. De toto mundo ad se conversis qui diligunt ean 
omnibus proxim’ est, omnibus sempiterna; nullo loco est, nusquam deest; 
foris admonit, inter docet; cernentes se commutat omnes in melius, a nullo 
in deterius commutatur; nullus de illa judicat, nullus sine illa judicat bene. 
Ac per hoc eam manifestum est mentibus nostris, quae ab ipsa una fiant sin- 
gule sapientes, et non de ipsa, sed per ipsam de ceteris judices, sine dubita- 
tione esse potiorem. Tu autem concesseras, si quid supra mentes nostras 
esse monstrarem, Deum te esse confessurum, st adhuc nihil esset superius. 
Si enim aliquid est excellentius, ille potius Deus est: si autem non est, gam 
ipsa veritas Deus est, jSive ergo illud sit, sive non sit, Deum tamen esse 
negare non poteris, Comp. Ritter, Christl. Phil. i, 407-411.]—Boéthius 
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expresses himself still more definitely, De Consol. Phil. v. Prosa 10 ; he shows 
that empirical observation and the perception of the imperfect Tend neces: 
sarily to the idea of perfection and its reality in God: Omne enim, quod im. 
perfectum esse dicitur, id diminutione perfecti imperfectum esse perhibitur. 
Quo fit, ut si in quolibct genere imperfectum quid esse videatur, in eo per 
fectam quoque aliquid esse necesse sit. Etenim perfectione sublata, unde 
illud quod imperfectum perhibetur extiterit, ne fingi quidem potest. Neque 
a diminutis inconsummatisque natura rerum cepit exordium, sed ab integris 
absolutisque proccdens, in hae extrema atque effeeta dilabitur. Quod si.... 
‘est quadam boni fragilis imperfecta felicitas, esse aliquam solidam perfectam- 
que non potest dubitari....Deum rerum omnium principum bonum esse, 
communis humanorum conceptio probat animorum, Nam cum nihil Deo 
melius excogitari queat, id quo melius nihil est, bonum esse quis dubitet? ita 
vero bonum esse Deum ratio demonstrat, ut perfectum quoque in co bonum 
esse convincat. Nam ni tale sit, rerum omnium princeps esse non potcrit. 
eee Quare ne in infinitum ratio procedat, confitendum esse sammum Deum 
summi perfectique boni esse -plenissimum. Compare Schleiermacher Gesch- 
ichte der Philosophie, p. 166: “Augustine is said to have given the first 
proof of the existence of God. But we are not to understand this in an 
objectionable manner, as though he would demonstrate this in an objective 
way ; he only desires to show that the idea of God is at the foundation of alt 
human thought.”—Gregory the Great also reasons in a similar way; Moral. 
xv. c. 46; comp. Lau, p. 347. 

[ Baur, Dogmengesch, 162: Axgustine went into the most profound spec- 
ulation about the nature of God. On the one hand he viewed God in such | 
an abstract and ‘negative way, that he must appear to be wholly indefinable, 
and we could only say what he is not (De Trin. v. 2); on the other hand, he 
held fast to the two most essential ideas about God, viz., that he is the essen. 
tia (De Trin. v. 3), the immanent being of all being, and the bonum incom. 
municabile. To remove all finite conceptions, he defines the knowledge of 
God as an absolute identity with itsclf, as the immediate vision of that which 
is eternally present (De Civ. Dei,.xi. 10, 21; xii. 17)—The peculiarity of 
the Augustinian proof of the being of God consists in this, that he starts from 
thinking (thought) itself, not from thought with any defiuite contents, and 
not from the idea of God, but from thought as such. All subjective thought 
presupposes objective truth. Thought itself involves the idea of God. His 
argument is an analysis of thought itself, and not an inference from the im- 
perfect to the perfect.] 


< § 124 
THE NATURE OF GOD. 
The definitions of orthodox theologians respecting the Trinity had 


this peculiarity, that, on th» one hand, they were based on the sup- 
position that God may be known by means of his revelation, and, on 
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the other, implied thaf the contents of that same revelation, aa 
unfolded by the church in definite conceptions, are a mystery. These 
theologians, therefore, took no offense at the contradiction involved 
in such definitions, but found it quite natural that the understand- 
ing should here come short. The Arians, on the contrary, in ac- 
cordance with their more rationalistic system, particularly as carried 
out to all its logical consequences by Hunomius, demanded the pos- 
sibility of a complete knowledge of God.—Thongh the ideas con- 
cerning the divine Being, and the doctrinal definitions of the church, 
were still mixed up with much that savored of anthropomorphism,’ 
yet the speculative tendency of the most eminent theologians ef the 
present period kept them on an elevation, where they avoided all 
gross representations of the Godhead. Thus Athanasius taught 
that God is above all essence ; Augustine doubted whether it would 
be proper to call God a substance.’ Gregory of Naxianzwm, on the 
other hand, showed that it is not sufficient merely to deny the sen- 
suous.. The gross and carnal notions of the Audians concerning 
God met with little approval,® while the Wonophysites, by blending 
the divine and the human, promoted anthropomorphism under the 
mask of Christian orthodoxy." 


* According to Socrat. iv. 7, Hunoméus maintained that God knows no 
more about his nature than we do. It docs not follow (he further main- 
tained) that because the minds of some are impaired by sin, that the same is 
true in reference to all. The natural man indeed does not possess the knowl- 
edge in question; but what is the use of a revelation which reveals nothing ? 
Christ has opened unto us a way to the perfect knowledge of God. He is 
the door, viz. to this knowledge. Eunomius attached the greatest impor- 
tance to the theoretical, didactic part of Christianity, and supposed its very 
essence to consist in the dxpiBera THY doypdtwv, Comp. the refutations of 
Gregory of Nazianzum, Gregory of Nyssa, and of Basil. The latter reminds 
him (Ep. 16) of the impossibility of explaining the nature of God, since he 
can not explain the nature even of an ant! Accused on the orthodox side 
of transforming theology into technology, the Arian Philostorgéus, on the 
contrary, thought it praiseworthy that Eunomius had abandoned the doctrine 
of the incomprehensibility of God, which Arius himself defended. Hist. 
Eccles. x. 2, 38, This last statement also favors the conclusion, that the 
accusations of his opponents were something more than their own inferences 
from his doctrines, as Gicseler, Dogmengesch. p. 303, seems to assert. Comp. 
Neander, Hist. Dogm. 311, and his Chrysostom, i. 355. lose, Gesch, d. 
Lehre des Eunomius, Kiel, 1833, p. 36 sq., Ullmann’s Greg. p. 318 sq: 

* Examples are given by Minscher, ed. by von Célln, i. p. 136. [Athanas. 
De Deeret. Syn. Nic. c. 11. Cyril, Catech. iv. 5. August. Ep, 178. 14, 18, 
De Divers. Queest. 20.] Comp. also Lact, Inst. vii. 21, where he calls the 
Holy Spirit purus ac ‘iquidus, and in aque modum fluidus. 

* Athan, Contra Gent. p. 3: ’Eméxecva: tig obaiac, brepototoc, Aug 
De Trin, v. 2, vii. 5, prefers the use of the word essentia to substantia, COUP. 
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de Civ. Dei xii, 2, though he himself (Ep. 177, 4), speaks of Go as substan- 
tialiter ubique diffusus.* Comp. Boethius De Trin. c. 4: Nan quum dicimus: 
Deus, substantiam quidem significare videmir, sed eam, que sit ultra sub- 
stantiam, Augustinc’s writings, however, contain many profound thoughts 
relative to the knowledge of God. But every thing he says shows how much 
he felt the insufficiency of language to express the nature of God; De Doctr. 
Christ. i.e. 6: Imo vero me nihil aliud quam dicere voluisse scntio. Si 
autem dixi, non est quod dicere volui. Hoc unde scio, nisi quia Deus ineffa- 
bilis est: quod autem a me dictum est, si ineffabile essct, dictum non esset. 
Ac per hoc ne ineffabilis quidem dicendus est Deus, quia et hoc cum dicitur, 
aliquid dicitur. Et fit nescio que pugna verborum, quoniam si illud est 
ineffabile, quod dici non potest, non est ineffabile quod vel ineffabile dici 
potest. Quae pugna verborum silentio cavenda potius quam voce pacanda 
est. Et tamen Deus, cum de illo nihil digne dici pessit, admisit humana 
vocis obseqnium et verbis nostris in laude sua gaudere nos voluit. Nam inde 
est quod et dicitur Deus.—On this account he, as well as Tertullian (§ 38, 
note 3), assigns to anthropomorphism its proper position, De Vera Rel. 50: 
Habet enim omnis lingua sua quaedam propria genera Jocutionum, que cum 
in aliam linguam transferuntur, videntur absurda; and the subsequent part of 
the passage; De Genesi c, 17: Omnes, qui spiritaliter intelligunt scripturas, 
non membra corporea per ista nomina, sed spiritales potentias accipere didi- 
cerunt, sicut galeas et scutuin et gladium et alia multa—But he prefers this 
anthropomorphism, which forms an idea of God from corporeal and spiritual 
analogies, though it may be erroncons, tv the purely imaginary speculations 
of a conceited idealism, De Trinit. Lib. i. ab init. It is not we that know 
God, but God who makes himself known to us, De Vera Rel. c. 48: Omnia, 
qu de hac luce mentis a me dicta sunt, nulla quam eadem luce manifesta 
sunt. Per hane enim intelligo vera esse que dicta sunt, et hac me intelligere 
per hance rursus intelligo.—The same spirit is expressed in the beautiful pas- 
sage from the (spurious) Solilog. Anima c. 81: Qualiter cognovi te? Cog- 
novi te in te; cognovi te non sicut tibi es, sed certe sicut mihi es, et nor 
sine te, sed in te, quia tn es lux, que illuminasti me. Sicut enim tibi es, soli 
tibi cognitus es; sicut mihi cs, secundum gratiam tuam et mibi cognitus es, 
...Cognovi enim te, quoniam Deus meus es tu (comp. Cyril of Jerusalem 
below, § 127, note 1).—According to Gregory the Great, Mor, xx. c. 82, our 
knowledge of God does not correspond to his nature. But it is not on that 
account false; we now see him in image. Thus none can look steadfastly 
into the sun when it rises; but from the mountains it shines upon we per- 
ceive that it is rising, comp. Lau, p. 348, ss. 

* Orat. xxviii. 7-10, p. 500 sqq. in Ullmann, p. 530, The negative 
knowledge of God is of no more use than to be told that twice five are 
neither 2, nor 3, nor 4, nor 5, nor 20, nor 40, without being told that it is 
10.—Gregory thinks that the words 6 dv and 8ed¢ are, comparatively speak- 
ing, the best expressions to denote the divine being; but gives the prefer- 
ence to the name 6 dy, partly because God applied it to himself (Ex, iii, 14), 


* The (Pseudo-) Dionysius the Areopagite (De Divinis Nominibus) goes still further, 
having no hesitation in saying that God, because elevated above all being, is rd ui dy, 
[Comp. Baur, Dogmengesch. 161. Hipler, Dionys, Regensb. 1861. Darras, St. Denys, 
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partly because it is more significant. For the term Oed¢ 1s a derivative, and 
to be uniderstood relatively (like the name Lord); but the appellation 6 oy 
is in every respect independent, and belongs to none but God. Orat. xxx. 
17 and 18, p. 552, 553. Ullmann, p. 324, note. 

° Comp. above § 106, note 5. 

* Comp. what is said respecting Theopaschitism, § 102, note 3 


§ 125, 
THE UNITY OF GOD. 


Polytheism and Gnosticism having been defeated, it was of less 
importance in the present period, than in the preceding, to defend 
the unity of God. The dualism of the Manicheans alone called for 
a defense of Monotheism against those. outside of the church.’ The 
deiinitions respecting the Trinity, moreover, made it necessary that 
the church should distinctly declare that the doctrine of the Trinity 
does not exclude that of the unity of God’ In treating of this 
subject, theologians used much the same language as those of the 
former period.’ 


> Athanasius Contra Gent. p. 6, combated the dualism of the Gnosties, 
In opposition to the Manicheans, Titus of Bostra (Contra Manich, lib. i. in 
Basnagit Mon. t. 1. p. 63, ss.),* Didymus of Alexandria (ibid. p. 204, 205), 
Gregory of Nyssa (contra Manich. Syllogismi x. Opp. iii. p. 180), Cyril of 
Jerusalem (Cat. vi. 20, p. 92 [94]), and Augustine in his polemical writings, 
defended the doctrine of one Divine being. These objections, however, did 
not make the desired impression upon the Manichees, since they really held 
that only the good being, the ground of all, was God; comp, Gieseler, 
Dogmengesch, 302. 
> Comp. ¢. g. the Symbolum Athanasianum, § 97: et tamen non sunt tres 
Dii, etc. On the controversy with the Tritheites and Tetratheites, see § 96. 
* EB. g. Lact. i. 3. Arnod. lib. ii. Rufin, Expos. p. 18: Quod autem dici- 
mus, Orientis ecclesias tradere unum Deum, patrem omnipotentem et unum 
Dominum, hoc modo intelligendum est, unum non numero dici, sed universi- 
tate. Verbi gratia: si quis enim dicit unum hominem, aut unum equum, 
hic unum pro numero posuit; potest enim et alius homo esse et tertius, vel 
equus. Ubi autem secundus vel tertins non potest jungi, unus si Cicatur, non 
numeri, sed universitatis est nomen. Ut sie.c. dicanus unum solem, bic 
unus ita dicitur, ut alius vel tertius addi non possit: unus est enim sol, 
-Multo magis ergo Deus cum unus dicitur, unus non numeri, sed universitatis 
vocabulo notatur, ¢. e., quia propterea unus dicatur, quod alius non sit. 


* [Titi Bosir. quae ex Opere contra Manich, edito in codice Hamburgensi servata sunt 
grace ed. P. Ant. de Lagarde, Berol, 1854.—The same work, libri quatuor syriace, alsa 
edited by Lagarde, Berol, 1859.} 
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§ 126. 


THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 


Several theologians, e. g., Gregory of Nazianzum, Cyril of Jerus 
salem, and others, maintained that what we call the attributes of God, 
are only expressions by which we designate his relation to the world, 
and that these predicates are either negative or figurative’ But 
Augustine proved, in a very acute manner, that the attributes of 
God can not be separated from his nature as contingent phenomena.” 
Other theologians of the present period were equally cautious in 
defining particular attributes, e. g., those of omniscience and omni- 
presence.” Some endeavored to refine the idea of the retributive 
justice of God, and to defend it against the charge of arbitrariness ;* 
while others again sought to reconcile the omniscience of God, and 
consequently his foreknowledge, with human liberty. 


* Gregory says, Orat. vi. 12, p. 187: “There can be no antagonism in the 
Godhead, because it would destroy its very nature; the Godhead, on the 
contrary, is in such perfect harmony not only with itself, but also with other 
beings, that some of the names of God have a particular reference to this 
agreement. Thus he is called ‘peace and love” Among the attributes of 
of God he assigns (next to his eternity and infinity) the first place to love, 
see Ullmann, p. 333.— Cyril of Jerusalem maintains that our ideas of God, 
and the attributes which we ascribe to him, are not adequate to his nature, 
Cat. vi. 2, p. 87 (Oxon. 78): Aéyouev yap oby boa dei Trepl Deby (udvH yap 
abT@ TavTa yvapiua), GAA’ boa hpetépa dobévera Baotdoat dvvatat, Od 
yap 76, ti.éote Osd¢, &EqyotpusOa GAN’ Ste 7d axprBeo meEph abtod ov« oida- 
per, pet’ ebyvapootyyc buodoyotper év toi¢ yap Tept Oeod peyadAn yrwore, 
76 Ti dyvwoiav duodoysiv (comp. also the subsequent part of the passage), 
Arnobius Adv. Gentes, iii, 19, protests very strongly against all predicating 
of attributes: Quis enim Deum dixerit fortem, constantem, frugi, sapientem 4 
quis probum? quis sobrium? quis immo aliquid nosse? quis intelligere? quis 
providere? quis ad fines officiorum certus actionum suarum decreta dirigen- 
tem? Humana sunt hec bona, et ex oppositione vitiorum existimationem 
meruerunt habere laudabilem. Quis est autem tam obtusi pectoris, tam 
bruti, qui humanis bonis Deum esse dicat magnum? aut ideo nominis majes- 
tate precellere, quod vitiorum careat feeditate? Quidquid de Deo dixeris, 
quidquid tacite mentis cogitatione conceperis, in humanum transit et cor- 
rumpitur sensum; nec habet propriz significationis notam, quod nostris 
dicitur verbis, atque ad negotia humana compositis. Unus est hominis intel- 
lectus de Dei natura certissimus, si scias et sentias, nihil de illo posse mortali 
oratione depromi. 

® De Civ. Dei xi. 10: Propter hoc itaque natura dicitur simplex, cui non 
sit aliquid habere, quod vel possit amittere ; vel aliud sit habens, aliud quod 
habet; sicut vas aliquem liquorem, aut corpus colorem, aut aér lucem siva 
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fervorem, aut anima sapientiam. Nihil enim horum est id. quod habet: nam 
neque vas liquor est, nec corpus color, nec aér lux sive fervor, neque anima 
sapientia est. Hine est, quod etiam privari possunt rebus quas habent, et in 
alios habitus vel qualitates verti atque mutari, ut et vas evacuetur humore 
quo plenum est, et corpus decoloretur, et aér tenebrescat, et anima desipiat, 
etc. (This reasoning is identical with the proposition of Schletermacher, that 
in that which is absolute the subject and the predicate are one and the same 
thing; see his work, Geschichte der Philosophie, p. 166.) Comp. DBoéthius 
De Trin. 4: Deus vero hoc ipsum, quod est, Deus est; nibil enim aliud est, 
nisi quod est, ac per hoc ipsum Deus est. Gregory the Great treats of the 
attributes of God in the same manner, comp. Lau, p. 350, ss. 

®* God does not know things, because they are, but things are, because he 
knows them, Aug. |. c.: Ex quo occurrit animo quiddam mirum, sed tamen 
verum, quod iste mundus nobis notus esse non posset, nisi esset: Deo autem 
nisi notus esset, esse non posset. Arnodius had already taught (i. 31), that 
God is cause, place, and space (prima causa, locus et spatium rerum). So, 
too, Augustine says, loc. cit. qu. 20: Deus non alicubi est; quid enim alicubi 
est, continetur loco, quid loco continetur, corpus est. Non igitur alicubi est, 
et tamen quia est et in loco non est, in illo sunt potius omnia, quam ipse 
alicubi, Ile also excluded not only the idea of place, but (in reference to the 
eternity of God) that of succession of time, Conf. ix. 10.2: Fuisse et futurum 
esse non est in vita divina, sed esse solum, quoniam eterna est. Nam fuisse 
et futurum esse non est eternum, Comp. de Civ. Dei xi. 5—He also rejected 
the notion of Origen (condemned by Justinian) that God had created only as 
many beings ashe could see to; De Civ. Dei xii. 18. 

* Lactantius wrote a separate treatise: De Ira Dei (Inst. lib. v.) on this 
subject. His principal argument is the following: If God could not hate, he 
could not love; since he loves good, he must hate evil, and bestow good 
upon those whom he loves, evil upon those whom he hates. Comp. Augus- 
tine, de Vera Rel. c. 15: Justa vindicta peccati plus tamen clementiee Domini. 
quam severitatis ostendit. Ita enim nobis sic adetur a corporis voluptatibus 
ad zternam essentiam veritatis amorem nostrum oportere converti. Et est 
- justitize pulchritudo cum benignitatis gratia concordans, ut, quoniam bono- 
rum inferiorum dulcedine decepti sumus, amaritudine pceenarum erudiamur. 
De Civ. Dei i. 9, and elsewhere. 

* Chrys, in Ep. ad Eph, Hom, i. (on ch. i. 5), distinguishes in this respect 
between an antecedent (0éAnua mponyovmevor), and a subsequent will (0éAnua 
debtepov). According to the former (7d opodpiv OéAnua, OéAnwa Evdoniac), 
all ave to be saved, according to the latter sinners must be punished. Comp. 
the section on Predestination. [August. De Civ. Dei v. ¢, 9, de Lib. Arbitr. 
ili.c. 4. Boéthius De Cons, Phil. v.] 


§ 127. 
CREATION, 


After the idea of generation from the essence of the Father was 
applied to the Son of God alone, and employed to denote the differ. 
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ence between him and the other persons of the Trinity on the one 
hand, and between him and all created beings on the other, the idea 
of creation was limited by a more precise definition. The views of 
Origen-were combated by Methodius,’ and rejected by the chief sup- 
porters of orthodoxy, viz., Athanasius and Augustine? The figura- 
tive interpretation of the narrative of the fall fell into disrepute 
along with the allegorical system of interpretation. It became the 
more necessary to abide by the historical view of the Mosaic account, 
inasmuch as it forms the basis of the history of the fall, and its 
objective historical reality was the foundation of the Augustinian 
theology. But Augustine endeavored, even here, to spiritualize the 
literal as much as possible, and to blend it with the allegorical.’ 
The dualistic theory of emanation held by the Manicheans and 
Priscillianists was still in conflict with the doctrine of a creation 
out of nothing.* 


* Tn his work rep) yevg7dv' Extracts from it are given by Photius Bibl. 
cod. 235, p. 301. 

? Athan, Contra Avian. Orat. ii, (Opp. T. i. p. 836). Augustine endeav- 
ored to remove the idea of time from the notion of God, and to save the 
doctrine that the creation had a beginning in time, by representing God as the 
author of time. Conf. xi. 10, ss. c. 13 :....Qua tempora: fuissent, que abs 
te condita non essent? Aut quomodo preterirent, si nunquam fuissent? 
Cum ergo sis operator omnium temporum, si fuit aliquod tempus, antequam 
feceras celum et terram, cur dicitur, quod ab opere cessabas? Id ipsum 
enim tempus tu feceras, nec przeterire potuerunt tempora, antequam faceres 
tempora. Si autem ante cclum et terram nullum erat tempus, cur queritur, 
quid tune facicbas? Non enim erat tunc, ubi non erat tempus. Vee tu tem- 
pore tempora proecedis ; alioquin non omnia tempora preecederes, Sed pre- 
cedis omnia preeterita celsitudine semper preesentis eternitatis, et superas 
omnia futura, quia illa futura sunt, et cum venerint, preterita erunt; tu 
autem idem ipse es, et anni tui non deficiunt.*—Cf de Civ. Dei vii. 80: xi. 
4-6: xii, 15-17. 

’ Thus he said, in reference to the six days: Qui dies cujusmodi sint, aut 
perdifficile nobis, aut etiam impossibile est cogitare, quanto magis dicere; De 
Civ. Dei xi. 6. Concerning the seventh day (ibid. 8), his views are very 
neatly those of Origen: Cum vero in die septimo requievit Deus ab omnibus 
operibus suis et sanctificavit eum, nequaquam est accipiendum pueriliter, 
tamquam Deus laboraverit operando, qui dixit et facta sunt, verbo intelligi- 
bili et sempiterno, non sonabili et temporali. Sed requies Dei requiem signi- 
ficat eorum, qui requiescunt in Deo, sicut letitia domus letitiam significat 


* “A confounding of the antagonism of the ideal and the real with that of the universal and 
particular, is the reason why in the above we neither have creation in time clearly enounced, 
nor yet the difference from (contrast with) the emanation theory distinctly brought out. vs 1% 
make Augustine consistent, we must distinguish the eternal being of ideas in the divine intelli« 
gence, from that act of God by which they become productive. The former is then their ideah 
the latter their real side,” ete. Schleiermacher, Gesch. der Phil. i. p. 167. 
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eorum, qui latantur in domo, etiamsi non eos domus ipsa, sed alia res aliqua 
leetos facit, etc. On the system of chronology, comp. xii. 10, On the whole, 
sce Bindemann’s Augustine, ii. 425 sq. 

* Baur, Manicheisches Religionssystem, p. 42, ss.: “ The Manichean sys- 
tem acknowledges no creation, properly speaking, but only a mixture, by 
means of which the two opposite principles so pervade each other, that their 
product is the existing system of the world, which partakes of the nature of 
both.” Comp. the statements of the Manichean Felix, which are there given. 
On the Priscillianists, see Orosii Commonitor. ad August. Meander, Church 
Hist. ii. 8, p. 710-718. Baumgarten-Crusius, Compend. i. p. 111. [@ieseler, 
i. § 86. J. M. Mandernach, Gesch. des Priscillianismus, Trier. 1851.] 


§ 128. 


THE RELATION OF THE DOCTRINE OF CREATION TO THE DOCTRINE 
OF THE TRINITY. 


After the distinguishing characteristics of each of the persons of 
the Trinity had been more precisely defined (§ 95), the question 
arose among the theologians, to which of the persons the work of 
creation was to be assigned? While in the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed, God the Father was simply and solely declared to be creator 
‘of the world, in the Nicene Creed the Son was said to have part in 
the creation, and the council of Constantinople asserted the same 
with regard to the Holy Ghost... Gregory of Nazianzwm maintain- 
ed, in accordance with other theologians of this period, that the 
work of creation had been brought about by the Son, and com- 
pleted by the Holy Ghost.* Following Augustine, the Western 
divines regarded creation as an act of the Triune God.*’ 


* Symb. Ap.: Credo in Deum Patrem omnipotentem, creatorem cceli et 
terre, Comp, what Rufinus says on this passage: he shows that all things 
are created through the Son. The Nicene Crecd calls the Father tavtoxpd- 
Topa TdvTwy dpatay Te Kat dopdtwy troinT HY, but says in reference to the 
Son: dv’ ob ta mdvta eyéveto, Td Te év TH Ovpave Kal Ta év TH yG. The 
symbol of Constantinople calls the Holy Spirit 76 Gworocowy, 

* Orat. xxxviii. 9, p. 668:......Kat Td évvdnua épyov AY, Adyw ovuTAn- 
Oovpevoyv Kat TVEvpwaTe TeAELovpevor, He calls the Son also teyvityg Adyoge 
Comp. Ullmann, p. 490. 

* Thus Fulgentius of Ruspe De Trin. c, 8, and others. 


§ 129, 


DESIGN OF THE UNIVERSE.—PROVIDENCE.—PRESERVATION AND’ 
GOVERNMENT OF THE WORLD. 


That creation was not for the sake of God,’ but of man, was 
maintained as a doctrine and rhetorically set forth.” In opposition 
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to a mechanical view of tne universe, the profound Augustine 
directed attention to the connection subsisting between creation 
and preservation.’ Special care was bestowed during the present 
period upon the doctrine of providence, on which Chrysostom and 
Theodoret in the East. and Salvian in the West, composed separate 
treatises." They took special pains to show, in accordance with the 
spirit of Christianity, that the providence of God extends to particu- 
lars. Jerome, however, did not agree with them, and, thinking it 
derogatory to the Divine Being to exercise such special care respect- 
ing the lower creation, maintained that God concerns himself only 
about the genus, but not about the species.” He thus prepared the 
way for the distinction made by the African bishop Junilius (who 
lived about the middle of the sixth century), between gubernatio 
generalis and gubernatio specialis,? which, though justifiable from 
the theological standpoint, yet, when’ mechanically understood, waa 
prejudicial to the idea of God as a living God. 


? Thus Augustine maintained, De Vera Rel. 15, that the angels in serving 
God do not profit him, but themselves. Deus enim bono alterius non indiget, 
quoniam a se ipso est. : 

2 Nemesius de Nat. Hom. i. p. 30, ss. (ed. Oxon. 1671): ’Anéderzev ody 
6 Adyog tiv THY puTéy yéveory ph dv Eavtiy, dad’ ele tpopiy Kad obora- 
ow Tév dvOpdrwr Kai TOY dAAwy Gow yeyevnuévyyv; and in reference to 
the animals he says, p. 34: xowvq d& mdvta npdg bepate(av dvOpdnuy 
ovvtedety répuxe, Kal Ta wi TAIG dAAaLC Ypelate xphoa. In support of 
his views he adduces the example of useful domestic animals, and observes 
with regard to noxious animals, that they were not so prior to the fall, and 
that man possesses even now means sufficient to subdue them.—Comp. Chrys. 
Hom. mpo¢ tob¢ katadeiavtag tiv ExxAnoiav (Opp. T. vi. p. 272. Ed. 
Bauermeister, p. 8): "Havoc dvéterre bia o8, nal oedjvy tiv vinta éportioe, 
kal moxtdoc dotépwv avéAapape yopic: Etvevoay dvepnot dtd of, Edpapov 
rorapot: ontpuata eBAdotnoay did a8, Kal Pita aveddOn, Kal Tijc dboEws 
6 dpduos tiv oixelay érfpynoe TdeLv, Kal hpépa Epdvy Kal vdS rapijAe, Kar 
‘tabta ndvra yéyove dea oé But Chrysostom also teaches that God created 
‘the world 6” dya0érnta pévnv, De Prov. i. T. iv. p. 142. Comp. Aug. de 
Div. Quaest. 28 (Opp. T. vi.). Gregor. Nyss. Or. Catech. c. 5; de Hominis 
‘Opificio c. 2, Lact. Inst. vii. 4. 

* His general views on the subject may be seen in De Morib. Eccles. Cath. 
ce. 6: Nullum enim arbitror aliquo religionis nomine teneri, qui non saltem 
animis nostris divina providentia consuli existimet.—He then objects particu- 
larly to the popular notion of a master-builder whose work continues to exist, 
though he himself withdraws. Tbe world would at once cease to exist, if 
God were to deprive it of his presence; De Genesi ad Litt. iv. c. 12; Enchi- 
rid. ad Lanrent. c. 27. He defends himself against the charge of pantheism, 
De Civ. Dei vii. 80; Sic itaque administrat omnia, que creavit, ut etiam 
ipsa proprios exercere et agere motus sinat. Quamvis enim nihil esse poss 
sint sine ipso, non sunt quod ipse. “Zhe world exists not apart trom God, 
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every thing is in God; this, however, is not to be understood as if God were 
space itself, but in a manner purely dynamic;” Schleiermacher, Geschichte 
der Philosophie, p. 168. Gregory of Nazianzum uses similar language, Orat. 
Avi. 5, p. 302, see Ullmann, p. 491. 

* Chrys. 3 books de Fato et Providentia.— Theodoret, 10 orations rept Tij¢ 
Geiac tpovoiac.—Salvianus De Gubernatione Dei sive de Prov. Comp. also 
Nemesius de Natura Hominis (7p? picewe avOparrov), c. 42, 8s. 

* This is indirectly proved by Arnob. Adv. Gent. iv. 10, p. 142 (viz., is 
opposition to polytheism): Cur enim Deus presit melli uni tantummodo, non 
presit cucurbitis, rapis, non cunila, nasturtio, non ficis, betaceis, caulibus? 
Cur sola meruerint ossa tutelam, non merucrint ungues, pili, ceeteraque alia, 
que locis posita in obscuris et verecundioribus partibus, et sunt casibus 
obnoxia plurimis, et curam magis deorum, diligentiamque desidcrant. A 
direct proof is given by Wemeszus, ]. c. c. 44, p. 383: Ildvta yap iprntat 
Tov Osod OeAtuatoc Kar évtedOev dpderat THY dSrapoviy Kal owrnpiar. 
“Ore 62 Kal 4 TOY dropev Kad renAnOvopévwr trdctacg Tpovolac earl 
OextiKh, OijAov Ek THY GOwY THY apyatc TLoL Kar HyELoviatc OLotKovpérwr, 
ov ToAAG eldn Kal yap wéAtooa Kar popes Kal Ta TAEioTa TEV OVVAYE- 
Aalopévwy O76 tow iyeuooe TéTaKTAL, Oi¢ aKkoAovOEt TeLOdueva, Neme- 
sius, however, makes a distinction between ercation and providence, and gives 
a definition of the latter, c. 42, p. 308: O0 yap tabré éort mpdvora Kat 
xtiow: KTicewo péev yap TO KaAGe Tolfoat Ta ylvouEva Tpovoiacg dé Td 
KaAGG EripedAnOjvar THY yevowévwv; and c. 43, p. 315: Dpdvora totvuv 
éoriv && Ocod ele ta bvtTa yevouévn errpédgar OpigovTar d& Kal obTw¢ 
urray mpdvod tate BovAnaic Bod, ds’ Hv ndévra Ta dvta tiv Tpdogopov 
rislaywyiy AauBdver kT. A. Generally speaking, we find here a complete 
system of teleology. 

* Hier, Comment. in Abacue c. 1 (Opp. T. vi. p. 148): Sicut in hominibus 
etiam per singulos currit Dei providentia, sic in ceteris animalibus gencralom 
quidem dispositionem et ordinem cursumque rerum intelligcre possumus ; 
verbi gratia: quomodo nascatur piscium multitudo et vivit in aquis, qaomodo 
reptilia et quadrupedia oriantur in terra et. quibus alantur cibis. Ceterum 
absurdum est ad hoe Dei deducere majestatem, ut sciat per momenta singula, 
quot nascantur culices, quotve moriantur [comp. on the other hand Matth. x. 
29, 30], quee cimicum et pulicum et muscarum sit multitudo in terra, quanti 
pisces in mari natent, et qui de minoribus majorum pred cedere debcant. 
Non simus tam fatui adulatores Dei, ut, dum potentiam ejus etiam ad ima 
detrahimus, in nos ipst injuriosi simus (!), eandem rationabilium quam irra- 
tionabilium providentiam esse dicentes.—A similar notion had been already 
advanced by Arnobius, who does not even grant that God created the lower 
animals (Ady. Gent. ii. 47), from which indeed it must follow that there was 
a special providence for them (iv. 10). 

7 Junil..de Partibus Legis Divina, |. ii. c. 8, ss. (Bibl. Max. PP. T. x. p. 
345). Mitmscher, by Célln, i. p. 154. General providence manifests itself in 
the preservation of the genus, and the circumstances in which it is placed; 
special providence is displayed, 1, in the care of God for angels and men; 2, 
in that of the angels for men; and 3, in that of men for themselves. 
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§ 130, 


THEODICY. 

The controversy with the Manichees, whose notions were to somo 
extent adopted by Lactantius,' required a more precise definition of 
the nature of evil, and such a distinction between physical and 
moral evil, as would represent the latter as the true source of the 
former. Hence the evils existing in the world were regarded either 
(objectively) as the necessary consequence and punishment of sin, or 
(subjectively) as phenomena which, though good in themselves, 
assumed the appearance of evil, only in consequence of our limited 
knowledge, or the corruption of our hearts, or the perverse use of 
our moral freedom. But the wise and pious, looking forward to 
that better time which is to come, use those evils as means of 
advancing in knowledge, and of practicing patience.’ 


* Inst. Div. tic. 8. Here he advances the unsatisfactory notion, which 
even Augustine seems to have entertained (Enchir, ad Laur. c. 27), that evil 
would exist, though it were mercly for the sake of contrast; as if good were 
good only by the contrast which it forms with bad, and would cease to be so 
if there were no contrast. 

* Athan. Contra Gent. c. 7., Basil M. in Hexaém. Hom, ii. 4. Hom. 
-quod Deus non est auctor malorum (the passage should be read in its con- 
nection) Opp. T. ii. p. 78 (al. i. p. 361). lose, p. 54-59. Greg. Nyss. 
Orat. Catech. c. 6. Greg. Naz. Ovat. xiv. 30, 31, xvi. 5 (quoted by Ullmann, 
p. 493). Chrys. in 2 Tim, Hom, viii. (Opp. xii. 518, E.). Aug. de Civ. Dei 
x1.9: Mali enim nulla natura est, sed amissio boni mali nomen accepit. Comp. 
,¢, 22, Fire, frost, wild beasts, poison, etc., may all be useful in their proper 
place, and in connection with the whole; it is only necessary to make such 
a use of them as accords with their design. Thus poison causes the death 
of some, but heals others; meat and drink injure only the immoderate. ... 
Unde nos admonet divina providentia, non res insipienter vituperare, sed 
utilitatem rerum diligenter inquirere, et ubi nostrum ingenijum vel firmitas 
deficit, ita credere occultam, sicut erant queedam, que vix potuimus invenire; 
quia et ipsa utilitatis occultatio, aut humilitatis exercitatio est aut elationis 
attritio; cum omnino natura nulla sit malum, nomenque hoc non sit nisi 
pTivationis boni. Sed a terrenis usque ad ceelestia et a visibilibus usque ad 
invisibilia sunt aliis alia bona meliora; ad hoc ineequalia, ut essent omnia, 
ete. Comp. de Vera Rel. c. 12. Evils are beneficial as punishments, ibid. 

-¢e. 15,.amaritudine penarum erudiamur, On the questicn, why the righteous 
have to suffer as well as the unrighteous, see de Civ. Dei i. 8-10. Christiana 
rise above all trials only by love to God: toto mundo est omnino sublimior 
mens inheerens Deo, De Morib. Eccles. Cath. c. 11. This seems to be the 
turning-point of every theodicy (Rom. vii. 28). 

22 
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§ 131. 
ANGELOLOGY AND ANGELOLATRY. 


J. P. Carpzovii Varia Historia Angelicoram ex Epiphanio et aliorum veterum Monumene 
tis eruta. Helmst. 1772, 4. el, Opuscula Academica, ii. p. 548, ss, 


When theideas of generation and procession from the Father came 
to be exclusively applied to the Son and the Holy Ghost, it also began 
to be stated more and more sharply that the angels are creatures, and 
not eons emanating from the essence of God.’ Nevertheless, they 
were still regarded as highly endowed beings far superior to man- 
kind.” Reverence was paid to them; but Ambrose was the only 
father during this period—and he did it merely in a passing remark 
—who recommended the invocation of angels.* But both the pro- 
hibition of the worship of angels (angelolatry) by the synod of Lao- 
dicea (about the middle of the fourth century), and the testimony 
of Theodoret prove, that such a worship must have been practised 
in some parts of the East (perhaps coming from earlier ages).* 
Theodoret, as well as Augustine, opposed the adoration, or at least 
the invocation, of angels, which was disapproved of even by Gregory 
I., who would have it that it was confined to the Old Testament 
dispensation.’ But the practice of dedicating churches to angels,’ 
which was favored by emperors and bishops, would necessarily con- 
firm the people in their belief, that angels heard and answered 
prayer, notwithstanding all dogmatic explanations. As to other 
dogmatic definitions concerning the nature of angels, Gregory of 
Nazianzum asserted that they were created prior to the rest of the 
world ; others, e. g., Augustine, dated their existence from the first 
day of creation.’ In the work of Pseudo-Dionysius (De Hierarchia 
Ceelesti), which, though composed during the present period, did 
not come into general use till the next, the angels were systematic- 
ally divided, almost in the style of a natural history, into three 
classes and nine orders." 


* Lact. Inst. iv. c. 8: Magna inter Dei filium ,et ceeteros [sic] angelos dif- 
ferentia est. Illi enim ex Deo taciti spiritus exierunt..... le vero cum voce 
ac suno ex Dei ore processit, 

* Basil M. de Spir. S. c. 16, calls the angels déptov mredpa, nip dvAov 
according to Ps. civ. 4, and hence ascribes to them a certain corporeity. 
Gregory af Nazianzum says, Orat. vi. 12, p.187:..... gag elot kal rEedeiov 
putds adnavydowata. According to Orat. xxviii. 31, p. 521, ss. the angels 
are servants of the divine will, powerful partly by original and partly 
by derived strength, moving from place to place, every where present, and 
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ready to assist all, not only by reason of their zeal to serve, but also on 
account of the lightness of their bodies; different parts of the world are 
assigned to different angels, or placed under their dominion (Orat. xlii. 9, p. 
755, and 27, p. 768), as he knows who has ordained and arranged all things. 
They have all one object in view (Orat. vi. 12, p. 187), and act all according 
to the one will of the creator of the universe. They praise the divine great- 
ness, and ever behold the eternal glory; not that God may thus be glorified, 
but that unceasing blessings may flow even upon those beings who stand 
nearest to God. Comp. Ullmann, p. 494, 95. Augustine calis the angels 
sancti angeli, De Civ. Dei xi. 9. In another passage, in a more rhetorical 
strain (Sermo 46), they are called domestici Dei, celi cives, principes Para- 
disi, scientiz magistri, doctores sapientia, illuminatores animarum, custodes 
earum corporum, zelatores et depensores bonorum. ulgentius of Ruspe, 
De Trin. ¢. 8 (on the authority of great and learned men), asserts that they 
are composed of body and spirit; they know God by the latter, and appear 
to men by means of the former. According to Gregory the Great, the 
angels are limited (circumscripti) spirits, without bodies, while God alone is 
incireumscriptus; Dial. lib. iv. c. 29; Moral. ii. c. 8. -He also terms them 
rationalia animalia, see Lau, loc. cit. p. 357 sq. 

* Ambrose De Viduis, cap. ix. § 55: Videtis enim quod magno peccate 
obnoxia minus idonea sit que pro a precetur, certe que pro se impetret. 
Adhibeat igitur ad medicum alios precatores. Afgri enim, nisi ad eos aliorum 
precibus medicus fuerit invitatus, pro se rogare non possunt. Infirma est 
caro, mens zegra est, et peccatorum vinculis impedita, ad medici illius sedem 
debite non potent explicare vestigium. Obsecrandi sunt angeli, qui, nobis ad 
presidium dati sunt: martyres obsecrandi, quorum videmur nobis quoddam 
corporis pignore patrocinium vindicare. Possunt pro peccatis rogare nostris, 
qui proprio sanguine, etiamsi quae habuerunt, peccata luerunt...Non erubes- 
camus ¢0s intercessores nostre infirmitatis adhibere, quia et ipsi infirmitatem 
corporis, etiam cum vincerent, cognoverunt. Though he thus mentions 
angels and martyrs as mediating persons, yet soon after he counsels men te 
the direct invocation of the Divine physician himself. 

“ Theodoret ad Col. ii, 18, and iii. 17 (quoted by Miéimscher von Célln, i, 
86).—Cone. Laod. (a. p. 820-3721) in Can. 35; Mansi ii. p. 570; see 
Fuchs, ii, p. 330, ss.; Bruns, Bibl. Eccles, i. p. 77. G@éeseler, Church His- 
tory, i. § 99, note 32-34, § 121, note 7: "OTe ob det yprotiavots éykara- 
Acinery tiv exxAnolav tov Oeod Kal dmévat nat dyyéAove dvoudgery Kar 
ovudieie noetv dnep adnnydpevtat, It is worthy of notice that Dionysius 
translates angulos instead of angelos. 

* Theodoret, |. c. Eusebius (Prep. Evang. vii. 15) already makes a dis- 
tinction between tyudv and ofBery, Only the first is to be rendered to the 
angels, Aug. De Vera Rel. c. 55: Neque enim et nos videndo angelos beati 
sumus, sed videndo vertiatem, qua etiam ipsos diligimus angelos et his con- 
gratulamur....Quare honoramus eos caritate, non servitute. Nec eis templa 
construimus; nolunt enim, se sic honorari a nobis, quia nos “psos, cum boni 
sumus, templa summi Dei esse noverunt. _ Recte itaque scril itur (Rev. xxii.) 
hominem ab angelo prohibitum, ne se adoraret, sed unum Teum, sub quo ei 
esset et ille conservus, Comp. Contra Faust. xx. 21, Conf. x. 42, and other 
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passages quoted by Weil, 1. c. p. 552, Yet, in his Sermons, he insists upon 
the duty of loving the angels and of honoring them. He also believes in 
tutelary angels. Gregory M. in Cant. Cant. c. 8 (Opp. T. ii. p. 454). 

° Constantine the Great had built a church at Constantinople (Miya7Asov) 
to St. Michael,* Sozom. Hist. Eccl. ii. 3; and Lheodoret (1. c.) says in refer. 
ence to the Phrygians and Pisidians: Méype 68 tod viv everijpta Tov dy tov 
Miyana rap’ éxeivorg Kat roicg budpotg éxeivwy Lorev idetv, The Emperor 
Justinian, and Avitus, bishop of Vienne ({523) also formally dedicated to 
angels churches built in honor of them, ‘ 

” Greg. Naz. xxxvili, 9, p. 668. All the angels together form, in his 
opinion, the xéopo¢ vonrtéc, as distinct from the kéopocg aloOyréc, bALKO¢ Kar 
Opépevog, Comp. Ulimann, p.497. Augustine expresses himself differently, 
De Civ. Dei xi. 9. In his opinion, they are the light which was created in 
the beginning before all other creatures; at the same time, he so explains 
the dies unus (instead of primus, thx bt), that this one day of light included 
the other days of creation, and then continues: Cum enim dixit Deus: fiat 
lux, et facta est lux, si recte in hac luce creatio intelligitur angelorum, pro- 
fecto facti sunt participes lucis eterne, quod [que] est ipsa incommutabilis 
sapientia Dei, per quam facta sunt omnia, quem dicimus unigenitum Dei 
filium, ut ea luce illuminati, qua crcati, fierent lux, et vocarentur dics partici- 
patione incommutabilis lucis et diei, quod est verbum Dei, per quod et ipsi 
et omnia facta sunt. Lumen quippe verum, quod illuminat omvem hominem 
in hune mundum venientem, hoc illuminat et omnem angelum mundum, ut 
sit ux non in se ipso, sed in Deo: a quo si avertitur angelus, fit immundus. 

* Some of the earlier theologians, e. g., Basil the Great, and Gregory of 
Nazianzum, held that there were different orders of angels on the basis of 
different names given to them in Scripture. Basil de Spir. 8. c. 16. Gregory 
Orat. xxviii. 31, p. 521, mentions dyyéAoug tiva¢ nat dpyayyédove, Opdvove, 
KuploTyntac, apyac, eovotac, Aaurpdtntac, dvaBdoesc, voepac dvvduerc ‘ij 
véac. He does not, however, distinctly state by what these different classes 
are distinguished, since he thinks these internal relations of the world of 
spirits beyond the reach of human apprehension ; Ullmann, p. 494. Comp, 
Augustine Enchirid. ad Laur. 58: Quomodo autem se habeat beatissima illa 
et superna gocietas, que ibi sint differenti personarum, ut cum omnes tam- 
quam generali nomine angeli nuncupentur..... ego me ista ignorare con- 
fiteor. Sed nec illud quidem certum habeo, utrum ad eandem societatem 
-pertineant sol et luna et cuncta sidera, etc. But Pseudo-Dionysius, hardly 
a century after Augustine, seems to have understood the subject much 
better; in his Hierarchia Ceelestis (Ed. Zansselii, Par. 1615 fol.) c. 6, he 
divided the whole number of angels into three classes (hierarchies), and sul. 
divided each class into three orders (tdéypata): i. 1. Opédvor, 2. XepovBip, 
3. Lepadip, ii. 4. kvproryrec, 5. &Fovoiat, 6, dvvduere, iii. 7. apyat, 8. apydy- 
yedo., 9. dyyedot. LHe nevertheless observed that the last term, as well as 


. F 
* It was so called not because it was consecrated to the archangel Michael, but becauss 


{ft was believed that he appeared there (Sozomen, ii. 3); comp. Gieseler, Dogmengesch, 
p. 332, 
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Svvduerc odpdviat, was common to all (c. 11).* Gregory the Great followed 
lim (Hom. in Ezekiel xxxiv. 7, Opp. Tom. i. p. 1603, al. ii. p. 477), and 
knows the following nine classes: Angeli, Archangeli, Virtutes, Potestates, 
Principatus, Dominationes, Throni, Cherubim atque Seraphim, which he 
brought into connection with the nine precious stones spoken of in Ezek, 
xxvii. 13, At the same time he holds that the angels, through love, have 
all in common; see Law, p. 359. 


= 


§ 132. 
THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


Metaphysical definitions of the nature of angels were of less inter- 
est in the religious and moral, and. consequently in the dogmatic 
point of view, than the question, whether angels, like men, possessed 
a free will, and were capable of sinning ? It was generally admitted 
that this had been the case prior to the fall of the evil angels. But 
theologians did not agree in their opinions respecting another point, 
viz., whether the good angels who at first resisted temptation will 
never yield to it, or whether it is possible that they too may fall 
into sin? Gregory of Naxianzum, and still more decidedly Cyril 
of Jerusalem, pronounced in favor of the latter view,’ Augustine 
and Gregory the Great adopted the former.’ : 


1 Gregory thought that the angels were not dkivytot, but dvoxtvytoe to 
evil (Orat, xxviii. 31, p. 521), and supposed that this necessarily follows from 
the fact that Lncifer once fell, Orat. xxxviii. 9, p. 668. Orat. xlv. 5, p. 849, 
Ullmann, p. 496. Comp. also Basil the Great (de Spir. 8. c. 16).—But 
Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat. ii. 10) insisted that the predicate “sinless” should 
be applied to none but Christ, and maintained that the angels too stood in 
rieed of pardon.—Comp. Lactantius Inst. vii, 20: Angeli Deum metuunt, 
quia castigart ab eo possunt inenarrabili quodain modo, 

? Augustine de Ver. Rel. 1.13: Fatendum est enim, et angelos natura esse 
mutabiles, si solus Deus est incommutabilis; sed ca voluntate, qna magis 
Deum quam se diligunt, firmi et stabiles manent in illo et frauntur majestate, 
ipsins, ci uni libentissime subditi. According to the Enchiridion, c. 28, the 
good angels received, after the full of the evil ones, what they had not had 
before, viz, certam scientiam, qua essent de sua sempiterna et nunquam 


* Pgeudo-Dionysius, however (cap. 1 and a, endeavored to remove the gross and sen- 
sucus ideas about the forms of the angels, and designated the common terminology as 
dxé-ouov Tay dyyEeAtKGv dvoudTav oxevnyv (durum angelicoram nominum apparatuny) ; 
comp. his mystical interpretation of the symbols of angels in cap. 15. [Baur, Doginen-, 
gesch. p. 172, says that in this hierarchy, where all is measured by quantitative aisvine- 
tions, the difference between the Platonic and Christian view becomes evident—tho Chris- 
tian view being, that there is a direct union of God and man; and that Augustine (De 
Civ. Dei, 9, 16) well expressed this differenge, by directly denying the Platonic thesis—~ 
nulius Deus nviscetur homint.] 
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_ casuira stabilitate securi; this idea is evidently in accordance with his anthro 
pological views about the donum perseverantiz, and is distinctly brought 
forward in De Civ. Dei xi. 13: Quis enim catholicus christianus ignorat nul- 
lum novum diabolumn ex bonis angelis ulterius futurum: sicut nec istum in 
societatem bonorum angelorum ulterius rediturum? Veritas quippe in Evan- 
yelio sanctis fidelibusque promittit, quod erunt equales angelis Dei? quibus 
etiam promittitur, quod ibunt in vitam eternam. Porro autem si nos cert 
sumus nunquam nos ex illa immortali felicitate casuros, illi vero certi non 
sunt: jam potiores, non gequales eis erimus, profecto etiam ipsi certi sunt sua 
felicitatis aterne. Comp. Pseudo-Dionys. c. 7. Gregory the Great alsv 
asserted that the good angels obtained the confirmatio in bono as a gift or 
God ; Ezech, lib. i. hom. 7, Mor. v. ¢. 38, and xxxvi. c. 7, Lau, p. 362. 


§ 133, 
DEVIL AND DEMONS. 


[Isaac Taylor, Ancient Christianity, 4th ed. 1844, vol. ii. 137-222, on the Ancient 
' Demonolatry.] 


According to the prevailing opinion of the age, pride was the 
immediate and real cause of the fall of the evil spirits... Almost all 
_the theologians of this period, with the exception of Lactantius, 
whose notions resembled those of the dualistic Manicheans,’ regard- 
ed the devil as a being of limited power,’ whose seductions Christian 
believers were able to resist.‘ Didymus of Alexandria and Gregory 
of Nyssa ventured—though with great caution—to revive the notion 
of Origen, that there was still hope of the final conversion of the 
devil.’ Cyril of Jerusalem, Jerome, and Augustine combated this 
opinion, which was condemned in the sixth century by the Emperor 
Justinian, together with the other errors of Origen.* It was, more- 
over, supposed that demoniacal powers were still in operation,” and 
were most effectually resisted not only by the moral, but also by 
the physical and magical efficacy of the name of Christ, and the 
sign of the cross.° 


1 Eusebius Demonst. Evang. iv. 9. Augustine De Vera Rel. i. 13: Mle 
autem angelus magis se ipsum, quam Deum diligendo subditus ei esse noluit 
et intumuit per superbiam, et a summa essentia defecit et lapsus est, et ob 
hoc minus est quam fuit, quia eo quod minus erat frui voluit, quum magis 
voluit sua potentia frui, quam Dei. De Catechiz. Rudibus § 30: Superbiendo 
deseruit obedientiam Dei et Diabolus factus est. De Civ. Dei xii. c. 6: Cum 
vero causa miserie malorum angelorum queritur, ea merito occurrit, qnod 
ab illo qui summe est aversi ad se ipsos conversi sunt, qui non summe sunt: 
et hoc vitium quid aliud quam superbia nuncupatur? Jnztiwm quippe omnis 
peccati superbia, Comp. Enchirid. ad Laurent. c. 28. Hnvy was joined 
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with pride; comp. Greyory of Nazianz. Orat. xxxvi. 5, p. 6317, and vi, 13, 
p. 187. Ullmann, p. 499. Gregory of Nyssa, Orat. Catech. c. 6: Taita 
oé [viz., the excellence of the first man] 76 dvtiKemuévw tod Kara Tor 
~0bvov réDove b7eKKkatpata qv. Cassian, Collat. vill. 6, makes mention of 
both superbia and invidia. Gregory the Great also emphasizes pride; by 
this the devil was seduced to strive after a privata celsitudo; Moral. xxi. c. 
2; xxxiv. c. 21; Lau, p. 365.—The idea of lasciviousness was put more an] 
more into the background. Chrysostom, Theodoret, Cyril of Alexamiris, 
Augustine, and Cassian, gave also a more correct interpretation of the pas- 
sage in Gen. vi. 2, which was misunderstood by earlier theologians: although 
Husebius (Prep. Ev. v. 4), Ambrose de Noé et Arca, c. 4, and Su/picius 
Severus (List. Sacra, i. 3), explained it in a sense similar to that which was 
formerly attached to it (§ 52, note 3). Comp. Chrys. Hom, in Gen. xxii. 
(Opp. T. ii, p. 216). [S. R. Maitland, in Brit. Mag. xxi. p. 389 sq., and in 
his Essays (on False Worship, p. 19 sq.), 1856. C. ¥, Keil, in Zeitschistt f. 
d. luth. Theol. 1855 and 18593; Hngelhardt, ibid. 1856. Delitesch, r=view 
of Kurtz in Reuter’s Repertorium, 1857. Bibhotheca Sacra, Andover, .850, 
Journal of Sacred Lit. Oct. 1858.] Theodoret in Gen. Quest. 47 (Opp. T. i. 
p- 58): "EvBpdvrqrot dvreg Kal dyav 7AiOvo1, dyyéAoug TobToVG aTEAG, Jor ; 
and Fab. Her. Ep. v. 7, Opp. iv. p. 402: TapatdAygiac yap éoxdrne té toig 
dyyéAowg Tpocdpar THY THv dvOpdnwv dxodaciay. Cyril Alec. C.ntra 
Anthropomorphitas, c. 17 (Opp. T. vi. p. 884); Contra Julian, lib. ix. p. 296, 
297. Augustine De Civ. Dei xv. 23; quest. 3 in Gen.; Cassian Coli vii. 
ce. 20,21. [Comp. Minscher, ed. by von Culln, i. p. 90-92.] ilar 7 (in 
Ps. exxxii. p. 403), mentions the earlier interpretation, but without approval, 
Philastrius, on the contrary, numbers it among the heresies, Heer. 107 (De 
Gigantibus tempore Noé). 

2 Inst. ii. 8. Previous to the creation of the world God created a spirit 
like unto himself (the Logos), who possessed the attributes of the Father; 
but after that he created another spirit, in whom the divine seed did not 
remain (in quo indoles divine stirpis non permansit). Moved by envy he 
apostatized, and changed his name (contrarium sibi nomen ascivit), The 
Greek writers call him d¢dGodoc, the Latin criminator, quod crimina, in que 
ipse illicit, ad Deum deferat (hence the appellation obtrectator). He envies 
especially his predecessor (the first-born), because he continued to enjoy the 
favor of God.—Lactantius thus agrees with the other theologians in suppos- 
ing that envy was the cause of the fall. But his peculiar manner of repre- 
senting Satan, as it were, as the second Son of God, and of drawing a parallel 
between him and the first-born, reminds us of Gnostic and Manichean notions. 
In another passage (now wanting in many MSS., but probably omitted at an 
early period to save the reputation of Lactantius), he calls the Logos the 
right, and Satan the left. hand of God. If the passage in question were 
genuine, it would go to prove very clearly that the views of Lactantius on 
this subject were essentially Manichean, though the unity of the Father 
would be still preserved above the antagonism of Logos and Satan; but this 
notion would justly expose its author to the charge of Arianism. This seems 
to have been felt by those critics who omitted the above passage. Comp. 
the note of C-Warius in the edition of Binemann, i, p. 218. Comp. cap. ix, 
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where the term Antitheus occurs (Arnob. Contra Gent. iv. 12, and Orelli on 
that passage). Augustine opposed the Manichean notion; contra Faust 21, 
1, and 2.* 

* Gregory the Great calls him outright a stupid animal, since he entertains 
hopes respecting heaven without being able to obtain it, and is caught in his 
own net; Mor. xxxiii,c. 15. Lau, p. 364. 

* Gregory of Nazianz. Orat. xl. 10, p. 697, makes special mention of: the 
water of baptism, and the Spirit, as the means, by which to quench the. 
arrows of the wicked. Satan had no power over Christ; deceived by his 
human appearance, he took him for a mere man. But the Christian who is 
united to Christ by faith, can likewise resist him, Orat. xxiv. 10, p. 443: 
Mayitepat yap ai xabapal wryai Kat Ocoerdetg mpdg Ojpav Tod evepyovvros, 
Kav Ort pddAtota ooduotiKes W.Kar ToeKiAog tiv Encxeipjotv, The assertion 
of Hilary on Ps. exli. p. 541, quidquid inquinatum homines gerunt, a Diabolo 
sugeeritur, met with opposition on the part of Gennadius De Eccles. Dogm. 
c. 48: Non omnes male cogitationes nostra semper Diaboli instinctu exci- 
tantur, sed aliquoties ex nostri arbitrii motu emergunt. Comp. also Chrys. 
De Prov. ¢. 5 (Opp. iv. 150). Augustine De Advers, Leg. ii, 12, and elsewhere, 

* Didym. Enarr. Epp. Cathol. e vers. lat. (Bibl. PP. Max. T. iv. p. 325, C), 
in commenting on 1 Pet. iii. 22, merely says that Christ accomplished the 
work of redemption for all rational beings (cuncta rationalia). Gregory of 
Nyssa expressed himself more explicitly, Orat. Catech. c. 26 (see in Munscher 
von Céllu, i. p. 97), but Germanus contested the genuineness of the passage in 
Photius Cod. 233. Orosius, too, complained, in a letter to Augustine (Opp. Aug. 
T. viii.), that some men revived the erroneous views of Origen on this point. 

* Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. iv. p. £1, ascribed to the devil an obdurate 
heart and incorrigible will; comp. Augustine ad Orosium contra Priscillian. 
et Orig. c. 5, ss. (Opp. T. viii. p. 4338, ss.); De Civ. Dei xxi, 17:..... Qua in 
re misericordior profecto fuit Oninenes, qui et ipsum Diabolum atque angelos 
ejus post graviora pro meritis et diuturniora supplicia ex illis cruciatibus 
eruendos atque sociandos sanctis angelis credidit. Sed illium et propter hoc 
ct propter alia nonnulla..... non immerito reprobavit ecclesia. He shows, 
too, that the final deliverance of the devil necessarily follows from the idea 
of the remission of the punishments of hell in the case of all condemned 
men; but that this notion, being opposed to the word of God, is only the 
more perverse and dangerous, in proportion as it seems gracious and mild in 
the eyes of men, [Jerome, Ep. 84, and Pammach. et Ovean, p. 528, Ep. 124, 
ad Avitum, p. 920.]—Concerning the final condemnation of Origen’s opinion, 
sce Munsi, T. ix. p. 899, 518.—According to Gregory the Great, the devil 
still enjoys, even in his condemned estate, a potentia sublimitatis, Mor. xxiv. 
20; xxxii.c. 12, 15. He rejoices in scattering evil broadcast, and has great 
power, which, however, has been broken by Christ. Final punishment will 
be wflicted upon him after the general judgment. Before this he will appear 
as Anti-Christ; Zau, p. 365 sq., gives the passages, 

* Husebius Prop. Ev. iii. c. 14-16. Aug. De Civ. Dei ii. c. 24; x. 21: 


* The very appropriate passage quoted by Bawmgarten-Crusius, p. 987: Diabolus non 
eimpliciter Deus est, sed illis Deus existit, qui illam Christo anteponunt (according to 2 
Cor, iv. 4), is the same it senso, though tho ideutical words are not found here. 
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Moderatis autem preefinitisque temporibus, etiam potestas permissa demoni- 
bus, ut hominibus quos possident excitatis inimicitias adversus Dei civitatem 
tyrannice exerceant.—Posidonius, a physician, combated (according to Phil- 
ostorgius Hist. Eccl. viii. c. 10), the current opinion that madness proceeds 
from demoniacal influences, asserting that, Ody? daymivwy émibéoer Todo 
avOparoue exBaxyevecdat, bypav dé trvwv Kakoxvpiav 7b Td00¢ epydcecOat, 
pndé yap eivac rapdrav loydyv daudvwr, dvOpdrwv pbowv éennpedfovoar. 
The popular view, nevertheless, continued to be defended in most theological 
systems. 

® Athanasius De Incarn. Verbi Dei c. 48, Opp. T. i. p. 89. Cyril Hier. 
Cat. xiii. 36: ['O oravpic] onuetov moray Kai poBog datpdver..... érav 
yap idwou tov oravpiv, brouuvicKkovTa Tov Eotarpwpévov, PoBodvvTat 
Tov ovyTpiporvTa Tac Kedaddg Tov dpdKovtoc. Cassian Coll, viii. 19, dis- 
tinguishes the true power of faith which defeats the demons, from the mag- 
ical power, which even the ungodly may exert over evil spirits, when these 
obey them as servants (familiares). The poem of Severus Sanctus Endele- 
chius, De Mortibus Bonum, contains a lively description of the magical 
efficacy of the sign of the cross against demoniacal influences, even in the 
animal kingdom. (Comp. tke edition of Piper, Gott. 1835, 8: a number of 
other passages on the point in question are quoted from the works of the 
fathers in the introduction to this edition.) 


V..105, ss.: Signum, quod perhibent esse crucis Dei, 
Magnis qui colitur solus in urbibus, 
Christus, perpetui gloria numinis, 

Cujus filius unicus : 

Hoe signum mediis frontibus additum 
Cunctarum pecudum certa salus fuit. 
Sic vero Deus hoc nomine praepotens 
Salvator vocitatus est. 

Fugit continuo sxva Ives greges, 
Morbis nil licuit. Si tamen hunc Deum 
Exorare velis, credere sufficit: 

Votum sola fides juvat. 


8. SOTERIOLOGY. 


§ 134, 
REDEMPTION THROUGH CHRIST. 


’ The Death of Jesus. 


Déderlein, De Redemtione a Potestate Diaboli, insigni Christi Beneficio (Diss. Inaugur. 
1774, 75), in bis Opuscula Academica, Jena, 1789. Baur, die cbristliche Lehre von 
der Versdhnung, pp. 67-118. [Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, iii. 1, p. 157 
aq. 1859, cf. § 68.] 


The doctrine of the devil occupied during this period a prominent 
place in Soteriology, inasmuch as Gregory of Nyssa and other theo- 
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logians still maintained the notion previously held, that God de 
frauded the devil by a dishonest exchange.’ Though the idea in 
this form was opposed by Gregory of Nazianzum,’ yet it prevailed 
for some time under different modifications.’ Meanwhile the idea of 
a penalty endured on the part of God gained the preponderance, aftet 
its advocacy by Athanasius. To this was soon added the further 
notion, that by the giving up of the infinitely precious life of Jesus, 
more than the debt was paid ; though this is found rather in rhetor- 
ical amplifications of the theme than in strict dogmatic definitions." 
Generally speaking, the doctrine was not presented in a final and 
conclusive form. Along, however, with the objective mode of re- 
garding the death of Christ, we also find the subjective ; including 
in the latter not only the ethical (in which the death of Christ is 
viewed as a pattern for our imitation),° but also the typical and 
symbolical (mystical), reposing upon the idea of an intimate connec- 
tion of the whole human race with Christ as its head.” It was, 
moreover, generally held that the redemptive principle was found 
not only in the death of the Saviour, but in his whole divine and 
human manifestation and life. Free scope was still left to inves- 
tigation respecting the particular mode of redemption.’ 


+ Gregory of Nyssa, Orat. Cat. c. 22-26. The train of his argument is 
as follows: Men have become slaves of the devil by sin. Jesus offered 
himself to the devil as the ransom which should release all others. The 
crafty devil assented, because he cared more for the one Jesus, so much 
superior to them, than for all the rest. But, notwithstanding his craft, he 
was deccived, since he could not retain Jesus in his power. It was, as it 
were, a deception on the part of God* (dmdry tig éote tpdrov tive), that 
Jesus veiled his Divine nature, which the devil would have feared, by means 
of his humanity, and thus deceived the devil by the appearance of flesh. 
But Gregory allows such a deception according to the jus talionis; the devil 
had first deceived men, for the purpose of seducing them; but the design of 
God in deceiving the devil was a good one, viz, to redeem mankind. 
(Gregory’s arguments looks very much like the well-known maxim, “that 
the end sanctifies the means.”—This dramatic representation of the subject 
includes, however, that other more profound idea, carried out with much 
ingenuity in many of the wondrous legends of the middle ages, that the 
devil, notwithstanding his subtility, is at last outwitted by the wisdom of 
God, and appears in the comparison as a stupid devil.) Comp. Ambrose in 
Ev. Luc. Opp. iii, Col. 10. i.: Oportuit hane fraudem Diabolo fieri, ut susci- 
peret corpus Dominus Jesus, et corpus hoc corruptibile, corpus infirmum, ut 
crucifigeretur ex infirmitate, ufinus, Expos. p. 21: Nam sacramentum illud 
suscepte carnis hanc habet causam, ut divina filli Dei virtus velut hamus 
quidam habitu humane carnis obtectus...principem mundi invitare possit 
ad agonem : cui ipse carncm suam velut escam tradidit, ut hamo eum divini- 


* The close affinity between this supposition and Docetism, whic ever and anon 
endeavored to crop out, is very plain, See Baur, 1. c. p. 82, 83. 


e 
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tatis intrinsecus teneret insertum et effusione immaculati sanguinis, qui pec- 
cati maculam nescit, omnium peccata deleret, eorum duntaxat, qui cryore 
ejus postes fidei sux significassent. Sicuti ergo hamum esea conseptum s* 
piscis rapiat, non solum escam cum hamo non removet, sed ipse de profunda 
esca aliis futurus educitur : ita et is, qui habebat mortis imperium, rapuit 
quidem in mortem corpus Jesu, non sentiens in co hamum divinitatis inclu- 
sum; sed ubi devoravit, hesit ipse continuo, et disruptis inferni claustris, 
velut de profundo extractus traditur, ut esca ceteris fiat (in allusion to certain 
passages in Scripture, especially to Job: Adduces draconem in hamo et 
pones capistrum circa nares ejus), Leo M. Sermo xxii. 3, and other passages 
(see Perthel, u.s. p. 171 sq.). Greg. M. in Ev. L. i. Hom. 16, 2, and 25. 
8. quoted by Minscher von Célln, i. p. 431 (comp. Lau, 1. ce. p. 445, ss.); and 
Isidore Hispal. Sent. lib. iii. dist. 19 (illusus est Diabolus morte Domini quasi 
avis}, quoted by Baur, p. 79. 

[Baur, Dogmengesch. 189 sq. The three chief elements of the doc- 
trine were: 1. The idea of justice—the right of the devil, etc, and the 
satisfaction of it. 2. The deception practiced upon the devil, further 
carried out by Gregory of Nyssa, in the idea that the Saviour, in his 
incarnation, deceived the devil by his very flesh, 38. The necessity of this 
mode of redemption is not absolute, but relative; Divine omnipotence 
might have chosen another, but this was the most fitting. Thomasius, 
Christi Person u. Werk. iti., gives the result of the discussion in this period 

hus: The two theories of deliverance from the devil and atonement by. 

sacrifice, gradually pass over into each other—and this by means of the 
intermediate idea of death. In proportion, however, as the death is referred 
to the divine causality, and viewed in the light of Genes. ii. 17, and Gal. iii, 
10, Christ’s death, too, is viewed as punishment for human sin, as the bearing 
of the curse, and is consequently referred to the divine justice. A theory of 
satisfaction begins to be developed. The thought of a reconciliation of justice 
with mercy, though frequently adduced to explain the redemption from the 
devil, is only seldom, and, in the way of allusion, applied to the atonement, 
But it is already evident to what the main drift of the doctrine is tending.] 

> Orat. xlv. p. 691, C: “We were under the dominion of the wicked one, 
inasmuch as we were sold unto sin, and exchanged pleasure for vileness. If 
it now be true that a ransom is always paid to him who is in the possession 
of the thing for which it is due, I would ask, to whom was it paid in this 
ease? and for what reason? Perhars to Satan himself? But it would be a 
burning shame to think so (ded tie UBpewc). For in that case the robber 
had not ‘only received from God, but God himself (in Christ) as a ransom 
and at, exceedingly great recompense of his tyranny...... Or is it paid to 
the Father himself? But in the first place it might be asked, how could 
that be, since God did not hold us in bondage? And again, how can we 
satisfactorily explain it, that the Father delighted in the blood of the only 
begotten Son? since he did not even accept the offer of Isaac, but substituted 
the sacrifice of a ram in the place of a rational being? Is it not then evident 
that the Father received the ransom, not because he demanded or needed it, 
but on account of the divine economy (dia tiv olxovopiav), and because 
man is to be sanctified by the incarnation of God; that havirg subdued the 
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tyrant, he might deliver and reconcile us to himself by the intercession of: 
his Son?” See Ullmann, p. 456,57. Gregory was, nevertheless, disposed 
to admit some artifice on the part of Christ in the contest in which he con- 
quered Satan. “It consisted in this, that Christ assumed the form of man, 
in consequence of which the devil thought that he had only to do with a 
being like ourselves, while the power and glory of the Godhead dwelt in 
him.” Orat. xxxix. 13, p. 685. Ullmann, 1. c. ; 

* The doctrine received an essential modification in the statement of Au- 
gustine (De Trin. xiii.), that the devil, who had overstepped his power, was 
conquered in the struggle. He had overstepped his power in this, that he 
thought he could treat the sinless Jesus as a slave, like the other sons of 
Adam, which last, in fact, belonged to him as prisoners, according to the 
rights of war. Now, too, he lost the right to the latter, so fur as they 
belong to Christ. Comp, Baur, Verséhaungslehre, p. 68 sq. Gieseler, Dog- 
mengesch. 382. [This, too, says Gieseler, was the view of Hilary of Poitiers, 
Leo the Great, and Gregory the Great. Another representation was this— 
redemption was the result of a conflict in which Jesus conquered the devil, 
He conquered him so far as this, that the devil could not seduce him to com- 
mit the least sin; by this victory he made amends for the defeat suffered in 
Adam, and thus broke the dominion which the devil had on the ground of 
this defeat. This view is found in Hilary, Leo the Great, Gregory the Great, 
and, among the Greeks, in Theodoretus.] 

_ * De Incarnat. c. 7, ss. God had threatened to punish transgressors with 
death, and thus could not but fulfill his threatening: Ob« dAnOijc yap jv 6 
Oed¢, cl, elndvtog abdtod anobvijcKey tude, uy anéOvnoxev 6 dvOporo¢ 
«x. 7.4. But, on the other hand, it was not in accordance with the charac- 
ter of God, that rational beings, to whom he had imparted his own Spirit 
(Legos) should fall from their first state in consequence of an imposition 
practiced upon them by the devil. This was quite as contrary to the good- 
ness of God (ov« dktov yap qv Tig dyaOdr TOG Tov Oeod) as it would have 
been contrary to his justice and veracity not to punish the transgressor. 
(Ilere the premises of the later theory of Anselm!) When the Logos 
perceived that nothing but death could save man from ruin, he assumed a 
human body, because the Logos himself, ¢. ¢, the immortal Son of God, 
could not dic. He offered his human nature as a sacrifice for all, and ful- 
filled the law by his death. By it he also destroyed the power of the devil 
(jpdvige Tov Odvatov tH Tpoopopa Tod KaTaAAnAov, c. 9. p. 54), ete. 
Comp. Méhlers, Athanasius, i. p. 157. Baur, p. 94, ss. [Baur, Dogmen- 
gesch. 189: To set aside the devil, Athanasius put personified death in his 
place, which was deceived in the same way.] Concerning the similar, 
though more general notions of Basil the Great (Hom. de Gratiar. Actione— 
Hom. in Ps. xlviii, and xxviii—de Spir. Sancto 15), comp. Alose, p. 65. 
Cyril also says, Cat. xiii. 83: "EyOpol jjuev Geot du? duaptiac, kat Wproev 6 
fede tov duaptdvovta dnoOvioKev’ Eder ovv év ex twv dbo yevéobat, 7 
LAnbedovta Osby mdvracg avedeiv i piravOpwrevduevov Tapadvoa Thy 
dnépacw. "AAG BATE Oeod copiaw Etrhpnoev Kat TH droddoee Ty 
dAjdecav, kat TH didavOpwnia thy tvépyeav, K.T. A. Hus. Dem. Ev. x. 1. 
Cyr, Alex. de Recta Fide ad Regin. (Opp. T. v. P. ii p 132); in Ev. Joh 
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-(Opp. T. iv. p. 114), [Comp. #ilary in Ps, lil, 12: Passio suscepta velun- 

tarie est, officio ipsa satisfactura poenali: Ambrose de Fuga Swe. c. 7: 
(Christus) suscepit mortem ut impleretur scntentia, satisficret indicato per 
waledictum carnis peccatricis usque ad mortem.- Gieseler, Dogmengesch 
383, finds the basis of the later satisfaction theory in Athanasius, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, and, though less fully drawn out, in Eusebins of Czesarea, Gregory 
Nazianzum, Cyril of Alex., and Chrysostom. The points are: God threat 
ened death to man as a penalty for disobedience. This threat could not be 
‘unfulfilled, if God be true. But, on the other hand, God’s love to man for- 
‘bade the destruction of all men. And so he adopted the expedient of allow- 
ing Jesus to die instead of man, so that both his truth and his love might be 
inviolate. Thomasius, Christi Person, iii, p. 191 sq., gives a full view of the 
‘theory of Athanasius, as the most important in the patristic literature— 
summed up (De Inc. Verbi, 18): “The Logos assumed a mortal body, in 
order thus to fulfill the law for us, to bring the vicarious sacrifice, to destroy 
death, to give immortality, and so to restore the divine image in humanity.” 
His death was “the death of all, “the death of humanity,” etc.] 

* Cyr. Hier. 1. c.: O0 tocovrov judptouer, cov edixarompdynoey 6 Tiy 
apoxiy brép huayv tebeKaco. Chrys. in Ep. ad Rom. Hom. x. 17: "Qovep ef 
tic 6Bodods Déxa dpeiAdvTd tiva Eig deopuwrhptov éuBdAot, ov adtov dé 
udvov, dAAG Kal yuveixa Kat radia, Kal oixérac du’ abtév: 2AOdv d8 EtEpog 
uh Tove déxa 6Bodrove KaTaBdAot pdvov, GAAd pipia Ypvood TdAavTa 
vapioatto, Kat eic Bacrdinag eioaydyou Tov deomarnv....ob7w Kal &p” 
hay yéyove TOAA® yap TAeiova wv ddetAoper KatéBarey 6 Xproroc, nar 
‘ToootTw TAEiova, bow Tpd¢ pavida pixpay TéAayog dmetpov. On similar 
ideas of Leo the Great, as well as concerning his entire theory of redemption, 
see Griesbach, Opuscula, p. 98, ss. 

* It is worthy of notice, that especially Augustine, on practical grounds, 
‘brought this ethical import of the death of Christ very prominently forward 
(to counterbalance, as it were, the theory of redemption so easily misunder- 
stood): Tota itaque vita ejus disciplina morum fuit (de Vera Rel. c. 16). 
Christ died, that no one might be afraid of death, nor even of the most cruel 
manner of putting persons to death; De Fide et Symb. c. 8; De divers. 
Queest. qu. 25 (Opp. T. vi. p. 7). The love of Christ displayed in his death 
should constrain us to love him in return; De Catech. Rud. c. 4: Christus 
-pro nobis mortuus est. Hoc autem ideo, quia finis preecepti et plenitudo 
‘legis charitas est, ut et nos invicem diligamus, et quemadmodum ille pro 
nobis animam suam posuit, sic et nos pro fratribus animam ponamus.. tees 
‘Nulla est enim major ad amorem invitatio, quam prevenire amando, et nimis 
‘durus ‘est. animus, qui dilectionem si nolebat impendere, nolit rependere. 
See, too, the extracts from his Sermons, in Bindemann, ii, p. 222. [Comp., 
too, Contra Faust. Manich. xiv. 1: Suscepit autem Christus sine reatu suppli- 
cium nostrum, ut inde solveret reatum nostrum et fiuiret supplicium nostrum, 
Cé Comm. in Gal. iii. 13, cited in Zhomasius (u. s.), iii. 211.] Comp. Lac- 
tantius lust. Div. iv. 23, ss. Basil MM. de Spir. 8. c. 15. 

* Thus Gregory of Nazianzum says, Orat. xxiv. 4, p. 439: “ He has aS 
cended the cross, and taken me with him, to nail my sin on it, to triumph 
over the serpent, to sanctify the tree, to overceme lust, to lead Adam to sal. 
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vation, and to restore the falen image of God.”...... Orat. xlv. 28, p. 867. 
“God became man, and died, that we might live: we have died with him, 
to be purified ; we are raised from the dead with him, since we have died, 
with him ; a we are glorified with him, because we have risen with him from 
the grave.” Ullmann, p. 450. Comp. Orat. xxxvi. p. 580, quoted by Afién- 
scher ed, by von Colln, i. p. 435, and the passages cited there from Hilary, de 
Trin, ii, 24, and Augustine de Trinitate, iv. 12 [Athan. de Incarn. c. 44. 
Greg. Nyss.-Orat. Cat. c. 16, 32]. 

* Comp. in its connection the passage quoted from Athanasius in note 4, 
Gregory of Nyssa also says (Orat. Catech. c, 27), that not alone the death 
of Christ effected the redemption of man, but also the circumstance that he 
preserved an unspotted character in all the moments of his life:.. .uoAvvbet- 
ong Ti dpaptia tic dvOpurivns Sums.» (rov Xpiotév) ev apni Te Kar 
TEhevTi Kar TOG dud pécov TraoLv Edge ua mévrwv yevéoOar Thy txrrAbvov- 
cay diva, Kal ph TO pév Te Oeparetoas T@ KaBapaiw 16 dé Trepidetv 
aOspdrevtov, Augustine, De Vera Rel. c. 26, represents Christ as the second 
Adam, and contrasts him as the homo justitie with the lomo peccati; as sin 
and ruin are the effects of our connection with Adam, so redemption is the 
effect of a living union with Christ, Comp. De Libero Arbitrio iii. 10; De 
Consensu Evang, i. c. 35, where he places the real essence of redemption in 
the manifestation of the God man. In like manner the redemption work is 
summarily stated by Gregory the Great, Mer. xxi, 6: Ad hoc Dominus appa- 
ruit in carne, ut humanam vitam admonendo excitaret, exemplo praebendo 
accenderet, moriendo redimeret, resurgendo repararet; comp. Lau, p. 435. 
Hence Baur says, 1. c. p. 109, 10: “ That the reconciliation of man to God, 
as effected by the incarnation of God in Christ, and the consequent conscious- 
ness of the union of the divine with the human, constitutes the higher ‘general 
principle, including all particulars, which was adopted by the theologians of 
that age....Thus was formed a theory of the atonement, which we may term 
the mystical, inasmuch as it is founded ona general comprehensive view of the 
subject, rather than on dialectic definitions.” [ Baur, Dogmengesch. p.190. The 
chief contrast to this mystic view was found in the Arians and Apollinarists ; 
the former putting the reconciliation in the bare proclamation of the forgive- 
ness of sins (no real mediation between God and man), and the latter in like- 
ness to Christ.—Both the mystic and moral views are united in Theodore of 
Mopsuestia; redemption is the completion of human nature—what in Adam 
is found only ideally (in idea), is in Christ perfectly realized. It consists not 
so much in removing sin and guilt, as in a participation in what Christ, 
through his resurrection, has become for us—immortality and an absolutely 
unchangeable divine life, through union with Christ. Comp. Fritzsche, Theod. 
Ep. Mops, p. 55 sq.| 

* Thus Gregory of Nazianzum, Orat. xxxiii, p. 586, numbered speculations 
on the death of Christ among those things, on which it is useful to have cor- 
rect ideas, but not dangerous to be mistaken, and placed them on the same 
level with questions concerning the creation of the world, the nature of mat- 
ter and of the soul, the resurrection, general judgment, etc. Comp. Baur, 
p. 109.— Husebius of Cxsarca (Demonstr. Evang. iv. 12) merely enumerates 
various reasons for the death cf Christ, without bringing them into connec: 
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tion. Christ died, 1. In order to prove that he is the Lord over bath the 
quick and the dead; 2. To redeem from sin; 3, To atone for sin; 4. To 
destroy the power of Satan; 5. To give his disciples a visible evidence of 
the reality of the life to come (by his resurrection); and 6. To abrogate the 
sacrifices of the Old Test. dispensation. 


The more anxious theologians were to adduce the reasons which led Christ to suffer, the 
more natural was it to ask, whether God could have accomplished the work of re- 
demption in any other way. Augustine rejects such idle questions in the manner of 
Trenzeus; De Agone Christi, c. 10: Sunt autem stulti, qui dicunt: Non poterat aliter 
sapientia Dei homines liberare, nisi susciperet hominem, et nasceretur' ex femina, et a 
peccatoribus omnia illa pateretur. Quibus dicimus: poterat omnino sed si aliter faceret, 
similiter vestre stultitie displiceret. [Aug. de Trin. xiii. 10. Greg. Naz. Orat. ix. p. 
157. Greg. Nyssa, Orat. Cat. c Basil the Great (Hom. in Ps. xlviii. § 3) maintained 
that the death of the God-man was necessary to accomplish the salvation of mankind.] 
On the other hand, Gregory the Great concedes that the death of Christ was not abso- 
lutely necessary, since we could have been delivered from suffering in other ways; 
yet God chose this way, in order at the same time to set before our eyes the highest 
example of love and self-sacrifice; Moral. xx. c. 36; Lau, p. 445. [But compare 
Moralia, xxii. 40.] Further particulars may be found in Miinscher, Handbuch, iv. p. 
292, ss; Baur, p. 85. Hufinus gives a mystical interpretation of the various separate 
elements of the passion of Christ, Expos. Symb. ap. p. 22, ss. 

Concerning the extent of the atonement, it may be observed, that Didymus of Alexandria 
(on 1 Peter, iii. 22, in Gallandii Bibl. PP. T. iv. p. 3257 Pacificavit enim Jesus per 
sanguinem crucis suze quze in ccelis et que in terra sunt, omne bellum destruens et 
tumultum), and Gregory of Nyssa, in some degree (Orat. Catech. c. 25, where he speaks 
of mica «ticcc), revived the idea of Origen, that the effects of Christ’s death were not 
limited to this world, but extended over the whole universe; Gregory also asserted 
that the work of redemption would not have been necessary, if all men had been as 
holy as Moses, Paul, Ezekiel, Elijah, and Isaiah (Contra Apollin. iii. p. 263). [Cyril 
of Jerusalem, De Recta Fide; the injustice of the sinner was not so great as the 
justice of him who gave his life for us. Chrysost. Np. ad Rom. Hom. x.; Christ paid 
far more for us than we were indebted, as much more as the sea is more than a drop. ] 
The opposite view was taken by Augustine, who, in accordance with his theory, 
thought that all men stood in need of redemption, but limited the extent of the 
atonement; comp. the former sections on the doctrine of original sin, and on predes- 
tination; and Contra Julian vi. v. 24. Leo the Great, on the contrary, enlarged the 
extent of the atonement, Ep. 134, c. 14: Effusio sanguinis Christi pro injustis tam 
fuit dives ad pretium, ut, si universitas captivorum in redemptorem suum crederet, 
nullum diaboli vincula retinerent.—Accordihg to Gregory the Great, redemption ex- 
tends even to heavenly beings; Moral. xxxi. «49. Lau, p. 431. 

A dramatic representation of the Descensus ad Jnferos (tirst found in the ecclesiastical 
confessions, in the third Sirmian Formula, 359), in imitation of the Evang, Nicodcmi, 
is given in the discourse: De Adventu et Annunciatione Joannis (Baptista) apud in- 
feros, commonly ascribed to Eusebius of Emisa; comp. also Epiphanius, in Sepuler. 
Christi. Opp. ii. p. 270; Augusti’s edition of Euseb. of Emisa, p. 1, ss. On the ques- 
tion whether the system of Apollinaris caused the introduction of the said doctrine 
into the Apostles’ Creed, as well as concernirg the rejation in which they stood to 
each other, see Neander, Church Hist. (Torrey), ii, 422, note; ana particularly Hist. 
Dogm. (Ryland), p. 323. [This assertion involves an anachronism. “ It is certainly 
difficult to perceive how Apollinaris ¢: uld give his assent to it; yet we are not justi 
tied in asserting that he did not acknowledge it, although Atnanasius dos not 
specially refer to it.”] This is a striking remark of Leo the Great (Serm. 1xi. in 
Perithel, p. 153, note), that for the sake of the disciples the duration of this interme- 
diate state was contracted as much as possible, so that his death rather resembled 
sleep (sopor) than death. 
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Lastly, the statements about the subjective appropriation of the merits of Christ on the 
part of the individual Christian were made to conform to the above views, and te 
the anthropological definitions (§ 107-114). Comp. Afinscher, Tlandbuch, iv. p. 295, 
319, This much is certain, that the benelits of the atoncment are chiefly referred to 
the consequences of original sin, and that, consequently, they accrued in the fullest 
measure to the baptized. How far, now, sins committed after baptism are atoned 
for by the death of Jesus, or whether this satisfaction must be found somewhere else 
—on this there is no satisfactory answer. Comp. Lau, Greg. d. Grosse, p. 430, 458. 


4, THE CHURCH AND ITS MEANS OF GRACE, 
§ 135. 
THE DOCTRINE ABOUT THE CHURCH. 


Two causes contributed to determine the doctrine about the 
Church: 1, The external history of the church itself, its victory 
over paganism, and its rising power under the protection of the 
state. 2. The victory of Augustinianism over the doctrines of the 
Pelagians,’ Manicheans,’ and Donatists,* which in different ways 
threatened to destroy ecclesiastical unity. The last mentioned 
puritanic and separatistic system, like that of Novatian in the pre- 
ceding period, maintained that the church was composed only of 
saints. In opposition to them, following Optatus of Mileve,' Au- 
gustine asserted, that the church consists of the sum total of all 
who are baptized, and that the (ideal) sanctity of the church was 
not impaired by the impure elements externally connected with it.‘ 
The bishops of Rome then impressed upon this catholicism the 
stamp of the papal hierarchy, by already claiming for themselves 
the primacy of Peter.’ But however different the opinions of the 
men of those times were respecting the seat and nature of the true 
church, the proposition laid down by former theologians, that there 
ts no salvation out of the church, was firmly adhered to, and carried 
out in all its consequences.’ 


* The Pelagians were in so far unchurchly as, in their abstract mode of 
sooking at things, they considered only the individual Christian as such, and 
overlooked the mysterious connection between the individual and the totality. 
Their strict ethical ideas led necessarily to Puritanism ; hence the synod of 
Diospolis (a. p. 415) blamed Pelagius for having said: ecclesiam hic esse 
sine macula et ruga; Augustine de Gestis Pelagii, c. 12. Before this time 
some Christians in Sicily, who, generally speaking, agreed with the Pelagians, 
had asserted: Ecclesiam hanc esse, quae nunc frequentatur populis et sine 
peccato esse posse; August, Ep. clvi. 

* The Manicheans, by separating the Electi from the rest (Auditores), 
gave countenance to the principle of an ecclesiola in ecclesia; and besides 
the great body of the Manichean church itself formed, as the one elect world 
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of light, a dualistic contrast with the vast material (hylozoist) mass of dark- 
ness, “ The Manichean church is in relation to the world what the limited: 
circle of the Electi is in relation to the larger assembly of the Auditores; that 
which ts yet variously divided and separated in the latter, has its central 
point of union in the former.” Baur, Manich. Religionssystem, p. 282. 

* On the external history of the Donatists, comp. the works on ecclesias- 
tical history [and especially #. Ribbeck, Donatus und Augustinus, oder der 
erste entscheidende Kampf zwischen Scparatismus und d. Kirche. Elberfeld, 
1857. A. Rouz, De Augustin Adversario Don. 1888].. Sources: Optatus 
Milevitanus (about the year 368), De Schismate Donatistarum, together: 
with the Mouumenta Vett. ad Donatist. Hist pertinentia, ed. ZL. #. Du Pin, 
Par. 1700, ss. (Opp. Aug. T. ix.) Valestws, De Schism. Donat. in the 
Appendix to Eusebius. MVorisius (edited by Ballerini brothers), Ven. 1729, 
iv. fol. Walch, Ketzergeschichte, vol. iv. Concerning the derivation of the 
name (whether from Donatus a casis nigris, or from Donat M.?) see Veander, 
Church History, ii, 187. The question at issue, viz. whether Ceecilian could 
be invested with the episcopal officc, having been ordained by a Traditor, 
and the election of another bishop in the person of Majorinus, led to further 
dogmatic discussions on the purity of the church. In the opinion of the 
Donatists, the church ought to be pure (sine macula et ruga). It must, 
therefore, exclude, without exception, unworthy members (1 Cor. v. and 
especially passages from the Old Test.). When the opponents of the Dona- 
tists appealed to the parable of the tares and the wheat (Matth. xiti.), the 
latter applied it (according to our Saviour’s own interpretation) to the world, 
and not to the church. Augustine, however, asserted, mundum ipsum appel- 
latum esse pro ecclesia nomine. 

* Concerning the opinions of Optatus (which are stated in the second book 
of his treatise: De Schismate Donatistarum) see Rothe, Anfainge der christ- 
lichen Kirche, p. 677, ss. He developed the views of Cyprian. There is 
but one church. It has five ornamenta or dotes: 1. Cathedra (the unity of 
episcopacy in the Cathedra Petri); 2. Angelus (the bishop himself); 3. 
Spiritus Sanctus; 4. Fons (baptism); 5. Sigillum, 2. e., Symbolum catholi- 
cum (according to Sol. Song, iv. 12). These dotes sre distinguished from 
the sancta membra ae viscera of the chureh, which appear to him of greater 
importance than the dotes themselves. They consist in the sacramenta et 
nomina Trinitatis, 

* Augustine composed a separate treatise, eutitled: De Unitate Ecclesia, 
on this subject—Comp. contra Ep. Parmeniani, and De Baptismo., He pro- 
ceeded, no less than the Donatists, on the principle of the purity of the 
church, and advocated a rigorous exercise of ecclesiastical discipline; but 
this should not lead to the depopulation of the church. Some elements 
enter into the composition of the house of God which do not form the struc- 
ture of the house itself ; some members of the body may be diseased, without 
its being thought necessary to cut them off at once; though the disease itself 
belongs no more to the body than the chaff which is mixed up with wheat 
forms a part of it. Augustine makes a distinction between the corpus Domini 
verum and the corpus Domini permixtum seu simulatum (de Doctr. Christ. 
iii, 32), which stands in connection his negative view concerning tre 
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nature of evil, Multi sunt in sacramentorum communione cum ecclesia. et 
tamen jam non sunt én ecclesia (De Unit. Eccles. 74).* 

The grammarian Tichonius adopted an intermediate view, viz., that there is 
4 corpus Domini bipartitum, one part of which consists of the real, the other 
of seeming Christians; see Veander, Church Hist. ii. p. 210, The necessity 
of being externally connected with the church is set forth by Augustine in 
the same manner as by Tertullian and Cyprian; De Unit. Eccles. c. 49: 
Habere caput Christum nemo poterit, nisi qui in ejus corpore fuerit, quod est 
ecclesia, Ep. xli.§ 5: Quisquis ab, hac catholica ecclesia fuerit separatus, 
quantumlibet laudabiliter se vivere existimet, hoc. solo scelere, quod a Christi 
unitate disjunctus est, non habebit vitam, sed Dei ira manebit super eum, 
So, too, Gregory. the Great ; see Lau, p. 470. 

[“Any other than the empirically existing church Augustine could not con- 
ceive, despite the concessions he was obliged to make. Jvvinian, on the 
other hand, lived in the abstract idea of the internal supersensible church, tc 
which we belong only through the baptism of the Spirit ;” Baur, Dogmen- 
gesch. p. 196. Meander, Hist. Dog. p. 395-7, says that the distinction. 
between the visible and the cavisible church might have led to an agreement 
between Augustine and the Donatists. Augustine endeavored to establish. 
the distinction, but hé was afraid to follow out the idea to the full extent, 
and his notions became obscure, He spoke of those (De Bapt, iv. 1-4) who 
are in the house of God per communionem sacramentorum, and those who - 
are outside of the house—per perversitatem morum, And De Unit. Eccles. 
74: Multi sunt in sacramentorum communione cum ecclesia, et tamen jam 
non sunt in ecclesia. Further, “those who appear to be in the church, and 
contradict Christ, and therefore do not belong to that church which is called: 
the body of Christ.”—In Jovinian (Cf. Hieron. contra. Jovinian, B. Lindner, 
De Joviniano et Vigilantio, etc.) a Protestant element is. discernible. “In. 
this spirit he carried on a warfare against hypocrisy, the quantitative scale, 
of morals, the censilia evangelica ; he laid the utmost stress on the principle 
of a living faith, and the unity of the principle of Christian Jife.”..... “The 
church, he says, is founded on Faith, Hope, and Love;”...“in this church, 
there is nothing impure; every one is taught.of God; no one can break into. 
it by violence, or steal into it by artifice.” “As Jovinian taught the Pauline. 
doctrine of faith, so he did the Pauline idea of the invisible church, while 
Augustine obstructed the development of his similar fundamental idea by a 
mixture with the catholic idea of the church.” ] 

* Leo M. Sermo I. in Natale Apostolorum Petri et Pauli: Ut iaenarrabilis 
grati per totum mundum diffunderetur effectus, Romanum regnum divina 
providentia preeparavit, etc. Comp. Sermo IL. (al. iv. 3): Transivit quidem, 
in Apostolos alios.vis illius potestatis, sed non frustra. uni commendatur, quod 
omnibus intimetur. Petro enim singulariter hoc creditur, quia cunctis eccle- 
sie rectoribus proponitur. Manet ergo Petri privilegium, ubicunque ex ipsius 
fertur equitate judicium; nec nimia. est vel severitas. vel remissio, ubi. nihil 


* Jn both the miraculous draught of fishes, the one before, and the other after, the 
resurrection of Christ (Luke v. and John xxi.), Augustine finds types of the church here 
anid hereafter; Sermo 248-252 (Opera, Tom. v.). Comp. Bindemann, ii, 187 sq, 
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erit legatum,, nihil solutum, nisi quod Petrus aut ligaverit, aut solverit. 
Comp. Perthel, |. c. p. 237, note 4, and the passages quoted by him. 

* Comp. § 71. Lactantius makes the same assertion, though he is not in 
all respects churchly ; Instit. Div. iii, 30.—iv. 14. ab init.: Hae est domus 
fidelis, hoc immortale templum, in quo si quis non sacrificaverit, immortali- 
tatis premium non habebit. Rufinus, however, does not yet demand fides 
in Ecclesiam, and thus most clearly distinguishes faith in the church from 
faith in God and Christ, Expos. Fid. 26,27. Gregory the Great regards the 
church as the robe of Christ, as individual souls are also the robe of the 
éhurch ; Moral. xx. c. 9. It is the civitas Domini, que regnatura in clo 
adhue laborat in terra; Ezech, lib. ii, Hom. 1;. comp. Lau, p. 468 sq. 
Heretics were said to be beyond the pale of the church, but not beyond that 
of Christianity; they were accused of defective faith (kakopistia), and not 
of all want of faith (apistia) Augustine calls them quoquomodo Christiani;. 
De Civ. Dei 18, ¢. 51, Comp. Marheineke (in Daub’s Studien, |. ¢.) p. 186. 


§ 136. 


THE SACRAMENTS. 


The idea of the Holy Sacraments was more precisely defined and 
limited in this period ; they are the organs by which the church 
works upon the individual Christian, and transmits the fullness of 
divine life, which dwells within it, to the members. Augustine saw 
in them the mysterious union of the (transcendent) Word with the 
external (visible) element,’ but expressed no definite opinion respect- 
ing the number of sacraments.* Pseudo-Dionysius (in the fifth 
century) already spoke of six ecclesiastical mysteries ;° but. even 
during the present period the chief importance was attached to 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper.* 


_) Augustine, Serm. 272 (Opp. T. v. 770): Dicuntur Sacramenta, quia in 
eis aliud videtur, aliud intelligitur. Quod videtur, speciem habet corporalem : 
quod intelligitur fractum habet spiritalem ; this gave rise to the definition of 
the Augustinian school (in Ev. Joh. Tract. 31. c. 15, and De Cataclysmo): 
Accedit verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum. Grace works through the 
sacraments, but is not. necessarily confined to them (cf. in Levit. lib. iii, quaes- 
tio, 84). [Quomodo et Moses sanctificat et Dominus? Non enim Moses’ 
pro Domino, sed: Moses. visibilibus sacramentis per ministerium suum ; Domi- 
nus autem invisibile gratia per spiritam sanctum, ubi est totus fructus etiam 
visibilium sacramentorum.—De Catechiz. Rudibus, 50: Sacramenta signacula 
quidem rerum divinarum esse visibilia; sed res ipsas invisibiles in ‘eis hono- 
rari— Weander, in his Hist, Dogm. p. 399, says, that according to Angustine, 
“there was only one Justificatio, which was foreshadowed in the Old Testa- 
ment, Sensible signs are necessary:in a religious community ; but yet these 
ean have no efféct on the spirit: they:can not impart, holin:ss and justificas: 
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tion, but merely serve as the signs and vehicles of divine grace, which is the 
only source of justification.” Baur, Dogmengesch. 193, says of Augustine, 
that he put the essence of the sacrament in the distinction of a twofold 
element, a sensible and a supersensible, related as are the sign and the thing 
signified ; and that which mediates between them is the word. The rational 
tendency of the Arians showed its antagonism to the prevailing views in the 
position of Eunomius, that the real essential mystery of piety is not found in 
mystic symbols, but in precise doctrines; in Greg. Nyss. c. Eunomium xi. ed, 
Paris, 1638, T. ii. p. '704.] 

* Augustine reckoned not only matrimony (“sacramertum nuptiarum,” 
De Nupt. et Concupiscentia, i.11), and holy orders (“sacramentum dandi 
baptismum,” De Baptism. ad Donatist. i. 2, and Contra Parmen. ii. 30), but 
also occasionally other sacred ceremonies among the sacraments (the word 
taken in a more comprehensive sense), so far as he understood by sacramen- 
tum, omne mysticum sacrumque signum. Thus he applies (De Peccat. Orig. 
c. 40) the term sacrament to exorcism, the casting out, and the renunciation, 
of the devil at baptism; and even to the rites of the Old Testament: circum- 
cisio carnis, sabbatum temporale, neomeniz, sacrificia atque omnes hujusmodi 
innumcre observationes; Expos. Epist. ad Galat. c. iii. 19. (Opp. iii. P. ii. p. 
692). Comp. Wiggers, Augustin und Pel. vol. i. p. 9, note. That he so 
constantly adopted the number four may perhaps be explained from the 
general preference which he gave to Aristotelianism (c. Ep. Parm. ii. c. 18). 
Neander, Church Hist. ii. p. 663, 664. Leo the Great also employed the 
term sacramentum in reference to the most heterogeneous things, comp. 
Perthel, p. 219, note; and Gregory the Great used it sometimes in a more 
comprehensive, sometimes in a more limited sense, comp. Law, p. 480. 

* De Hier. Hesles. c, 2-7. 1. Baptism (u. pwriouaroc); 2. The Lord’s 
Supper (p. ovvd&ews, eit’ ovv xorvwviac); 8. Unction (confirmation? p 
tehetijc wtpov) ; 4. Holy Orders (u. Tév lepatixGy TeAecOaewr) ; 5. Mona- 
chism (u. povaytKic TeAetdoewc), which afterwards ceased to be reckoned 
among the sacraments; 6. The rites performed on the dead (p. émt TOv lepi¢ 
Kexotunpévov—they were not the same with the unctio extrema, as the 
unction in question was not applied to dying persons, but to the corpse; 
yet there was some analogy between the one and the other).—Matrimony, 
on the other hand, which Augustine mentioned, was wanting in this list. 

“ This was done, e g., by Augustine, Sermo 218, 14: Quod latus, lancea 
percussum, in terram sanguinem et aquam manavit, procul dubio sacramenta 
sunt, quibus formatur ecclesia (De Symb. ad Catech. c. 6); and by Chrysos- 
tom in Joh, Hom. 85. (Opp. T. viii. p. 545), who attributed the same import 
to the same occurrence.—On the relation of the sacraments of the New 
Testament tv those of the Old, see Augustine De Vera Rel. c. 17 


§ 137. 
BAPTISM. 


The notions developed in the preceding period concerning the. 
high importance and effizacy of baptism were more fully carried out 
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in the present, in a rhetorical way, by Basil the Great, Gregory of 
Naxianzwm, and Gregory of Nyssa,’ and defined with more dog- 
matic precision by Augustine.” Neither the baptism of blood, nor 
that of tears, lost its significance.* The theologians of the Greek 
church zealously defended inant baptism,‘ while Augustine brought 
it into more intimate connection with the doctrine of original sin 
(in opposition to the Pelagians), and adduced it as. an additional 
proof of the said doctrine.’ Salvation was denied to unbaptized 
children.’ Concerning the baptism of heretics, Basil the Great and 
Gregory of Nazianzum followed, the views gf Cyprian; though 
Gregory did not make the validity of baptism depend on the worth 
of the person who performs the ceremony.” But by the influence of 
Augustine, the mode adopted by the Romish church became, with 
certain modifications, the prevalent one. The Donatists continued 
to insist upon the necessity of rebaptizing heretics.? The baptism 
of the Manicheans consisted in a kind of lustration altogether differ- 
ent from the baptism of the Catholic church.” Among the strict 
Arians, the Eunomians were distinguished from the orthodox church 
by baptizing not in the name of the Trinity, but in that of the 
death of Christ.” 


’ All three composed separate discourses on baptism. Basil, M., de Bap 
tismo (Opp. T. ii. p. 117); Greg. Naz. Or. 40; Greg. Nyss. de Bapt. Christi 
(Opp. T. iii. p. 871). Gregory of Nazianzum gave a number of different 
names to Christian baptism, which he carefully distinguished from the bap- 
tisms of Moses and John: 76 @étiopa Aaprpdtyg goTt WuyGr, Biov peta 
Gece, erepwsTynua Tie el Oedv ovvedhoews (1 Pet. iti, 21). 7d PaTropa 
BofGera tij¢ dobevelag Tic queTépag’ Td PHTLopa oapKdg aTd0eoc, TYEtjA- 
roc dxokobOnote, Adyou Kovwria, TAdopatosg éeravdpOworc, KaTaKAvopog 
dpaptiac, @wtd¢ petovola, oxdtwy KatdAvotc Td Potiona Synua TpdC 
Gedy, ovverdqula Xprorod, specoua riotews, vod reAelwotc, KAEic olpavay 
Pactrelac, Cwfjc dpecpic, dovaeiag dvaipectc, deoudv ExAvowc, ovvPécews 
pstarolqotc: TO POttopa, Th dei TAciw KaTaplOuety; THY TOU Geod ddpwr 
7) KdéAALGTOY Kal peyadorpenéotatoy, HaTEep dyla adyiwy Kadeitat TLva... 


s D 


obra Kal adtd tavtie GAAGY THY Trap’ huty Pwriopdy ov aytwrepov" 
xadeirae 68 Gomep Xptoros, 6 TodTov dorip, ToAAvIC Kat dradédporg ovédua- 
ov, obtw 8 Kal Td ddpnua, kK. T. 2. He also repeated the appellations for- 
merly used, such as AovTpor, odpayic, etc. “ The following is the principal 
thought on which this abundance of names is founded : all the blessings of 
Christianity appear, as it were, concentrated in one point in baptism, and are 
dispensed all together in one moment ; but all these names can only in so far 
be applied to baptism, as the person to be baptized possesses the right disposi. 
tion, without which none can enter into the kingdom of heaven, Sounded by 
Christ.’ Ullman, p. 461, where the other passages bearing on this subject 
are given. In order to prove the necessity of baptism, Gregory further 
speaks of a threefold birth of man (Or. 40, 2, ab init.), viz., natural birth 
(tiv é& owudrwr), that through baptism, and that through the resurrection, 


’ 
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The first of these is of the night, is slavish and connected with lusts (vv epi 
té Lots Kal dovAn Kat sunaBie); the second is as clear as daylight and free, 
delivers from lusts, and elevates to a higher spiritual life (4 dé fpepevt Kal 
édevOépa Kar eee Taday, nav 7d avrd yevécews KdAvpLa TrEpLTELYOVOA, 
Kal mpd THY dvw Gwiy Dratepoue ie —On Basil the Great comp. Alose, p. 
67, ss.; on Gregory of Nyssa see Rupp, p. 232, ss. Comp. also Cyril Hier. 
Cat. xvii. c. 87; he ascribed to baptism not only the virtue of taking away 
sin (from the negative point of view), but also that of a miraculous elevation 
of the powers of life; Cat. iii. 8, xix. xx. Cyril Alex, Comm, in Joh., Opp. T. 
iv. p.147.  [Miunscher, ed. by von Célln, i. p. 462, 463.] 

> Augustine Ep. 982°: Aqua exhibens forinsecus sacramentum grate et 


-spiritus operans intrinsccus benefictum gratic, solvens vinculum culpee, recon- 


cilians bonum nature, regenerans hominem in uno Christo, ex uno Adam 
generatum. Concupiscence remains even in those who are baptized, though 
their guilt is pardoned; De Nupt. et Concup. i. 28 (c. 25) [Enchir. ad Laur. 
43 and 64].—He who is not baptized can not obtain salvation. As for the 
thief who was admitted by Christ into paradise without baptism, Augustine 
supposed that he was baptized with blood, instead of water; or he might 
have been baptized with the water which flowed from the side of Jesus (!), 
unless it were assumed that he had received baptism at some former time; 
De Anima et ejus Origine i. 11 (c. 9.), ii. 14(c. 10.), 16, c. 12. According 
to Leo the Great, the baptismal water which is filled with the IIoly Ghost, is 
in relation to the regenerate man, what the womb of the Virgin filled with 
the same Spirit was in relation to the sinless Redeemer, to whom she gave 
birth ; Sermo 24. 3; 25. 5 (in Griesbach, p. 153). Comp. Perthel, p. 213 sq. 

* Thus Gregory of Nazianzum adds a fourth baptism to the three already 
mentioned (viz., the baptisms of Moses, John, and Christ), that of martyrdom 
and of blood with which Christ himself was baptized; this baptism surpasses 
the others, since it is so much less stained with sin. Yea (he adds) I know 
even a fifth, viz., that of tears (7d THv daxpiwy), but it is still more difficult, 
because it is necessary to wet one’s couch every night with tears; Orat, 
xxxix. 17, p. 688. But...... “how many tears have we to shed, before they 
equal the flood of the baptismal bath?” Orat. Ix. 9, p. 696. Ullmann, p. 
459, 465, 480. 

“ Gregory of Nazianzum (Orat. 1x.) opposed the delay of baptism, which 
had its ground partly in deference to the sacrament, partly in perverse and 
immoral tendencies, partly in absurd prejudices.* Comp. Ullmann, p. 466, 


ss. Concerning the baptism of infants, he declared (Ulim. p. 713) “that it 


was better that they should be sanctified without their own consciousness, 
than that they should depart being neither sealed nor consecrated” (7 amed- 
Oeiv aoppdytota Kai azédeora). In support of his view he appealed to the 
rite of circumcision, which was a type of baptisin, and performed on the 
eighth day (comp. the opinion of Fidus, § 72, note 6); also to the striking 

* Comp. e. g., the Confessions of Augustine, ic. 11. Gregory of Nyssa also opposed 
the delay in a separate discourse, mpd¢ Tove Bpadivovrag ei¢ rd Bdémricua (Opp. T. ii. p. 
215), Chrysostom uses similar language. Comp. Neander, Chrysostomus, i, p. 6, and 74- 
a1. A. F. Biisching, De Procrastinatione Baptismi apud Veteres ejusque Causis, Hale, 
1747. 4. 
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‘of the blood on the door-posts, ete. Gregory, nevertheless, thought that 
healthy children might wait till the third year, or somewhere thereabout, 
because they would be able then to hear and to utter something of the words 
(evoreKéy Tt) used at the performance of the rite, though they might net 
perfectly understand them, but have only a general impression about them 
(rurovweva). His judgment, however, was mild concerning those children 
who die before baptism, because he well distinguished between intentional 
and unintentional delay. Yet he did not grant that they would obtain per 
fect salvation. Comp. Ullmann, |. c. 

* That Gregory did not, like Augustine, make an intimate connection 
between baptism and original sin, is evident from his assertion (Orat. 40, 
quoted by Ullinunn, p. 476), that sins committed by children from ignorance 
could not be imputed to them on account of their tender-age. Comp, what 
Chrysostom said on this subject according to the quotation of Julian given 
by Meander, Church Hist. ii. p. 666: Hac de causa etiam infantes baptiza. 
mus, cum non sint coinguinati peccato, ut eis addatur sanctitas, justitia, 
adoptio, hereditas, fraternitas Christi, ut ejus membra sint; the opinions of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia are also stated there.* Augustine did not combat 
the Pelagians because they rejected Laptism, but becanse they did not draw 
the same inferences from the rite in question, which he drew from it. The 
Pelagians admitted that the design of baptism was the remissio peccatorum, 
but they understood by it the remission of future sins. Julian went so far 
as to anathematize those who did not acknowledge the necessity of infant- 
‘baptism; ‘Opus. imp. contra Jul. iii, 149. “ Though the Pelagians might 
have been easily induced by their principles to ascribe a merely symbolical 
significance to baptism, as an external rite, yet in this, as well as in many 
other respects, they could not develop their system entirely independent of the 
ecclesiastical tradition of their age; they endeavored, therefore, to reconcile it 
in the best possible manner with their principles, which owed their origin to 
quite different causes.” Meander, Church Hist. ii. p. 668. [“ Baptism re- 
ceived a higher dogmatic importance from the Augustinian doctrine of orig- 
inal sin. he assertion of its necessity is one of the points of difference 
between Augustine and Pelagius.” Baur, u. s. p. 193.] 

* Concerning infants that die without being baptized, Pelagius expressed 
himself in cautious terms (quo non eant, scio, quo eant, nescio). [Peclagius, 
that he might not be compelled to say that unbaptized children were lost, 
made a distinction between eternal life and the kingdom of heaven, or blessed- 
ness in general and the blessedness of Christians (Aug. de Pece. Orig. ¢. 21; 
De Pece. Mer. 1,18). The Pelagians could not recognize in the case of 
children a baptism for the forgiveness of sins; they could only refer it to 


* Neander traces the difference of opinion existing between the Eastern and Western 
church with regard to baptism to their different mode of viewing the doctrine of redemp- 
tion; the former regarded rather the positive, the latter the negative aspect. [The posi- 
‘tive aspect is the ennobling of human nature; the negative the relation to sin, “Acs 
cordingly, in the Fast, baptism was regarded chiefly as indicating exaltation to a higher 
stage, for which the original powers of man were not sufficient.” Gregory of Nazianw 
says, ‘It is a more divine creation, something higher than the original endowments of 


nature,” etc.] 
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sanctification in Christ (August. c. duas Ep. Pelagii), Comp. Baur, loc. cit.] 
Ambrose de Abrah. ii. 11, had previously tanght: Nemo ascendit in regnum 
coelorum, nisi per sacramentum baptismatis, ... Vist enim quis renatus fuerit 
ex aqua et spiritu sancto, non potest introire in reynum Dei, Utique nullum 
excipit, non infantem, non aliqua preventum necessitate. Habeant tamen 
illam opertam pcenarum immunitatem, nescio an habeant regni honorem. 
Comp. Wiggers, i. p. 422. Augustine’s views on this point were at first 
milder, De libero Arb. iii. c. 23; but afterwards he was compelled, by the 
logical consequences of his own system, to use harsher expressions. His line 
of argument is as follows: Every man is born in sin, and stands, therefore, in 
need of pardon, He obtains this by baptism ; it cleanses children from orzg- 
tnal sin, and those who are baptized in later years, not only from original 
sin, but also from their actual transgressions before the baptism. (Enchir. ad 
Laurent. 43.) ‘Since baptism is the only and necessary condition of salvation 
(comp. note 2), it follows that unbaptized children are condemned (this fully 
accorded with his views on predestination). He was, nevertheless, disposed 
to look upon this condemnation as mitissima and tolerabilior (Ep. 186. 27. 
[c. 8]; De Pece. Mer, i. 28. [c. 20]), though he opposed the doctrine con- 
demned by the synod of ‘Carthage, i in Canon ii, (a. p. 419), of an interme- 
diate state, in which unbaptized infants were said to be; Comp. Sermo 294; 
Hoc novum in ecclesia, prius inauditum est, esse salutem eternam preter 
regnum celorum, esse salutem axternam preter regnum Dei. With regard 
to baptized children, Augustine, as well as the catholic church in general, 
supposed (the former in accordance with his idealistic doctrine of the church) 
that the church represents (by means of the godfathers and godmothers) the 
faith of the children. Ep. 98 ad Bonifacium, c. 10: Parvulum, etsi nondum 
fides illa, quee in credentum voluntate consistit, jam tamen ipsius fidei sacra- 
mentum fidelem facit. Nam sicut credere respondetur, ita etiam fidelis 
vocatur, non rem ipsa mente annucndo, sed ipsius rei sacramentum perci- 
piendo.....Parvulus, etiamsi fidem nondum habeat in cogitatione, non ei 
tamen obicem contrariz cogitationis opponit, unde sacramentum ejus salubri- 
ter percipit. Consequently—a passive faith? “His view seems to have been 
somewhat as follows: As the child is nourished by the natural powers of his 
_wother after the flesh, before his bodily, independent existence is fully devel- 
oped, so is he nourished by the higher powers of his spiritual mother, the 
church, before he has attained unto independent spiritual development and 
self-consciousness, This idea would be true to a certain extent, if the visible 
church corresponded to its ideal.” Neander, Church Hist. ii. p. 670. 

* Basil Ep. Can. 1, declared the baptism at least of heretics void when 
the baptismal formula differed from that of the catholic church, or even 
when a different meaning was attached to it; thus he rejected the baptism 
of the Montanists, because they understood Montanus to be the Paraclete. 
But he was disposed to admit schismatics without baptism, and as a general 
rule (milder than Cyprian) advised compliance with the custom of each 
separate church.— Gregory of Nazianzum rejected the baptism of notorious 
heretics (rGv TpodjAws Kateyywopuévov). Generally speaking, he did not 
make the efficacy of baptism depend on the external ecclesiastical, nor on 
the inherent moral worth (dgoncoria) of the person who administered the 
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baptism.—He illustrated this by the case of two rings, the one made of gold, 
the other of brass, bearing the same royal stamp; Orat. 40, in Ulimann, p. 
473-475, 

* De Baptismo contra Donatistas lib. vii. (in Opp. Ben. Tom. ix.). It is 
interesting to see how Augustine seeks to justify Cyprian, from whom he 
differs; the passages are given in Munscher ed. by von Colln, p. 477.—The 
limitation spoken of was, that the rite of baptism, if performed out of the 
catholic church, might be considered valid, but tbat so far from proving a 
blessing to the baptized, it would increase their guilt if they did not after- 
wards join the catholic church. Thus “the exclusiveness of the catholic 
church, objected to on the one side, was carried to its extreme length on the 
other ;” Rothe, Anfange der christlichen Kirche, p. 685.—The ceremony of 
the laying on of hands, as a sign of consecration, was also employed in the 
case of those who came over to the church. Leo the Great insisted upon 
this point, Ep. 159, 7. 166, 2.167, 18. (Griesbach, p. 155.) 

° Thus the Donatist, Petilianus, maintained that whoever received bap- 
tism from an unbeliever, did not receive faith, but guilt. Augustine argued 
against him (Contra Epistol. Parmeniani; see Meander, Hist. Dogm. 400). 
The Donatist doctrine was condemed by the Conc. Arel. 314, can. 8. Opta- 
tus Mil. De Schism. Donat. v. c. 3....Quid vobis (Donatistis) visum est, non 
post nos, sed post Trinitatem baptisma geminare? Cnujus de sacramento non 
leve certamen invatum est, et dubitatur, an post Trinitatem in eadem Trini- 
wate hoc iteram liceat facere. Vos dicitis: Licet; nos dicimus; Non licet, 
Inter Licet vestrum et Non licet nostrum natant et remigant anime popu: 
lorum. 

* Concerning the baptism of the Manicheans, on which we have but 
“scanty information,” comp. Baur, Manich. Religionssystem, p. 273. 

1 Socrat. v. 24,-blamed the Eunomians, because ......... 76 Bdrtiopa 
mapexdpatav’ od yap el¢ tpidda, GAd’ sig Tov To’ Xptorod Banrigoves 
Odvarov. They probably avoided the, use of the common formula, which 
Eunomius elsewhere adduces as a proof that the Spirit is the third, in order 
to avoid a possible misunderstanding, in the orthodox sense, among the 
unlearned. Comp. Klose, Eunomius, p. 32. Rudelbach, tiber die Sacra- 
mentsworte, p. 25. According to Sozom, vi. 26, the Eunomians are said to 
have rebaptized all who joined their party. Eunomius (on anti-Trinitarian 
grounds) was opposed to the trine immersion in baptism (see Hofling, Die 
Taufe, i. 55). 


§ 138. 
THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


Marheineke (comp. § 73), p. 32-65. K. Meyer, p. 18-38. Ebrard (8 78), p. 278 sq. 
Kahnis, ubi supra. Riickert, 350 sq., 403 sq. [Cardinal Wiseman, attempts (Essays, 
vol, 3) to show that Amphilcchius, bishop of Iconium, in the fourth century, taught 
a real change (on the basis of new accounts of the Constantinopl» Council of 1166). 
Syriac Ch. on the Eucharist, by Prof Lamy, of Louvain; see Journal of Sacred Lit. 
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Jan. 1860, .p. 374 sq. Philip Freeman, Principles of Divine Service. 2 Parts. Lond 
1855-7. Christian Remembrancer, Oct. 1853. Engelhardt in Zeitschrift f. a luth, 
Theol. 1842. D. Itock, Hierurgia; Transubst. and Mass Expounded from Inscrip- 
tions in the Catacombs, etc. 2d ed. 1855. J. Kreusser, d. heilige Messopfer. Pader« 
born, 1854. Julius Afitller, Abendmabl, in Herzog’s Encyclopidie. Stettz, in Jabrb, 
f. d. Theologie, 1864-8.] 


Corresponding to the mysterious union between the two natures 
of Christ in one and the same person, was the idea of a mystical 
connection subsisting between the body of Christ and the bread in 
the Lord’s Supper, and between his blood and the wine.’ This 
idea, which had taken its rise in the preceding period, was now 
farther carried out by means of the more fully developed terminology 
of the church, and by the introduction of liturgical formulas, which 
substituted mystical ceremonies for the simple apostolical rite.’ The 
mysterious and often bombastic rhetoric of the fathers, especially 
Gregory of Nyssa, the two Cyrils, and Chrysostom, in the Greek 
church, and Hilary and Ambrose in the Latin, makes it uncom- 
monly difficult to decide what dogmatic notions are to be attached 
to their expressions. By their changing Imagery we are sometimes 
led to think of an ideal, sometimes of a substantial change ; now of 
a subjective change on the part of the participant, and again of an 
objective change in what is received ; sometimes it is a wonderful 
conjunction of the head and the body of Christ (consubstantiality); 
sometimes a total change of the elements of the Lord’s Supper into 
this body (transubstantiation, real transformation).* Yet still the 
symbolic view appears, alongside of the metabolic, in some teachers 
of the Greek church, as in Lusebius of Cesarea, Athanasius, Greg- 
ory Nazianzen, and Theodoretus.* But it is most unambiguous in 
the Western theologian, Augustine.’ Although the latter appears 
to have faith in the wonderful healing virtues of the ‘sacrament,* 
yet he decidedly opposed the superstitious reverence of it.’ Gelasius, 
bishop of Rome, still spoke decidedly against a formal transubstau- 
tiation.” In respect to the idea of sacréjice as connected with it, 
this was further developed in this period, especially by Gregory the 
Great, in the form that the sacrificial death of Christ was truly 
repeated in the daily sacrifice of the mass.’ 


* Compare Gieseler, Dogmengesch. 408. The idea which lics at the basis 
of most of the statements about the Lord’s Supper may be said to be this— 
that as the Logos was once united with the flesh, so in the Supper he is now 
united with the bread and wine; and thus the controversy about the natures 
of Christ is in some degree repeated in the sacramental sphere. [@ieseler, 
Dogmengesch. 408 sq., argues that the fathers, with all their strong expres- 
sions, could not have meant to teach transubstantiation, for the following 
chief reasons: 1. That the change is so often compared with that of water 
in baptism, and of chris in consecration, 2. That it is likened to the union 
of the Loges with the flesh—where there was no transformation of the flesh, 
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8. The church fathers (many of them) argue against the Monophysites, on 
the ground that as there was in the Lord’s Supper no change, so none in the 
incarnation. 4. They frequently call the elements tétroc, dévtitura, fioura, 
signum, etc. Baur, Dogmengesch. p. 194, says that the majority of the 
fathers of this period often speak of the bread and wine as the body and 
blood of Christ, in such terms as seem to involve the doctrine of a real 
change; but yet, comparing these with their other statements, and seving 
how fluctuating is the form of their conceptions, we can really find in them 
only an obscure and exaggerated identification of figure and fact.—WVeander, 
Hist. Dogm. p. 406 sq., gives the different modifications of opinions thus: 
1. The sensuous realistic view of Justin and Irenzeus, adopted by Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Chrysostom, and Hilary, teaching an actual interpenetration of the 
bread and wine with the body and blood of Christ. 2. A more spiritual 
view, though with a realistic element at its basis, in Augustine. 3. The 
school of Origen (excepting Gregory of Nyssa) scparated more distinctly the 
symbol and the divine reality, e. g., Eusebius of Cesarca, Greg. Nuzianz., etc.] 

7 On such names as Aatpela dvaipantoc, Ovoia Tob bAacpod (Cyril 
Myst. V.), iepovpyia, petdAnucg Tov dytacudtwr, dyia (uortKt) tpdreca, 
pvotind evdoyia, épddiov (in reference to the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper to the sick), as well as on the formulas commonly used in connection 
with the rite of consecration, comp. Suicer, Thesaurus sub vocib.; Touttéa 
in Diss. ad Cyr. Hier. 3, p. cexxxiii. ss. Marheineke, |. c. p. 33, ss. Augusti, 
Archeologie, vol. viii, p. 32, ss. The sacrament is frequontly described as a 
tremendum (as poBepdr, dprxtév, dptxwdéotatov). It is also characteristic 
that the fourth petition in the Lord’s Prayer is atmost uniformly referred, in 
a.mystical way, to the Lord’s Supper. 

* Gregory of Nyssa* draws a parallel, in a most adventurous style, between 
the process of physical nutrition and the subsistence of the spiritual body of 
the believer upon the body and blood of Christ in the eucharist. Like the 
earlier fathers, he sees in this holy food a @dpyaxoy dBbavaciac, an antidote 
to the mortality wrought by sin; comp. Oratio Catech. 87, As by the 
divine Logos the bread, in the eating thereof, is transformed into the essence 
of the body united with divinity, so, in the Lord’s Supper, the bread and tho 
wine are transformed into the body united with the Logos (ro dé oda Tq 
évorkjoet Tov Oeovd Aébyou mpoc tiv Ocixhy peterorjOn); compare the whole 
passage in Miinscher, edited by v. Célln, 1. 490 sq. Rupp, 238 sq. Rickert 
(ubi supra, 403 sq.) investigates this at length, and comes to the conclusion, 
perhaps too unfavorable; “ Gregory shattered the Supper of the Lord, he 
cast away all that is glorious in its nature, and in its place left only a 
magical instrumentality, which, without any influence on the spiritual life, 
is only (2) designed to nourish the body for immortality.” On Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, see ibid. 410; among other things, he infers from John vi., which 


* The difficulty of describing and classifying the different opinions of the fathers of 
this period about the Lord’s Supper, is seen in the contradictory views of the most recent 
writers in this matter—Zbrard, Kahnis, Ritckert. The categories, too, proposed ‘by the 
latter, viz. symbolical and melabolical, are not sufficient ; for the idea of psraBoan is 
nowhere definitely settled, and, in the same writer, the metabolical and the symbolical 
‘views cross one another. 
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ne interprets of the Lord’s Supper, that those who do not receive this oe 
per lose salvation (Comm. in Joh. iv. p. 361, A). 

Cyril of Jerusalem so connected (Cat. xxii. § 6) the miracle septa 
at the marriage at Cana with the weraBoAH of the elements in the Lord’s 
Supper, that it is difficult not to suppose that he believed in a real and total 
change, the more so as he adds: Ei yap at 4 aicOnoi¢ oot tovto bTroPdA- 
det, GAAG 4 Trotic ce BEBatotTw UH dd TIC yeboews Kpivyc Td TPayLA, 
dAW dnd tig Tlotews TANpopopod avevdordoTws, odpatog Kal aipatog 
Xpiotod KataiwwOeic; and yet he says, § 38: év timw dprov didotat cot 
7) ala, etc. Does this mean under the image, or under the form, of the 
bread? “which, however, is no longer bread, but something else” (as Rickert 
interprets it). But as he spoke (Cat. xxi. 3) of a similar change effected in 
the oil which was used at the performance of the rite of consecration, with- 
out thinking of a real metaphysical change of the substance of the oil into 
the substance of the Holy Spirit, the interpretation remains a matter of 
doubt; comp. Meander, Hist. Dogm.’ p. 412. Here then is found “not 
indecd a completely developed, but yet a very decided doctrine of transforma- 
tion, approaching the extreme point;” Rickert, p. 420. But Cyril undoubt- 
edly supposed a real union, spiritual and corporeal, of the communicant with 
‘Christ (ctocwpor Kat obvatot Xprotov, yptotépopoe yevoueOa), and thought 
that we participate in the nature of Christ by the assimilation of his body 
and blood to our members, etc. Cat. xxiii. Comp. Ebrard, 278, Rickert, 
415, who cite the passages fully.— Chrysostom regards the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper as a proof of the highest love of the Redeemer to mankind, 
inasmuch as he not only gave them an opportunity of seeing him, but also 
enabled them to partake of his body, Hom. 45, in Joh. (Opp. T. viii. p. 292).* 
He too teaches a read union with Christ: "Avaptpec Eavtov juiv, kat ob TH 
miste. povov, GAA’ avT@ TH Tpdypate oGua Hudc abtod Kataoxevdeet, 
Tom. 83, in Matth. (Opp. T. vii. p. 869); comp. Hom. 24, in Ep. ad Cor, 
(Cpp. T. ix. p. 257), and other passages quoted by Marheineke, |. c. p. 44. 
Chrysostom probably did not have the notion of a descent of the body of 
Christ from heaven into the bread (Rickert, p. 424). On the other hand, 
he, like other church teachers, (e. g., Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. xxiii, § 15), 
supposed that the substance of the bread was not, like other food, again 
rejected from the body, but consumed, as is the wax in the burning of the 
light—obrwe¢ nai ade vouite ovvavadionecOae Ta wvoTipia TH TOU obpatog 
ovoia; De Penit. Hom. 9 (Opera, ii. 350). Yet Chrysostom distinguishes 
between the spiritual (voj76v) and the sensuous (alc@776v) in the Lord’s 
Supper. “If we were incorporeal, Christ would nourish us with incorporcal 
things (4odpara); but since the soul is tied to the body, God gives us év 
alaUnroic Ta vonta;” comp. the passage on Matth. before cited in Miinscher 
ed. by von Célln, p. 502, Hbrard, p. 284, ss—Hilary, de Trin. viii, 18, 
says, in reference to Christ: Naturam carnis sue ad naturam eternitatis sub 
sacramento nobis communicande carnis admiscuit, that whic’ Irenzeus calls 
Evwoug mpdg apOapoiay, Ambrose (de Initiandis Mysteriis, c. 8. and 9) re- 

* Ho speaks very strongly of a manducatio oralis, of a tumffae trode bddvrar rij capai 
Kal ovpTAakivat, 
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gards the Lord’s Supper as the living bread which came down from heaven 
(John vi. 51), and which is none other but Christ himself. If blessings pro- 
nounced by men (viz, the prophets even of the Old Test.) possessed the 
power of changing the natural elements, how much more must the same be 
true in reference to the sacrament? Quodsi tantum valuit Sermo Elia, ut 
ignem de ceelo promeret, non valebit Christi sermo ut species mutet elemen- 
torum? As the rod of Moses was transformed into a serpent, and the Nile 
into blood, so this change comes about through the power of grace, which is 
mightier than the power of nature. All things are created by the Word 
(Christ): to effect a simple change (mutatio) can not be too difficult for 
him, who is the author of creation. Zhe very body which was in a miracu- 
lous way brought forth by the Virgin, is at the same time the body of the 
sacrament, Nevertheless, he says (in contradiction to the assumption of a 
real change): Ante benedictionem verborum ccelestium species nominatur, 
post consecrationem corpus Christi significatur; and in reference to the: 
wine: ante consecrationem aliud dicitur, post consecrationem sanguis nuncu- 
patur, (But it ought not to be forgotten, that critical doubts have been 
raised respecting the genuineness of this book.) Against Hbrard, p. 806 sq. 
see Rickert, u.s. He calls Ambrose “the pillar on which rests the medie- 
val doctrine of the Lord’s Supper ;” p. 464. 

* Busebius of Coesarea, Demonstr. Evangel. i. 10, and Theol. eccles. iii. 12, 
Neander, Hist. Dogmas, p. 411, Athanasius, Ep. iv. ad Serap. (in Meander, 
p- 409). [Meander says of Eusebius, that “he was partial to such expres- 
sions as the following: Christians are admonished to celebrate the remem- 
brance of Christ by the symbols of his body and blood” (Demonstr. Evang. 
ic. 40). In-his interpretation of John vi. (Theol. Eccl. iii. c. 12), he says, 
we are not to believe that Christ spoke of his present body, or enjoined the 
drinking of his corporeal and sensuous blood; but the words which he spake 
are spirit and life, so that lis words themselves are his flesh and blood. 
Eusebius also connected a supernatural, sanctifying power with the outward 
Supper. Neander says of Athanasius, that he represents a spiritual view, 
with a realistic element at its basis; in commenting on John vi, he says that 
the eating and drinking of the body and blood of Christ are not to be under- 
stood literally ; Christ wished to lead his disciples to the conception of a 
spiritual nourishment, See his Ep. iv. ad Serapionem. Jacoby, in the note 
to Neander’s Hist. Dogmas, p. 409, quotes from the Festal Letters of Athan- 
asius, translated by Larsow, Letter vii.: “ Bread and wine, as symbols of the 
nourishing divine power of the Logos. Not only here is this bread food for 
the righteous,.. . but also in heaven we eat such food, for the Lord is also 
the nourishment of the higher spirits, and of angels, and is the delight of the 
whole heavenly host.”] Gregory of Nazianzum called the bread and wine 
symbols and types (avrituTa)* of the great mysteries, Orat. xvii. 12, p. 325. 
Ullmann, p. 484.—Deserving of special note is a fragment of a letter 
addressed by Chrysostom to Cesartus, a monk, the authenticity of which is 


* Comp. Suicer, Thes. T. i. p. 383, 8s., and Ullmann, 1. c., who oppose the interpretation 
of Elias Creteonsis and of John of Damascus. According to the one, dytizura meant the 
game as iodruma; according to the other, Gregory only meant that the bread and wine 
were dvtiruna before the consvcration, 
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more than questionable.* It is here said: Sicut enim antequam sanctificetur 
panis, panem nominamus, divina autem illum sanctificante gratia, mediante 
sacerdote, liberatus est quidam ab appellatione panis, dignus autem habitus: 
dominici corporis appellatione, etiamsi natura panis in ipso permansit, ct non 
dua corpora, sed unum corpus fili? preedicamus, Comp. Meander, Hist, 
Dogm. 408. Chrysostom’s disciple, Wilus, made a clear distinction Letweeu 
the symbol and the thing represented by it, comparing (Lib. i. ep. 44, sce 
Weander, |, c.) the bread after consecration to a document which having 
been confirmed by the emperor, is called a Sacra, The distinction made by 
Theodoret between the sign aud the thing signified, was intimately connected 
with the similar distinction which he drew between the human and the 
divine natures of Christ; Dial. ii, Opp. iv. p. 126: Qvdé yap peta Tov dytao- 
pov Td pvotiKa obuBoda Tij¢ olxeiag ékiotatas picews. Méver yap ént Tie 
apotépag ovotac, kal tov axpatocg Kai Tov etdove, Kai dpatd éott Kal 
anra, ola kal mpotepoy Hv. Noeirac dé rep éyéveto, kal moTebeTat 
kal mpooxvvettal, wo exeiva dvta dnep muoTeveTat. TlapdOec toivyy th. 
dpyetin@ tiv elxdva Kal Oper tiv duotdtyta, Xpy yap eorxévar rH 
GAnbcia tov tbTov, He also contrasted the petaBodr TH ydptte with the 
psTaBoaAy tig picews, Dial. i. p. 26. (We do not see, then, why Rickert 
puts him amoug the metabolists instead of the symbolists.) 

* Augustine, in interpreting the words pronounced by our Saviour at the 
institution of this ordinance, reminds us of their figurative import; Contra 
Adamant. c, 12. 3. He says, too, that the language of Jol vi. is highly: 
figurative; Contra Advers. Leg. et Prophetar. ii. c, 9. (The controversy in 
which he was engaged with the Mauicheans led him to defend the figurative: 
style of the Old Test. by adducing similar examples from the New.) He: 
even supposed that the characteristic feature of the sacraments: cunsists in: 
this, that they contain symbols, Ep. 98, 9: Si sacramenta quandam similitu-: 
dinem earum rerum, quarum sacramenta sunt, non haberent, omnino sacrae 
menta non essent, Ex hac autem similitudine plerumque etiam ipsarum: 
rerum nomina accipiunt. The sacrament in question is the body of Christ— 
secundum quendam modum, but not absolutely; and its participation is a. 
communicatio corporis ct sanguinis ipsius (Ep. 54,1) ; comp. De Doctr. Chr. 
iii, 10, 16, In the passage last mentioned, he calls the partaking of Christ’s” 
body, in the literal (Capernaitic) sense of the word (John vi. 33), facinus vel 
flagitium, and continues as follows: Figura est ergo, praecipiens passioni: 
Dominicee communicandum et suaviter atque utiliter recoudendum in memo- 
ria, quod pro nobis caro cjus crucifixa et vulnerata sit; comp. De Civ. Dei: 
xxi. c. 25. Respecting the body of Christ he says, Ep. 146: Ego Domini: 
corpus ita in ca@lo esse credo, ut erat in terra, quando ascendit in ceelum, 
vomp. Marheincke, p. 56, ss.; Meander, Church Hist. ii. 674; Hbrard, 309. 
—On the connection subsisting between the views of Augustine concerning 
the Lord’s Supper and those respecting baptism, comp. Wiggers, ii. p. 146; 
on /ne connection subsisting between these and his views of the sacraments 
in general, comp. above, § 137, note 2. 

* Comp. Opus. Imperf. contra Julian, iii, 162; see Géeseler, Dogmengesch, 


¥ Tn Chrysostom. Opera, iii, 742. On the history cf th's fragment, see Rickert, p. 429 
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p. 407. [Augustine here relates, that a mother made a plaster of the sacred 
bread, laid it upon the eyes of her son, born with sealed eyes, and so healed 
him.] This view of the magical efficacy of the Lord’s Supper he held in 
common with the greatest teachers of the East; thus Gregory of Naz., comp. 
Orat. viii. 17 sq., and Ep, 240, Ullmann’s Grewary, p. 483.—The iiread of 
spiiling any of the wine was the same as in the previous period. With this 
is allicd the warning of Cyril of Jerusalem, that when a drop of the con- 
secrated wine remains hanging on the lips, the eyes and brow must be wet 
with it (Cat. xxiii. ¢. 22); “Giaeden, ubi supra, —On the Communion of Chil- 
dren, which was customary paniieatealy in the Latin church, see the works 
on Archeology. [Gelasius, bishop of Rome, writes, about a. p. 495: No 
one should venture to exclude any child from this sacrament, “without which 
no one can attain to eternal life.” In this prohibition is seen the value 
attached to infant communion. Comp. Weander, p. 412.] 

* Augustine, De Triuit. iii. 10: Possunt habere honorem tanquam reli- 
giosa, sed non stuporem tanquam mira. De Doctr. Christ. iii. 9, he calls the 
New Testament sacraments, in contrast with the Old Testament ceremonies, 
factu facillima, intellectu augustissima, observatione castissima, which, how- 
ever, are to be honored, not carnali servitute, but spiritali libertate. To take 
the signs for the thing signified, he terms a servilis infirmitas. 

® Gelasius, De duab, Natur. in Christo, in Bibl. Max. PP. T. viii. p. 703, 
quoted by Meyer, p. 34. Miinscher edit. by von Célln, p. 504: Certe sacra- 
menta, que sumimus, corporis et sanguinis Christi, divina res est, propter 
quod et per eadem divine efficimur participes natura eé tamen esse non dest- 
nit substantia vel natura panis et vini. Et certe imago et similitudo corporis 
et sanguinis Christi in actione mysteriorum celebrantur. Satis ergo nobis 
evidenter ostenditur, hoc nobis in ipso Christo Domino sentiendum, quod in 
ejus imagine profitemur, celebramus et sumimus, ut sicut in hane, scilicet in 
divinam transeant, Sancto Spirita perficiente, substantiam, permanente tamen 
in sue proprietate nature, sic illud ipsum mysterium principale, cujus nobis 
efficientiam virtutemque veracitur repreesentant. 

® After the example of Cyprian, the idea of a sacrifice is distinctly set 
forth by most of the fathers of this period. Thus by Gregory of Nazianzuin 
fOrat. ii, 95, p. 56. Ullmann, p. 488), and Basil the Great, Ep. 93, though 
without any more precise definition (A7ose, p. 72); so, too, by Leo the Great 
(Sermo Ixvi, 2; clvi, 5), see Perthel, p. 218, fate (against Griesbach, who 
interprets it only tropically); against Perthel, see Rickert, p. 479 sq. On 
Ambrose (who first used the woud missa directly of the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper), Chrysostom, and Augustine, see Rickert, and the Iistories 
of Doctrines by Neander and Gieseler, But Gregory the Great speaks most. 
distinctly (Moral, Lib. xxii. 26) of a quotidianwm immolationis sacrifictum, 
and connects it with masses for souls; see Law, p, 484 sq., and the passages 
he citos, 


a 
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5. THE DOCTRINE OF THE LAST THINGS. 


§ 139. 
MILLENNARIANISM.—THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 


The contest in which Origen had engaged against the advocates 
of Millennarianism, was soon after his death adjusted in his favor, 
His disciple, Dionysius of Alexandria, succeeded more by persuasion 
than by force in imposing silence on the followers of Nepos, an 
Egyptian bishop, who adhered to the letter of Scripture, and were 
opposed to all allegorical interpretation, and had the presbyter 
Coracion for their leader after the death of Nepos.’ Millennarianism 
was from that time supported by but a few of the eastern theolo- 
gians.? In the West the chiliastic expectations were advocated by 
Lactantius,*’ but combated by Augustine, who had himself once 
entertained similar views.*. Besides, it was very natural that Chiris- 
tianity should confidently expect a longer existence on earth, after 
it had become connected with the state, and been permanently 
established. Thus the period of Christ’s second coming, and of the’ 
destraction of the world, was inevitably deferred from time to time, 
and it was only extraordinary events that caused men for a season 
to look forward to these events as nigh at hand.—The notion of 
Marcellus, that Christ’s heavenly kingdom itself will at some future 
period come to an end (founded on 1 Cor. xv. 25), forms a remark- 
able parallel to Millennarianism.° 


* On the treatise of Nepos (a. p. 255), entitled: 2Aeyyo¢e Tév dAAryo- 
ptoraéy, and that of Dionysius, rept émayyeArér, as well as on the entire 
controversy, comp. Euseb. vii. 24. Gennadius De Dogm. Eccles. ¢. 55, 
Mosheim Comment. p. 720-28. Meander, Church Hist. i. 652. Coracion 
retracted his former views in consequence of a disputation brought about by 
Dionysius. 

* Methodius, who was in part an opponent of Origen, propounded millen- 
narian notions in his treatise, The Feast of the Ten Virgins (a dialogue on 
chastity), which was composed in imitation of Plato’s Symposium ;. Orat. ix. 
§ 5 (in Combefisit Auctuar. Noviss. Bibl. PP. Gree. Pars. i. p. 109), ean. 
der, Church Hist. i. p. 720. According to Epiph. Her. 72, p. 1013 (comp. 
Hier. in Jes. Lib. xviii.), Apollénaris, too, held millennarian notions, and 
wrote a treatise in two books against the work of Dionysius, which met with 
great success at the time: Quem non solum (says Jerome, |. c.) sue secta 
homines, sed nostrorum in hac parte duntaxat plurima sequitur multitudo, 
Concerning the millennarian views of Bar Sudaili, abbot of Edessa, in 
Mesopotamia, towards the close of the fifth century, comp. Weander, 1. i 
p. 555, 
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* Inst. vil. 14-26, c. 14: Sicut Deus sex dies in tantis rebus fabricandis 
laboravit, ita et religio ejus ct veritas in his sex millibus annorum laboret 
necesse est, malitia prevalente ac dominante. Et rursus, quoniam perfectis 
operibus requievit die septimo eumque benedixit, necesse est, ut in fine sexti 
millesimi anni malitia omnis aboleatur e terra et regnet per annos mille jus- 
titia, sitque tranquillitas et requies a laboribus, quos mundus jamdiu perfert. 
an the subscquent part of the chapter he gives a full description of the state 
of the political, the physical, and the religious world antecedent to the mil- 
lennial kingdom, and appeals both to the Sibylline oracles and to the Hys- 
taspes. Comp. Corrodi, ii. p. 410, 423, 441, 455. 

* Sermo 159 (Opp. T. v. p. 1060), which may be compared with De Civ. 
Dei xx. 7....... Quz opinio esset utcunque tolerabilis, si alique delicia 
spiritales in illo sabbato adfuture sanctis per Domini praesentiam crederentur. 
Nam etiam nos hoc. opinati fuimus aliquando. Sed cum eos, qui tunc resur- 
rexerint, dicant immoderatissimis carnalibus epulis vacaturos, in quibus cibus 
sit tantus ac potus, ut non solum nullam modestiam tencant, sed modum 
quoque ipsius incredulitatis excedant: nullo modo ista possunt nisi a carna- 
libus credi. Hi autem, qui spiritales sunt, istos ista credentes ytAcaotac 
appellant greco vocabulo, quos, verbum e verbo exprimentes, nos possumus 
Milliarios nuncupare. The first resurrection (Revel. xx. 5) is explained by 
Augustine as the deliverance of the soul from the dominion of sin in this 
life; as, in general, an orthodoxy which maintains the authority of the 
Apocalypse, and yet will not allow millennarianism, can only escape from its 
difficulties by an arbitrary exegesis, like that of Augustine on this passage. 

5 Comp. the works on Marcellus quoted § 92,6; Kose, p. 42, ss. and the 
passages cited by him. Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. xv. 27 (14 Milles), combating 
this opinion, appeals to the words of the angel (Luke i. 33), and of the proph- 
ets (Dan. vii, 18, 14, etc.); in reference to 1 Cor. xv. 25, he asserts that the 
term dyp¢ includes the terminus ad quem.—A‘lose, p. 82, questions whether 
Photinus adopted the views of Marcellus, [Comp. Willenborg, Die Orth- 
doxie d. Marcellus von Ancyra. Minster, 1859.] 


§ 140. 
THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 


The idea of a two-fold resurrection, taken from the book of Re7- 
elation, still held by Lactantius,’ afterwards shared the fate of 
Millennarianism.? Though Methodius combated Origen’s idealistic 
doctrine of the resurrection,® yet several of the eastern theologians 
adopted it,* till the zealous Anti-Origenist party succeeded in th. 
ensuing controversies in establishing their doctrine, that the body 
raised from the tomb is in every respect identical with that which 
formed in this life the organ of the soul, Jerome even went so far 
as to make this assertion in reference to the very hairs and teeth.’ 
Augustine’s views on this point were, during the earlicr part of hia 

; 24 
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life, more in accordance with the Platonic and Alexandrian mode 
uf thinking ; but afterwards he gave the preference to more sensuous 
notions, thonel: he was at much pains to clear the doctrine in ques- 
tion as far as possible from all gross and carnal additions.° Later 
definitions have reference rather to unessential points.’ 


? Inst. vii. 20: Nec tamen universi tune (i. e, at the commencement of 
the millennial reign) a Deo judicabuntur, sed ii tantum qui sunt in Dei reli- 
gione versati. Comp. c. 26:....Eodem tempore (7. e, at the end of the 
world after the millennial reign) fiet secunda illa et publica omnium resur- 
rectio, in qua excitabuntur injusti ad cruciatus sempiternos, 

2 Augustine De Civ. Dei xx. 7: De his duabus resurrectionibus Joannes 

...eo modo locutus est, ut earum prima a quibusdam nostris non intellecta, 
insuper etiam in quasdam ridiculas fabulas verteretur. Comp. Epiphan. 
Ancor. § 97, p. 99. Gennad. lib. i. c. 6, et 25. 

* Tlept dvactdcewc Adyoc. Phot. Bibl. cod. 234. Réssler, i. p. 297. 
Comp. Epiph. Heer. 64, 12-62. 

* Gregory of Nazianzum, Gregory of Nyssa, and partly also Basil the 
Great, adopted the views of Origen. Thus Gregory of Nazianzum (Orat. ii. 
17, p. 20, and in other places) rested belief in immortality principally on 
this, that man, considered as a spiritual being, is of divine origin, and con- 
sequently has an immortal nature. The body which perishes is transient, but 
the soul is the breath of the Almighty, and the deliverance from the fetters 
of the body is the most essential point of future happiness; see Ullmann, p. 
501, 2. Similar statements are made by Gregory of Nyssa, De Anima et 
Resurrectione (Opp. T. iii. p. 181 [247]), see Rupp, p. 187, ss. and Mitnscher, 
Handbuch, iv. p. 439. Both Gregory of Nazianzum and Geecory of Nyssa 
compared (in the manner of Origen), e. g., the body of man to the coats of 
skins with which our first parents were clothed after the fall. Concerning 
the more indefinite views of Bastd (Hom. viii. in Hexaémeron, p. 78, and In 
Famemn, p. 72), see Klose, p. 77. Titus of Bostra (tragm. in Joh. Damas- 
ceni Parallela Sacra Opp. T. ii. p. 763) propounded a more refined doctrine 
of the resurrection. Chrysostom, though asserting the identity of the body, 
Hom. x. in 2 Ep. ad Cor. (Opp. T. ix. p. 603), kept to the Pauline doctrine, 
and maintained in particular the difference between the present and the 
future body: Ed dé joe oxdrret, no dia THY dvoudtwy deixvvat (6 ’AT.) 
thy brepoyy Tv peaddvtwy mpdc Ta Tapdvtar elndv yap éeniyeoy (2 
Cor. v. 1) dvréOque tiv ovpaviay x. 7, A, Synesius, a Christian philosopher 
of Cyrene, frankly acknowledged that he could not adopt the popular notions 
on this point (which some interpreted as a complete denial of the doctrine 
of the resurrection), Comp. Evagrius Hist. Eccl. i, 15, and Ep. 105 ad 
Euoptium fratrem, in the note of Valestws on that passage. [Comp. Syne- 
tius, Opera Omnia, ed. Krabinger, Landshut, 1850; and his Homilies tra- 
duites pour la premiére fois, par B. Kolbe, Berlin, 1850.] 

& Epiphanius, Theophilus of Alexandria, and Jerome may be considered 
as the representatives of this zealous party. The last two had themselves 
formerly entertained more liberal views, nor did Theophilus even afterwards 
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hesitate to ordain Synesius as bishop of Ptolemais; see Miinscher, Hand: 
buch, iv. p. 442.* But they opposed, with especial vehemence, John of 
Jerusalem and Rufinus, Jerome was by no means satisfied (Apol. contra 
Raf. lib, 4, Op. T. ii. p. 145) with the language of Rufinus, even when he 
asserted the resurrection hujus carnis (in tne Expos. Symbol. app.), and still 
less with the caution of Juhn, who distinguished (rightly in the exegetical 
point of view) between flesh and body. He therefore made the following 
definite assertions (Adv. Errores Joann. Hier. ad Pammach. Opp. T. ii. p. 
118, ss.), which he founds especially on Job xix. 26: Caro est proprie, quae 
sanguine, venis, ossibus nervisque constringitur.......Certe ubi pellis et 
caro, ubi ossa et nervi ct sanguis et vene, ibi carnis structura, ibi sexus pro- 
prietas...... Videbo autem in ista carne, que me nunc cruciat, que nunc 
pre dolore distillat. Idcireo Deum in carne conspiciam, quia omnes infirmi- 
tates meas sanavit.—-And so goes on to say in reference to the resurrection- 
bodies: Habent dentes, ventrem, genitalia et tamen nec cibis nec uxoribus 
indigent. From the stridor dentium of the condemned, he infers that we 
shall have teeth; the passage: Capilli capitis vestri numérati sunt, proves, 
in his opinion, that not even our hairs will be wanting. But his principal 
argument is founded on the identity of the body of believers with that of 
Christ. In reference to 1 Cor. xv. 50, he lays great stress upon the use of 
the term possidere regnum Dei, which he distinguishes from the resurrectio. 
Comp. Prudentius (Apotheos. 1063, ss.): 


Nosco meum in Christo corpus resurgere. Quid me 
Desperare jubes? Veniam, quibus ille revenit 
Calcata de morte viis. Quod credimus, hoc est: 

Et totus veniam, nec enim minor aut alius quam 
Nunc sum restituar. Vultus, vigor et color idem, 
Qui modo vivit, erit. Mec me vel dente vel ungue 
Fraudatum revomet patefacti fossa sepulcri. 


Augustine propounded the more liberal view, De Fide et Symb. c. 10: 
Tempore immutationis angelica non jam caro erit et sanguis, sed tantum 
corpus—in ccelestibus nullo caro, sed corpora simplicia et lucida, que appellat 
Ap. spiritalia, nonnulli autem vocant etheria; the opposite view is set forth 
in his Retractiones, p. 17. ‘The whole doctrine is fully developed in Enchirid. 
ad Laur. 84-92, and De Civ. Dei xxii. c. 11-21; Erit ergo spiritui subdita 
caro spiritalis, sed tamen caro, non spiritus, sicut carni subditus fuit spiritus 
ipse. carnalis, sed tamen spiritus, non caro. In reference to the general 
aspect of the doctrine he says, Ad Laur. c. 88, ss.: Non perit Deo terrena 
materies, de qua mortalium creatur caro, sed quemlibet pulverem cineremve 
solvatur, in quoslibet halitus aurasque diffugiat, in quamcunque aliorum cor- 
porum substantiam vel in ipsa elementa vertatur, in quorumcunque animalium, 
etiam hominum cedat carnemque mutetur, illi anime humane puncto tem- 
poris redit, que illam primitus, ut homo fieret, cresceret, viveret, animavit 5 


* He accepted the bishopric only on the condition, that he might rete’a his free 
opinions, 
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but this ndmits of some limitation: Ipsa itaque terrena materies, que disce 
dente anima fit cadaver, non ita resurrectione reparabitur, ut ea, que dila 
buntur et in alias atque alias aliarum rerum species formasque vertuntur 
(quamvis ad corpus redeant, unde lapsa sunt), ad easdem quoque corporis 
partes, ubi fuerunt, redire necesse sit (this would be impossible especially in the 
case of the hair and nails.)....Sed quemadmodum, si statua cujuslibet solu. 
bilis metalli aut igne liqnesceret, aut contereretur in pulverem, aut confun- 
deretur in massam, et eam vellet artifex ex illius materiz quantitate reparare, 
nihil interesset ad ejus integritatem, que particula materia cui membro 
statue redderetur, dum tamen totum, ex quo constituta fuerat, restituta 
resumeret. Ita Deus mirabiliter atque ineffabiliter artifex de toto, quo caro 
nostra constiterat, eam mirabili et ineffabili celeritate restituet. Nec aliquid 
attinebit ad ejus reintegrationem, utrum capilli ad capillos redeant et ungues 
ad ungues: an quicquid eorum perierat, mutetur in carnem et in partes alius 
corporis revocetur, curante artificis providentia, ne quid indecens fiat. Nor 
is it necessary to suppose, that the differences of size and stature will con- 
tinue in the life to come, but every thing will be restored in the proportions 
of the divine image. Cap. 90: Resurgent igitur Sanctorum corpora sine 
ullo vitio, sine ulla deformitate, sicut sine ulla corruptione, onere, difficultate, 
etc. All will have the stature of the full-grown man, and, as a general rule, 
that of thirty years old (the age of Christ), De Civ. Dei lib.i.c.12. He 
gives particular statements respecting children, De Civ. Dei lib. i. c. 145; the 
different sexes, c. 17 ; concerning children born prematurely and lusus nature, 
ib. c. 18, and Ad Laur., 85, 87. Moreover: Si quis in eo corporis modo, in 
quo defunctus est, resurrecturum unumquemque contendit, non est cum illo 
laboriosa contradictione pugnandum ; De Civ. Dei l,i. c. 16. On the simi- 
lar views of Gregory the Great, see Lau, p. 510, ss. 

* The opinion of Origen having been condemned by the decisions of 
synods (Mansi ix. p. 399 and 516) on the narrow basis of this orthodoxy 
there could be but sight modifications. To these belong, e. g., the contro- 
versy which arose between Hutychius, patriarch of Constantinople, who 
maintained that the resurrection body was impalpabilis, and Gregory the 
Great, bishop of Rome, who denied it (Greg. M. Moral. in Jobum lib. xiv. « 
29. Miinscher, Handbuch, p. 449); and the controversy which took place 
between the Monophysitic Philoponites and the Cononites respecting the 
question, whether the resurrection was to be considered as a new creation of 
matter, or as a mere transformation of the form? Comp. Timoth. de Recept. 
Heeret. in Cotelerii Monnm. Eccles. Grace, T. ili. p. 413, ss. Walch, Historie 
der Ketzereien, vol. viii. p. 762, ss. Mémnscher, Handbuch, iv. p. 450, 451. 
Gieseler, Dogmengesch, 427. [The theory of Philoponus rested on his 
Aristotelian principle, that matter and form are inseparable, and that with 
the death of the body both matter and form are destroyed; consequently, 
there must be a new creation.—One view condemned as Origenistic was, 
that the bodies will be raised in the spherical form, that being the most per- 
fect ; another, that the bodies will at some future time be annihilated.] 
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§ 141. 


GENERAL JUDGMENT—CONFLAGRATION OF THE WORLD,—PURGATORY. 


Hopfner, De Origine Dogmatis de Purgatorio. Hal. 1792. J. F. Cotta, Historia Succincta 
Dogmatis de Poenarum Infernalium Duratione. Tibing. 1774. [Passaglia 
De Atternite Poenarum, Ratisb. 1854.] 


The views concerning the gencral judgment were still substan- 
tially founded on the representations of Scripture, but more fully 
described and pictorially represented, in the foreground and back- 
ground, by the phantasy of the age.’ The fathers of the preceding 
age believed in a general conflagration which was to accompany the 
general judgment, as well as to destroy the world, and ascribed to it 
a purifying power.” The shape given to this by Augustine was, 
that this purifying fire (ignis purgatorius) has its seat in Hades, 7. e., 
the place in which the souls of the departed were supposed to re- 
main until the general resurrection,* This idea, as well as further 
additions on the part of other theologians, especially Cesarius of 
Arles, and Gregory the Great,’ prepared the way for the more 
definite doctrine of purgatory. This doctrine being brought after- 
wards into connection with the doctrine of the mass, was made sub- 
servient to the purposes of the hierarchy, and contributed to obscure 
the evangelical doctrine of salvation. 


The end of the world will be preceded by signs in the sun, the moon, 
and the stars; the sun will be changed into blood, the moon will not give 
her light, ete. Comp. Basil the Great, Hom. 6, in Hexaém. p. 54, (al. 63.) 
Lactuntius vii. 19, ss., c. 25, (he has regard to the Sibylline oracles). Short 
descriptions of the general judgment are given by Gregory of Nazianz. 
Orat. xvi. 9, p. 805, ss., and xix. 15, p. 378.—According to Basil, Moral, 
Iiegula. 68, 2, the coming of our Lord will be sudden, the stars will fall frem 
heaven, ete., bat we ought not to think of this manifestation as tom«7 7 
capkixh, but év dééy tov Tatpb¢ Kata done Tij¢ oixovpévng dApdwe, see 
‘Close, p. 74. Comp. Hom. in Ps. xxxiii. p. 184 (al. 193, 94), Ep. 46.—Ac 
cording to Cyril of Jerusalem, the second coming of our Lord will ba 
announced by the appearance of a cross, Cat. 15. 22; comp. the whole de- 
scription, 19-33. — Augustine endeavored dogmatically to define the facts 
which are represented in figurative language,* instead of giving rhetorical 
descriptions, as the Greck theologians loved to do; he iueraiice sought to 
bring the doctrine of retribution into agreement smith his doctrine of pre- 


* He points out (De Gestis Pel. c. 4, § 11) the variety of figurative expressions ‘used 
in Scripture in reference to this subject, which can hardly be combined in one represen: 
tation, 
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destination; see De Civ. Dei xx. 1: Quod ergo in confessione tenet 
omnis ecclesia Dei veri, Christum de ceelo esse venturum ad vives ac mors 
tuos judicandos, hune divini judicii ultimum diem dicimus, 7. e. novissi- 
mum tempus. Nam per quot dies hoc judicium tendatur, incertum est ; sed 
scripturarum more sanctarum diem poni solere pro tempore, nemo qui illas 
litteras quamlibet negligenter legerit, nescit. Ideo autem cum diem judicii 
dicimus, addimus ultimum vel novissimum, quia et nunc judicat et ab hu- 
mani gereris initio judicavit, dimittens de paradiso, et a ligno vite separans 
primos homines peccati magni perpetratores; imo etiam quando angclis 
peccantibus non pepercit, quorum princeps homines a se ipso subversus 
invidendo subvertit, procul dubio judicavit. Nec sine illius alto justoque 
judicio et in hoc aério colo et in terris, et demonum et hominum miserrima 
vita est erroribus zrumnisque plenissima. Verum etsi nemo peccasset, non 
‘sine bono rectoque judicio universam rationalem creaturam perseverantissime 
sibi Domino suo herentem in eterna beatitudine retineret. Judicat etiam 
non solum universaliter de genere demonum atque hominum, ut miseri sint 
propter primorum meritum peccatorum ; sed etiam de singulorum operibus 
propriis, que gerunt arbitrio voluntatis, etc—As to the transactions of the 
general judgment itself, see ibid. c. 14, 

* Comp. § 77, note 6. This idea of a purifying fire is very distinctly set 
forth by Gregory of Nazianzum, in Orat. xxxix. T9, p. 690. (Ullmann, p. 
504), Less definitely in Orat. xl. 36, p. 730, (Ullmann, p. 505).—Roman 
Catholic commentators have inferred too much in support of their theory 
from the gencral expression mupt xa0apouévyn, which Gregory of Nyssa 
makes use of—De iis qui premature abripiuntur (Opp. iii, p. 312); see 
Schréckh, Kirchengeschichte xiv. p. 185. Basil the Great supposes (Hom, 
3. in Hexaémeron, p. 27) that the fire which is to destroy the world has 
existed from tbe beginning of creation, but that its effects are neutralized 
by a sufficient quantity of water, until the consumption of the latter; sce 
‘Klose, p. 73, 

* Augustine agrees with other theologians in his general views concerning 
the conflagration of the world, De Civ. Dei xx. 183 in the same place he 
endeavors to give a satisfactory reply to the question, where the righteous 
will be during the gencral conflagration? Possumus respondere, futuros cos 
esse in superioribus partibus, quo ita non adscendet flamma illius incendii, 
quemadmodum nee unda .diluvii, Talia quippe illis incrunt corpora, ut illic 
sint, ubi esse voluerint. Sed nec ignem conflagrationis illius pertimescent 
‘mmortales atque incorruptibiles facti: sicut virorum trium corruptibilia 
corpora atque mortalia in camino ardenti vivere illeesa potuerunt. Like the 
earlier theologians Augustine brings the idea of a purification wrought by 
the fire into connection with 1 Cor. iii. 11-15 ; see Enchirid. ad Laur. § 68. 
In the next section he continues as follows (in reference to the disposition to 
cling too much to earthly goods): Tale aliquid etiam post hanc vitam fiert 
incredibile non est, et utrum ita sit, queeri potest. Et aut inveniri aut latere 
nonnullos fideles per ignem purgatorium, quanto magis minusve bona 
perenntia dilexcrunt, tanto tardius citiusve salvari: non tamen tales, de 
quibus dictum est, quod regnum Dei non possidebunt, nisi convenienter 
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penitentibus eadem crimina remittantur, Comp. De Civ. Dci 1. i.e. 24, 26 ; 
Quest. ad Dule.§ 13. At thesynod of Diospolis it was objected to Pelagius, 
that he taught that at the last judgment the godless and sinrers would not 
be spared, but burn in everlasting fire—to which he replied, that this was 
according to the gospel, and that whvever taught otherwise was an Orizenist. 
But Augustine conjectures, that Pelagius thercby meant to deny the purify- 
ing fire; comp. Wiggers, i. 195: Meander, Chureh History (Torrey), ii. 584, 
Note 675. [As quoted by Meander, the objection reads: “In die judicii 
iniquis et peccatoribus non esse parcendum, sed eternis eos ignibus esse 
exurendos ;” and Meander adds, that it is probable that Pelagius was com- 
bating those who held out the promise of final salvation to a dead church- 
faith, not connected with a change of heart,” etc.—and that this interpretation 
“is confirmed by Angustine’s remark on this passage in his De Gestis 
Pelayii.”] | Whether Prudentius taught it? see Schréckh, Kirchengesch. 
vil, p. 126, 

* Sermo viii. 4. in Augnst. Opp. T. v. Append.; the passage is quoted by’ 
Minscher ed. by von Célln, i. p. 62. He makes a distinction between capi- 
talia crimina and minuta peccata. None but the latter can be expiated 
either in this life by painful sufferings, alms, or placability manifested to- 
wards enemies, or in the life to come by the purifying fire (longo tempore 
cruciandi). 

° Gregory the Great may rightly be called with Schréckh, the “ inventor 
of the doctrine of purgatory,” if on such a subject we may speak of invention. 
On the one hand, he lays down (Dial. iv. 39) the doctrine of purgatory, 
which in Augustine still has the character of a private opinion, as an article 
of faith, saying: De quibusdam levibus culpis esse ante judicium purgato- 
rius ignis credendus est and rests his opinion on Matth. xii, 31, (He thinks 
that some sins are not pardoned till after death, but to that class belong ouly 
what are called minor sins, such as talkativeness, levity, and dissipated life).* 
On the other hand, he was the first writer who clearly propounded the idea 
of a deliverance from purgatory by intercessory prayer, by masscs for the 
dead (sacra oblatio hostize salutaris) etc., and adduced instances in support | 
of his view, to which he himself attached credit. Comp. Dial. iv. 25 and 
57, Moral, ix. c. 343 Schréckh, Kirchengesch. xvii. p. 255, ss.; Meander, 
Church List. iii, p. 135, ss.; Lau, p. 485, 508, seq. If we compare Gre- 
gory’s doctrine with the former (more idealistic) notions concerning the 
efficacy of the purifying fire, we may adopt the language of Schmidt (Kir- 
chengesch, iii. p. 280); “ Zhe belief in a lasting desire after a higher de- 
gree of perfection, which death itself can not quench, DEGENERATED INTO A 
BELIEF IN PurGatory,” 

° Abuses were already found as to prayers for the dead: and Aerius, prese 
byter at Sebaste (about a. p. 360) wished to have them abolished, but they still 
zontinued. At first they prayed for marty-s and saints (Epiphanius, 75, § 7). 


* According to Gregory, the passage on which earlier teachers relied, 1 Cor. iii, 13, 
may be referred to tribulations m hac vita, but he himself prefers the usual interpreta 
tion, and understands by the wood, hay, and stubble, mentioned in iii 12, unimportant 
and slight sins / 
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Augustine, on the other hand, thought; Injuria est pro martyre orare, cujus 
nos d®. emus orationibus commendari (Sermo xvii.), It became a more gen- 
eral ecclesiastical observance to introduce into the intercession of the saints 
a petition for the shortening of the pangs of purgatory. 


§ 142, 
THE STATE OF THE BLESSED AND THE DAMNED, 


Gregory of Nazianzum, and some other theologians, supposed 
that the souls of the righteous prior to the resurrection of the body, 
are at once admitted into the presence of God (without respect to 
the doctrine about Hades); while the majority of the ecclesiastical 
writers of this period’ believed that men do not receive their full 
~eward till after the resurrection of the body’ and the general judg- 
ment. According to Gregory of Nazianzum, Gregory of Nyssa, 
and other theologians who adopted the views of Origen, the blessed- 
ness of heaven consists in more fully developed knowledge, in 
intercourse with all the saints and righteous, and partly in the 
deliverance from the fetters of the body ; Augustine added -that the 
soul then obtained its true liberty. But all writers admitted the 
difficulty of forming just views on this subject.* The sufferings of 
the damned were represented as the opposite of the pleasures of the 
blessed, and in the descriptions of the punishments of hell greater 
prominence was given to gross sensuous representations. Many 
were disposed to regard the fire in question as a material fire ; 
though Lactantius depicted it in more refined images, while others 
painted it in terrible descriptions.*| There were still some theolo- 
gians who favored the idea of degrees both of bliss and torture.’ 
Concerning the duration of the punishments of hell the opinion was 
more general, that they are eternal,’ but yet Arnobius maintained 
that they would at last cease, though with the annihilation of the 
individual’; and even the Origenistic humanity, in a few of its 
representatives, still dared to express a glimmer of hope in favor of 
the damned.* Jerome at least admitted, that those among the 
damned who have been orthodox, enjoy a kind of privilege? And, 
lastly, it is aremarkable fact, which however admits of a satisfac- 
tory solution, that Augustine entertained milder views on this point 
than Pe/agius," who, as well as the practical Chrysostom,” main- 
tained the eternal duration of the punishments of hell, in accord- 
ance with his strict doctrine of moral retribution. The doctrine 
of the restitution of all things shared the fate of Origenism,” and 
made its appearance in after ages only in connection with other 
heretical notions, and especially with the otherwise arti-Origenistio 
Millennarianism. 
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* Orat. x. p. 178,174. Comp. Gennad. De Dogm. Eccles. c. 46, Gree 
gory the Great, Moral. 1. iv. c. 87. Husebius, too, relates (De Vita Constant. 
iii, 40), that Helena, the mother of the emperor, went immediately to God, 
and was transformed into an angelic substance (a4vearouyerodTo.) 

* Thus Ambrose, De Bono Mortis c. 10; de Cain et Abel, |. ii. c. 2: Sol- 
vitur corpore anima et post finem vite Lujus, adhue tamen futuri judicii 
ambiguo suspenditur. Ita finis nullus, ubi finis putatur. Hilary, Tract. in 
Ps. exx. p. 383. Augustine, Enchirid. ad Laur. § 109: Tempus, quod inter 
hominis mortem et ultimam resurrectionem interpositum est, animas abditis 
receptaculis continet ; sicut unaqueeque digna est vel requie vel arumna, pro 
eo, quod sortita est in carne cum viveret: comp. Sermo 48. Even some of 
the Greek theologians taught, that no man receives his full reward before tlie 
general judgment. Chrys. in Ep. ad Hebr. Hom. xxviii. (Opp. T. xii. p. 924) 
et in 1 Ep. ad Corinth. Hom. xxxix. (Opp. xi. p. 486). He there defends 
the belicf in the Christian doctrine of the resurrection as distinct from a 
mere hope in the continued existence of the soul after death. Cyril of Alex. 
Contra Anthropom. ¢. 5. 7, ss. 

* According to Gregory of Nyssa, Orat. Catech. c. 40, the blessedness of 
heaven cannot be described by words. Gregory of Nazianzum, Orat. xvi. 
9, p. 806, supposes it to consist in the perfect knowledge of God, and espe- 
cially of the Trinity (Gewpia tpdéidoc)—in full accordance with the intellectual 
and contemplative tendency predominant in the eastern church at that time. 
Gregory, however, does not restrict the enjoyment of eternal happiness to 
the intuitive vision and knowledge of God; but, inasmuch as this knowledge 
itself is brought about by a closer union with God, the blessedness of the 
redeemed in heaven will also consist in this inward union with God, in the 
perfect peace both of the soul and of the heavenly habitations, in the in- 
tercourse with blessed spirits, and in the elevated knowledge of all that is 
good and beautiful; Orat. viii, 28, p. 232. Rhetorical descriptions are 
found in Orat, vii. 17, p. 209, vii, 21, p. 213. Ullmann, p. 502. Basil the 
Great depicts this blessedness for the most part in a negative way: Homil. 
in Ps, exiv. p. 204, quoted by Klose, p. 76. Augustine also begins, De Civ, 
Dei xxii. 29, 30, with the confession: Et illa quidem actio, vel potius quies 
atque otium, quale futurum sit, si verum velim dicere, nescio ; non enim hoc 
unquam per sensus corporis vidi. Si autem mente, i. ¢., intelligentia vidisse 
me dicam, quantum est aut quid est nostra intelligentia ad illam excellen- 
tiam ?— According to Augustine the happiness of the blessed consists in the 
enjoyment of heavenly peace which passes knowledge, and the vision of 
God, which cannot be compared with bodily vision. But while Gregory of 
Nazianzum assigned the first place to theological knowledge (insight into the 
Trinity), Augustine founded his theory of the blessed life upon anthropology. 
The blessed obtain true liberty, by which he understood that they can no 
longer sin: nam primum liberum arbitrium, quod homini datum est, quando 
primum creatus est rectus, potuit non peccare, sed potuit et peccare; hoc 
putem novissimum eo potentius erit, quo peccare non poterit. Verum hoe 
quoque Dei munere, non suze possibilitate nature. Aliud est enim, esse 
Dew'n, aliud participem Dei, Deus natura peccare non potest ; particeps 
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vero Dei ab illo accipit, ut peccare non possit....And as with freedom, sa 
with immortality : Sicut enim prima immortalitas fuit, quam peccando Adam 
perdidit, posse non mori, novissima erit, non possi mori, Augustine, more- 
over, thought, that the blessed retain the full recollection of the past, even 
of the sufferings which befell them whiic on earth ; but so that they do not 
feel what was painful in these. They also know the torments of the damned 
without being disturbed in their own happiness (similar views were expressed 
by Chrysostom, Hom. x. in 2 Ep. ad. Corinth. Opp. T. xi. p. 605). God 
is the end and object of all desire, and thus the essential substance of the 
blessedness: Ipse crit finis desideriorum nostrorum, qui sine fine videbitur, 
sine fastidio amabitur, sine fatigatione laudabitur.— Cassiodorus, De Anima 
c. 12 (Opp. T. ii. p. 604, 605), gives a summary of what earlier theolo- 
gians had taught concerning the eternal happiness of the blessed. 

* Lactantius vii. 21...... Quia peccata in corporibus contraxerunt (dam- 
nati), rursus carne induentur, ut in corporibus piaculum solvant; et tamen 
non erit caro illa, quam Deus homini superjeccrit, huic terrene similis, sed 
insolubilis ac permanens in externum, ut suflficere possit cruciatibus et igni 
sempiterno, cujus natura diversa est ab hoc nostro, quo ad vite: necessaria 
utimur, qui, nisi alicujus materiz fomite alatur, extinguitur. At ille divinus 
per se ipsum semper vivit ac viget sine ullis alimentis, nec admixtum habet 
fumum, sed est purus ac liquidus et in aque modum fluidus, Non enim vi 
aliqua sursum versus urgetur, sicut noster, quem labes terreni corporis, quo 
tenetur, et fumus intermixtus exsilire cogit et ad ceelestem naturam cum 
trepidatione mobili subvolare. Idem igitur divinus ignis una eademque vi 
atque potentia et cremabit impios et recreabit, et quantum e corporibus 
absumet, tantum reponet, ac sibi ipse aternum pabulum subministrabit. 
Quod poéte in vulturem Tityi transtulerunt, ita sine ullo revirescentium 
corporum detrimento aduret tantum ac sensu doloris afficiet.— Gregory of 
Nazianzum supposed the punishment of the damned to consist essentially in 
their separation from God, and the consciousness of their own vileness (Orat. 
xvi. 9, p. 8306): Toitg dé peta THY dAAwy Bdoavoc, UaAAOY OE mpd THY 
Gadwy to areppipbat Geod, nal 4 ev TG ovveddre aloyivn mépag obk 
éyovoa, Basil the Great, on the contrary, gives a more vivid description 
of that punishment, Homil. in Ps. xxiii. (Opp. T. i. p. 151), and elsewhere. 
Comp. Klose, p. 75, 76. Mfiénscher, Handbuch, iv. p. 458. Chrysostom 
exhausts his eloquence in depicting the torments of the damned in repulsive 
pictures; in Theod. Lapsum i. c. 6, (Opp. T. iv. p. 560, 561). Nevertheless 
in other places, e. gin his Ep. ad Rom, Hom, xxxi. (Opp. x. p. 396), he 
justly observes, that it is of more importance to know how to escape hell, 
than to know where it is, and what is its nature, Gregory of Nyssa (Orat. 
Catech. 40) endeavours to turn the thoughts away from all that is sensuous 
(the fire of hell is not to be looked upon as a material fire, nor is the worm 
which never dies an éniyetov Onpiov). Augustine too sees, that first of all 
separation from God is to be regarded as the death and punishment of 
the damned (De Morib. Eccles. Cath. c. 11); but he leaves it to his readers 
to choose between the more sensuous, or the more sy ritual mode of inter 
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pretation; it is at all events better to think of both at once; De Civit. Da 
xxi. 9, 10; comp. Greg. M. Moral. xv. c. 17, 

° Gregory of Nozianzum rests his idea of different degrees of lessedness 
on John xiv. 2, comp. Orat. xxvii, 8, p. 493, xiv. 5, p. 260, xix. 7, p. 367, 
xxxii, 33, p. 601. Ullmann, p. 503. Basil the Great sets forth similar 
views in Eunom. lib. 3, p. 273. lose, p. 77. Augustine too supposed the 
existence of such degrees, De Civ. Dei xxii. 30.2. He admits that it is ime 
possible to say ix what they consist, quod tamen futuri sint, non est ambi- 
gendum. But in the absence of any feeling of envy whatever, no one’s 
happiness will be the less because he does not enjoy so high a position as 
others. Sic itaque habebit donum alius alio minus, ut hoc quoque donum 
habeat, ne velit amplius—Jerome even charged Jovinian with heresy, be- 
cause he denied the degrees in question; Adv. Jov. lib. ii, Op. T. ii. p. 58, 
ss—According to Augustine there are also degrees of condemnation, De 
Civ. Dei xxi. 16: Nequaquam tamen negandum est, etiam ipsum eternum 
ignem pro diversitate meritorum quamvis malorum aliis leviorem, aliis faturum 
esse graviorem, sive ipsius vis atque ardor pro pena digna cujusque varictur 
(he thus admitted a relative cessation of damnation) sive ipse equaliter ardeat, 
sed non eequali molestia sentiatur. Comp. Enchir. ad Laur. § 113. Greg. 
M. Mora. ix. c. 39, lib. xvi. c. 28. The opinions of the fathers were most 
wavering respecting children that die without being baptized. (Comp. 
§ 187. 5). 

° This opinion was principally founded on the use of the word aidvio¢ in 
Matth. xxv. 41, 46: it must have the same meaning in reference to both life 
and punishment. Thus Augustine says, De Civ. Dei xxi. 23: Si utrumque 
wternum, profecto aut utrumque cum fine diuturnum, aut utrumque sine fine 
perpetuum debet intelligi. Paria enim relata sunt, hinc supplicium zternum, 
inde vita eterna. Dicere autem in hoc uno eodemque sensu, vita aterna - 
sine fine erit, supplicium sternum finem habebit, multum absurdum est. 
Unde, quia vita eterna Sanctorum sine fine erit, supplicium quoque eternum 
quibus erit, finem procul dubio non habebit. Comp. Enchirid. § 112. It is 
superfluous to quote passages from other fathers, as they almost all agree. 

* Arnobius, Adv. Gentes, ii. 36 and 61: Res vestra in ancipiti sita est, 
salus dico animarum vestrarum, et nisi vos adplicatis dei principis notioni, a 
corporalibus vinculis exsolutos expectat mors saeva, non repentinam adferens 
extinctionem, sed per tractum temporis cruciabilis pen acerbitate consu- 
mens. 

* Some faint traces of a belief in the final remission of punishments in 
the world to come, are to be found in those writings of Didymus of Alex- 
andria, (one of the representatives of this tendency), which are yet extant, 
especially in his treatise De Trinitate, edited by MMingarelli, a. pv. 1769: 
comp. Veander, Church Hist. ii. 1, p. 349,677. Gregory of Nyssa speaks 
more distinctly on this point, Orat. Cat. c. 8 and 35, in Adyog rept puxiie 
kai dvaordoews, and in his treatise De Infantibus, qui mature abripiuntur 
’ (Opp. T. iii. p. 226-29 and 322, ss.), pointing out the corrective design of 
the punishments inflicted upon the wicked : comp. Meander, |. c. Minscher, 
Handbuch, iv. p. 465. (Germanus, patriarch of Constantinople in the ninth 
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century, endeavored to suppress these passages; see Minscher,1.c.) Rupp 
p- 261. Gregory of Nazianzum gives (Orat. xl. p. 665, Ullmann, p. 505) 
but faint hints of a hope of the final remission of the punishments of hell 
(as ptAavOpwrdrepov Kat Tov KoAdgovtog émakiwc), He makes an occa 
sional allusion to the notion of Origen concerning an dmoKxatdoTaote, ¢. g. 
Orat. xxx. 6. p. 544.—Diodorus of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia 
belonged to this milder tendency. (The passages may be found in Assemani 
Bibl. Orient. T. iii, p. 1, p. 228-24. Phot. Bibl. Cod. Ixxxi. p. 200. Mar. 
Mercator Opp. p. 346, ed. Balluzii.) Comp. Meander, 1. c. p. 677; [and 
Hist. Dogm. pp. 414, 415, with Jacobi’s note.] Augustine (Enchirid. § 112) 
and Jerome (ad Avit. Opp. T. ii. p. 103, and ad Pammach. p, 112) refer to 
these milder views which to some extent prevailed in the West. 

* Jerome (Comment, in Jes, ¢. Ixvi. at the close): et sicut diaboli et omnium 
negatorum et impiorum, qui dixerunt in corde suo: Non est Deus, credimus 
eterna tormenta, sic peccatorum et impiorum et tamen [!] Christianorum, 
quorum opera in igne probanda sunt atque purganda, moderatum arbitramur 
et mixtam clementiz sententiam. ‘“ This impious opinion, according to 
which all who were not Christians, were condemned to everlasting torments, 
but slothful and immoral Christians, lulled asleep in carnal security, could 
not fail to gain friends.” Minscher, Handbuch, iv. p. 473. 

*° Augustine indeed maintained with all strictness the eternity of punish- 
ments as scen above; but when Pelagiws asserted at the synod of Diospolis: 
in die judicii iniquis et peccatoribus non esse parcendum, sed eternis eos 
ignibus esse exurendos; et si quis aliter credit, Origenista est (comp. § 141, 
note 3), he urged milder views in opposition to him (De gestis Pelagii, ¢. 3, 
§ 9-11) in accordance with the highest principle: Judicium sine miseri- 
cordia fiet illi, qui non fecit misericordiam, With his supposition, as already 
~ intimated, of a gradual diminution of punishment, and of degrees in the 
same. the gradual vanishing of it was put at a minimum, (Comp. also what 
is said note 5.) 

** It might have been expected that the milder disposition of Chrysostom 
would have induced him to adopt opinions more in accordance with those 
of his master Diodorus of Tarsus; in Hom. 39, in Ep. 1 ad Cor. Opp. x. p. 
372, he alludes indeed to the view of those who endeavour to prove that 
1 Cor. xv. 28 implies an dvaipeoug Tij¢ Kaxiac, without refuting it. But his 
position in the church, and the general corruption of morals, compelled bin 
to adopt more rigid views: comp. in Theodor. Lapsum ]. ¢., in Epist. 1 ad 
Thessal, Hom. 8: Mi TG peaAjoee mapaprvOdpucba éavrove: brav yap ™dv. 
Tug déy yevéabar, obdev h ueEAAnots @peret méo0g 6 TPdp.o¢ ; T6006 6 d0Bo0¢ 
Tore; x, 7. A. in Ep. 2, Hom. 3, and other passages.—Comp. the mode of 
Origen’s teaching concerning this point, in § 78, note 6. 

** Comp. the acts of the Synod of Constantinople (a. p. 544), Can, xii 
quoted by Aansi, T. ix. p. 399, 


THIRD PERIOD. 


FROM JOIN DAMASCENUS TO TIE AGE OF TIE REFORMA- 
TION, A. D. 730-1517. 


THE AGE OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


(SCHOLASTICISM IN THE WIDEST SENSE OF THE WORD). 


A. GENERAL HISTORY OF DOCTRINES DURING 
THE THIRD PERIOD. 


§ 143, 
CHARACTER OF TAIS PERIOD. 


Engelhardt, Dogmengeschichte, vol. ii, Afiinscher, Lehrbuch der Dogmengesch. edited by 
von Célln, vol. ii. Ritter, Gesch. d. Philosophie, Bd. vii. [Christliche. Philos. 2 Bde., 
1859.] Gieseler, Dogmengeschichte. [F. Rehm, Gesch. des Mittelalters, 3 Bde. 
Marburg, 1821. H. Leo, Gesch. des M. Alt. Halle, 1820. Hallam’s Middle Ages. 
H. H. Milman, History of Latin Christianity, 2d ed., 6 vols., Lond., 1859; 8 vols., 
New York, 1861. Chs. Hardwick, Hist. Christ. Church in Middle Ages, Cambridge, 
1853. Robertson's History, 590-1122, Lond. 1856. #. Chastel, Le Christianisme et 
l'Eglise au moyen Age, Paris, 1859. S. #. Maitland, Essays on the Dark Ages, 2d 
ed. 1851. Capefigue, ’Eglise au moyen 4ge, 2 Tom., Paris, 1852. Damberger, 
Synchronistische Gesch. d. Kirche und d. Welt im Mittelalter, xiv. Tom., 1854. A. 
R. Hagenbach, Vorlesungen ber d. Kirchengeschichte des Mittelafters, 1 Theil, 


Leipz. 1860.] ' 


A new period in the history of doctrines may be said to com- 
mence with the publication of the Exposition of John Damascenus,' 
a Greek monk, inasmuch as from that time there was manifested, a 
more definite attempt to arrange sy stematically, and to prove divlecd- 
cally, what had been obtained by a series of conflicts.? The structure 
of ecclesiastical doctrine was completed with the exception of a few 
parts, e.g. the doctrine of the sacraments. But the main pillars of 
Theology aud Christology were firmly established by the decisions 
of councils held during the preceding period ; and Augustinism had 
given (at least in the West) a definite character to Authropology, 
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to the doctrine of salvation connected with it, and, last’y, to the 
doctrine of the church. Consequently, all that still remained to be 
done for the church doctrine, consisted partly in the collection and 
completion of existing materials, partly in the endeavor to sift 
them, and partly in the effcrt made to prove dialectically particular 
points. Nevertheless the works written in this period are not de- 
void of originality, and a spirit of independent investigation. 


1 The title of this work is: "Exdoowg [%xOeotc] axpiByc ti¢ épGo0ddgou 
niotewe (it forms, properly speaking, the third part of a greater work, en- 
titled: 7y7] yveoews). An edition of it was published by Mich. Le Quien, 
Par. 1712, ii. fol. ; see also his Dissertt. vii. Damascenice, Comp. Schréckh, 
Kirchengeschichte, vol. xx. p. 222, ss. éssler, Bibliothek der Kirchen- 
vater, viii. p. 246-532. Gieseler, Dogmengesch. p, 437. 

2 We found traces of a systematic treatment during the former two periods 
in the writings of Origen (wept dpyGv), and of Augustine (Enchiridion and 
De Doctrina Christiana), but they were only beginnings. “John Damas. 
cenus is undoubtedly the last of the theologians of the Eastern church, and 
remains in later times the highest authority in the theological lterature of 
the Grecks, Hi MAY HIMSELF BE CONSIDERED AS THE STARTING-POINT OF 
THE SCHOLASTIC SYSTEM OF THE GREEK CHURCH, WHICH IS YET TOO LITTLE 
known.” Dorner, Entwicklungsgeschichte, der Christologie, p.113. (Tafel, 
Supplementa Histor. Eccles. Greecor. sec, XI. XII. 1882, p. 3, ss. 9, ss.) On 
the importance of John Damascenus in relation to the West, see Dor- 
ner, 1, c 


§ 144. 
THE RELATION OF THE SYSTEMATIC TENDENCY TO THE APOLOGETIC. 


The labors of apologists, which had been of less importance even 
in the preceding period, were naturally limited to a still narrower 
circle during the present, since Christianity had become almost ex- 
clusively the religion of the civilized world. All that remained to 
combat was Mohammedanism and Judaism.’ German and Slavonic 
‘ paganism appeared in comparison with Christian civilization as a 
sort of barbarism, which was opposed not so much with the weapons 
of scientific discursion, as by the practical efforts of missionaries, 
and sometimes by physical force.* But when, especially towards 
the close of the present period, doubts, within Christianity itself, 
were raised by philosophy concerning the truth of revelation, in a 
more or less open way, apologists were agein compelled to enter the 
lists. 


* The Jews were combated in tke ninth century among others by Agobard, 
archbishop of Lyons, in his works: De Insolentia Judworum— De Judaicia 
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Superstitionibus, Compare Schroch?, Kirchengesch, xxi. p. 800,.ss. ; and by 
Amulo (Amuolarius), archbishop of Lyons, in his treatise: contra Judeos; 
Sciréchk, 1. c. p. 810, In the c-venth and twelfth centuries they were 
opposed by Gislebert of Westminster ; he wrote: Disputatio Judai cum 
Christiano de fide christiana, in Anselmi Cantuar. Opp. p. 512-523, Paris 
1721, fol. Schréckh, xxv. p- 858; by Abelard in his work: Dialogus inter 
Philos. Judeum et Christianum (Rheinvald, Anecdota ad Hist. Eccles, per 
tinent. Berol, 1835, T. 1); by Rupert, Abbot of Duytz: Annulus scu Dia- 
logus Christiani et Judwi de Fidei Sacramentis, Schréckh, |. c. p. 368, 88.3 
and by Richard of St. Victor, who wrote de Emmanuele libri duo, 
Schrockh, |. c. p. 866, ss. In the thirteenth century they met with an op- 
ponent in the person of Raimund Martini, who composed the treatises: 
Pugio Fidei, Capistrum Judweorum, Schréckh, |. c. p. 869, ss, etc. The 
Monammepans were combated by Huthymius Zigabenus (in the 24th chap- 
ter of his work entitled: mavordia, edited by Beurer in Frid. Sylburgii 
Saracenicis, Heidelb, 1595, 8): by Raimund Martini in his treatise: Pugio 
fidei, Schréckh, xxv. p. 27, 88.3 by Peter the Venerable of Clugny, in his 
work: Advers. nefaudam Sectam Sarazenorum (AMarténe, Collect. Ampl. 
Monum. T. ix. p, 1121), Schréckh, |. c. p. 84, and xxvii. p. 245: and still 
later by @neas Sylvius (Pope Pius IH.) who wrote: Ep. 410, ad Mahom. 
IL. Schrockh, xxxii. p. 291, ss, All these apologetic works are, however, in 
their form rather polemic ; they are chiefly “ declamations, in which untem- 
pered zeal not unfrequently ran out into invectives ; Baur, Lehrbuch, p. 172, 
On the opposition to Islamism in the middle ages, see Gass, ubi supra, 
§ 146. 

? Concerning this point compare the works on ecclesiastical history (the 
chapters on the spread of Christianity). The same method was partly 
adopted with reference to the Jews and Mohammedans, 

* Savonarola, Triumphus Crucis, de Fidei Veritate, 4 books; comp. 
Rudelbach, Hieronym. Savonarola, Hamb. 1835, p. 375, ss. Marsilius 
Ficinus, De Rel. Christ. et Fidei Pietate, Opuscul, See Schréckh, Kirchen- 
gesch, xxxiv. p. 343, ss. 


§ 145. 
THE POLEMICS OF THIS PERIOD.—CONTROVERSIES WITH HERETICS, 
Engelhardt, Dogmengeschichte, vol. ii. ch. 3. p. 51, ss. 


The heresies which made their appearance during the present 
period differed from former heretical tendencies, in being opposed to 
the whole ecclesiastical systeyn rather than to any particular doc- 
trines. With regard to doctrinal tenets they agreed for the most 
part with the heretical notions of the Gnostics and Manichiees, 
but sometimes demanded a return to the simple and unadulterated 
doctrine of the Bible.t There were some few heresies of a dcctrinal 
character, e.g. the Adoptian heresy, and the views of Gotischalk 
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and Berengar, as well as some boid assertions on the part of scholastic 
theologians (such as Roscelinus ana Abelard), which gave rise to 
controversies within the church, anc cailed forth decisions of syaods.* 
It was not until the close of the period, that struggles against the 
existing order of things prepared the way for a change in the gen- 
eral religious views of the age, end thus introduced the period of 
the Reformation.” , 


* To the hereretical sects belong in the Eust the Paulicians (comp. § 85, 
note 4), and the Bogomiles (concerning their doctrinal tenets, compare Afich, 
Psellus, wept évepyeiag daywévwv dida, ed. Hasenmiller. Kil. 1688.— 
Euthym. Zigabenas, Panoplia P. ii. tit. 23. Wolf, J. Ch., hist. Bogomilo- 
rum Dss, III. Vit. 1712, 4. *Hngelhardt, kirchenh. Abhandlungen, Erl. 1832, 
No. 2); in the West the Cathari (Leoniste), Manicheans (Paterini, Publi. 
cani, Bugri, boni homines), the followers of Peter of Bruis, and Henry of 
Lausanne (Petrobrusiani, Henriciani); and in later times, the Waldenses 
and Alvigenses, the Turlupines, the Beghards, Beguines, Fraticelli, Spirit. 
uales, etc. Compare the works on ecclesiastical history, especially Fizsslin, 
Kirchen und Ketzer-historie der mittlern Zeiten, Frankfort and Leipzig, 1770, 
ss. iii, (The history of doctrines can consider these sects only in general,) 
Mosheim, de Beghardis et Beguinabus, Lips. 1790, 8. Ch. Schmidt, His- 
toire et Doctrine de la Secte des Cathares ou Albigeois, Genéve, 1849. [Ibid. 
in Niedner’s Zcitschrift, 1852: Actenstiicke zur Gesch. Hahn's Gesch, 
d. Secten, Bd. ii., 1847, A. W. Dieckhoff, Die Waldenser, Géttingen, 1851. 
Herzog, De Origine... Waldensium, 1848 (comp. Dieckhoff in Reuter’s 
Repertorium, 1859.) Bender, Gesch. d. Waldenser, Ulm, 1850. Aaitland’s 
Essays, on Wald. and Albigenses, 1852. Herzog, Die romanischen Walden- 
ser, 1853; Dieckhoff in reply, 1858. Articles in New Englander, 1852 ; 
(London) Quarterly, 1858 ; Theological Critic, 1851. On the Ritual of the 
the Cathari, Hd, Cunitz, in Beitrige zur theol. Wissenschaft, Bd. iii. iv. 
1853-4,] 

* Comp. the sections on Trinity, Christology, Predestination, and the 
Lord’s Supper, in the special history of doctrines. 

* Sce the works on ecclesiastical history, and Flathe, Geschichte der Vor- 
laufer der Reformation. Leipz. 1835, ii. (comp. § 155). 


§ 146. 
THE GREEK CHURCH. 


*® TUmann, Nicolaus von Methone, Euthymius Zigabenus und Nicetas Choniatos, oder 
die dogmatische Entwickelang der griechischen Kirche im 12ten Jahrhundert, (Stu- 
dien und Kritiken 1833, part 3, p. 647, ss.) W. Gass, Gennadius und Pletho, Aris- 
totelismus und Platonismus in der griechischen Kirche, uebst einer Abhandlung iiber 
die Bestreitung des Islam in Mittelalter, Bresl. 1844. [J. P. Fallmerayer, Gesch. d 
Morea im Mittelalter, Stuttg. 1830. G. Finlay, Hist. of Byzantine and Greek Em- 
pires; 6 vols, Lond. J. G. Pitzipios, L'Eglise Orientale, etc., Rome, 1854. Acta 
et Diplomata Greeca medii Aevi Sacra et Profana, 2d. Miklosch et Jos, Muller, Tom. 
1.1859. Dean Waddingter, Hist of Greek: Churd , new ed, 1854.4 
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After the appearance of Augustine in the preceding period, the 
Greek church ceased to take the lead of the Western in the dog-, 
matic point of view ; in the present period it receded from the theatre. 
of a living development, after it had erected its monument in John 
of Damascus, The theologians who followed John Damascenus, 
such as Luthymius Zigabenus,' Nicolas, bishop of Methone,’ Nicetas 
Choniates,* and Theophylactus,’ the shadows of former grandeur, 
are parallel with the scholastic divines of the West.—The principal 
doctrinal writers among the Chaldean Christians, separated from. 
the orthodox church (the followers of Nestorius), were bed Jesu,® 
among the Jacobites (Monophysites), Jacob, bishop of Togritum,* 
and Abulfaradsh." 


He is also called Zigadenus, and died about the year 1118, a monk at 

Constantinople. At the request of the Emperor Alexis Commenus, he wrote 
his principal work: ILavorAia doypatixy tij¢ dp00dégov mlotews Hroe 
érA0bAKN doypdtwr, see Schréckh, Kirchengesch. xxix. p. 832, ss. 378, and 
Ullmann, |. c. p. 19, ss. The original work was only once printed, at Ter- 
govisto, in Wallachia, in the year 1711. Comp. Fabric. Bibl. Graca. vol. 
vil, p. 461. There is a Latin translation of it by Pet. Franc. Zino, Venet. 
1555, fol., which was reprinted in Maxima Bibl. PP. Lugd. T. xix. p. i. ss— 
He also composed exegetical treatises, 
' ? Methone was a town in Messenia. Concerning his life little is known. 
Some maintain that he lived in the eleventh century, others assert with more 
probability that he lived in the twelfth; comp. Ulmann, 1. c. p. 57. His 
principal work is the refutation of Proclus, a Platonic philosopher, entitled : 
*Avdrtvétcg Tio Oeohoytnig atoryeoewc IpékAov TWAatwrixod ; it was 
edited by Director Vemel, Frankf. on the Maine, 1825, 8, To this is to be 
added: Nicol. Meth. Anecdoti, P. i. et ii, 1825, 26. “The work of Nicolas 
of Methone is undoubtedly one of the best writings of that time.” Ullmann, 
lc. With regard to the history of doctrines, his discussions on the atone- 
ment are of most importance (§ 179). 

* His family name was Acominatus. He was called Choniates after his 
native town Chone (formerly Colosse), in Phrygia: he died after the year 
1206.—Of his Oxoavpd¢ dpOodotiac in 27 books, only the first five (and 
probably the most important) are known in the Latin translation of Morelli, 
published Par, 1569, 8, and reprinted in Max. Bibl. PP. T. xxv. p. 54, es. 
This work was intended to complete the Panoplia of Euthymius. Comp. 
Schréckh, xxix. p. 838, ss. Ullmann, p. 30, ss. 

‘ Archbishop of the Bulgarians in Acrida; he died in 1107. He is 
ehiefly known as an exegetical writer, and by his polemics against the Latin 
church: De iis, in quibus Latini accusantur. 

® He was bishop of N isibis, and died a. p. 1318. On his treatise : Mar- 
garita sive de vera fide, comp. Assemani, Bibl, Orient, T. iii. P.i. (An ac- 
count of it is given by Pfeifer, vol. hi. p. 407). 

® He died a. pv. 1231. On his work: Liber Thesaurorum sce Asscmant, 
lo. T. ii. p. 237. (Pfeifer, vol. i. p. 250). 

25 
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* He occupicd the metropolitan see of Edessa, was also called Barhe 
breus, and died a. p, 1286. On his work: Candelabrum Sanctorum do 
fendamentis, see Assemani, ], c. p. 284. 

On the Mystics of the Greek Church, see § 153, 


§ 147. 
THE WESTERN CHURCH. 


Bousset, Einleitung in die Allgemeine Geschichte der Welt bis auf Kaiser Karl den Gros 
sen, tibersetzt und mit einem Anhange historisch-kritischer Abhandlungen vermsbrt 
vou J. A. Cramer, 7 vols. Lipz. 1757-1786. 


During the two former periods the Western Church was princi- 
pally represented by the ecclesiastical writers of Gaul and Italy, as 
well as by the theologians of the African school. When the renown 
of the latter writers, as well as the glory of the Roman and Byzan- 
tine empires, had passed away, a new system of Christian theology 
developed itself among the Germanic nations. We have here to 
distinguish three leading periods: I. The age of the Carlovingians, 
including the periods before and after Charlemagne, until the com- 
mencement of the scholastic period. II. The age of scholasticism 
proper (from the eleventh century to the middle of the fifteenth), 
I1I. The period of transition to the Reformation (the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and especially the second half of it). ; 


It is of course impossible to draw distinct lines of separation. Thus 
scholasticism is prefigured in the period mentioned as the first by Jobn 
Scotus Erigena ; the second period merges so gradually into the third, that 
for some time both tendencies (the scholastic, which was fast disappearing, 
and that which manifested itself in the writings of reformers) accompa. 
nied each other. Many writers, e. g, fitter, make scholasticism begin as 
early as the ninth century ; but the tenth century breaks the thread in such 
a way, that what precedes is rather a prelude, than the first act of a drama: 
“ blossoms before the time, which are hence without fruit; two centuries 
elapsed before the spring time came ;” Hasse (in the work cited in the follow. 
ing section, p. 21, comp. p. 32). 


§ 148, 
THE AGE OF THE CARLOVINGIANS. 


*{ Staudenmaier, Johann Scotus Erigena und die Wissenschaft seiner Zeit. First Part, 
Frankfort on the Main, 1834. Kuntsmann, Hrabanus Magnentius Maurus, Mainw 
1841. Ritter, Geschichte der Philesophie, vol. vii. Hasse, Anselm von Canterbury, 
Bd. ii. p. 18-21. [Rettberg, Kirchengesch. Deutschlands, Bd. 1, Die Franken, 1848. 
Krafft, Gesch. d. German Volker. A. F. Ozanam, La Civilisation Chrétienne ches 
les Francs, Paris, 1849. #. Afonnier, Histoire des Luttes dans les Temps Carlovingiens. 
Paris, 1852. Th. Christlieb, Leben und Lehre des Joh, Scotus Erigena: mit Vor 
wort von Prof Dr. Lauderer, Gotha. 1860.] 
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The collection of Sentences composcd by Isidore of Seville, and 
others of similar import,’ furnished the rough material, while the 
schools and colleges founded by Charlemagne contributed to call 
forth spiritual activity. The venerable Bede, and Alcuin’ were 
distinguished for the clearness of their views, among the number of 
those who exerted more or less influence upon the age of the Carlo- 
vingians, though they did not go so far as to set forth any connected 
system of theology. By the former, the study of dialectics was in- 
troduced into the Anglo-Saxon, and by the latter into the Frank, 
cathedral and cloister schools. Claudius, bishop of Turin,‘ and 
Agobard, archbishop of Lyons,’ also exerted a greater influence by 
arousing the minds of the people, and promoting practical reforms, 
than by investigations of a strictly doctrinal character. It was only 
the ecclesiastical controversies of the age which called forth in a 
few a more distinct display of theoretical ingenuity.’ John Scotus 
Erigena, however, shone as a meteor in the theological firmament. 
Possessed of a high degree of originality, he “endeavored, after 
the manner of Origen, to demonstrate theology in a philosophical 
manner, but his speculative tendency led this bold investigator, who 
first again entered upon the path of speculation, at the same time 
into the abyss of dangerous errors." 


-* Comp. § 82, note 80, and Ritter, vii. p. 171. In addition to Isidore, the 
compilers of the seventh century are: Yajo of Saragossa, who lived about 
the year 650, and Jidefonsius of Toledo, a. p. 659 and 669. Comp. Min- 
scher, ed. by von Célln, ii. p. 5. 

* He was born about the year 672, and died a.p. 735 in England. He 
is celebrated as a historian, and by his efforts for the promotion of education 
among the clergy. His commentaries, sermons, and epistles, contain much 
that is of importance in the history of doctrines. Schréckh, Kirchengesch. 
xx. p. 126, ss. Allgemeine Encyclopzedie, viii. p. 308-12. Herzog’s Real- 
encycl. Bd. 1. His works were published Paris 1544, 1554, Bas. 1568. 
Colon. 1612, 1688, viii, fol. [Works, ed. by J. A. Giles, with his Life, 
12 vols, 8vo. Lond, 1848, sq. Historia Ecclesiastica, et Opera Hist. 
Minora, ed. Stevenson: another edition by Hussey ; trans. by Giles, 1845, 
(previous translation by Stapleton 1565, 1723.)—On Bede’s Anthropology, 
see Wiggers in Zeitschrift f. d. hist. Theol, 1857. Bede and his Biogra- 
phers, Dublin Review, July, 1854. On his Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, see 
Christ. Remembrancer, Lond., July, 1859.] 

* He is also known by the names of Flaceus Albinus, and Alschwinus; he 
was born in the.county of York, became a tutor to Charlemange, and died 
A. p, 804. His work: De Fide sancte et individue Trinitatis, in 3 books, 
contains a whole system of theology. Comp. Bossuet, transl. by Cramer, 
vol. v. sect. 2, p. 552-59, Concerning the part which he took in the Adop- 
tian controversy, etc, see the special history of doctrines. Comp Alcuins 
Leben von F. “orenz Halle 1829, 8: [also translated, London.] Schréckh, 
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Kirchengesch. xix. p. 77, se. 419, ss. xx. p. 113, ss. 217, ss. 348, 585, su 
Neander, Church Hist. iii. p. 76, and elsewhere. His works,were published 
by J. Frobenius, Ratisb. 1777, ii. fol. [F. Monier, Alcuin, and his Re 
ligious and Literary Influence among the Franks, Paris, 1853. Life sketched 
in Christian Review, vol. xi.] 

‘ He was a native of Spain (perhaps a disciple of Felix of Urgella), 
adopted the doctrinal tenets of Augustine, was a teacher during the reign of 
Louis the Pious, and died a.p. 840. His commentaries contain much dog- 
matical matter. Comp. Schréckh, |. c. xxiii, p. 281. Meander, 1. ¢. iii. p. 
429, et passim. Ch. Schmidt, Claudius, in Zeitschrift f. d. hist. Theol., 1843. 

* He was born a. p. 779, and died a. p. 840, He opposed, like Claudius, 
many of the superstitions of the age. Concerning his polemical writings 
against the Jews, see § 144; on his refutation of Felix of Urgella, comp. 
the special history of doctrines. Comp. also Schréckh, 1. c. xxiii. p. 249. 
Neander, |. ¢. iii. p. 168. His-works were published Par. 1605, 8; more 
fully by Balluze, Paris, 1660, (Max. Bbl. Patrum, T. xiv., and Gallandii 
Bibl. Patr. xiii). Comp. Hundeshagen Commentatio de Agobardi Vita et 
Scriptis, Pars I., Giesse, 1831, and his article in Herzog’s Realencyclop. 

° This was the case with Rabanus (Hrabanus) Magnentius Maurus, Pas- 
chasius Radbert, Ratramnus, Servatus Lupus, Hincmar of Rheims, Florus 
Magister, Fredegis of Tours, and others in the controversies concerning 
predestination, the Lord’s Supper, ete. On their writings see the works on 
ecclesiastical history, and Méunscher edit. by von Colln, ii. p. 6 and 7. Ritter, 
Gesch. d. Phil. vii. On Fredegis, see Hasse, p. 20. ; 

” He was also called Scotigena, lived at the court of Charles the Bald, 
and died after the year 877. Comp. Ajort, Scotus Erigena oder von dem 
Ursprung einer christlich. Philosoph. Kopenh. 1823, 8. Schréckh, 1. c. xxi, 
p- 208, ss, xxiii. 481-84. Meander, iv. p. 444, ss. Staudenmaier, |. c. and 
his essay; Lehre des Joh. Scot. Evig. tiber das mensch]. Evkennen, mit 
Ricksicht auf einschlagige Theorien frtiherer und spiterer Zeit, in the Frei- 
burger Zeitschr. fiir Theol. iii. 2. *Frommiiller, die Lehre des Joh. Scot. 
Erigena vom Wesen des Bésen. in Tiib. Zeitschr. fiir Theol. 1830, part i. p. 
49, ss. part 8, p. 74, ss. De Joanne Sc. Erig. Comment. (anonymous), Bonn, 
1845. His principal writings are: Dialogus de Divisione Nature lib. v. (ed. 
*Th. Gale. Oxon. 1681)—De Preedestinatione Deii—Of his edition of 
Pseudo-Dionysius: Opera S. Dionysii latine versa, only the Hlierarchia 
Cvelestis is extant in the first volume of the works of Hugo of St. Victor. [I 
Saint-René Taillandier, Scot. Erigéne et la Phil. Scholastique, Paris, 1843, 
F, Monnier, De Gottschalci et J. Scot. Erig. Controversia, Paris, 1853. His 
Life in North British Mag., 1855: his Use of Scripture, in Journal of 
Classical and Sacred Philol.,.1854, Articles in Christ. Examiner, (J. Hild), 
vol. 46; in Univ. Quarterly (HZ. Ballou), vol. vii, The best edition of his 
works, by /oss, Paris, 1853: vol, 122 of Migne’s Patrologia. 3B. Hauréau, 
Un Ouvrage inconnu de J. S. #, in Révue de l’Instruction publique, 1859 : 
comp. Hauréau, in his Hist. of Scholastic Philos. F. A. Staudenmaier, 
J. Scot. Erig. und die Wissenschaft seiner Zeit, Thl. i, Freib. 1854. F. 
Christlieb, Leben und Lehre des Joh, Scot. Erig. Gotha, 1860.] “In his 
profound views concerning the Divine omnipresence and universal revelation, 
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and his view of philosophy and religion, as only different manifestations 9 
the same spirit, he stood alone, and so high above the times in which he lived, 
that he was not condemned by the church until the thirteenth century” (Hase). 
Comp. Ritter, vii, 206-296 [and Christl. Phil. i, 409-467], who says: “ He 
as an enigma among the many riddles which these times present. Among the 
philosophical men of his century he is as preéminent for the clearness of his 
thoughts, as was Charlemagne among the princes.”* Hasse aptly says of 
the system of Erigena, that “ if not a revival of Gnosticism, it is at least 
Origenism upon a higher stage” (ubi supra, p. 21). 


§ 149. 
SCHOLASTICISM IN GENERAL. 


* Bulei Historia Universitatis Parisiensis, Par. 1665-73. vi. fol. Semler, Einleitung in 
die dogmatische Gottesgelehrsamskeit (prefixed to Baumgartens evang. Glaubenslehre, 
vol. i. p. 16, ss.) Brucker, Historia Philosophie, Tom. iii. *Zennemann, Geschichte 
der Philosophie, vol. viii. and ix. *Hegel, Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. iii..part 
2. Cramer, lc. yol. 5. Engelhardt, Dogmengeschichte, p, 14, ss. Baur, Lehre 
von der Verséhnung, p. 142, ss. [Hampden, R. D., the Scholastic Philosophy con- 
sidered in its relation to Christian Theology, in a coursé of Lectures delivered at the 
Bampton Lectures. London, 1837. The works of Ritter, cited above, also, a sketch 
by him of the Scholastic Philosophy in Raumer’s Hist. Taschenbuch, 1856. B. 
Hauréau, De la Philos. Scolastique. Memoire couronné, 2 vols, Paris, 1850. 
Patru, De la Philos, au moyen 4ge, Paris, 1848. Cousin, Preface to Abelardi 
Opera, 4to. Paris, 1836. FD. Maurice, Hist. of Med. Philos. (from Encycl. Metropol.) 
Lond., 1856. Landerer, in Herzog’s Encyel. Kaulich, Schol. Phil. 1863. Stéckl, 
1865.] 


The exceedingly bold attempt of Scotus Erigena to effect a union 
between philosophy and theology, remained for some time isolated, 
but reappeared, though in a less free spirit, in what is properly 
called Scholasticism.’ The scholastic divines had not, like the 
theologians of the earlier Alexandrian school, to trace out the phi- 
losophical ideas that lay at the basis of a new and vigorous form of 
religion (Christianity), for whose systematic development little 
had been done: nor yet like them to accommodate Christianits 
to a culture (the ancient, classical), which was already rooted in 
soviety. On the contrary, it was their task to lay the foundation 
ef a system of modern Christian philosophy on a system of doc- 
trines, which had been handed down from antiquity in a partially 
corrupt form.? But in the absence of an independent philosophical 
system, they again had recourse to ancient philosophy, and formed 


* Between the dawning of Scholasticism in the 9th century, and its proper historical 
growth from the 11th to the 13th, intervenes the 10th century, famed for its barbarism, 
(see Baronius), in which the only man prominent in doctrines is Gerbert (Pope Sylves 
ter IL). Comp. on him, Hock, Gerbert oder Papst. Sylvester II., und sein Jahrhundert, 
Wien., 1837. Ritter Gesch. d. Phil. vii., 300 sg. [and Christliche Philosophie, Also, 
Bidinger, Gerbert’s Wissenschaft und Polit, Stellung, Abthlg. L, 1851. A review of 
Hock in the Tiniversité Catholiana_Ano 188417 
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an alliance with Aristotelianism, quite as unnatural as that which 
former theologians had formed with Platonism. Their philosophical 
inquiries had more regard to the form’ than to the matter, and were 
of a dialectic rather than of a speculative kind. Hence they were 
not so much exposed to the danger of letting loose their imagina~- 
tion, and entering upon vague and indefinite discussions (like the 
Gnostics),* as to the adoption of narrow views, and to the wasting 
their energies upon particulars and minutiz. Thus a refined and 
subtile philosophy of the understanding gradually brought about 
the downfall of scholasticism. On the other hand, the endeavor 
of theologians to arrive at precise theological definitions, their 
scientific proof of the doctrines, and the noble confidence which they 
displayed in the reasonableness of Christianity (notwithstanding 
existing prejudices), constituted the favorable aspect and the merit 
of scholasticism.* At all events, it is certain, that this grand at- 
tempt led to the very opposite of that which was intended, that the 
freedom of thought was followed ‘by the bondage of the letter, the 
confidence of faith ended in shameful skepticism.® 


* On the appellations Scholasticism, etc., see du Mresne, p. 739. Gieseler, 
Dogmengesch. 446. The derivation of the term in question, however, is not 
etymological, but historical Comp. Schleiermacher, Kirchengesch. p. 466, 
ss, On the misleading and confusing character of the name, see Ritter, vii. 
111. Yet it would also be impracticable to give it up. 

* During the preceding period Cassiodorus had given a summary of the 
dialectics of Aristotle, and Boéthius had translated a part of his Organon. 
But it was not until the present period that theologians became more gener- 
ally acquainted with Aristotelianism, see § 151. Platonism, on the other 
land, forms as it were the morning and the evening of the philosophy of 
the middle-ages; the one is represented by Scotus Erigena, the other by 
Marsilius Ficinus and others; even during the first period of scholasticism 
several of its adherents were under the influence ot Platonism; it was not 
till the 13th century that it was supplanted by Aristotelianism, “J¢ és 
only” (says Ritter, vii. 70, comp. pp. 80, 90, sg.), “an old fable of old igno- 
rance, when it is said that the middle ages were exclusively devoted to the Aris 
totelian philosophy.” 

“ Scholas.icism is the progress of the church towards a school, or, as Hegel 
expresses it, doubtless in the same sense, the fathers developed the church, 
because the mind once developed required a developed doctrine ; in after ages 
there were no more patres ecclesie but doctores. The fathers of the primi- 
tive church had to produce the material, or to expound that which was ex- 
pressed in its simplest and most direct form in the Christian dogma; they 
had further to analyze this material into distinct doctrines and formulas, to 
present it to the religious world, and procure its general adoption, Scholas- 
ticism, on the contrary, presupposed all this. The material and the contents 
were given ;...it became now the task of theologians to effect a reunion between 
*hat which had become objective to consciousness (as it were, put outside of 
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tiself) and the mind itself, to restore the object to the subject; to mediate 
between the two in consciousness.” Baur, Verséhnungslehre, p. 147, 148. 
Comp. Baumgarten-Crusius, Lehrbuch, i, p. 445. Hegel, Geschichte der 
Philosophie, vol. iii. p. 138. - 

“ « Those who compare the systems of Christian theologians with those of! 
the Gnostics, for the most part forget that the systems of the latter have not 
the logical connection of philosophical reason, but only that of imagination, 
Staudenmaier, Erigena, p. 370. 

* As early as the time of Semler complaints were made of the unjust 
treatment which the scholastic divines bad to suffer; Semler himself says: 
“ The poor scholastici have been too much despised, and that frequently by 
people who would not have been good enough to be their transcribers.” And 
Luther himself, though he contributed much to the downfall of scholasti- 
cism, wrote to Staupitz: Ego scholasticos cum judicio, non clausis oculis 
lego...... Non rejicio omnia eorum, sed nec omnia probo, see de Wetle, i. 
p- 102. Comp. also Méhlers Schriften und Aufsitze, vol. i. p. 129, ss. 
Ulimann (Joh. Wessel. p. 12) calls the scholastic theology, “in dts com- 
mencement a truly scientific advance upon the past, in its entire course a great 
dialectic preparatory school of Christianity in the West, in its completion, 
like the Gothic cathedrals, a grand, and highly finished production of the 
human mind.” 

* See Baur, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, p. 11, 154, ss. 


§ 150, 
THE PRINCIPAL SCHOLASTIC SYSTEMS. 


a. First Period of Scholasticism, to the time of Peter the 
Lombard. 


The scholastic spirit was-first awakened in the monastic schools 
founded by Charlemagne and his successors. It was principally 
cultivated in the monastery of Bec in Normandy, where Lan/rane 
was a teacher.’ His disciple, Anselm of Canterbury, setting out- 
from belief in the positive creed of the church, sought to attain the 
elevation of philosophical knowledge, as is manifest no less in his 
theory of satisfaction, than in his proof of the existence of God." 
His views on those points, as well as on the reality of general ideas, 
were opposed by Roscelinus,’ and Peter Abelard," the former of 
whom rested faith (in opposition to the theory of Anselm) on the 
evidence of knowledge, while the latter defended nominalism in op- 
position to realism, Hildebert a Lavardino (first, bishop of Mans, 
and afterwards archbishop of Tours)’ adhered, like Anselm, with 
whom he was contemporary, to the positive creed of the church. 
Gilbert of Poitiers, on the contrary, was (like Roscelinus and Abe- 
lard) charged with heterodoxy..—A peculiar tendency which cone 
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nected mysticism with scholasticism, manifested itself in the writings 
of William of Champeaux,' the tutor of Abelard, as well as in 
those of Hugo of St. Victor, and Richard of St. Victor—After 
Robert Pulleyn, and other theologians besides those already named, 
had endeavored to prove the doctrine of the church philosophi- 
cally,* Peter Lombard (who lived in the twelfth century) collected 
the existing materials in his ‘‘ Sentences,” and by his peculiar mode 
of treatment gave rise to that stiff and heavy method which after 
him was for a long time predominant.” 


? He died a. p. 1089. He came into notice principally by his contro- 
versy with Beranger, as will be more fully shown in the special history of 
doctrines. His works were published by d’Achery, Paris, 1648, fol. Comp, 
Mohler, gesammelte Schriften und Aufsitze, Kegensburg, 1839, i. p. 39.— 
On the foundation of the monastery Bec, comp. Aféhler, 1c. [A. Charma, 
Notice sur Lanfranc, Paris, 1851. Wélks’ Three Archbishops, Lond., 1859. 
Milman’s Latin Christianity, vol. ii.] 

? He was born at Aosta, in Piedmont, about the year 1034, occupied the 
see of Canterbury from the year 1093 (whence he is called Cantuariensis), 
and died a.p. 1109. “He, and nobody else, is the father of scholasticism ; 
for he gave form and language to the philosophical spirit which had been 
at work in the church since the time of Isidore, and which had almost come 
to an expression in Berengar and Lanfranc ; and put it in the way of be- 
coming an element of historical progress.” Hasse, ubi supra, p. 82. Of 
his philosophical writings the most important is the work entitled: Morolo- 
gium et Proslogium (it contains a proof of the existence of God, and the 
doctrine of the Trinity) : extracts from it are given by Cramer, v. 2. p. 841- 
372. Among his theological works are: De Casu Diaboli, but especially 
the treatise: Cur Deus Homo? lib. ii. (which contains a theory of the in- 
carnation of Christ, and the redemption of man), Jn addition to these 
works he wrote: De Conceptu Virginali et Originali Peccato, de Libero 
Arbitrio, de Concordia Preescientiz et Preedestinationis nec non Gratize Dei 
cum Libero Arbitrio, etc.—Opp. ed. *G@abr. Gerberon. Par. 1675, f. 1721, ti. 
f. (Ven. 1744), A manual edition of the treatise: Cur Deus Homo, was 
published by Heyder, Evl. 1834, 8. Concerning his life and works, comp. 
*tMohler, gesammelte Schriften und Aufsiitze. Regensb. 1839, i. p. 32, ss. 5 
en his dovtrines, comp. Mohler, lL. c. p. 129, ss—Billroth, I. G. F. de An- 
selmi Cantuariensis Proslogio et Monologio. Lips. 1832, 8. Franck, Anselm 
von Canterbury, Tab. 1842, and J. A, Hasse, Anselm von Canterbury, 1st 
Part, Lps. 1843: 2d Part (Anselin’s doctrines), 1852. Ritter, Gesch. d. 
Phil. vii. 315-354 [and Christl. Phil. i. 490-7]. Rémusat, Anselm de 
Cant. Paris, 1854. ling, in Herzog’s Realencycl. [A translation of the 
Ist Part of Hasse’s Anselm, abridyed by Turner, Lond. 1850. M. A, 
Charma, St. Anselm, Paris, 1853, Anselm's Proslogium, transl. in Bib, 
Sacra, Andover, 1851 (by Maginnis), with Gaunilo’s Reply and Anselm’s 
Apology: his Cur Deus Homo, transl. by J. G. Vose, in the same periodical, 
1854-5, His Meditations and Prayers to the Holy Trinity, [edited by Dn 
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Pusey,] Lond., 1856. Comp. Studien. und Krit., 1853 (Kling) : Revue des 
deux Mondes (Saisset) 1853: Methodist Quarterly, 1853. Wilks’ Three 
Archbishops, .ond. 1859.] 

* He is also called Rucelinus or Ruzelin; he was born in Lower Britanny, 
and was canon at Compiégne in the eleventh century. Ie is commonly re- 
garded as the founder of the nominalists; see Chladenii Diss. hist. eccles. 
de Vita et Heeresi Roscelini. Erl, 1756! 4. On the contrast between nomi- 
nalism and realism, more fully discussed in works on the history of phil- 
losophy, see Bawmgarten-Crusius, De vero Scholasticorum Realium et 
Nominalinm Discrimine et Sententia theologica. Jen, 1821, 4; Engelhardt 
Dogmengeschichte, p. 16, 17, and the essay, mentioned note 4, p. 78, ss. 
Baur, Lehrbuch, p. 165. This conflict was not without some importance 
for theology, as will be more particularly seen in the doctrine of the Trinity. 
The part which theologians took in the work of reformation (e. g. in the 
times of Huss) depended, generally speaking, more or less on the views 
which they adopted with regard to these systems. [Comp, Landerer in 
Herzog’s Real. Encyclop. A new document, published by Hauréau, in 
L’Atheneum Franc., 1865, p. 308. Roscel. Epist. ad Absl. ed, Schmeller, 
Miinchen, 1851.] 

* The original form of his name was Abaielard. He was born a. pv. 1079 
at Palais near Nantes, died 1142. Concerning the history of bis eventful 
life, see Bayle, Dictionnaire, Gervaise, Berington, Schlosser, and others ; 
Neander, der beilige Bernhard, p. 112, ss. His works were published : Opp. 
Abslardi et Heloise, ed. Andr. Quercetanus (Duchesne) Par, 1616, 4; they 
contain: De Fide S. Trinitatis s. Introductio ad Theologiam in 3 libros divisa. 
—His Libri V. Theologiw Christiane were first edited by Hdm. Marténe, 
Thesaur. Anecd. T. v. Concerning his Dialogus, see § 144, note 1, The un- 
published works of Abelard are edited by Cousin in the Collection de Docu- 
ments inédits sur Histoire de France, publiés par ordre du Roi et par les 
soins du ministre de Vinstruction publique. Deuxiéme série: Ouvrages 
inédits d’Abélard, pour servir & Phistoire de la philosophie scolastique en 
France. Paris, 1836, 4. [Vol. ii. 1859, Comp. Goldhorn in Gersdorf’s 
Repert. Jan. 1860. Victor Cousin, tiber die erste Periode der Scholastik 5 
dem wesentlichen historischen Inhalte nach mitgetheilt von I. G. v. Zngel- 
hardt. Zeitschrift far die historische Theologie. Jahrg. 1846, i. p. 56-133.] 
‘Comp. also: Lewald L.A. : Commentatio de Operibus Petri Abzelardi, que 
e codicibus manuscriptis Victor Cousin edidit. (Heidelb, 1739, 4). The 
judgment of Cousin concerning Abelard is as follows: “ As St. Bernard 
represents the conservative spirit and Christian orthodoxy in his faults and 
the narrowness of his views, as well as by his admirable good sense, his depth 
without subtlety, and his pathetic eloquence, so Abelard and his school repre- 
sent in some sense the liberal ard innovating spirit of the time, with its fre- 
quently deceitful promises, and the unavoidable mixture of good and evil, of 
reason and extravagance.’—Comp. also Frerichs, Comment. theol. critica de 
Petri Abel. Doctrina, Jen, 1827, 4to; Franck, ein Beitrag zut Wirdigung 
Abalards. in the Tubinger Zeitschrift 1840, 4. p. 4. According to Baur 
(Trinitatslehre, H. p. 457), Abelard is nore of a dialectic than of a specula- 
tive thinker. Concerning the relation in which he stands to Rationalism, 
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comp. the same work, p. 500, 501. Ritter (Geschichte der Philosophie, vii. p, 
161), considers him “ less freethinking than imprudent.” Rémusat, Abélard, 
Paris, 1845, 2 Tom. Retiberg in Herzog’s Realencycl. Bohringer, Die Kirche 
Christi, und ihre Zeugen, ii, 2. [J. H. Goldhorn, De Summis Princip. Theol, 
Abeelard, Lips. 1836. Lindenkohl, De Pet. Abvel. libro Sic et Non, Marb, 
1851; also his and Henke’s edition of the work, 1851. J. H. Rheinwold, 
Pet. Abzl. Epitome Theol. Christ. Berol., 1835. C. A. Wilkens, Petr. 
Abelard, 1855. G. Shuster, Abel. et Heloise, Hamb., 1860.] 

® He was born either a. p. 1055 or 57, and died a. p. 1184. Though a 
disciple of Berengar, he did not adopt all his views. He was bishop of 
Mans from the year 1097, and raised to the archiepiscopal dignity a. p. 1125, 
For some time he was thought to be the author of the Tractatus Theol. 
which modern researches have assigned to Hugo of St. Victor (see note 8). 
Comp. Léebner, in the Theolog. Studien und Kritiken, 1831, part 2, p. 254, 
ss,—His opinions on the Lord’s Supper are also of importance, as will be 
seen in the special history of doctrines. 

° He was also called Porretanus or Porseta (de la Porrée) and died a, p. 
1154, Concerning his life and works comp. Otto Fresing, de Gestis Friderici, 
Lib. i. c. 46, 50-57. Cramer, vi. p. 530-552. His principal opponent was 
St. Bernard, abbot of Clairval (Clairvaux), who had also combated Ros- 
celinus and Abelard. See Meander, der heilige Bernhard, p. 217,83. Ritter, 
vii. 437, [Zipsius in Ersch u. Grnber’s Encyclop.] 

* Guilelmus de Campellis; he died a. p. 1121. He was the founder of 
the school of St. Victor, in one of the suburbs of Paris (4. p. 1109), from 
which, generally speaking, the mysticcl scholastics came. Respecting him 
and his dialectics see Schlosser, Abhundlung tiber den Gang der Studien in 
Frankreich, vorziiglich von der Schule zu St, Victor, in his Vincenz von 
Beauvais, Frkf. on Main, 1849, Bd. ii. 85, and Abelard’s works by Cousin; 
comp. also Engelhardé in the work mentioned, note 9, p. 808, ss. 

* According to Pagi he died a. p, 1140, according to others a. p. 1141. 
He was Count of Blankenburg, canon of St. Victor (alter Augustinus, lingua 
Augustini, Didascalus), and a friend of St. Bernard. Comp. *Zzebner, A, 
Hugo von St. Victor und die theologischen Richtungen seiner Zeit. Leipz. 
1832, 8.—-Opera ex rec. Canonicorum Regularium §. Victoris Paris. Roto- 
magi, 1648, iii. f His most important work is: De Sacramentis Christians 
Fidei, libri duo, T, ii}, p. 487-712. Extracts from it are given by Cramer, vi. 
p. 791-848, Comp. Ritter, vii. 507, sq. 

® Magnus Contemplator! He was a native of Scotland, and dicd a. p. 
1173. Comp. *Hngelhardt, Richard von §. Victor und Jobannes Ruysbroek, 
zur Geschichte der myst, Theol. Erl, 1838. Opp. studio Canonicorum §, 
Victoris. Rotomagi, 1650, ss. ; 

* He was cardinal, and died between the years 1144 and 1150. He 
wrote: Sententiar. libr. viii, published by AMathoud, Par. 1655, fol. Comp. 
Cramer, |. c. vi. p. 442-529: Ritter, vii, 547, sq. 

* Magister Sententiaram. He was born at Novara, raised to the episcopal 
see of Paris in the year 1159, and died a. p. 1164. His work: Sententia- 
rum libri iv. edited by J. Aleawme, Venet. 1477, Louvain. 1546, “Zt 
was not so much on account of the ingenuity and depth displayed in tha 
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work, as in consequence of the position which its author oecupied in the church, 
of his success in harmonizing antagonisms, and of its general perspicuity, that 
tt became the manual of the twelfth century, and the model of the subsequent 
one.” Hase. A specimen of his method is given by Semler in his intro 
duction to Baumgarten’s Glaubenslchre, vol. ii. p. 81, ss. Comp. Heinrich, 
Geschichte der dogmatischen Lehrarten, p. 145, ss. The first book treats ; 
De mysterio Trinitatis, s. de Deo uno ct trino; the second: De rerum cor- 
‘poralium et spiritualium creatione et formatione aliisque pluribus eo perti- 
nentibus; the third: De incarnatione verbi aliisque ad hoc spectantibus; 
and the fourth: De sacramentis et signis sacramentalibus. Comp. Engel: 
hardt, Dogmengeschichte, p. 22.—“ ke period of systematizing scholasti- 
cism, and of endless commenting on the sentences q the masters, commences 
with Peter Lombard, This period is, at the same time, the one in which 
there was no end of questioning and answering, of laying down theses and 
antitheses, arguments and counter-arguments, of dividing and splitting up 
the matter of the doctrines ad infinitum.” Baur, ], ce p 214. “It was 
owing to him that the scholastic treatment of the doctrines assumed that 
more steady, well regulated form of development in which it could be carried 
out to its legitimate consequences, without being disturbed b3' opponents.” 
Baur, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, p. 159. Comp. Ritter, vii. 475- 
501. [Comp. J. Sighart, Albertus Magnus, sein Leben u, seine Wissenschaft, 
Regensb., 1857. Hauréau, ubi supra, i. 1-104, Baur, Dogmengesch. 
2te Aufl. p. 224, says of this first period of scholasticism, that it began with 
the attempt at a dialectic comprehension of the dogmas; and that this was 
unquestionably first seen in Anselm of Canterbury, by starting the question 
as to the relation of faith and knowledge, which gives the special object 
scholasticism had in view. Comp. Hauréau, ubi supra, i. ch. ii, De la Pro- 
bléme Scolastique.] 


§ 151. 
b. Second Period to the End of the Thirteenth Century. 


The dogmatical works of Robert of Melun’ (Folioth) and Alanus 
of Ryssel’ (ab Insulis) appeared about the same time, while Peter 
of Poitiers, a disciple of Peter Lombard, followed in the steps of 
his master. But this scholasticism, too, met with opposition, espe- 
cially on the part of Walter of St. Victor,‘ and John of Salisbury. 
Nevertheless, scholasticism gained ground, partly in consequence of 
external contingencies. In the first place, the orders of the mendi- 
cant friars acquired a greater influence upon the philosophical and 
theological studies pursued in the universities. And, secondly, by . 
means of that more extensive intercourse with the East which fol- 
lowed the crusades, the western theologians, from the thirteenth 
century onwards, became acquainted with a more complete edition 
of the works of Aristotle, which had been translated and commented 
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on by the Arabs, and exerted from that time a still more decided 
influence upon their systems. The works called ‘ Summas,” the 
first of which was composed by Alexander Hales,’ now took the 
place of the “Sentences.” Albertus Magnus wrote the first com- 
plete commentary on the works of Aristotle? But when scholasti- 
cism had reached its height, towards the close of the thirteenth 
century, a division broke out between the different schools, which 
continued to exist as long as the system itself. The leader of the one 
of these schools was Thomas Aquinas,’ a Dominican monk ; the 
leader of the other was his opponent, John Duns Scotus,” a Fran- 
ciscan monk. ‘The scholastic disputes were connected with the 
jealousies of the religious orders." But even in the present period 
the mystical tendency was sometimes united with the scholastic, 
as in the case of John of Fidanza’ (Bonaventura), a Franciscan 
monk. 


* He was bishop of Hereford from the year 1164, and died a. p. 1195. 
He composed a Summa Theologiz (hitherto unpublished) : comp. Buleus, 
lc. T. ii. 264, 585, ss, 772, 73. Cramer, 1. c, vi. p. 653-586. 

* He was called Doctor universalis, and died a. p, 1203 [1202 ?]. He be- 
longed to the speculative school of Anselm, and composed the following 
works: Summa quadripartita de fide catholica (a controversial writing, in 
which he opposed the Albigenses, Waldenses, Jews, and Mohammedans).— 
Libri V. de Arte s. Articulis catholicee Fidei, edited by Pez, Thesaur. Anecd. 
Noviss. T. i. p. ii, p. 475-504 (an abridgment of it is given by Cramer, v. 2, 
p- 445-459), and Regule theologice.—Comp, Schleiermacher, Kirchenges- 
chichte, p. 527, ss. [Alain de Lille, Etudes de Philosophie Scolastique, par 
Alb. Dupuis. Lille, 1859. Comp, Gieseler, ll, p. 575, note 27. Cave, His- 
toria Literaria, ii. 229.] 

° He died a. p. 1205. His Libri V. Sententiarum were edited by Mathoud. 
Paris, 1655, fol. together with the sentences of Pulleyn (see § 150, note 10). 
Comp. Cramer, vi. p. 754-790, 

“ He flourished about the year 1180, and wrote: Libri IV. contra manifestas 
et damnatas etiam in Conciliis hareses, quas Sophistee Abzelardus, Lombardus, 
Petrus VPictavinus et Gilbertus Porretanus, quatuor Labyrinthi Gallia, uno 
spiritu Aristotelico efflati, libris senteutiarum suarum acuunt, limant, robo- 
rant. Extracts from*this work (hitherto unpublished) are given by Buleus, 
]. c. Tit. ii. p. 620-660. 

5 Sarisberiensis ; he was bishop of Chartres from the year 1176, and died 
A.D. 1182. About the year 1156 he addressed to Thomas Becket: Poticra- 
ticus, sive de Nugis curialium et Vestigiis philosophorum, libri viii. Thia 
work was followed by Metalogici libri iv. published Lugd. Bat. 1639, 8. 
Amst. 1664, 8.—Epistolz cecii, (which were written from 1155-1180), ed. 
Papirius Masson, Par. 1611, 4. Comp. Bibl. Patr. Max. Lugd. T. xxiii, 
Schlei:rmacher, lc. p. 527. Hermann Reuter, Johan. von Salisbury, zu 
Geschichte der christlichen Wissenschaft im 12 Jahrhundert, Herl. 1842. 
Ritter, ii. 605, sq. Scharschmidt, Joan. Saresb. Lpz. 1862.) 
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* Among the Arabic commentators on Aristotle, Avicenna, who d'ad 
1036, and Averrhoes, who died 1217, deserve particular notice. [Corp. 
Ritter, Ueber unsere Kentniss der Arabischen Philosophie, 4to, Gotting., 
1844, Renan, Averroes et l’Averroisme, Paris, 1863. On Aviccbron, De 
Materia Universali (probably Jewish, not Arabic), see Theol. Jahrb. (Tiibin- 
gen), 1856 and 1857, and Afunk, Mélangcs de Philos. juive et arabe, Paris, 
1857.] Notwithstanding ecclesiastical prohibitions, the study of Aristotle 
gradually gained ground. On the historical development of these studies 
see Amad, Jourdain, Recherches critiques sur age et Porigine des tradue- 
tions latines d’Aristotle, et sur les commentaires grecs ou arabes, employés 
par les docteurs scolastiques. Par. 1819, 8, and the works on the History 
of Philosophy. Tennemann, viii. p. 353. [Ritter, ubi supra. Hauréau, 
La Phil. Scol. i. ch. v.] 

* Alexander Alesius ; he was called Doctor irrefragabilis, and died a. p. 
1245. He was the first theologian who made a thorough use of the Aris- 
totclian philosophy. His work entitled: Summa Universe Theologiz 
(divided into Questiones, Membra, and Articuli), was edited after his death 
by Guilelmus de Melitona about the year 1252, by order of Pope Innocent 
IV. Other editions are those of Venice, 1576, and of Colon. 1622, iv. fol. 
Extracts from it are given by Semler, l. c. p. 120, ss. Cramer, vii. p. 161, 
ss. Heinrich, p. 208, ss. Comp. Scheiermacher, p. 581-82. [Hauréau, i. 
418, sq.] 

* Called Simia Aristotelis; the most learned of the scholastics, a na- 
tive of Suabia, taught at Paris and Cologne, was bishop of Ratisbon, and 
died at Cologne, 1280, Opp. ed. Petrus Jammy, Ord. Praed. Lugd. 1651, xxi, 
T. Fol. Among his numerous works we mention his Commentaries on 
Aristotle and Peter Lombard, as well as his Summa Theol. (ex edit. Basil. 
1507, ii.) 

* The Doctor angelicus; he was born a. pv. 1224, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples. He was a disciple of Albert; but the strict theological tendency pre- 
dominated in him more than in his teacher. He taught at Paris, Rome, 
Bologna, and Pisa, and died a. p. 1274, on his journey to the council of 
Lyons. He was canonized by Pope John XII. a. p. 1323. His principal 
works are: Commentarii in libros iv. Sententiar. Petri Lombardi ¢, notis J. 
Nicolai, Par. 1659, iv. fol Summa Totius Theologiz in 8 partes distributa, 
Extracts from these works are given by Semler, ]. c. p. 58, 8s. Cramer, vii. 
p. 161, ss. Heinrich, p. 219, ss. Schréckh, xxix. p. 71-196. Opp. Omnia, 
Roma, 1572, xvii. fol. Antverp. 1575. Venet. 1745, xx. fol. For further 
particulars sce Munscher, edit. by von Céln, ii. p. 19. Comp. C. F. Kling, 
Descriptio Summa Theologicee Thome Aqninatis succincta, Bonn, 1846~4, 
HW, Hértel, Thomas von Aquino und seine Zeit. nach Touron, Delecluze und 
den Quellen, Augsb. 1846. Ritder, vill. 257, 304, Geeseler, Dogmengesch. 
460: “ Thomas, with the finest and sharpest speculation unites the talent of 

. clear exposition to a degree seldom found among the scholustics, and conse- 
quently his Summa. attained the hiyhest renown in the catholic church.” 
{iZampden, Life of Aquinas, 1846. Aquinas in Kitto’s Journal, vol. i 
Hauréau in his Phil. Scolast. ii, 104-214. Jourdain, La Phil. de St. Thos. 
d’Aquin, Puris, (a crowned memoir), 1859; comp. Am. Theol Review, Jan 
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1861. Abbé Malé, La Theol. de St. Thos. i. Paris, 1856. Cacheuz, De la 
Philos. de St. Thomas, Paris, 1858. H. R. Fergueray, La Doctrine Politi. 
que de St. Thos, Paris, 1857. A comparison of Aquinas and Scotus, in 
Secretan’s Phil. de la Liberté, Tome i, J. WN. P. Oischinger, Die Spec- 
ulative Theol. des Aquin, 1858. A. Werner, Der heilige St. Thos. von 
Aquin, 3 Bde. Regeusb., 1859. H. #. Plassmann, Die Schule und Lehre 
des heil. Thos. von Aquin. 5 Bde., 1858-9.—New edition of his works by 
AMigne; with a full Index, 1860. Billuart, edited the Summa, 10 vols., 
Paris, 1839: Lavergne and Durcnd, the De Veritate, Nimes, 1854. A 
French transl. of the Summa, by Abbé Ecalle, Tome, i., 1851. Opuscula, 
transl. by M. Vedrine, 6 vols. 1856, sq. Goudin, Philosophia juxta D, 
Thome dogmata, 4 Tom., Paris, 1850. Aquinas Catena Aurea, in connec- 
ticn with the Oxford Library of the Fathers, translated, 4 vols.] 

1° Duns Scotus, surnamed Doctor subtilis, was born at Dunston in 
Northumberland, lectured on theology at Oxford from the year 1301, at 
Paris from the year 1304, and died at Cologne a. p. 1308. He introduced 
a number of barbarous technical terms, such as quidditates, heecceitates, 
incircumscriptibilitates, etc.; with these began the degeneracy of scholasti- 
cism into hair-splitting subtilities. His complete works were edited by Luc. 
Wadding, Ludg. 16389, xii, fol. His principal work is: Quodlibeta et Com- 
mentaria in libros iv sententiarum; also Questiones quodlibetica. Comp. 
Semler, |. c. p. 67-73. Cramer, vii. p. 295-308. Heinrich, p. 226, ss, 
Schréckh, xxix. p. 287, ss. Baumgarten Crasius, De Theologia Scoti, Jena, 
1826. Ritter, viii. 354-472; he calls him the most acute and penetrating 
mind among the scholastics. [Comp. the works of Hauréau, Werner, and 
Plassmann, as eited above.] 

“ Tn the formal point of view the systems of Thomas and Scotus differ 
in this, that the former has regard rather to the scientific, the latter to 
the practical aspect of religion :* Ritter, viii. p. 365, 66. In the doctrine 
of ideas (universals) the Thomists were more Aristotelian, the Scotists more 
Platonic. The former take more profound views of the relation between 
divine grace and human liberty (Augustinism) ; the latter laying (in the 
manner of Pelagius) greater stress upon the freedom of the will, advanced 
notions which commended themselves to common sense and the inter. 
ests of morality. And, lastly, the same difference respecting the doctrine 
of the immaculate conception of the Virgin, which caused a bitter enmity 
between the two orders, also existed between the two schools. [Thomas 
and Duns Scotus,” says Baur, Dogmengesch. 226, sq., “are the founders of 
two schools into which the whole of the scholastic philosophy and theology 
was divided.” Among their differences are these, Thomas makes theology 
to_be essentially thearetieal, Scotus, practical; the former makes God to be 
essentially the one, rin énasll, infinite essense ; with the latter the will is the 
starting point, etc. Comp. Ritter, Christl, Phil, i. 663-697. Meander, 
Llist. Dugm. 544, sq. Zrdmann on Scotus, in Stud. u. Kritik. 1863.] 


* The same difference is found in the Dominicans and Franciscans; the former were 
zealous for the dogma, and became inquisitors; the latter were zealous tor morals, and, in 
their reformatory zeal even ran into the danger of becoming heretical 
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* John of Fidanza, surnamed Doctor Seraphicns, and called Eutychins, ot 
Eustachius by the Greeks, was Doctor Theol. Parisiensis and Preepositus 
Generalis of" the order of the Franciscans, died a. p. 1274 as cardinal, and 
was canonized a. p, 1482 by Pope Sixtus IV.—Opp. Rome 1585-96, viii. 
F. L. Mogunt. 1609...... His principal works are : Commentarius in libros iv. 
Sententiarum, Breviloquium, Centiloquium. He is also said to be the author 
of the work entitled: Compendium Theologice Veritatis (de natura Dei), 
‘He wrote several mystical tracts : Speculum Anima, Itinerarium Mentis in 
Deum, de Reductione Artium ad Theologiam. Comp. Semler, 1. c. p. 52- 
58. Heinrich, p, 214, ss. Gass in Herzog’s Realencyclop. 

[On Raimundus Lullus, born at Majorca, 1226, see Meander, Hist. Dogm. 
548, Opera, ed. Mogunt. 1772, in 10 vols. His chief work is his Ars 
Generalis. Comp. Ritter, Christl. Phil. i. 662. “It was a leading object 
with him,” says Weander, “ to prevent the spread of the principles of Aver- 
rhoes in theology.” He disputed with the Arabian philosophers in North 
Africa, where he suffered martyrdom, at Bogia, a. p. 1315.] 


§ 152, 


3. Third Period.—-The Decline of Scholasticism in the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries. 


During the last period of scholasticism, now on its decline, we 
meet with but few independent thinkers, among whom the most 
distinguished were Durand of St. Poursain,’ Raimund of Sabunde,’ 
and William Occam,* the nominalistic skeptic. Gabriel Biel,‘ a 
disciple of the last mentioned, but less original, was the last of the 
scholastic divines; though the degenerate tendency still lingered ta 
evoke a stronger desire for an entire reformation in theology.* 


* Durandus de Sancto Portiano (a village in the diocese of Clermont), 
surnamed Doctor resolutissimus, was from the year 1312 professor of theol- 
ogy in the university of Paris, and afterwards bishop of Annecy and of 
Meaux: died in 1333. He wrote: Opus super Sententias Lombardi, Par, 
1508, Venct. 1571, fol. (it is now scarce).—Though a Dominican monk, he 
ventured to oppose Thomas, on which account he was looked upon as an 
apostate by the genuine followers of Thomas; see Cramer, vol. vii. p. 801, 
ss. Baur, Dogmengesch. 230, 240. Ritter, viii, 547-574, G@ieseler, Dog- 
mengesch, 462: “ He is distinguished for his apt and clear statements of 
the most difficult positions.” [Engelhardt in Herzog’s Realencyclop.] 

2 He was a teacher at Toulouse about the year 1436, and coimposed a 
work on natural theology under the title: Liber Creaturaruim, seu Theol. 
Naturalis, Argent. 1496, fol. Fef. 1635, 8. It was republished in a some- 
what altered form by Amos Comenius under the title: Oculus Fidei. Amst. 
1661, 8. Comp. Montaigne, Essais, L. ii, c. 12. Matzke, die natirliche 
Theologie des Raymundus von Sabunde, Bresl. 1846. Ritter, vili, 658-678 
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(Comp. Schaarschmidt in Herzog’s Real. Encyclop. Bd. xii. M. Huttler, Dia 
Religionsphil. Raym. v. Sabunde, Augsb., 1851. C. C. L. Kleiber, De Raim, 
quem vocant de Sabunde, Vita et Scriptis, Berol. 1856. F’. Mitesch, Quest, 
Raim., in Zeitschrift f. d. hist. Theol., 1859. Ritter, Gesch. d. Phil. Bd. viii. 
Christliche Philos, 1859, ii, 747-754.] 

* Occam died a. p, 1347. He was called Venerabilis inceptor, Doctor 
singularis, Though a Franciscan monk, he differed from Duns Scotus, as 
the Dominican Durand did from Thomas: in both these cases, therefore, the 
strict connection between the spirit of the order, and the spirit of the school, 
is destroyed. Occam took an independent position even in opposition to the 
Popes (John XXII), by defending the doctrine of the poverty of Christ; 
on this point see the works on ecclesiastical history. As a scholastic divine, 
he brought nominalism again into repute. Of his works the following are 
dogmatical: Compendium Errorum Joh. XXII. (in Goldast. Monarchia, 
Han. 1612, p- 957). Quodlibeta vii. Tract. de Sacramento Altaris—Centilo- 
quinm Theologicum (the last of which, in particular, contains a great many 
subtilities). See Cramer, vii. p. 812, ss. On his ironical skepticism, which 
he knew how to conceal under the mask of the most rigid orthodoxy, see 
Rettberg in the Studien und Kritiken, 1839, part 1. His works abound with 
absurd questions (such as those mentioned in note 5). Comp. Rettberg, p. 
80. Ritter, viii. 574-604. Baur, Trinitatslehre, ii. 867,sq. But with 
philosophical scepticism, he and the later nominalists show only a stil 
more rigid nominalism, in the theological sphere. [Hauréau, ii. 418-475, 
Ritter, Christliche Philos. i. 717-732. Meander, Hist. Dogm. 590.] 

* He was born at Spires, was professor of philosophy and theology in the 
University of Tibingen, and died a. p. 1495.—He wrote: Collectorium s. Epi- 
tome ex Gulielmo Occam in iv. libros Magistri Sententiarum ed. Wend. Stein- 
bach. Tiib. 1502, ii. Wernsdorf, Diss. Theol. de Gabr. Biel celeberrimo 
Papista Antipapista, Wittenb., 1719. [Schréckh,, Kirchengesch., xxx. 425s 
xxxili, 534, and Gieseler’s Church History.] Biel was followed by Antoninus 
Florentinus and Paul Cortesius ; see Miinscher ed. by von Colin, p.30. Cajes 
tan, Eck and others, who lived at the time of Luther, were also complete 
scholastics. 

* Thus it was asked: Num possibilis propositio, Pater Deus odit filium ? 
Num Deus potuerit suppositare mulierem, num diabolum, num asinum, num 
cucurbitam, num silicem? Tum quemadmodum cucurbita fuerit concionatura, 
editura miracula, figenda cruci? Et quid consecrasset Petrus, si consecrasset 
eo tempore, quo corpus Christi pendebat in cruce?......“ Sunt innumera- 
biles AetroAeoyiat his quoque multo subtiliores, de instantibus, de notionibus, 
de relationibus, de formalitatibus, de quidditatibus, de eccéitatibus, quas nemo 
possit oculis assequi, nisi tam Lynceus, ut ea quoqne per altissimas tenebras 
videat, que nusquam sunt.” Zrasmi Stultitiz Laus, Bas. 1676, p. 141, ss. 
and in Annotation. in 1 Tim. i. 6, ete. Com. Ad. Miller, Beatms p- 155, 
and Gieseler, |. c. ii. § 144, note g. Respecting the decline of scholasticism, 
Luther wrote to John Lange at Erfurt: Aristoteles descendit paulatim, in- 
clinatus ad ruinam propre futuram sempiternam. Mire fastidiuntur lectiones 
sententiari, nec est ut quis sibi auditores sperare possit, nisi theologiam 
hang, i. ¢., Bibliam ant 8, Augustinum aliumve ecclesiasticee auctoritatis doc 
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torem velit profiteri. The letter in question is reprinted in de Wette’s Cole 
lection, i. No. 34, p.57. Comp. the sixtieth letter (addressed to Staupitz), 
p. 102. 

[Baur in his Dogmengesch, p. 229, sq., traces the decline of scholasticism 
back to Duns Scotus: he says, that it had already lost its peculiar character, 
when theology was defined as a practical science: for this made a separation 
between theology and philosophy, and abandoned the position of the unity 
of faith and knowledge, which was essential to scholasticism. The more 
sharply Duns Scotus distinguished between understanding and will, the more 
did he separate the two, and sever the practical from the theoretical. All 
that remained was to separate thought from being, and the dissolution was 
complete. This was achieved by the nominalism of Occam, according to 
which there was no objective reality corresponding to general ideas. Be- 
tween the two stood Durandus, who also viewed theology as a practical 
science, and made its object to be, not God, but the life of faith. Faith was 
at last left to rest merely upon authority—The antagonism of realism and 
nominalism (p. 238) runs through the whole of the scholastic theology : it 
is its moving principle, and the stages of its development are also identical 
with the different periods of scholasticism—Aristotelianism determined the 
form of scholasticism : but Platonism, through the influence of the writings 
of Dionysius the Areopagite, went along with it, and in the works of the 
great scholastics (e. g., Aquinas) contributed its substantial elements to 
scientific theology. Comp. Meander, Hist. Dogm., 596, sq. On the Merita 
and Defects of Scholasticism, see Gieseler, Dogmer geschichte, § 83.] 


§ 153. 
MYSTICISM. 


* Schmid H., der Mysticismus des Mittelalters in seiner Entstehungsperiode, Jena, 1824, 
Schmidt, Charles, Essai sur les mystiques du quatorziéme siécle. Strasburg, 1836, 
4, Helfferich, die Geschichte der christlichen Mystik in ihrer Entwickelung und in 
ihren Denkmalen. 2 vols., Hamb., 1843. Franz Pfeifer, deutsche Mystiker des 14 
Jahrhunderts. 1st vol. Lpz. 1845. Wilk. Wackernagel, Ueber die Gottesfreunde, a. 
Beitrige zur Vaterlind. Gesch. 2 Bd. Basel, 1843, p. 111 sq. C. U. Hahn, Gesch. 
a. Ketzer im Mittelalter, in 11, 12, 13, Jahr., Stuttg. 1850. ZL. Noack, Die Christl, 
Mystik, nack ihrem Geschichtlichen Entwicklungsgange; 1 Theil. die christl. Mystik 
des Mittelalt. Ulmann, Reformatoren vor d. Reformation [transl. in Clark’s Foreign 
Library, Edinburgh. Udlmann in Studien u. Kritiken, 1852. FR. A. Vaughan's Hours 

. with the Mystics, 2d ed. 2 vols, Lond., 1860; comp. Brit. Quarterly Review, Oct. 
1860. Mystic Theology of Holland, Christ. Remembrancer, April, 1853, German 
Mysticism in the 13th Century, Westminster Review, Oct. 1853. C. Schmidt, Die 
Gottesfreunde in XIV. Jahr. in Beitrage zur theol. Wiss. Strasb., 1854. Neander, 
Church Hist.; and Hist. Dogmas, 604, 639. J. Gérres, die Christl. Mystik, 3, 
1836, sq.] 


The influence of scholasticism was beneficially counter-balanced 
by Mysticism, which, in effusions of the heart, rich indeed, though 
at times indistinct, restored to theology those vital streams of which 


it had been deprived by the excess of dialectics.’ Theologians, whose 
28 
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tendency was of a positive kind, such as Bernard of Clairval, had 
before this insisted upon the importance of religious feelings clinging 
to the orthodox faith, and of a devout disposition in opposition to a 
speculative tendency.” Some of the scholastic divines themselves 
had endeavored to reconcile the claims of pious emotions with the 
demands ‘made by the scientific development of the age, on which 
account they are commonly called either mystical scholastics, or 
dialectic mystics.* But about the time of the decline of the scho- 
lastic philosophy, mysticism made its appearance in a much more 
vigorous and independent form, though under very different aspects, 
As had been the case with the scholastics, so some of the mystics 
adhered more closely to the doctrine of the church, while others, 
departing from it, adopted heretical opinions. As to the scientific 
method, one class of mystics manifested a more philosophical cul- 
ture and preparation than was shown by the other. The doc- 
trines of Master Eckart® had much in common with the fanatical 
pantheistic sects, and were consequently condemned by the see of 
Rome. Among those who followed more closely (though with vari- 
ous modifications) the doctrine of the church, were John Tayler,‘ 
Henry Suso,’ John Ruysbroek,’ the (anonymous) author of the 
“ Buchlein von der deutschen Theologie (7. e. the little book of 
German Theology),’ Thomas ad Kempis," and John Charlier Gerson ;" 
the last also endeavored to construct a scientific system of mysti- 
cism, and to give to it a psychological basis. In the Greek church, 
too, mysticism had its representatives (Nicolas Cabasilas).” 


1 « Mysticism forms in itself a contrast to Scholasticism proper, inasmuch 
as the prevailing tendency of the latter is a dialectical process of the under- 
standing...... But Mysticism could enter into a union with Scholasticism 
by creating a desire for preserving the very hearth of religion in the inmost 
depth of the human heart, as its true seat, in order to supply that which 
could not be furnished by purely dialectical thinking.” Baur, Lehrbuch der 
Dogmengeschichte, p. 167. On the undoubtedly well founded difference 
between the psychological (religious) and speculative (theosophic) mysti- 
cism, see bid. p. 468, and his work on the Trinity, ii. 880. 

? He was surnamed Doctor mellifluus, and died a, vp. 1153. His works 
were edited by Aabillon, Par. (1666—1690.) 1719, ii. fol. Ven. 1726, qi, 
fol. He wrote epistles, sermons, and mystical tracts: De consideratione, ad 
Eugenium II. Papam; Libri v. de Gratia et libero Arbitrio, ete. Comp. 
* Neander, der heilige Bernhard und sein Zcitalter. Berlin, 1813, 1848, 8, 
Ellendorf, der heilige Bernhard von Clairvaux und die Hierarchie seiner 
Zeit. Essen., 1837. HH. Schmid, |. c. p.187,ss. De Wette, Sitienlchre, ii, 2 
p. 208, ss—Practical activity was also displayed by Berthold, a Franciscan 
monk, who lived between the years 1247 and 1272; he bordered upon 
mysticism. See his sermons, edited by AJing, Berl. 1824, and the review 
of Jac, Grimm, in the Wiener Jahrbiicher, 1825, p. 194, ss. 
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* To these belong essentially William of Champeauz, and the theologians 

of the school of St. Victor, as well as Bonaventura. Comp. §§ 150 and 
151. There is also a mystical background in the writings of Anselm of 
Vanterbury, Albertus Magnus, and Thomas Aguinas, And here, too, it can 
not but be noticed, that the older mysticism shows an internal affinity for 
realism, and the latter made an alliance with nominalism. 
. * & The ideas of the orthodox mystics rest on the positive foundation of 
the creed, and all the spiritual experience described by them ts most intimately 
connected with the doctrine of the Trinity, the incarnation of Christ, the in- 
fluence of the Spirit promised by Christ, and the mystery of the Lord’s 
Supper. But the abstract theory of the heretical mystics usually seeks 
to fathom the depth of the soul, which, in their opinion is nothing but 
God himself ; they teach that to become divine is the work of man himse’f, 
and regard the positive doctrines as at most the symbols of those spiritucl 
transactions on which the attainment of the end of our life depends, Ir is 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE EN AN EXPOSITION OF THE HISTORY OF THIS PERIOD, 
DISTINCTLY TO SEPARATE THESE TWO KINDS OF CHURCHLY AND UNCHURCHLY 
OR ORTHODOX AND HETERODOX Mystics.” Hngelhardt, Richard von 8. Vic- 
tor, p. 2, Comp. p. 97, 98, 

* Amalrich of Bena and David of Dinanto had previously developed the 
fanatical side of the mystico-pantheistic system of Jolin Scotus Erigena, and 
given to it that dangerous practical direction which is exhibited by some 
later sects of the middle ages. Comp. Arénlein, Amalrich von Bena and 
David von Dinanto, in the Studien und Kritiken, 1847.* H. Schmid, |.c. p. 
887, ss. Engelhardt, kirchengeschichtliche Abhandlungen. Erlang. 1832, p. 
251, Mosheim, de Beghardis et Beguinabns, p. 211, ss. p, 255.—Among 
the mystics of the fourteenth century, Master Hekart (Aichard) a native of 
Saxony, and provincial of the order of the Dominicans in Cologne, bears 
most resemblance to the aforesaid theologians, though he surpasses them in 
being more systematic. “ His sense of the nearness of God, and his ardent 
love, are overwhelmed by the contemplation of an abyss of lusts and blas- 
phemy.” (Hase.) His doctrines were condemned, a. p. 1329, in a bull ef 
Pope John XXII. Comp. Schmidt; Charles, Hssai, p. 51-57, and Studien 
und Kritiken, 1839, 8. Mosheim, |. ¢. p. 180. Apophthegms of German 
mystics in Wuckernagel’s Lesebuch, i. Sp. 889-92. Meister Eckart ; Kine 
theolégische Studie von H. Martensen. Hamb., 1843, Ullmann ubi supra, 
{Hollenberg on Eckhart, in Deutsche Zeitschrift, Sept. 1858.] 

‘ © He was called Doctor sublimis et illuminatus, lived as a monk of the 
order of the Dominicans at Cologne and Strasburg, and died a. pv. 1361, 
He was a spiritual preacher. A Latin edition of his works by Laur. Surius, 
Col, 1548. He wrote among others: Nachfolge des armen Lebens Christi. 
—Medulla Anime (a collection of divers tracts) is a later compilation ; 
Sermons, ili. Bde. Leipz., 1826, ete. Comp. Wackernagel’s deutsches Lese- 
buch, Sp. 857, ss. [Schmidt, Carl, Johannes Tauler von Strasburg. Beitrag 


. * The doctrine of Amalrich is to be distinguished from that of his disciples: so, too, 
from that of David of Dinanto, whose connection, with Scotus Krigena is denied by the 
author of the above essay. 
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zur Geschichte der Mystik und des religiésen Lebens im 14 Jahrhundery 
Hamb., 1841.] Luther wrote concerning him to Spalatin (14 Dec. 1516): 
Si te delectat puram, solidam, antique similliman theologiam legere, in ger- 
manica lingua effusam, sermones Johannis Tauleri, praedicatoriz professionis, 
tibi comparare potes......Neque enim ego vel in latina vel in nostra lingua 
theologiam vidi salubriorem et cum Evangelio consonantiorem. The letter 
is given by De Wette, vol. i. No. 25, p. 46, De Wette, on the contrary, 
says (christliche Sittenlehre ii. 2, p. 220, ss.) : “ His mysticism is very pro- 
found and fervent, and at the same time very speculative ; but tt possesses na 
intrinsic worth, inasmuch as it is almost exclusively of a negative description, 
and consists only of a renunciation of all that is earthly and finite. On the 
contrary, the true, the essential, the divine is, as it were, an empty space, be- 
cause it is not brought into any definite relation to the life and heart of man,” 
etc. Béhringer, Kirche. Christi, ii. 8. [Life and Sermons (25) of John 
Tauler, by S. Winkworth, London, 1857; New York ed. Preface by Prof. 
R. D. Hitchcock, 1858. British Quarterly on Tauler, April, 1857. Rudel- 
bach’s Christl. Biographie, i, on Tauler.] 

7 Henry Suso (Germ. der Seuse, sometimes called Amandus vom Berg) 
was born at Constance, and died a. p. 1365. His works were translated into 
Latin by Laur. Surius, Col. 1582.—Comp. Heinrich Suso’s Leben und 
Schriften, herausgegeben von *+Melch Dienpenbrock mit ciner Einleitung von 
Gérres. 1829, 37,* 40. Geistliche Bliithen von Suso, 1834. Wackernagel, 
deutsches Lesebuch, Sp. 871, ss. He is more poetical than profound and 
speculative, his writings are full of allegories and imagery, frequently fantastical, 
but full of religious ardor. A romantic, chivalric, child-like soul! He is 
not to be confounded with the author of the work on the Nine Rocks (Rul- 
man Mersurin); comp. Ch. Schmidt, in Illgens Zeitschrift, 1839, 2. An 
important contribution to the history of mysticism is the treatise of W. 
Wackernagel tber die Gottesfreunde in Basel, 1843. Ch. Schmidt in Stud, 
u. Kritiken, 1848. #. Bricker, Sur la Vie et les Ecrits de H. Suso, Strasb. 

® He was prior of the regular canons in Grinthal in Brabant, and died ‘ 
A.D. 1381. He was surnamed Doctor ecstaticus. His works (originally 
written in the Flemish language) were translated, into Latin by Laur. Surius, 
Cologne, 1552, 1609, 1692, and into German by Gott/r. Arnold, Offenbach, 
1701.4. New edition by Arnswaldt, with a Preface by Ullmann, Hamb., 
1848. Comp. Hngelhardt in the work mentioned § 150, note 9,—Ruys 
broek stands, as it were, on the boundaries between the orthodox and the 
heterodox mystics; Ch. Gerson, who wrote against him, numbered him 
among the latter; but comp. Hngelhardt,]. c. p. 275: “ The line of demarca- 
tion between heterodox and orthodox mysticism, which we find distinctly drawn 
in the writings of Ruysbroek, was so fine, and might so easily Le passed over, 
chat nothing but a firm adherence to that form of belief which was generally 
adopted and sanctioned by the usage of the Fathers, as well as by the author- 
ity of the church, seemed a sufficient guard against such errors.’—Comp. 
De Wette, christliche Sittenlehre; he says, p. 247: “Jn the writings of 
_Ruysbroek [as well as in those of Tauler], the idea of something absolut 


* We cite the edition of 1837. 
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and of renouncing all that is fincte, of being absorbed in the one and undia 
‘vided, is set forth as that from which all things are derived. Ruysbroek ac- 
knowledged, even to a farther extent than Tauler, the indwelling of the Divine 
in man—an admission of much importance. i a moral aspect, the writings 
of Ruysbrock are of more value than those of Tuuler: the former de- 
velopes more distinctly the nature of a virtuous life, and warns against spirit 
ual sloth, but he has fallen more frequently than Tauler: into the error of 
mystical sensuousness and extravagance,” etc. 

* The full title of this work is: Deutsche Theologie, oder ein edles Biich- 
lein vom rechten Verstande, was Adam und Christus sei, und wie Adam in 
ens sterben und Christus in uns leben soll. It was first published a. p. 1516, 
by Luther (with a recommendatory preface), afterwards (also in commenda- 
ticn) by Joh. Arnd. 1631, by Grell, 1817, by Detzer, Er]. 1827, by tZrozler, 
St. Gallen, 1837, and by Pfeifer, 1851. Comp. Luther’s opinion of this 
work in De Wette’s collection of Luther’s letters, No. 60, p. 102: “ This 
ncble book, though simple and without adornment in words of human wis- 
dom, is much richer and more precious in art, and that wisdom which is divine. 
And, to praise according to my old folly, next to the. Bible and St. Augustine, 

- I do not know of any book from which I have anes or would wish to learn 
more of what God, Christ, man, and all things are.” Extract from Luther’s 
Preface. De Wette (christl. Sittenlehre, p. 251), also calls the work, “a sound 
and marrowy treatise, full of spirit and life, written in a pure and solid 
style, and worthy of being so strongly recommended by Luther.” Comp. 
Ullmann, das Reformatorische und Speculative in der Denkweise des Verf. 
der deutschen Theologie, in the Stud. und Kritiken, 1852, p. 859, sq. [On 
Pfeifer’s edition, see also Deutsche Zeitschrift, 1855, Die Heilslehre der 
Theologia Deutsch, /. @. Sisso, Stuttg. 1857.—Theologia Germanica, edited 
by Dr. ‘Pficifer, transl, by Susanna Winkworth, Biches’ by Rev. C. Kingsley, 
and Introd. by C. E. Stowe, Andover, 1856. Schmitz, Johannes Tauler.] 

10 His true uame was Thomas Hamerken of Kempen: he was subprior 

_of the Augustinian monks on St. Agnes’ mount near Zwoll, and died a. . 
1841. “ He was rather a pious, warm-hearted, and edifying preacher, than u 
mystic properly speaking ; at least he possessed scarcely anything of a specu- 
lative tendency.” De Wette,l. c. p. 247. He was the author of several 
pious tracts: Soliloquia Anime, Hortulus Rosarum, Vallis Lilioruam, De 
‘tribus Tubernaculis, De Solitudine, De Silentio, ete. His most celebrated 
‘work (which some, however, have ascribed to other authors, e. g., to Abbot 
Gerson or to John Gerson) is: De Iimitatione Christi, libri iv. Opera Norimb., 
1494. Par. 1520, fol. Antw., 1607, Comp. the critical examination of its 
authorship by +7. P. Sedbert (who pronounces in favor of Thomas & Kem- 
pis), Wien, 1828. 8. Gieseler, 1. c. ii. 4, § 146, notes |. and m. Ch. Schmidt, 
Essai sur Jean Gerson, p. 121. Ullmann, Reformatoren, ii. 711, sq. J. 
-Mooren, Nachrichten tiber Thomas & Kempis, Crefeld, 1855. [In favor 
of Gerson, as the author; A. A. Barbier, Dissertation, Paris, 1812, and 
J. B. M. Gence, Paris, 1826. In favor of the Abbot Gerson. G. D. 
‘Gregory, Memoire revu par Lanjuinais, Paris, 1827. Vert, Etudes sur 
Imitation, Paris, 1856. Ullmann, in his biography of Wessel (in Ref 
vor die Ref.) cites a positive testimony for & Kempis from Albert Har 
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denberg, only 27 years after 4 Kemps, B. Bahring, Thos. von Kempen, 
1840.] 

** John Charlier Gerson, surnamed Doctor christianissimus, was chancel- 
lor of the University of Paris, and died a. p. 1429. In him, “ the medieval 
mysticism came to a gonsciousness of its real character, and summed up its 
really speculative and truly religious principles in a purified form :” Meter 
Dogmengesch. 203. He wrote: Considerationes de Theologia Mystica, 
De Perfectione, De Meditatione Cordis, ete. An edition of his completa 
works was published at Antv. 1706, fol. at Hagze Comit. 1728. Comp. 
Engelhardt, de gersonio Mystico, 1822. Hundeshagen, K. B. tiber die mys- 
tische Theologie des Joh. Charlier Gerson. Leipz, 1784 (reprinted separately 
trom the fourth volume of the Zeitschrift far historische Theologie). *Lieb. 
ner, A., iber Gersons mystische Theologie in the Studien und Kritiken, 1835, 
part 2, p. 277, ss. *Schmidt, Ch., Essai sur Jean Gerson, chancelier de 
Puniversité et de Péglise de Paris. Strasb. et Paris, 1839.—On the different 
definitions of the nature of mysticism, see Consideratio 28, p. 384 (Hundes- 
hagen, p. 49.). On his opposition to Ruysbroek, see above, note 6.—Gerson 
sees, “in the sensuous imagination a powerful foe to pure and mystical con 
templation, and takes care repeatedly and very strongly to warn against its 
illusions.” Hundeshagen, p. 81—On his philosophy, see Ritter, viii. 626- 
658, [Bonnechose, Gerson, Huss, etc. Paris, 2. 8vo. J. B. Schwab, 
Johannes Gerson, 1859, 8vo. pp. 800. On Gerson, see Presb. Quarterly, 
Oct. 1858.] 

4 Dr. W. Gass, Die Mystik des Nicolaus Cabasilas vom Leben in C :riste, 
Greifswald, 1849. Comp. also Engelhardt, die Arsenianer und Hesychasten, 
jn Illgen’s Zeitschrift fiir hist. Theol. viii. 48, sq. [F. Pfeifer, Teutsche Mys- 
tiker des xiv. Jahr. 2. 8vo., Leips. 1845 (in vol. i. on Hermann Fritzler’s 
‘Lives of the Saints.) B. Bahring, Johannes Tauler und die Gottesfreunde, 
Hamb., 1853.] 


§ 154, 
PHILOSOPHICAL OPPOSITION TO SCHOLASTICISM. 


Yeiners, Ch., Lebensbeschreibungen bertihmter Manner aus den Zeiten der Wiederher« 
stellung der Wissenschaft. Zirich, 1795. Heeren, A. H. L., Geschichte der klassis« 
chen Literatur scit dem Wiederaufleben der Wissenschaft. Géttingen, 1797, 1801, 8 
Erhard, H. A., Geschichte des Wiederaufblithens wissenschaftlicher Bildung. Magdee 
burg, 1827, 30, ii. vol. [Hallam’s Middle Ages. G. Voigt, Wiederbelebung d. 
class, Alterthums, Berl., 1859. Adder, christl. Philos. ii. Kap. i, 1859. Zennemann, 
Gesch. d. Phil. Bd. ix.] 


Even as early as the thirteenth century Roger Bacon had com- 
bated the one-sided speculative tendency of scholasticism, and en- 
deavored to improve the method of studying theology.' But the 
second half of the fifteenth century was distinguished for the 
restoration of classical studies, by which the human mind was 
delivered from that one-sided theological speculation, which led 
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astray both the scholastic and the mystical divines, and excited and 
directed to a more harmonious development of all the powers of the 
soul, to a more simple and natural consideration of subjects, and 
above all, to a more judicious treatment of all spiritual matters. 
Laurentius Valla, John Reuchlin,* aud Desiderius Lrasmus* may, 
generally speaking, be considered as the restorers of classical (and 
to some extent of Hebrew) philology. Marsilius Ficinus,’ and 
John Picus of Mirandula,’ were the principal advocates of the 
study of the Platonic philosophy, and thus, on the one hand, limited 
the excessive authority of Aristotle and the dominion of scholas%i- 
cism, and, on the other, showed how mysticism might be more inti- 
mately connected with speculation, : 


* Roger Bacon, surnamed Doctor mirabilis, was a monk of the order of 
the Franciscans, and professor of theology in the university of Oxford from 
‘the year 1240. He wrote (a. p. 1267): Opus Majus de Utilitate Scientiaram 
ad Clementum IV., [ed. Sam, Jebb, Lond., 1733 ; abstract in Brit. Biog. iv. 
627.] Very characteristic extracts from it are given by Gieseler, ii. § 74, 
note 29, p. 471. [His Opera inedita, by J. S. Brewer, Vol. 1.1859; comp. 
Notes and Queries, Jan. 1860, p. 39.] 

* “If we ask what forms the most obvious contrast with the scholastic 
philosophy and theology, as well as with the tendency of scholasticism itself, 
we may say, that it 1s good common sense, experience (both outward and in- 
ward), knowledge of nature and humanity.” Hegel, Geschichte der Philoso- 
phie iii, p. 200. 

* He died a.p. 1457. His works were published at Basle 1540-43. 
Elegentiarum Lat. Ling. libri vi.; Dialect. libri ili,: Annot. in New Test, 
(ed. Erasmus, Tur., 1505: ed. Revius, Amst., 1631): De ementita Constan- 
tini Donatione, 

* John Reuchlin, otherwise called Capnio, lived from 1455 to 1522, 
Comp. *Mayerhof, Reuchlin und seine Zcit. Berl. 1830. Meiners |, e. i. p. 
44, ss. He especially furthered the study of the Hebrew language as well 
as that of the Cabbala, and gained a glorious victory over the Viri Obscuri 
of his age. [J. A. Hrhard, Gesch, des Wiederaufoltihens Wies. Bildung, 
Magd., 1827, Bd. 2. Lamey, Johann Reuchilin, 1855. D. #. Strauss, in 
Ulrich von Hutten, 1858, Bd. 1, p. 188-230. Von d. Hardt, Hist. lit. Ref. 
ii, Reuchlin’s philosophical works are: De Verbo Mirifico, 1495: De Arto 
Cabbalist, 1517: Inthe Cologne Humanistic Controversy, from 1510, Reucit- 
lin wrote on the proposal to burn all Jewish books, and the Speculum Oca- 
lare, The Epistole Obscurorum Virorum, 1515: on the authorship, see Sir 
William Hamilton’s Discussions (from Edinb. Review), p. 202-238.] 

* Desiderius Erasmus (Gerhard) of Rotterdam, was born a. p, 1486, and 
died 1536. Adolf Miller, Leben des Erasmus von Rotterdam, Hamh,, 1828, 
Opp. Bas. 1540. viii., and Ludg. Bat. 1703-6, x. fol. In his Ratio perve- 
niendi ad Veram Theologiam, in the work entitled : Laus Stultitize, and else- 
where, he severely criticised the extravagan ics of scholasticism, and pointed 
out a more judicious treatment of theology. His critical edition of the Ne@w 
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Test. (edit. princeps, published by Froben, Basle, 1516)* led to a more cor- 
rect study of the Bible; in his letters and. various essays he endeavored te 
spread’the light of human knowledge. His relation to the Refoimation, and 
to the theology of the reformers, will come before us in the next period. 
[His first work, De Contemptu Mundi, 1487. Burigny, Vie d’Erasme, Paris, 
1757. English lives of Erasmus, by Anight, Camby. 1726; by Jortin, 2 
4to., 1758-60; by Charles Butler, Lond., 1825. Articlcs in Eclectic (Lond.) 
Sept., 1854; Retrospective Rev., vol. v.; Southern Rey., vol. iii.; Christ. 
Examiner, vol. xlix.; North British, Feb. 1860, Comp. Zeitschrift f. d. hist. 
Theol., 1843, 1845. Wesard in Etudes sur la Renaissance, 1855. Kerker, 
Erasmus und sein theol. Standpunkt, in the Theol. Quartélschrift, 1859, p. 
531-567.] 

° Respecting the controversy between the Aristotelians and Platonists, see 
Minscher, ed. by von Célln, ii, p. 27. Marsilius Ficinus translated the 
works of Plato, and wrote: De Relig. christ. et Fidei Pietate ad Laur. Med., 
and De Immortalitate Anime ; his woeks were published at Paris, 1641, fol. 
He died a. p. 1499. Comp. Sioaebine, Gesch. d. Platon, Akad. zu Eisen, 
G6tt., 1812. Ritter, v. 272-291. 

* He was born a. p, 1463, and died 1494. He ee to harmonize 
Plato with Aristotle. His works were published at Basle, 1601, fol.: he 
wrote among others: In Hexaémeron libros viii—Questiones 900—De 
Whristi Regno et Vanitate Mundi—In Platonis Convivium libri iii—Epis- 
tole ete.. see Meiners 1. c. ii. from the commencement.t Comp. Sigwart, 
Olvich Zwingli, der Charakter seiner Theologie, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf 
Picus von Mirandula, Stuttg, 1855, p. 14, sq. [G. Dreydorff, Das System 
des Joh. Picus, Graf von Mirandula, Marb., 1858.] 


§ 155. 
PRACTICAL OPPOSITION.—THE FORERUNNERS OF THE REFORMATION 


Flathe, Geschichte der Vorlaufer der Reformation, Leipz., 1835, 8. Ullmana, C., Reform. 
atoren vor der Reformation, vornehmlich in Deutschland und den Niederlanden, 
2 vols., Haraburg, 1841, [translated by Menzies in Clark's Foreign Library, Edinb., 
2 vols. Comp. Bibliotheca Sacra, i. 1844, p. 425, ss.] 


The spirit of the Reformation manifested itself more and more, 
not only in science, but also directly in the sphere of the practical 
Christian life. John de Wycliffe," John Hus, and Jerome of 
Prague, as well as their followers, starting from a purer Biblical 
doctrine, adopted in part the doctrines of the mystics, in part the 
scholastic forms of thought, though their tendency was on the whole 


* The publication of the Polyglott edition of Cardinal Ximenes, about the rise of the 
German Reformation, is no less important. [Comp* Hefele's Ximenes, 1856, trans, Lond.’60,] 

+ Inthe Greek Church, Gemisiius Pleiho, in the 15th century followed Plato, while 
Gennadius appears as a representative of Aristotelianism; comp. Gass, Gennadius und 
Plato, Bresl, 1844, 
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more practical. Some of their followers fell into the errors of former 
fanatical sects.° The tendency of Jerome Savonarola’ is quite 
peculiar ; his theology has much of the mystical, with an apocalyp- 
tic coloring, John Wessel of Groningen, on the contrary, united 
in himself the nobler spirit of mysticism, and the true spirit of 
scientific inquiry, striving to throw off the fetters of scholasti- 
cism ; he thus became, in a stricter sense, a forerunner of Luther.’ 


* He was professor of theology at the university of Oxford, and combated 
from the year 1360 the order of the mendicant friars. Gregory XI. con- 
demned nineteen of his theses (a. p. 1877). His controversy respecting the 
doctrine of transubstantiation will come under consideration in the special 
history of doctrines.—His principal doctrinal work is: Dialogorum libri v. 
(Trialogus) Bas., 1525, ed. L. Th. Wirth. Francof. et Lips. 1753, 4. Comp. 
Vaughan, &., Life and Opinions of. J. D. Wycliffe. Lond. 1829. ii, 2nd 
edit., 1831. Webb, le Bas, lite of Wiclif. Lond., 1832. Oscar Jdger, 
John Wykliffe und seine Bedentung fir die Reformation, Halle, 1854. 
Bohringer, Wirchengesch. in Biographieen ii. 4. 1. 

[An enlarged edition of Vaughan’s Life, in one vol, 1853. G. Weber, 
Gesch. d. akatholischen Secten, Bd.i. Flathe’s Vorliufer der Ref. ii. 161, 
1836. Wiclif und die Lollarden, by Lecher, in Neidner’s Zeitschrift, f. die 
hist. Theol., 1853. Three Treatises, publ. from MSS. by J. H. Todd, Dubl. 
1851. Tracts and Treatises of W. with transl. from his Latin works by 2, 
Vaughan, for the Wycliffe Society, 1848. £. W. Lewald, Die theol. Doc- 
trin Wyclif’s, in Zeitschrift f. d. hist. Theol. 1846-7. Fasciculi Zizaniorum 
Mag. John Wyclif (ascribed to Thos. Nelter), ed. W. W. Shirley, Oxford. 
De Reaven Gronemann, Diatribe in J. W. Vitam, Traj. ad Rhen., 1859. C 
A. Winkelmann, Wicl., Hus, Gerson, inter se cemparati, Gottg., 1857 
Herbert Cowell, Character and Plan of W, as a Reformer, Oxford.—Wycliffe 8 
Bible, Oxf. Univ. Press, 4, 4to., 1850.—Articles on Wycliffe, Christ. Exam- 
‘ner, vol. li,; Ebinb. Rev., Ivi.; Christ. Rev., vi.; Meth. Quar., 11.5; West. 
Rev., July, 1854; on Wycliffe’s MSS. in (Lond.) Eclectic, 4th series, xv.; 
British Quarterly, Oct. 1858; Quarterly (Lond.), 1858; Presb. Quarterly 
(Phil.), by Prof. &. D, Hitchcock, Dec. 1857, and July 1858.] 

[On the Lollards, see Hist. of England and France under the House of 
Lancaster, Lond., 1852. Erdersheim in his trans]. of Kurtz's Church Hist. i. 
490-494, Lechler, ubi supra. Blunt's Reformation in England. Notes 
and Queries, Mar., 1857, p. 193. Weber, Gesch. d. akatholischen Secten, i, 
1845.] 

? John Hus of Hussinecz, was, from the year 1402, pastor at Prague, 
and suffered martyrdom a. p. 1415 at Constance. His opposition to the 
church partook more of a practical than dogmatic nature. The views of 
Hus on the Lord’s Supper differed less from the doctrine of the church, than 
those of bis colleagues Jerome of Prague and Jacobellus of Misa, as will 
be shown in the special history of doctrines. Comp, Weander, kleine Gele- 
genheitsschriften. 3d edit. p.214,ss. tHelfert, Hus und Hicronymus, Studie, 
Prag, 1853. [A. Zitte, Lebensbeschreib. d. J oh, Hus, Prag. 1799. L. Kohler, 
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Tus und seine Zcit. Leips., 1846, 2 vols, Bohringer, Kirche Christi, ii. 4, 2, 
F. Palacky, Gesch. d. B6hmen, Bd. iii. LZ. Heller, Hieron. von Prag. Titb, 
1835. <A. B. Zirn, Joh. Hus auf d. Concil zu Costnitz, Leipz, 1836. 
Neander’s Church Hist. v. Horst, De Hussi Vita, Amst.,1837. Bonnechose, 
Gerson, Hus, etc., Paris, 1853. Articles in Presb. Quarterly (Phil.), 1856 ; 
North American, Ixv.; Meth. Qu. Rev., vol. v. Comp. Gieseler’s Church 
Hist., New York ed. iii. 414, sq. Gillett’s Life of Huss, 2. Bost. 1863. 

* Concerning the history of the Husites (also called Taborites and Calix- 
tines) sce the works on ecclesiastical history —Lenfant, Histoire de la Guerre 
des Hussites. Amst. 1731, li. 4.—John Rokykzana was one of their most 
eminent theologians—Martin Lokwitz (Loquis), of Moravia, belonged to 
the fanatical party among the Ilusites; see Schréckh, 1, c. xxxiv. p. 687. 
[A. Gindely, Bobmen u. Mibren in Ref. Prag., 1858.] / 

* He was a monk of the order of the Dominicans, lived from the year 
1489 in Florence, and suffered martyrdom a. p. 1498.—Picus of Mirandola 
composed a treatise in his defence, which is reprinted in Goldast, Monarchia, 
T. i. p. 1635.—Le wrote : Compendio di revelazione, 1495, a Latin transla- 
tion of which was published 1496.—De Simplicitate Vite Christiana.— 
Triumphus Crucis s. de Veritate Fidei, 1497, and various sermons.—Comp 
*RPudelbach, Hieronymus Savonarola und seine Zeit. Hamburgh., 1835.— 
* Meier, Karl, Girolamo Savonarola. Berl, 1836. Concerning his theo- 
logical opinions, see: Ammon, F, W, Ph. in Winers und Engelhardts Neues 
kritisches Journal, vol. viii. part 8, p. 257-82. ase, Neue Propheten, p. 
97, sq. (Madden, Lite of Savonarola, 2d ed. 2 vols. Lond., 1854. 2. J. 
Perrens, Vie de §., 2 vols. Paris, 1854. Th, Paul, Jer. Sav. précurseur de 
la Ref. Paris, 1857. W. H. Rule, Studies from Hist., vol. ii, Lond., 1856. 
Archiv. Storico Italiano, Tom. viii, Firenze, 1850. Pasquale Villari, La 
Storia di Savon. (from new documents), i, Florence, 1860.—Articles on 
Savonarola, Dublin Rev. Oct. 1854; Revue Chrét., Paris, 1855; Eclectic 
(Lond.) 4th series, avi.; Christ. Remembrancer (Lond.), 1858 ; Quarterly 
(Lond.), 1856 ; Mercersburg Rev. by Dr. Schaff, July, 1858.] 

* Tis family name was Gansfort; he was surnamed lux mundi, magister 
contradictionum, lived and taught theology at Cologne, Heidelberg, Louvain, 
and Paris, and died a. p. 1489. “ Though himself a scholastic divine, he 
announced that scholasticism would soon cease to exist, asserted that Scrip- 
ture is the only foundation of faith, faith the sole ground of justifica- 
tion without works, and urged the spiritual nature of u religious life.” 
(Meier, Dogmengeschichte, p. 288). His works were published at Groning, 
1614.—Comp, Muurling, de Wesselii cum Vita tum Meritis in preparanda 
sacrorum Emendatione in Belgio Septentrionali. Traj. ad Rhen. 1831. U/l. 
mann, C., Johann Wessel, ein Vorganger Luthers. Ham., 1834, 

And lastly, John Goch of Mechlin, who died a. vp. 1475; John of Wesel, 
professor of theology at Erfurt, aud afterwards minister at Worms (he died 
A. p. 1482) and others, as well as Gerhard Groot, and the order of Regular 
Clerks must be numbered among this class of men. Comp. Scholiz, J. G. 
L£., Diss. exhibens Disquisitionem, qua Thome a Kempis Sententia de Re 
Christiana exponitur et cum Gerardi et Wesselii Gansfortii Sententiis com 
paratur. Gron., 1840, 8 Udlmann’s Ret. vor d. Ref. Bd. i. 
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§ 156. 


‘THE CONNECTION OF THE HISTORY OF DOCTRINES WITH THE HISTORY 


OF THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD IN THE PRESENT PERIOD. 


The present period illustrates as much as any other, the inti- 
mate connection subsisting between the development of the lifa 
of the church and of mankind in general, and the development 
of doctrine.’ Thus a parallel may clearly be drawn between the 


history of Scholasticism on the one hand, and that of papacy and 


the hierarchy on the other.’ Monasticism and celibacy not only 
‘tended to foster the spirit of subtile speculation manifested by the 
schoolmen, but also awakened profounder longings on the part of 
the mystics.’ The splendor and magnificence of the Roman forms 
of worship had a reacting influence upon the doctrines of the church 
(especially upon the doctrines of the sacraments and the saints), in 
proportion as the former itself owed its existence to the latter.* The 
dogmatic spirit of the present period was also symbolically expressed 
in the art of the middle ages.° The advantages which the West 
derived from the crusades, the origin of which may be partly as- 
cribed to the religious enthusiasm of the times, were manifold and 
of various description.—The great calamities and plagues of the 
fourteenth century, also, so impressed the minds of the people, as 
to be at least a partial cause of the religious and mystical phe- 
nomena of those times (seen, e. g., in the Flagellants).’—After the 
exclusive use of the Latin language in all ecclesiastical matters had 
led to the neglect of a searching and critical examination of the 
Bible, and the adoption of a barbarous terminology, the spread of 
Greek literature, from the conquest of Constantinople (4. p. 1453), 
exerted a beneficial influence both upon the study of the original 
languages of the Sacred Scriptures, and the mode of discussing 
theological subjects.° And in the last place, though the terrible in- 
stitution of the Inquisition had for a time succeeded in intimidating 


the minds of the people, and in preventing the free exchange of 


ideas,’ yet the invention of printing (about the year 1440),” the dis- 
covery of America (a. D, 1492), and the entire revolution which 
took place in the history of nations, prepared the way for a new 
period, which rendered a new development of religious life necessary, 
as a consequence of the manifold changes in the modes of thought 
and life. 


? Compare the general introduction above. 

2 It was not accidental that scholasticism commenced with the age of 
Gregory VII. During the dispute about the episcopal investiture, Anselm 
supported the pretentions of the papal hierarchy, while somewhat later 
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Arnold 3f Brescia, a disciple of Abelard, practically carried out the more 
liberal doctrinal principles of his master. In a similar manner Bernard of 
Clairval united dogmatic orthodoxy with a rigid adherence to the papal in- 
stitutions of the church.—Scholasticism reached its highest point of devel- 
opment about the same time that the papacy of the middle ages reached its 
summit’under Pope Innocent IIL, and a parallel may be clearly drawn be- 
tween the disruption of the schools (Thomists and Scotists), and the papa. 
schism which occurred soon afterwards.—As the see of Rome had formerly 
found a support in the realistic tendency of Anselm, so it now met with oper 
opposition on the part of the nominalist Occam.—The history of Mysticism 
may be likewise so traced out, as to show, that in one aspect it favored the 
pretensions of the Roman see, and opposed them in another. Papacy itself 
had its roots (in the real idea of it) in a mystical view of the world, but by 
its opposition to that idea, ¢. ¢, by its externality and worldliness, it callec 
forth opposition on the part of the advocates of that mystical (spiritual) 
view of the world and its destiny. Comp. Hagenback, in the essay cited 
§ 149. [Wiedner’s Gesch. d. Kirche, § 136, 140, 157, 167, 182.] 

* Certain errors of the scholastics, as well as the mystics, can scarcely be 
comprehended but from the stand point of a monastic cell. In earlier times 
the scholastic divines were monks of the order of the Benedictines, or of 
that of the regular canons; in later times the monks of the order of mendi- 
sant friars occupied the theological chairs (notwithstanding the long opposi- 
tion made by the university of Paris), and conferred degrees and preterments 
We must also take into consideration the jealousy already alluded to between 
the different orders, which was in intimate connection with the divisions 
among the scholastics. [Comp. Monkish Literature, Lond. Quarterly, 1853. 
S. P. Day, Rise, etc., of Monastic Institutions, 3d ed. Lond., 1855. Brown- 
son’s Quarterly Review, July, 1855. Count de Montalembert, Les Moines 
d’Occident (from Benedict to Bernard), 2. 8vo., Paris, 1860, English ver- 
sion, 1861.] 

* Compare the doctrine about the Saints and the Lord’s Supper in the 
special history of doctrines. 

* Is it altogether accidental, that the cities of Strasburg and Cologne, dis- 
tinguished for their cathedrals, were the favored seats of the mystical theo- 
logians? see Ch. Schmidt, Essai, p.45 and 52, There is also an evident 
connection between the mystical, tendency and romantic poetry (comp. 
Lnebner, Hugo von St. Victor, p. 246), as well as, on the one band, between 
the old German school of painting and mysticism, and on the other, between 
the more cheerful Italian art and the classical tendency, mentioned § 154. 

° See Heeren, Entwicklung der Folgen der Kreuzziige fiir Europa (his- 
torische Schriften, Géttingen, 1808, vol. 2). 

" Comp. Hecker, Der schwartze ‘Tod im 14 Jahrhundert. Berlin, 1832, 8, 
[ Hecker, Black Death, ete., new ed., 1859. See American Theol. Review, 
1859.] Férstemann, die christlichen Geisslergesellschaften. Halle, 1828. 

* Compare § 154. 

* See Llorente, Geschichte der Inquisition, Leipzig. 1823. MWeudecker, in 
Herzog’s Realencyclopadie, vi 677, sq. [Zfefele, in his Life of Cardinal 
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Ximenes, p. 162, sq.: comp. Dublin Review, 1852 (also 1850, 1851.)  W 
H, Rule, The Brand of Dominic, New York ed., 1852.] 

10 « Religion has undoubtedly gained the powerful, healthy, and clear de 
velopment of piety, and of Christian piety in particular, by the invention of 
typography. -The sources of Christian knowledge and education have been 
multiplied by it ad infinitum, and what was formerly inaccessible has been 
placed within the reach of all classes of society,” ete. Ullmann, Rede am 
vierten Sicularfeste der Erfindung der Buchdruckerkunst. Teidetberg, 
1840, p. 20. 


B. SPECIAL HISTORY OF DOCTRINES 
DURING THE THIRD PERIOD. 


FIRST DIVISION. 


APOLOGETICO-DOGMATIC PROLEGOMENA. 


TR'JTH OF CHRISTIANITY.—RELATION BETWEEN REASON AND 
REVELATION.—_SOURCES OF REVELATION.— 
SCRIPTURE AND TRADITION. 


4 


§ 157, 
TRUTH AND DIVINE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY. 


The ground assumed by apologetical writers of the present period, 
m opposition to all who were not Christians, was considerably differ- 
ent from that taken during the first period. On the one hand, the 
Judaism of the middle ages was not the same with that which 
Justin Martyr combated in his Dialogue with Tryphon ;' on 
vhe other, the views of the apologists of the middle ages on doc- 
trinal subjects differed in many respects from those of the earlier 
fathers. Other weapons were also required in the controversy with 
Mohammedanism than those which had been used against the an- 
cient forms of polytheism.” But the skepticism and freethinking, 
which made their appearance, especially towards the close of the 
present period, within the church itself, both in a more open, and a 
more concealed manner, rendered a philosophical defénce of the 
Christian religion still more necessary, than did those historicat 
ftcrms of religion which existed alongside of Christianity.’ Gen- 
erally speaking, the apologists adopted former methods of argumen- 
tation. The arguments derived from miracles and prophecies were 
retained, as tradition had sanctioned them,‘ though some writers 
attained the idea that the religion of Christ would recommend 
itself by its internal excellencies, even without miracles.® 


* Compare, e. g., the manner in which Agobard upbraided the Jews of that 
time in his treatise De Insolentia Judworum, Opp. T. i. p. 59-66. See 
Schréckh, xxi. p, 302. , 
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* Compare the writings mentioned § 144, which were directed against 
Mohammedans, and Gieseler, Dogmengeschichte, 476.—The heathen, i. e, 
the heathen philosophers in particular, were combated by Thomas Aquinas 
in his Summa Catholicee Filei contra Gentiles, Lugd., 1587, fol. which is not 
to be confounded with his larger Summa. Excerpts from it are given by 
Schréckh, xxix. p. 341, ss. Minscher, ed. by von Colln, ii. p. 100, ss. 

* Anselm himself held the principle: Fides nostra contra impios ratione 
defendenda est, non contra cos, qui se Christiani nominis honore gaudere 
fatentur: Epp. Lib. ii, 41. On the later apologetical writings of Savon- 
arola and Ficinus, see § 154, 155. 

* Anselm endeavored to define the idea of miracle by the difference of a 
threefold cursus rerum, viz., the miraculous (mirabilis), the natural (natur- 
alis), and that dependent on the will of the creature (voluntarius), The 
miraculous can not be subjected to the conditions and laws of the other two, 
but rules free; yet it does not do violence to the two others (neque illis facit 
injuriam), since it is also dependent on the highest will, the will of God. 
The possibility of miracles, too, is grounded in the fact, that creation itself 
is a miracle, 7, ¢., a product of the divine will: See his De Concept. Virg. 
et Orig. Peccat., c. 11. Husse, Anselm, ii, 457. 

A definition of miracle is given by Thomas Aquinas, P.1., quest. 110. 
art.4: Dicendum quod miraculum proprie dicitur, cum aliquid fit preter 
ordinem natura: sed non sufticit ad notionem miraculi, si aliquid fiat preter 
ordinem nature alicujus particularis, quia sic, cum aliquis projicit lapidem 
sursum, miraculum faceret, cum hoc sit preter ordinem nature lapidis. Ex 
hoe ergo aliquid dicitur esse miraculum, quod fit preter ordinem totius 
nature create ; hoc autem non potest facere nisi Deus, quia quidquid facit 
angelus vel queecunqne alia creatura propria virtute, hoe fit secundum ordinem 
nature, et sic non est miraculum. Unde relinquitur, quod solus Deus 
miraculum facere possit. From this objective definition of miracle, he dis- 
tinguishes the subjective one: Sed quia non omnis virtus natura create est 
nota nobis, ideo cum aliquid fit praeter ordinem nature create nobis note 
per virtutem creatam nobis ignotam, est miraculum quoad nos. From the 
saine point of view he draws a distinction between miraculum and inirum, 
Comp. Baur, Trinititslehre, ii, p. 749, 750. [Baur, Dogmengesch, 243, 
says, Aquinas made a step in advance in the doctrinal definition of the 
miraculous, by referring the question to the doctrine of providence, or the 
government of the world.] +Drischar, der Wunderbegritf des heiligen 
Thomas von Aquino, in the Ttibingen Quartalschrift, 1845, part 38.— Ritter, 
Gesch. d. Phil. viii. 266, and the passage there cited from Aquinas, Contra 
Gentes, III. 98. Even as late as this period Ficinus and others appealed to 
the Sibylline oracles in the matter of prophecy. See Schréckh, xxxiv. 
bd. 352, 

5 Among their number we may mention, @ g. dineas Sylvius, sce Platina 
in Vita Pii IL. (towards the end), Comp. also Dante, Div. Commed. (Parad, 
24 106-108.) 
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§ 158. é 
REASON AND REVELATION—FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE. 


Though all Christians were convinced of the truth and divine 
origin of their religion (even where they knew it only through the im- 
pure medium of the doctrine of the church), yet the problem was raised 
by the inquisitive, as to the relation between that which is universal 
and human, and that which refers to Christianity alone, between reve- 
lation and natural reason, between the Christian religion and philoso- 
phy. John Scotus Erigena was the first who manifested a leaning 
towards Christian rationalism, and sought a union between that and 
supranaturalism, by considering the true religion and true philosophy 
as one and the same thing, and by looking for the inmost and deepest 
source of religious knowledge in man himself, 7. e., in his rational. 
consciousness, But he did not deny the necessity of a positive reve- 
lation coming from without.’ Abelard also finds a harmony be- 
tween philosophy and Christianity, in the fact, that the universally 
acknowledged truths of reason, and the moral laws with which even 
the heathen were acquainted, are confirmed and enlarged by the 
higher authority of divine revelation.” Though Anselm asserted 
that it is first of all necessary to receive by an act of faith the 
truths of revelation sanctioned by the church, yet he admitted that 
reason might afterwards examine the grounds of what is believed : 
but in this, he proceeded on the supposition that reason and revela- 
tion can not contradict each other. Thomas Aquinas endeavored 
to prove that the doctrines of Christianity, on the one hand, may 
be apprehended by reason, but, on the other, are above reason ;* and 
Duns Scotus pointed out the distinguishing features of revelation in 
articulate propositions.’ The mystics also admitted (though in a 
manner different from that of the scholastics) the existence of an 
immediate certainty as to truth in the mind of man; their theory 
was nearest allied to that of Anselm. There was, however, this 
difference among them, that some (viz., those who adhered to eccle- 
siastical orthodoxy) maintained, that the internal revelations were 
in accordance with the doctrines of the church,’ while others (the 
fanatical mystics) held, that the new revelations of the Spirit were 
sometimes openly opposed to the doctrines historically received, and 
even to Scripture itself.’ 


* De divina Preed. (ap. Mauguin, T.i.c.1.§ 1, quoted by Frommiiller, 1. c. 
p- 50); Quid est de philosophia tractare, nisi vere religionis, qua sumina et 
principalis omnium rerum causa et humiliter colitur et rationabiliter investi- 
gatur, regulas exponere? Conficitur inde veram esse philosophiam veram 
religionem, conversimque veram religionem esse veram philosophiam (comp 
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Augustine, De Vera Rel. c. 5.) He held that se!f-consciousness is the last 
source of religious knowledge, Div. Nat. v. 31, p. 268: Nulla quippe alia via 
est ad principalis exempli purissimam contemplationem preter proxime sibi 
sux Imaginis certissimam notitiam. But he does not on that account deny 
the necessity of an external (positive) revelation. On the contrary he says: 
ii, 31, p. 85; Nisi ipsa lux initium nobis vevelaverit, nostra ratiocinationis 
studium ad eam revelandam nihil proficiet (Comp. § 159, ss). Thus Scotus 
Erigena “ may in a certain sense be called the author of rationalism; but his 
rationalism is very different from that perverse form of rationalism [ration- 
alismus vulgaris ?] which exists at the present day; in fact, the rationalism 
of the Christian philosopher [at least in one aspect] is the exact contradiction’ 
of this modern rationalism.” Staudemaier, Friecburger Zeitschrift, 1. ¢. p. 241. 
[Comp. Baur, Trinititsl. ii. 274.] 

* De Theol. Christ. ii. p. 1211 (ed. Marténe): Hine quidem facilus evan- 
gelica predicatio a philosophis, quam a Judgzis suscepta est, cum sibi eam 
maxime invenirent ad finem, nec fortasse in aliquo dissonam, nisi forte in his 
que ad incarnationis vel sacramentorum vel reswrrectionis mysteria perti-: 
nent.* Si enim diligenter moralia evangelii preecepta consideremus, nibil ca 
alind, quam reformationem legis natura inveniemus, quam secutos esse phil- 
esophos constat ; cum lex magis figuralibus quam moralibus nitatur mandatis, ' 
et exteriori potius justitia quam interiori abundet ; evangelium vero virtutes’ 
ac vitia diligenter examinat, et sccundum animi intentionem omnia, sicut et 
philosophi, pensat. Unde, cum tanta...evangelice ac philosophice doctrine 
concordia pateat, nonnulli Platonicorum......in tantam proruperunt blas- 
phemiam, ut Dominum Jesum omnes suas sententias a Platone accepisse 
dicerent, quasi philosophus ipsam docuisset Sophiam.—Noue but he who ob- 
tains a knowledge of the divine by active research, attains unto firm belief-t' 
After man has done his part, divine love assists his efforts, and grants to him 
that which he could not acquire by his own researches, ete. “ But Abelard 
was far from imagining that his philosophy could give a full knowledge of 
divine things which should leave no scope for desire after more.”  Neander, 
der heilige Bernhard, p. 117, ss. Abelard made a distinction between cre- 
dere, intelligere, and cognoscere ; through doubt we come to inquiry, through 
inquiry to truth (dubitando ad inquisitionem, inquirendo ad veritatem). Abe- 
lard uses still stronger language on this point-in his [ntroductio, than in his 
more modified Theologia Christiana; see Meander, 1. c. p. 127, note 4, 
(comp, Béringer ubi supra, 118, sq.)—Alanus ab Insulis, also considered 
faith as superior to opinio, but inferior to scientia (Art. 17, quoted by Pez, 
i. p. 482). Comp. the opinion of Clement of Alexandria, § 34, note 6.— 
The view of St. Bernard is in sharpest contrast with that of Abelard. The 
rationalism of Abelard seems to him to be in con‘radiction, not only with 
faith, but also with reason : Quid enim magis contra rationcm, quam rationem 
ratione conari transcendere? Et quid magis contra fidem, quam credere 
nolle quicquid non posses ratione attingi ?—On the other hand, Abelard (Ep, 


* From this passage it appears, that as early as the time of Abelard a distinction was 
made between articuli puri et mixti. Comp. also what Thomas Aquinas said, note 4 
+ Hence his motto: Qui credit cito, levis est ccrde. (Sir, 19, 4). 


ai 
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ad Helois,): Nolo sic esse philosophus ut recalcitrarem Paulo, non sic esse 
Aristoteles, ut secludar a Christo: non enim alind nomen est sub ccelo, in 
quo oporteat me salvum fieri: comp. Veander, Bernhard, p. 147, seq. 

* Prosi. c. 1:.....-Desidero aliquatenus intelligere veritatem tuam, quam 
credit et amat cor meum. MWeque. enim quero intelligere ut credam, sed 
credo ut intelligam. Nam et hoc credo, quia, nisi credidero, non intelligam, 
De Incarn. Verbi, c. 2: Nullus quippe Christianus debet disputare, quod: 
catholica Ecclesia corde credit et ore confitetur, quomodo non sit: sed sem- 
per eamdem fidem indubitanter tenendo, amando et secundum illam vivendo 
humiliter, quantum potest queerere rationem, quomodo sit. Si potest. intelli- 
gere, Deo gratias agat: si non potest, non immittat cornua ad ventilandum, 
sed submittat caput ad venerandum. Citius enim in se potest confidens 
humana sapientia impingendo cornua sibi evellere, quam innitendo petram: 
hance evellere...... Palam namque est, quia illi non habent fidei firmitatem, 
qui, quoniam quod credunt, intelligere non possunt, disputant contra ejusdem: 
fidei a sanctis patribus confirmatam veritatem, velut si vespertiliones et noc- 
tuz, non nisi. in nocte coalum videntes, de meridianis solis radiis disceptent: 
contra aquilas, solem ipsum irreverberato visu intuentes. Prius ergo fide 
mundandum est cor...,..prius ca que carnis sunt posponentes secundum 
spiritum vivamus, quam profunda fidei dijudicando discutiamus.... .. Quanto 
opulentius nutrimur in Sacra Scriptura, ex his, quee per obedientiam pascunt, 
tanto subtilius provehimur ad ea, que per intellectum satiant......Mam. 
qui non crediderit, non experietur, et qui expertus non fuerit, non intelliget. 
Nam quantum rei auditum superat experientia, tantum vincit audientis cog-. 
nitionem experientis scientia.......Nemoergose temere mergat in condensa. 
difficillimarum questionum, nisi prius in soliditate fidei conquisita morum et 
sapienti gravitate, ne per multiplicia sophismatum diverticula in tanta levi- 
tate discurrens, aliqua tenaci illaqueetur falsitate. Comp. De Sacram. Altaris 
ii, 2; Christiane fidei veritas quasi hoc speciali jure preminet, ut non ipsa 
per intelloxtura, sed per eam intellectus queerendus sit......Qui ergo nihil 
credere vult, nisi ratione vel intellectu praecedente, hic rem confundit, et: 
scire omnia volens, nihil credens, fidem, que in ipso est, videter annullare.— 
Epp. Lib. ii. 41: Christianus per fidem debet ad intellectum proficere, non: 
per intellectum ad fidem accedere, aut si intelligere non valet, a fide recedere. 
Sed cum ad intellectum valet pertingere, délectatur :. cum vero nequit, quod’ 
capere non potest, veneratur—Neverthcless he asserts, that the acquisition 
of knowledge is a duty imperative upon him who has the power of know- 
ing. In his treatise entitled, Cur Deus Homo i. ¢. 2, he represents Boso- 
speaking as follows (without contradicting him): Sicut rectus ordo exigit, ut. 
profunda christianz fidei credamus, priusquam, ea presumamus ratione dis- 
cutere, tla neyligentia mihi videtur, si, postquam confirmati sumus in fide, 
non studemus quod credimus intelligere. Comp. ibid. c. 10, 25. Nor does: 
Boso declare himself satisfied (respecting the doctrine of satisfaction), until. 
he has seen the reasonableness of the reasons adduced ; ii. 19 and 21. “ The. 
scholastic divines did not think it an extravagant notion, that all the truths 
contained in the Old and New Testument might be proved by rational specu- 
lation ; but it was always presupposed, that what is matter of fuith rests on 
tis own grounds, and needs no proof: thus whatever is added by reason, how- 
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ever valuable in other respects, is nothing but'an opus supererogationis in 
reference to all matters of faith.” Baur, Versdlinungslehre, p. 185, note. 
Comp. AMéhlers Schriften, i. p. 187, 38. D. J. H. Goldhorn, De sammia 
Principiis Theol. Abselardez, Lips. 1856. Hasse’s Anselm, 34. Anselm is 
followed on this point by Albertus Magnus ; comp. the passages in Ititter, 
vii, 103 [and Christl. Phil. i. 634, sq.]. 

“Thom, Aqu. Summ, Cath. Fid. contra Gentiles, 1. i. c. 3, (quoted by 
Minscher, edit. by von Célln, p. 100): Et in his, quae de Deo confitemur, 
duplex veritatis modus. Quadam namque vera sunt de Deo, qua omnem: 
facultatem humane rationis excedunt, ut: Deum esse trinum et unum, 
Queedain, vero sunt ad que etiam ratio naturalis pertingere potest : sicut est. 
Deum esse, Deum esse unum, et alia hujusmodi, que etiam philosophi de 
monstrative de Deo probaverunt, ducti naturalis lamine rationis—But even 
these points must be confirmed by revelation, otherwise the knowledge of 
God would be the privilege of but a few (viz. of those who think and 
know) : others whom levity prevented: during the earlier period of their life: 
from giving heed to these things, would not acquire a knowledge of them 
until it was too late. But even in the most favorable case there would be 
reason for apprehending, lest error should be mixed up with truth. [Cap. 5, 
he proves that—ea que ratione investigari non’ possunt, convenienter fide 
fenenda proponuhtur.] The truths of revelation, however, though going 
beyond reason, do not contradict, it, ete. Comp. Schréckh, xxix. p. 342, 
ss. [Comp. on Aquinas, Baur, Dogmengesch. 241-3; he first made the 
attempt to give a more precise statement of the relation of reason to revela- 
tion’: the latter is necessary, because man could not otherwise attain the end 
of his being. ‘The chief idea, on which the supernaturalism of. Aquinas rests 
is—the finis superexcedens, viz., man (as Aquinas says, Summa Theol. 1, qu. 
.4 att. 1) ordinatur ad Deum, sicut ad quendum finem, qui comprehensionem 
rationis excedit. Finem oportet esse proaecognitum hominibus, qui suas inten. 
liones et actiones debent ordinare: in finem.” Comp. Summa c. Gentes, i. 
1-8, and 4, 1.] 

* These elements are: Praenuntiatio prophetica, Scripturarum concordia, 
auctoritas’ scribentium, diligentia recipientium, rationabilitas contentorum, 
irrationabilitas singulorum errorum, ecclesize stabilitas and miraculoram 
claritas; according to Baur, Lehrbuch, p. 174. On the relation of philoso- 
phy to theology, see Ritter, viii. 264, sq, 

* The series is opened by Bernard of Clairvaux, De Consideratione, v. 3: 
Deus et qui cum eo sunt beati spiritus, tribus modis veluti viis totidem, 
nostra sunt consideratione vestigandi; opinione, fide, intellectu. Quorum 
intellectus rationi innititur, fides auctoritati; opinio sola verisimilitudine se: 
iuetur. Habent illa-duo certam veritatem, sed fides clausam et involutam, 
intelligentia nudam et manifestam ; ccterum opinio, certi nibil habens, verum 
per verisimilia querit potius, quam apprehendit. ... Verus intellectus certam 
ltabet non modo veritatem, sed ‘notitiam veritutis....Fides est voluntaria 
queedam et’ certa prelibatio necdum prolate veritatis. Intellectus est rei 
cujuscunque invisibilis certa et manifesta notitia, Opinio est quasi: pro vero” 
habere aliquid, quod falsum esse nescias: Ergo fides ambiguum non’ habet, 
aut si habet, fides: non est, sed epinio; Quid igitm: distat ab intellectu? 
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Nempe quod etsi non habet incertum non magis quam intellectus, habet 
tamen involucrum, quod non intellectus, Denique quod non intellexisti, non 
est de eo, quod ultra queeras ; aut si est, non intellexisti. Wis autem malu- 
mus scire, quam que fide jam scimus. Nil supererit ad beatitudinem, 
cum, qué jam certa sunt nobis fide, erunt aqua et nuda. He speaks in the 
same way of the knowledge of divine things (v.13): Mon ea disputatio 
comprehendit, sed sanctitas, 

The same view is also espoused by Hugo of St. Victor, and Richard , 
uf St. Victor, Comp. Hugo de Sacramentis Fidei 1. i, p. iii, c. 80 (de 
cognitione divinitatis) quoted by Liebner, p. 173, ss. 186: Alia enim sunt 
ex ratione, alia secundum rationem, alia supra rationem, et prater hee qua 
sunt contra rationem. Ex ratione sunt necessaria, secundum rationem sunt 
probabilia, supra rationem mirabilia, contra rationem incredibilia. Et duo 
quidem extrema omnino fidem non capiunt. Que enim sunt ex ratione, 
omnino nota sunt et credi non possunt, quoniam sccuntur, Quee vero contra 
rationem sunt, nulla similiter ratione credi possunt, quoniam non suscipiunt 
ullam rationem, nec acquiescit his ratio aliqua. Ergo que secundum ra- 
tionem sunt et que sunt supra rationem, tantummodo suscipiunt fidem. Et 
in primo quidem genere fides ratione adjuvatur et ratio fide perfiicitur, quo- 
niam secundum rationem sunt, que creduntur. Quorum veritatem si ratia 
non comprehendit, fidei tamen illoram non contradicit, In iis, que supra 
rationem sunt, non adjuvatur fides ratione ulla, quoniam non capit ea ratio, 
quee fides credit, et tamen est aliquid, quo ratio admonetur venerari fidem, 
quam non comprehendit. Que dicta sunt ergo secundum rationem, proba- 
bilia fuerunt rationi et sponte acquievit eis. Que vero supra rationem fue- 
runt, ex divina revelatione prodita sunt, et non opcrata est in cis ratio, scd 
castigata tamen, ne ad illa contenderet—The theory of Richard of St 
Victor is somewhat more complicated. According to him there were six 
kinds of contemplation. We know, 1, by the imagination (the sensible im- 
pressions made by creatjon) ; 2, by reason (perception of law and order in 
creation); 3, i reason according to imagination (symbolical knowledge of 
nature, as a mirror of the spiritual) ; 4, im reason and according to reason 
(the internal referred to the internal, without a sensible image—intellectual 
intuition ?); 5, above and not against reason (revealed truth within the sphere 
of reason—rational knowledge carried to a higher power by revelation) ; 
6, above and (apparently) against reason (particularly the mystery of the 
Trinity). Comp. Engelhardt, 1. c. p. 60, ss—John of Salisbury, in strict 
contrast taught that the endeavors of man after knowledge must be aided’ 
by God himself, Policrat. Lib. vii. c. 14 (Bibl. Max. T. xxiii. p. 352): Quis 
quis ergo viam philosophandi ingreditur, ad ostium gratize ejus humiliter 
pulset, in cujus manu liber omnium sciendorum est, quem solus aperit agnus, 
qui occisus est, ut ad viam sapientize et vere felicitatis servum reduceret 
aberrantem. Frustra quis sibi de capacitate ingenii, de memoria tenacitate, 
de assiduitate studii, de lingnz volubilitate blanditur......Hst autem humil- 
jtati conjuncta simplicitas, qua discentium intelligentia plurimum adjuvatur 
—The preacher Berthold also warned before the pride of speculation (in 
Kling, Grimm’s Ree. p, 206): Swer faste in die sunnen sihet, in den bree 
henden glaft, der wird von ougen sd boese, daz er es niemer mér gesiht, 


. 
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Zeglicher wise alsd stét ez umbe den glouben; wer ze faste in den heiligen 
cristenglouben sihet, alsd daz in vil gwundert und ze tiefe darinne rumpelt 
mit gedenken.— Savonarola appeals to the internal testimony, Triumph. Crucis 
proem. quoted by udelbach. p. 876: Licet fides ex causis principiisque 
naturalibus demonstrari non possit, ex manifestis tamen effectibus validissi- 
mas rationes adducemus, quas nemo sane mentis inficiari poteret—So, too, 
Picas of Mirandula strikingly says: Philosophia veritatem querit, theologia 
invenit, religio possidet (Ep. ad Manut. Opera ed, Basel, p. 243). 

* Comp. § 161, note 5. 

[On the views of William of Paris, Roger Bacon, and Raymund Lull, 
as to the relation of reason and faith, see Meander, Hist. Dogmas, pp. 
556-8, | 


§ 159, 
SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE.—SCRIPTURE AND TRADITION. 


[Z. J. Holtzmann, Kanon und Tradition, Ludwigsburg, 1859.] 


Though the Bible was still theoretically regarded as the highest 
authority in all religious matters,’ yet it was gradually overshadowed 
by tradition, which was deemed of equal importance with Scrip- 
ture.” Its doctrines were more and more corrupted and mixed up 
with the arbitrary traditions of men. Besides the tradition of the 
church, tle book of nature was also held in reverence along with the 
written Word of God.’ Some of the mystical sects looked upon 
other writings beside the Bible as coming from heaven,‘ and evea 
went so far as to put the imaginations of the natural man on an 
equality with the Word of God.* On the other hand, the principle 
of the authority of Scripture, in opposition to a corrupt tradition, 
made increased progress in the century immediately preceding the 
Reformation.’ 


* Joh. Dam. de fide Orth. i, 1: dvra rofvuv ra. rapadedouéva quiv dud 
Te vouov Kal mpopynTav Kat drooTéAwy Kal elayyediotay deyoueba Kar 
yiveoKouev Kal oéBouer, obdevy trepartépw TobTwy éemifnrodvTEC........ 
Tabta tsic orépSapev Kal év adroic ucivaper, py wetatpovrec bpia aiwvea, 
pndé brrepBatvorvtes THY Oeiav napddootv. Comp. iv.17.—Johk. Scot. Hrig. 
De Div. Nat. ic. 66, p. 37: Sancta siquidem Scripture in omnibus sequenda 


“est auctoritas, quum in ea veluti quibusdam suis secretis sedibus veritas ; (he 


makes, however, the following limitation): non tamen ita credendum est, ut 


‘ipsa semper propriis verborum seu nominum signis fruatur, divinam nobis 


naturam insinuans; sed quibusdam similitudinibus variisque translatorum 


-verborum seu nominum modis utitur, infirmitati nostra condescendens nos- 


trosque adhue rudes ne sensus simplici doctrina erigens. Nor can 


‘Scripture contradict reason, c, 68, p. $8: Nulla itaque auctoritas te terreat 
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ab his, que recta contemplationis rationabilis suasio edocet. Vera caim 
auctoritas rect rationi non, obsistit, neque recta ratio vere anctoritati 
Atbo siquidem ex uno fonte, divina videlicet sapientia, manere dubinm nor 
est. Comp. c. 69, p. 39, and Béhringer, ubi supra, p. 134, seg.—John of 
Salisbury, on the contrary, used much more unqualified language, Policrat. 
1. c. (§ 158, note 5): Serviendum est ergo scripturis, non dominandum; 
nisi forte quis sc ipsum dignum credat, ut angelis debeat dominari, 

[ Baur, Dogmengesch, 244, says that Abelard and Aquinas both laid down 
principles, which logically involved the Protestant view of the Bible as the 
rule of faith, Abelard (Sic et Non.,-p. 14, of Heuke’s edition), ascribes un- 
conditional authority only to the Scriptures of the Old and New Test. Aqui- 
nas (Summa Theol. P. I. qu. 1. Art. 8) defines theology as a science, in 
which the arguinent is peculiarly derived from authority; and recognizes 
ouly the canonical Scriptures as an authority, giving more than probabili- 
ties.] 

* Joh, Damascenas De Fide Orth. [iv. 12: Adrov (Xpiarév) obv exde- 
xouevot irri GvatoAdc Tpockuvoipuer" dypapoc de gory | Tapddoore abtn 
Tay AtooTbAwY TOAAG yap aypdbwe iviv mapédocay] Cap. 16: "Ore dé 
Kal TAgiota ol dmdoToAo aypddwco tapadedeixact, ypdper TadaAog 6 rev 
E0vau ardéotodog (2 Thess. ii. 15, 1 Cor. xi, 2). De Imaginibus Orat. i, 23 
(Opp. i, p. 818): Od pdvoy ypdppact tiv exxAnotactixny Oeopobeclav 
Trapedwkav (ob tatépec), GAAG kar dypdpowg tLoL Tapadécect...... Tld6ev 
70 Tpl¢ Bantigery ; mé0ev 7d Kaz’ Gvatodacg evyecOa; TdOEV 7H THY jWVO- 
Thpiwy mapddoos, k. tT. A. Comp. Orat. ii. 16, p. 838.—John Scotus 
Hrigena, by drawing a parallel between Scripture and reason, seems to sub- 
ordinate tradition to both of them (and especially to reason) i. c. 71, p. 39: 
Onuis autem auctoritas, quae vera ratione non approbatur, infirma videtur 
esse. Vera autem ratio, quum virtutibus suis rata atque immutabilis muni- 
tur, nullius auctoritatis adstipulatione roborari indiget. Nil enim alind 
videtur mihi esse vera auctoritas, nisi rationis virtute cooperta veritas et a 
sacris patribus ad posteritatis utilitatem litteris commendata......Ideoque 
prius yatione utendum est........ ac deinde auctoritate....... . Ibid. iv. 9: 
Non sanctorum patrum scntentiz, preesertim si plurimis note sunt, intro- 
ducendz sunt, nisi ubi summa necessitas roborande ratiocinationis exegerit 
vropter eos, qui cum sint rationis inscil, plus auctoritati quam rationi sne- 
cumbunt.—Erigena, however, was almost alone in these views, Most writers 
adopted the definitions propounded by Augustine and Vincentius Lerinensis 

_during the preceding period (comp. § 122). Thus Alewin admonished to 
adhere to the doctrine generally received, and to invent no new names, etc. 
(in Ep. ad Felic. Opp. i. p. 783, comp. p. 791,ss.). Porro nos intra terminos 
apostolic doctrine et sancte romane ecclesiv firmiter stamus: illoram 
probatissimam sequentes auctoritatem, et sanctissimis inherentes doctrinis, 
nihil novi inferentes, nullaque recipientes, nisi que in illorum catholicis in- 
veniuntur scriptis—Though Abelard, by his work, Sie e¢ Von, had under- 
mined the authority of the earher fathers, and consequently that of tradition, 
yet the scholastics kept on, not only appealing to the older tradition, but 
also justifying unbiblical doctrines, by saying that the church had the con- 
stant right to naxe new doginas, as that of transubstantiation and the im- 
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maculate conception of Mary. Even Gerson (in relation to the latte: 
aogma) appealed to this progressive formation of doctrines by the church. 
‘—The authority of Aristotle was added in later times to that of the chareb 
(though not directly authorized by the church, yet in fact), till the authoriy 
of Scripture was again prominently brought forward, as the highest, if not 
the only trae authority in the age immediately preceding the Reformation 
(thus by Wycliffe, Nicolus de Clemangis, Wessel, etc.). [On Clemangis, see 
Presb. Qu. Rev., Dec., 1856. On Gerson and Nicolaus de Cusa, see Nean- 
der, Hist. Dogmas. 606-7. On Clemangis and Gerson, see Gicseler : Dog- 
mengeschichte, p. 481: see the latter, also, on the papal infallibility, in cone 
nection with the interpretation of Scripture, pp. 483, 484.] 

* John Scotus Erigena maintains that every creature is a theophany of 
‘God, De Div. Nat. iii, 19.—According to the Theol. Naturalis of Raymund 
of Sabunde, God has granted to men two books, viz., the book of nature, 
and the book of revelation; they neither can, nor must, contradict each 
other; the latter, however, is not accessible to all, but only to the priests, All 
knowledge must commence with the former, which is equaily wi.hin the reach 
of the laity; every creature is a letter written by God himself, But the 
highest knowledge is the love of God, the only thing of his own which man 
can offer to the Deity. Comp. Hase, Church History, (New York transl.) § 280, 
p- 825. Tennemann, viii. p. 964, ss, Matzke, dic Nat. Theol. des Raimund 
de Sabunde, p. 80, sq.—In a similar manner St. Bernard asserted, that what 
he was able to accomplish in the way of interpreting Scripture, and what 
he understood of divine things, he acquired by contemplation and prayer, 
especially in forests and fields, and that he had no other teacher than beeches 
and oaks; see Meander, der heilige Bernhard, p. 6. Comp. Bruder Ber- 
thold’s Predigten, edited by Kling, p. 118, where the same idea of two 
books (heaven and earth) occurs.* 

“ Thus the Spirituales in particular attachéd great importance to the 
Evangelium Afternum (prophecies of Joachim, abbot of Flore in Calabria, 
who died a, p. 1202), On the said work comp. Hngelhardt, Kirchenhis- 
torische Abhandlangen, Erl. ¥832, No. 1, Extracts from it are given by 
@ Argentré, Coll. Judiciorum de Novis Error. Paris, 1728, T. i. p. 163, ss. 
[Comp. Gieseler, ii. 233, sq. ] 

* Some went so far as to make the most crazy assertions; thus David 
of Dinanto maintained, that God had made communications by Ovid no 
Jess than by Augustine [or, by the Lible?] Hngelhardt, |. c. p. 255. The 
Beguines taught, quod homo magis tenctur sequi instinctum interiorem, 
quam veritatem evangelii, quod quotidie predicatur ; see the epistle of John, 
bishop of Strasburg, in Mosheim, 1. c. p. 258. Comp. § 161. 

* Thus Wycliffe says (Trial. iv. c. 7, p. 199): If there were a hundred 
‘popes, and all the monks were to be transformed into cardinals, we ought 
not to ascribe to their opinions in matters of faith any other value, than 


* It is worthy of observation, in this dualism of Scripture and tradition, that one ele- 
ment, viz., the Scripture, is much more firmly established, while tradition undergoes mora 
or less frequent changes, and sometimes has something else as a substitute, as, in the above 
ase, nature; John Scotus Erigena introduced reason in the room of tradition, and the 
mvstics did the same with the internal revelation, , 
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they have as founded on the Scriptures. Comp. Schrochk, xxxiv. 504. On 
the principle of Hus about Scripture, see Meander, Ziige aus dem Leben 
des heil. Joh. Hus, in his Kleine Gelegenheitsschriften, 217, seg. Thus he 
demanded that the council should convict him of error from the Scripture.* 
On the whole Biblical tendency of the period preceding the Reformation, 
sce Ullmunn’s Reformatorem vor d. Reform. ii. 430. On Wessel’s views of 
the authority of Scripture, ibid. | 


§ 160. 
THE CANON OF THE BIBLE AND BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


The Canon had been compiled in the preceding period ; and so 
that the Latin church generally regarded the books commonly called 
the Apocrypha of the Old Testament as a part of it.” The Pauli- 
cians in the East rejected (like the Gnostics) the Old Test. and the 
writings of Peter. But as late as the age of the Carlovingians 
doubts were entertained, even within the pale of the catholic church 
itself, respecting the genuineness of various books of the Old Testa- 
ment.’ 


* Comp. the Canon of Isidore of Seville, De Eccles. Off. i. c. 12, quoted 
by Afiinscher, ed. by von Colln. ii. p. 106, and the decisions of synods on 
this point. See also John Damasce. iv. 17 [he adopts the canon of the coun- 
cil of Laodicea, and mentions some apocryphal books (4 ILavdperoc, tovréa- 
tiv 9 Lopia Tov Ladapartoc, kat 4 copia tod ’Iqcov), respecting which 
he remarks: évdperot pév kai madat, dad’ ob dptOpobvrat, obde Exeryto bo 
TH KBwr@]. Concerning the apocryphal writings some western theologians, 
such as Odo of Clugny, Hugo of St. Victor, John of Salisbury, Hugo of 
St. Caro, and others, appealed to Jerome, but the Canon of Augustine was 
more generally adopted. See Ménscher. |. c. p. 107, and Liebner, Hugo von 
St. Victor, p. 129. The Greek church allowed that the Apocrypha was use 
‘ful and edifying, but definitely distinguished these from the canonical books: 
John of Damasc. De Fide Orthod, iv. ¢. 18. 

* According to Petrus Siculus, quoted by Wettstein, Nov. Test. ii. p. 681, 
de Wette, Einleitung ins Neue Test. p. 281. 

>“ The monks of the monastery of St. Gallen ventured to point out what 
they thought unworthy of God in the Canon of the Sacred Scriptures. 
‘Concerning the books of Chronicles and Esther, their opinion was: in eis 
littera non pro auctoritate, tantum pro memoria tenctur. They judged in 
like manner of the book of Judith, and of the Maccabees.” Johannes von 
Miller, Geschichte der schweizerischen Eidgenossen. Book i. ch. 12, p. 287: 
after Motker, De Interpretat. S.S. ad Salomonem in Pez, Thes. Anecd. T. 1 
(From the stand-point of fitness for use, Ulfilas, it is well known, had omitted 
the Book of Kings, as being too warlike for his Goths.) 


* Accordingly Heefert (from the Roman Catholic point ot view) calls the principle held 
by Hus about Scripture, the Alpha aud Omega of his error! 
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§ 161. 
INSPIRATION, 


Generally speaking, the views hitherto entertained respecting in- 
spiration continued to prevail in the church,’ so that the assertion 
of Agobard, Archbishop of Lyons, that the sacred penmen had not 
always adhered to the rules of grammar, called forth decided oppo- 
sition on the part of Fredegis, abbot of Tours, against which, how- 
ever, Agobard defended himself with sound mother wit.? Euthymius 
Zigabenus met with less »pposition on the part of the Greek 
church, though he did not hesitate to speak openly about the dis- 
crepancies between the different evangelists.’ The scholastic divines 
endeavored to define more precisely the idea of inspication,* while 
the mystics confounded more or less the idea of the inspiration of 
Holy Writ with that of divine illumination in general.’ On the 
whole, it is undoubtedly true, that the present period with its 
imaginative tendencies continued to believe in the power of Divine 
inspiration (even beyond the Canon of the Bible), and was far from 
restricting for all times the fullness of the manitestations of the 
divine Spirit within the limits of a single book, however strictly its 
divine origin might be maintained.’ 


* Johannes Damascenus De Fide Orth. iv. c. 17 (Opp. i. p. 282): Aca 
mvevpatog toivuy dylov 6 te vduoc Kal of mpodfra, evayyedcorat Kal 
dndéoroAa Kat rouméveg éAdAnoay Kai diddokada, doa toivuy ypadh 
Gedrvevotog mévto¢ Kal OpéAtmoc x. 7. A. (2 Tim. iii. 16). 

* Agobard ad Fredegisium Abbatem (Opp. Par. p. 157, ss.) Abbot Fre- 
degis would extend infallibility even to translators and commentators. Con- 
cerning the sacred penmen themselves, Fredegis asserted : Turpe est credere 
Spir. Sanctum, qui omnium gentium linguas mentibus Apostolorum infudit, 
rusticitatem potius per eos, quam nobilitutem uniuscujusque linguee locutum 
esse ; hence he further maintained: Ut non solum sensum predicationis et 
modos vel argumenta dictionuin Spir. 8. eis inspiraverit, sed etiam ipsa cor- 
poralia verba extrinsecus in ora illorum ipse formaverit. Agobard replied 
as follows: Quod si ita sentitis, quanta absurditas sequetur, quis dinumerare 
poterit?...... Restat ergo, ut, sicut ministerio angclico vox articulata formata 
est in ore asing, ita dicatis formari in ore Prophetarum, et tunc talis etiam 
absurditas sequetur, ut, si tali modo verba et voces verborum acceperunt, sen- 
sum ignorarent; sed absit talia deliramenta cogitare. He quotes several 
instances from Scripture relative to differences in style, and of confessions on 
the part of writers themselves, ¢, g., Exod. iv. and 1 Cor, i—Laus divine 
sapientie (he continues) in sacris mysteriis et in doctrina spiritus invenitur, 
non in inventionibus verborum...... Vos sic laudatis, ut laude vestra magis 
minoretur, quam augeatur (divina majestas), quoniam in his, que extrinsecus 
sunt, dicitis nobilitatem ling iarum ministrasse Apostolis Spiritum Sanctum, 
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ut confuse et indifferenter cum Apostolis omnes interpretes et quoscunque 
expositores laudetis et defendatis, “Wear as Ayobard was to drawing a pre 
cise distinction between the divine and that which is specifically human in 
the idea of inspiration,” yet he was far from “ fully developing it.” Nean 
der, Church History, iii. p. 388. (Thus Agobard supposed, p. 168, that the 
sacred penmen could have written better if they would have done s0, but 
that they accommodated themselves to human infirmities). On the other 
hand, it can not be inferred from the assertion of Fredegis, that he would 
hhave reason entirely subject to authority. He thought that reason was 
contirmed and protected by the authority of the Bible. Comp. Futter, vii. 
p- 189, and the passage there cited, De Nihilo, p. 403. 

* Comment. in Evang. Matth. c. xii, 8 (T. i. p..465, ed, Matthie), Comp. 
Schrockh, Kirchengesch. xxvili. p. 810. That one evangelist sometimes re- 
lates what is omitted by another, etc., he simply attributes to the circum- 
stance that they did not exactly seosllocs all the events of the life of Christ, - 
because it was not till a considerable space of time had elapsed that they 
composed their narratives, 

* “ However much the scholastic divines have done in the development of 
the other fundamental ideas which determine the sphere of revelation, and 
however much we owe to them, especially as regards precise definition of the 
objective idea of a miracle, yet their definitions concerning this point (the doc- 
‘trine of inspiration) are very scanty. This point was assumed as an apy 
mparn which needed no further proof, inasmuch as the whole Christian church 
moved in this element.” Fudelbach, die Lehre von der Inspiration der heili- 
gen Schrift (comp. § 32), p. 48, 49. We find, however, more precise defini- 
tions in the writings of the principal scholastic divines, Thomas Aquinas, and 
Duns Scotus.* The former treats of the subject in question in his Summa 
‘Theolog. Pars. i. qu. 1, art. 9, 10; the latter in his Prol. Sententt. qu. 2, 
quoted by Mitnscher, ed. by von Calln, lc. p. 103-5; Gieseler, p. 480, 

* On this point, too, the opinions were different. The more considerate 
mystics, such as the disciples of the school of St. Victor, adhered closely to 
the Sacred Scriptures, ‘and ascribed inspiration to them in a special sense, 
Comp. Liebner, Hugo von St. Victor, p. 128, ss. (where little is said respect- 
ing the idea of inspiration itsclf, but the inspiration of the Scripture is 
everywhere presupposed). Hugo supposed that in some instances the sacred 
peuman had drawn frow their own resources, e, g., the author of Ecclesiastes, 
see Liebner p. 160; but in other places he distinguished between the di- 
vine and that which is peculiarly human. Thus he observed concerning 
Obadiah, that he combined profound ideas with a plain style, and was sparing 
in words, but rich in thoughts, ibid. p. 163.—Savonarola, whose opinions 
were allied to those of the mystics, also believed that the Baer ed Scriptures 
are, strictly speaking, inspired by God; but he proceeded on the principle 
(as Clement of Alexandria and Chigspstom had done before him, comp, 


* Similar definitions were set forth concerning the prophets of the Old Test. by ths 
rabbins of the middie ages, Moses Maimonides and others; see Rudelbach, |. c. p. 50, s& 
And how much attention some of the schoo!men must have given to the subject in ques 
tion, may be seen from the circumstance that Anselm spent whole nights in meditating on 
it; see Mohler, Lc. p. 52. 
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32, note 8, § 119, note 4), that the gospels were ¢ iyinally written not sc 

ich on tables of stone, or sheets of paper, as upon hearts of flesh by means 
of the finger and power of the Holy Ghost. He admitted at the same time 
the limitation, that God did not use the sacred writers as instruments which 
have no will of their own, but suffered women to talk as women, and shep- 
herds as shepherds, etc.; see Rudelbach, Savonarola, p. 835, 36. Savonarola, 
however, did not limit inspiration to the Sacred Scriptures, inasmuch as it is 
well known that he ascribed prophetic gifts to himself, though without mak- 
ang any boast of them. Concerning this prophetic gift, as well as that 
claimed by Joachim aud Brigitta, see Rudelbach, 1. c. p. 297, ss.; the views 
of Savonarola himself on this subject are given ibid. p. 303 (they are taken 
from the Compendium Revelationum),—The fanatic mystics, on the contrary, 
maintained, in opposition to Scripture, that those filled with the Holy Spirit 
are above the law (see Mosheim, de Beguinis, p. 216); or openly taught: 
multa in Evangeliis esse poética qua non sunt vera, sicut est illud: Venite, 
benedicti, etc. Item, quod magis homines debent credere humanis concep- 
tibus, qui procedunt ex corde, quam doctrine evangelicee. Item, aliquos ex 
eis posse meliores libros reparare omndbus libris catholice fidei, etc. (quoted 
by Mosheim, }. c. p. 258)—Comp. § 159. 

° Thomas Aquinas says, P. I. Qu. xii, art. 13 (the passage refers, properly 
speaking, to the visions recorded in Scripture, but admits of a more general 
application) : Lumen natvrale intellectus confortatur per infusionem luminis 
-gratuiti et interdum etiam phantasmata in imaginatione hominis formantur 
divinitus, magis exprimentia res divinas, quam ea, que naturaliter a sensi- 
bilibus accipimnus. “ Such an extraordinary and direct inspiration was for- 
merly ascribed to Thomas, Scotus, and other fheologians, when the accounts of 
frequent appearances and visits on the part of God, as well as other blessed 
and holy beings, were generally believed ;” Semler, Introduction to Baum- 
garten, ji, p. 63.—It was held by the mystics, that higher divine inspiration 
was still vouchsafed to the pious. Gerson, Consid. X.: Intelligentia simplex 
est vis animx cognitiva, suscipiens immediate a Deo naturulem quandam 
lucem, in qua et per quam principia prima cognoscuntur esse vera et certis- 
‘sima terminis apprehensis (quoted by Liebner, Hugo von St. Victor, p. 340, 
where further details are given respecting the mystical doctrine of revela- 
tion as held by Hugo and Richard of St. Victor). The reader may compare 
with this opinion the views of Tauler (Predigten, i. p. 124), who made a 
distinction between active and passive reason.’ The latter must fructify the 
former; but it receives its own revelations from God. In accordance with 
earlier notions, inspiration was extended even to worldly subjects, e. g., to 
poetry. Thus it is said, in the biography of St. Elizabeth, concerning the 
singers on the Wartburg: “they contended against each other with songs, 
and enriched their songs with pretty mysteries which they borrowed from 
Holy Writ, without being very learned: for God had revealed it to them ;” 
see Koberstein, tber das Gedicht vom Wartburgkriege. Naumburg, 1823, 4, 
Append. p. 65. Comp. also Konrad von Wirzburg’s Trojanerkrieg, in 
Wackernagels Lesebuch, i. col, 706. 
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§ 162. 
INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE—THE READING OF THE BIBLE, 


[Davidson, Sacred Hermeneutics, p. 163-192.] 


A sound interpretation, resting on a grammatico-historical basis, 
was scarcely known, in consequence of the neglect of philological 
studies, and it was not until the close of this period that light 
began to dawn. Scripture was interpreted, either in close ac- 
cordance with the dicta of ecclesiastical tradition; or in an ar- 
bitrary and allegorical manner, to uphold a subtile scholasticism, 
or a refined mysticism.’ John Scotus Erigena taught an infinite 
sense of Scripture,’ others, with Origen, a threefold, or, with Augus- 
tine, a fourfold sense of Scripture, while some even went so far as 
to speak of a sevenfold or eightfold sense.* Practical rules of inter- 
pretation, however, were not altogether overlooked.* The rulers of 
the church endeavored (from fear of heresy) to restrict the perusal 
of the Bible on the part of the people,’ while private individuals 
were anxious to recommend it.” Sound scriptural views and bibli- 
cal interpretation are found in the writings of John Wessel, “the 
characteristic feature of whose theology ts a biblical tendency.” 


* See Liebner, Hugo of St. Victor, p. 132,133: “ They [the commentators 
of the present period] either remained satisfied with collecting the interpre- 
tations of the Fathers according to the popular notion of a threefold sense of 
Scripture ; or they pursued an independent course of exegesis, so as to 
dispense with all investigations of a philosophical and antiquarian character, 
Surther developing the said notion of a threefold sense, and indulging freely 
in those speculations to which a right or wrong apprehension of the Latin 
version of the Sacred Scriptures would accidentally give rise. The former 
method was almost exclusively adopted till the eleventh century. But it being 
found to be unsatisfactory, when from the middle of that century a new 
spiritual life began to manifest itself, and both mysticism and scholasticism 
were flourishing, the other method was resorted to. This new kind of mystico- 
dialectic evegesis...... seems to have been principally developed, though not 
Jfirst introduced, and brought into general use by Rupert of Duytz (he died 
A. D,1135). A wide and fertile field was thus opened for mystical and sub- 
tile investigations. Both the mystics and scholastics, though each in theia 
own way, now brought all their contemplations and speculations into Scrip- 
ture, and carried this often so far as to leave scarcely any traces of the simple 
meaning of holy writ.” ; 

* De Div, Nat. ili, 24, p. 132, [134]: Infinitus conditor Sacre Scriptures 
in mentibus prophetarum, Spiritus Sanctus, infinitos in ca constituit intel- 
Letus, ideoque nullius expositoris sensus sensum alterius aufert, dummodo 
vane fidei catholiceeque professioni conveniat, quod quisque dicat, sive aliunde 
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accipiens, sive a se ipso illuminatus, tamen a Deo inveniens, Clomp, iii. 26, 
iv. 5, p. 164. He compares the Sacred Scriptures to a peacock’s feather, 
the smallest particle of which glitters in various colors, Comp. Ritter 
vil, p. 213. How anxious he was to penetrate the hidden meaning of 
Scripture, may be seen from the following passage, v. 37, p. 307: O Domine 
Jesu, nullam aliud premium, nullam aliam beatitudinem, nullum aliud 
gaudium a te postulo, nisi ut ad puram absque ullo errore fallacis theorie 
verba tua, que per tuum Sanctum Spiritum inspirata sunt, intelligam. 

* Thus Paschasius Radbert taught a threcfold sense of Scripture, viz., 
1, The literal (historical) sense; 2. the spiritual and mystical (that which 
refers to the church) ; and, 8. The moral (relative to the soul of every indi- 
vidual Christian), Rabanus Maurus spoke of a fourfold sense: 1. History ; 
2, Allegory; 3. Tropology; 4. Anagogy. [Davidson, 1. c. p. 165, 66.] 
Hugo of St. Victor (see Liebner, 1. c. p. 183, ss.) and Savonarola (see 
Rudelbach, p. 342), did the same. [Davidson, |. c. p. 173: History relates 
what is done; allegory teaches what is to be understood; anagogy what is 
to be songht; tropology what is to be done.] -Angelom, a monk at Luxeuil 
held to a sevenfold sense: 1. The historical; 2. The allegorical; 8. The 
intermediate sense which lies between the two preceding ones (?); 
4, The tropital (that referring to the Trinity); 5. The parabolical: 6. That 
sense which has regard to the two natures of Christ; and, 7. The moral: 
see Pez, Thesaurus, Tom. i. and Schmid, Mysticismus des Mittelalters, p. 76. 
Concerning the eightfold sense, see Marrier on Odonis Cluniacensis Moralia 
in Jobum (Bibl. Max. Patr. T. xvii. p.315): 1. Sensus literalis vel historicus ; 
2. Allegoricus vel parabolicus ; 3. Tropologicus vel etymologicus; 4. Ana- 
gogicus vel analogicus ; 5. Typicus vel exemplaris ; 6. Anaphoricus vel pro- 
portionalis; 7. Mysticus vel apocalypticus; 8. Boarcademicus vel primordialis 
(4. e., quo ipsa principia rerum comparantur cum beatitudine eterna et tota 
dispensatione salutis, veluti loquendo de regno Dei, quod omnia sint ad Deum 
ipsum, unde manarunt, reditura). The threcfold sense of Scripture was it- 
self mystically interpreted, e. g., by St. Bernard (Sermo 92, De diversis), 
The bridegroom conducts the bride, 1. Into the garden : the historical sepse ; 
2. Into the different cellars for spices, fruit, and wine: the moral sense; 
8. Into the cubiculum: the mystical sense. Aud Mildebert of Mans com- 
pared the fourfold sense of Scripture to the four legs of the table of the Lord 
(Sermo ii. in Fest. Assumtionis Mariz). See Lentz, Geschichte der Hom 
iletik, i. p. 975. 

* Thus Hugo of St. Victor cautioned against indulging in allegorical in 
terpretation, and asserted the equally great importance of literal interpreta. . 
tion; Praenott. c. 5, quoted by Liebner, p. 142. [Cum igitur mystica intelli- 
gentia nonnisi ex his, qu primo loco litera proponit, colligatur: minor qua 
fronte quidam allcgoriarum se doctores jactitent, qui ipsam adhuc primam 
literse significationem ignorant. Nos, inquiunt, scripturam legimus sed non 
legimns literam. Non curamus de litera, sed allegoriam docemus. Quomodo 
ergo scripturam legitis, ct literam non legitis? Si enim litera tollitur, serip- 
tura quid est 2?“ Noli itaque de intelligentia scripturarum gloriari, quamdia 
literam ignoras.”—* Ni oli igitur in verbo dei despicere humilitatem, qvia per 
humilitatem illuminaris ad divinitatem. Quasi lutum tibi videtur totum 
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hoc; et ideo fortasse pedibus conculcas. Sed audi: luto isto creci oculi -ad 
videndum illuminantur.”] But his own expositions are sometimes fanciful: 
and trifling, as may be seen from the example given by Léebner, p. 153.. 
[Opp. T. i. fol, 161, col. 4, ad Obadiah, vers. 18: In the house of Jacob tha 
fire of human repentance burns, in the house of Joseph the flame of wis. 
dom shines, in the house of Esau all is full of the stubble of malice. But 
conscience (by which he means Jacob) consumes the stubble of vice, destroys 
the hay of crime, burns to ashes the wood of sin, and now the wholesome 
fire of repentance is burning which expels the malice of Esau, and destroys 
the pernicious cares of the world. After this the flame of heavenly love is 
kindled in the soul, the sun of righteousness shines into it, it turns to its 
bridegroom in the uninterrupted desire of love, and fixes the spiritual eyes. 
of the purest heart upon his beauty ; it (the soul) is animated (it. kindled), 
by the increase of virtues, the conflict of heavenly affections, the longing 
after heavenly embraces, the hope of coming into contact. with the divine, 
the swect smell of kisses, and the thirst caused by transcendent desires, and 
the flame of divine wisdom (Joseph) shines in it. But this state produces. 
the fruits of innocence, the jewels of grace, and the flowers of glorious 
works by which the inordinate will, viz., Esau, is consumed, and the tempta- 
tions of vanity are resisted.] Thomas Aquinas laid down the following princi- 
ple (Summa, P. i. Qu. 102, art. 1): In omnibus, que §. Scriptura tradit, pro. 
fundamento tenenda veritas historica et desuper spirituales expositioner 
fabricande:.—According to Savonarola the first condition of a productive 
system of interpretation is to be filled with the same spirit in which ‘the 
sacred books are written, i.e. the spirit of faith, etc. See Rudelbach, p. 
339, ss. 

® This restriction was first imposed in the Greek church, in the 9th cen- 
tury, in the conflict with the Paulicians: comp. Petri Siculi (a. p. 870), 
Historia Manschzorum, and Gieseler, Dogmengesch. p. 484. To this came 
afterwards in the West the prohibition of Pope Innocent IIL, (a. p. 1199), 
of the Concil. Tolosanum (a. p. 1229), Canon the 14th: Prohibemus etiam 
ne libros Veteris Test. aut Novi laici permittantur habere: nisi forte Psal- 
terium, vel Breviarium pro divinis officiis, aut horas B. Marie aliquis ex 
devotione habere velit. Sed ne pramissos libros habeant in vulgari trans- 
latos, auctissime inhibemus, Conc. Tarragonense (a. pv. 1234), Can. 2: 
Item statuimus ne aliquis libros Veteris vel Novi Test. in Romania habeat, 
Et si aliquis habeat, infra octo dies post publicationem hujusmodi constitu. 
tionis a tempore sententiee tradat eos loci Episcopo comburendos : quod nisi 
feccrit, sive clericus fuerit, sive laicus, tanquam suspectus de hzeresi, quousque 
se pergaverit, habeatur. Then came the prohibitions of the council of. 
Béziers, 1223 and 1246 (against the Waldenses), and that of Oxford 
(1408, against Wycliffe’s version of the Bible). Comp. @ottfr. Hegelmaier, 
Geschichte das Bibelverbots, Ulm., 1783. [Geseler, Church Hist., ti, 578,]. 
See also the works of Ussher, Wharton, and Onymus, which are referred to 
by Minscher von Célln, ii, 109, 

° Thus John Damascenus, iv. 17, recommended the perusal of the Sacred 
Scripture, though in a rather Bincitil manner, He called it tov xda- 
duotov Tapddetaoy, TOY EvadH, TOY yAvKdTaToOY, Tov WpaLdTaToY, ToV TaY 
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rota THY voepdy Oeoddpwr dpvéwy Kekadhpace TepinyodyTa hudv Ta Ota 
x, 7, A.—Anselm also strongly recommended the perusal of the Bible in his 
Tractacus Asceticus, quoted by Aféhder, 1. c. p. 62. Bonaventura (Prin- 
cipium in libros sacros) did the same. Comp, Lentz, Geschichte der Hom- 
iletik, i. p. 290. Concerning the Biblia Paupernm of Bonaventura, see ibid. 
lc. Respecting the effects produced by the perusal of the Scriptures upon 
the Waldenses, see the account given by Raznerius in the thirteenth century, 
in the Bibl. Patr. Lugd. T. xxv., quoted by Meander, kleine Gelegenhcits- 
schriften, p. 162; concerning the efforts of the Brethren of the Common 
Life for the spread of biblical knowledge among the people, see Weander, 
]. c. p. 182, note-—Gerhard Zerbolt, a priest, who was a member of the 
association of pious Christians at Deventer, composed a treatise: De Utili- 
tate Lectionis sacrarum Litterarum in Lingua vulgari: sce Jacobi Revii Daven- 
tria Illustrata, p. 41. Extracts from it are given by Meander, \.c. [This 
work contains full citations from the church fathezs; it is given in fall in 
Schépf’s Aurora, Tom. v., 1860. For Hugo St, Victor's view of the Scrip= 
tures, see ibid, Tom. iv.] 
* Ullmann, Johann Wessel, p. 190, ss. 
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THEOLOGY. 
(INCLUDING COSMOLOGY, ANGELOLOGY, DEMONOLOGY ETC.) 
§ 163, 
THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 


Everstern, Natiirliche Theologie der Scholastiker, Leipz., 1803. Billroth, De Anselmi 
Cant. Proslogio et Monologio, Lips., 1832. Fricke, Argumenta pro Dei Existentia 
exponuntur et judicantur, Lips. 1846. */ Fischer, Der ontologische Beweis far dag 
Daseyn Gottes und seine Geschichte, Basel, 1852, 4to. [Anselm’s Proslogion, by 
Maginnis, in Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. viii.] 


The proofs of the existence of God have their proper origin in the 
scholastic philosophy. That which was formerly but the semblance 
of an argument, now appeared in the form of a philosophical de- 
monstration. Thus the cosmological proof of Diodorus of Tarsus 
was fully developed by John Damascenus.’ Anselm’ followed the 
footsteps of Augustine and Boéthius (see § 123), and endeavored 
from the idea of God, as a datum, to prove his existence. This was 
the so-called ontologzcal proof, which, however, did not at once ob- 
tain the assent of Anselm’s contemporaries. Gaunilo,a monk, from 
the stand-point of an empirical philosophy, raised objections of an 
ingenious nature to the proof of Anselm, which were as ingeniously 
refuted by the latter. The fate which this mode of proof encoun- 
tered was various. While Hugo of St. Victor endeavored to prove 
the existence of God in a different way, viz., from contingency, the 
theologians of the thirteenth century in general, and Thomas Aquinas 
and Duns Scotus in particular, returned to the argument of Anselm, 
though they modified it in various ways.° Raimund of Sabunde 
propounded what is called the morad proof, according to which the 
existence of an eternal author of reward and punishment is inferred 
from the moral freedom and accountability of rational creatures.’ 
The historical proof is found in Savonarola,’ and others, who en- 
deavored to demonstrate the existence of God from the consensus 
gentium.—Thcere were, however, those who showed the insufficiency 
of these arguments, or at least abstained from the use of all proofs 
of such a nature, and simply appealed to the direct revelation of God 
in the heart of man. John Duns Scotus’ and William Occaim™ 
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belonged to the former ; John Wessel," and especially the mystics, 
belonged to the latter class of theologians.” ~ 


* De Fide Orthod. i. 8. John Damascenus proceeds from the principle: 
‘H yviorg tod sivas Oedv pvorndc quiv éyxaréonaptat—but this conscions- 
ness of God was impaired by sin. God restored it by his revelation which 
was accompanied by miracles. The feeble attempts at proof now take the 
place of miracles. He enumerates the following proofs: 1. The proof ex: 
rerum mutabilitate (the cosmological); 2. The proof ex earum conversatione 
et gubernatione, and 3. Ex rerum ordinato situ (the last two may be com- 
prehended under the designation, physico-theological proof). As for the 
first, he argues as follows: Idvra ta évta  uteotd éorey, i} dktiaTar el 
pev ovv KttoTd, ndvtw¢ Kal tTpentd OY yap Td elvae dnd tpoTIAe ijp=aTo, 
TavTa TH TpoTH bmoKeicera mdvTwo, 7) POEipdpeva, 7} Kata mpoaipecry 
aAAotobpeva: ef 08 dxTLoTa, KaTa TOY THE aKkoAoVvOiacg Adyor,'méyTwS Kar 
dtpetza* Ov yap 7d eivat évavriov, ToiTwv Kal 6 Tod THC eivat Adyos 
évavriog, Hyovv al idtdtnTE¢. Tic ov ob ovvOjoeTat, ndvta Ta bvTa, boa 
Ord THY quetépav aloOynoty, dAAG wy Kal ayyéAove TpéreoOat nal dAAot- 
ovabat Kal ToAvTpétws Kiveiobal;........ Tpev7a toivuy bvra, mdvtws 
kal KTLoTd KTLOTa O& bvTa, TdévTW¢ O76 Tevos EdnuwovpynOnsar: dei d& TOY 
Onucoupydv dxrvotov elvat. Ei yap Kaxetvog extioOn, ndvroc bné TLYOG 
éxtiaOn, Ew dv EAGwuEv elg te dxtioTov. "“AKTloTog ovY 6 dnjuoupyoe, 
mavtw¢ Kal dtpentéc ZoTt, Totto d& ti dv dAdo ely, 7) Oedc. Comp the 
method adopted by Diodorus of Tarsus, § 123, note 3. In the physico- 
theological proof (2 and 3) he followed the earlier theologians, especially 
Athanasius, and Gregory of Nazianzum. 

* The name ontological, was given only in later times (by Kant?): see 
Fischer, in the work above referred to, p.12. We can here give only the 
heads of the argument, the thread of reasoning must be seen from the con- 
nection. Monol. i.: Cum tam innumerabilia bona sint, quorum tam multam 
diver'sitatem et sensibus corporeis experimur et ratione mentis discernimus, 
estne credendum esse unum aliquid, per quod unum sunt bona, quacunque 
bona sunt, aut sunt bona alia peraliud?...... 11. Denique non solum omnia 
bona per idem aliquid sunt bona et omnia magna per idem aliquid sunt. 
magna, sed quicquid est, per wnwm aliquid videtur esse......Quoniam ergo 
cuncta que sunt, sunt per ipsum unum: procul dubio et ipsum unum est per 
se ipsum. Queecunque igitur alia sunt, sunt per aliud, et ipsum solum per se 
ipsum. Ac quicquid est per aliud, minus est quam illud, per quod cuncta 
sunt alia et quod solnm est per se: qnare illud, quod est per se, maxime om- 
nium est. Est igitur unum aliquid, quod solum maxime et summe omnium 
est; quod autem maxime omnium est et per quod est quicquid est bonum 
vel magnum, et omnino quicquid est aliquid est, id necesse est esse summe 
bonum et summe magnum et summum omnium que sunt. Quare est aliquid, 
quod sive essentia, sive substantia, sive natura dicatur, optimum et maximuin 
est et summum omnium que sunt. Comp. Augustine and Boéthius in § 123, 
note 4. The mode of argument which is found, Proslog. c. ii. is more orig’ 
inal (he there proceeds from the reality of the idea): The fool may say in 
his heart, there is no God (Ps. xiv. 1), bat he thereby shows himself a foul, 

28 
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because he asserts something which is contradictory in itself. He has the 
idea of God in him, but denies its reality. But if God is given in idea, he 
must also exist in reality. Otherwise the real God, whose existence is con- 
ceivable, would be superior to the one who exists only, in imagination, and 
consequently would be superior to the highest conceivable object, which is 
absurd; hence it follows, that that beyond which nothing can be conceived 
to exist, really exists (thus idea and reality coincide). Convincitur ergo in- 
sipiens, esse vel in intellectu aliquid, quo nibil majus cogitari potest; quia 
hoc cum audit, intelligit, et quicquid intelligitur, in intellectu est. Et certe 
id, quo majus cogitari nequit, non potest esse in intellectu solo. Si enim vel 
in solo intellectu est, potest cogitari esse et in re, quod majus est. Si ergo ad, 
quo majus cogitart non potest, est in solo intellectu: id ipsum, quo majus 
cogitari non potest, est quo majus cogitari potest : sed certe hac esse non potest, 
Lxistit ergo procul dubio aliquid, quo majus cogitari non valet, et in inte:- 
lectu et in re. If, therefore, the fool says: There is no God; he gays 1t in- 
deed, and may, perhaps, even think it. But there is a difference between 
thought and thought. To conceive a thing when the word is without mean- 
ing, e. g., that fire is water (a mere sound, an absurdity !) is very different 
from the case in which the thought corresponds with the word. It is only 
according to the former mode of thinking (which destroys the thought it- 
self), that the fool can say: There is no God, but not according to the latter. 
[Baur or Anselm’s argument, Dogmengesch. 245: The major premise ninst 
be this—Al]l that—quo majus cogitari non potest, is both an—esse in intel 
lectu, and an—esse in re. But this is not a universally valid proposition: 
there is only one being to whom it applies. Consequently in the minor 
premise there is no logical subsumption. The syllogism is consequently 
false; we can not draw an inference; and yet, there is that—quo majus 
cogitari non potest: it is therefore in and of itself that (viz. real being), the 
reality of which the syllogism tries to prove it to be.] 

* Gaunilo was a monk in the monastery of Marmoutier. He wrote: Liber 
pro Insipiente adv. Anselmi in Proslogio Ratiocinationem (in Anselmi Opp. 
p. 82, Gerb. p. 53).*~ The idea of a thing does not necessarily imply its 
reality ; there are many false ideas. Yea, it is very questionable whether 
we can have any thought of God at all, since he is above all thought...... 
If one, in speaking of an island which he asserted to be more perfect and 
lovely than all known islands, should infer its existence from this, that it 
could not be most perfect if it did not exist, we should hardly know which 
was the greater fool, the man who made such an argument, or the one who 
gave his assent to it, The opposite method is to be adopted ; we must first 
prove the existence of the island, and may then show that its excellence sur- 
passes that of all others, ete. (comp. ALiinscher, von Célln, ii. p. 33, 34. “ J! 
sy easy lo see that Gaunilo argues against Anselm from the empirical, and 
conscquently an casentially different point of view,” Mohler, ubi supra, p. 152. 
---Anselm defended himself against Gaunilo in his treatise: Liber Apolo: 


* Anselm was probably unacquainted with the author of the treatise in question. FR 
is quoted as the work dncerti auctoris in the earlicr editions of Anselm’s works. Comp. 
Gerberon, T. i. p. ii. : 
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geticus contra Gaunilonem respondentem pro insipiente (it is also called 
Contra Insipientem, Opp. p. 84, Gerberon, p. 37). Te returns to the above 
distinction between thought and thought, and rejects the illustration taken 
from the island as altogether inappropriate. He observes, that if Gaunilo 
could really imagine an island more perfect than could ever be conceived, 
he would make him a present of it. ‘ With Anselm the idea of the most 
perfect being was a necessary rational idea, between which, and the arbitrary 
and imaginary notion of a most excellent island, no parallel could be drawn.” 
Méhler, p. 158. Comp. Hegel, Encyclopedie der philosophischen Wissen- 
schaften, 2d edit. 1827, p. 61, ss. p. 181: “Anselm was right in declaring 
that only that can be perfect which exists not merely subjectively, but also ob- 
jectively. In vain we affect to despise this proof, commonly called the on- 
tological, and this idea of the perfect set forth by Anselm ; it is inherent in 
the mind of every unprejudiced man, and re-appears in every system of phil- 
osophy, even against knowledge and will, as well as in the principle of direct 
faith.” On the question whether the proof of Anselm can be properly 
called a proof, see Méhler, 1. c. p. 154. Respecting the entire controversy 
-comp. Ziegler, W. C. L., Beitrag zur Geschichte des Glaubens an Gott 
Gott. 1792, 8. Baur, Trinititsl. ii, 372, seq. Fischer, ubi supra. Hasse’s 
Anselem, ii. 233, seg. 

* The theory of Anselm “has had a great history. It was not only ap- 
plied in different ways, and further developed by eminent writers, but, up to 
the present day, it has been either opposed or defended, according to the re- 
spective character of every philosophical school.” Mohler, p. 150. 

* « Hugo did not perceive the depth of Anselm's idea, being deceived by 
the superficial, dialectic reasoning af Gaunilo ;” Liebner, Hugo Von St. 
Victor, p. 369. The argument from contingency which Peter of Poittiers 
afterwards adopted, is given in Hugo’s treatises, De Sacramentis c. 7-9, De 
tribus Dieb. c. 17, quoted by Liebner, p: 369, 370. It is as follows: Reason 
which, as the creature and image of God, is able to know him, is essen- 
tially distinguished from the body in which it dwells, and from all that 
is sensuous, being that which is invisible and spiritual. But it is aware that 
it has not always been either active or conscious of itself, and that therefore 
there was a time when it did not exist: for it is impossible to conceive of a 
faculty of knowledge without knowledge and consciousness. It must there- 
fore have had a beginning. Possessing a spiritual nature, it cannot possibly 
have derived its origin from the sensvous, but must necessarily have been 
created out of nothing; hence it follows that it owes its existence to an ex- 
ternal author. But this author himself can nos have been created, for all 
‘that is created can not give existence to another being—otherwise we have 
the infinite series. We must therefore assume the existence of a self- 
existent and eternal being, as the first cause. (This proof occupies, as it 
were, an intermediate position between the cosmological and the ontological. 
The cosmological proof has the world for its foundation, the ontological the 
jdea, and the argument of Hugo rests on the basis of the spirit.) Hugo 
also made use of the cosmological and physico-tkeological proof, which was 
at that time the most popular. Nor did even Peter Lombard make use of 
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the proof of Anselm; Sententt. i. dist. 3. comp. Minscher, ed. by von Célln, 
ii. p. 34. 

* Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theol. P. I. qu. 2, art. i. urges against the 
absolute stringency of Anselm’s proof: Dato etiam, quod quilibet intelligat 
hoc nomine “Deus” significari hoe quod dicitur, scilicet illud, quo majus 
cogitari non potest: non tamen proptér hoc sequitur, quod intelligat id, quod 
significatur per nomen esse, in rerum natura, sed in apprehensione intellectus 
tantum. Nec potest argui, quod sit in re, nisi daretur, quod sit in re aliquid, 
quo majus cogitari non potest: quod non est datum a ponentibus Deum non 
esse.‘ The argument of Thomas himself (Jfanscher, ed. by von Célln, p. 35, 
Schréckh, xxix. p.'77), amounts to this, that the proposition : “ God exisés,” 
may be regarded as evident, if considered in itself (quantum in se est), since 
the predicate is identical with the subject; but it is not so 7 relation to us, 
Thomas connected the various modes of argumentation with each other on 
the principle previously adopted by Richard of St. Victor, De Trin. i. ¢. 6, 
ss. (comp. Engelhardt, Richard von St. Victor, p. 99, ss. [Miinscher, |. c. p. 
35]). He enumerated five different kinds of proof: 1. That derived from 
the first moving principle (primum movens), which is not itself moved by 
any other; 2. That derived from the first great cause (causa efficiens) ; 
3. That derived from what is necessary by itself (per se necessarium, these 
first three form together the cosmological proof in its dialectic form) ; 
4. That derived from the gradation of things (or the argument from the 
imperfect to the absolutely perfect; Augustine and Anselm had propounded 
the same proof); 5. That derived from the adaptation of things (the physico+ 
theological, or teleological proof). See Baur, Trinititslehre, ii, 581, seg. 
Duns Scotus seeks to give more color (colorari) to the argument of Anselm 
by different modifications and applications; see his De Primo Rerum Prine. 
cap. 4, aud comp. Fischer, ubi supra, p. 7. Besides this he appeals to the 
proofs from experience ; see Miénscher, von Célln’s ed. ii. 56. 

* Abelard had previously directed attention to this proof (Theol. christ. 
Lib. v. Marténe, p. 1439), but not so much as a strictly cogent proof (magis 
honestis, quam necessariis rationibus nitimur) ; ratheras the voice of conscience. 
Quam honestum vero sit ac salubre, omnia ad unum optimum tam rectorem 
quam conditorem spectare et cuncta potius ratione quam casu fieri seu regi, 
nullus est, cui propric ratio non suggerat conscientiz. Qu enim solicitudo 
bonorum nobis operum inesset, si, quem nec amore nec timore vereremur, 
Deum penitus ignoraremus? Quee spes aut malitiam refreeuaret potentum, 
aut ad bona eos alliceret opera, si omnium justissimus ac potentissimus frustra 
crederetur ? Ponamus itaque, ut, dum bonis prodesse ac placere querimus, 
obstinatos cogere non possimus, cum ora eorum non necessariis obstruamns 
argumentis, Ponamus, inquam, hoc si volunt; sed opponamus, quod nolunt, 
summam eorum impudentiam arguentes, si hoc calumniantur, quod refellere 
nullo modo possunt, et quod plurima tam honestate quam utilitate commen- 
datur. Inquiramus cos, qua ratione malint eligere, Deum non esse, quam 
esse, et cum ad neutrum cogi necessario possint, et alterum multis commeu- 
detur rationibus, alterura nullis, iniquissimam eorum confundamus impuden 
tiam, qui id, quod optinium esse non dubitent, omnibusque est tam rationibus, 
quam auctoritatibus consentancum, sequi respuant et contrarium comple 
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tautur.—The argument as used by Rain.und has more of the logical form 
of proof; see Theology. Natur. Tit. 83 (quoted by Minscher, ed. by von 
Colln, p. 38. ennemann, Geschichte der Philos, viii. p- 964, ss.), Since 
man is an accountable being, but can neither reward nor punish himself, it 
follows that there must be a being superior to him, who bestows rewards 
and inflicts punishments; for if there were no such being, the life of man 
would be fruitless, a game of chance. As, moreover, the irrational creation 
is subject to man, and exists for his sake, it would follow, if there were no 
corresponding higher being above man, that creation itself was without an 
object. But now we perceive [here comes in the physico-theological, as an 
auxiliary proof] order and harmony in the whole external creation which is 
subject to man ;* how can we suppose that the order in the natural world is 
not repeated in the moral world? As the eye corresponds to things visible, 
the ear to things audible, the understanding to things comprehensible, so the 
moral actions of man must have their corresponding judgment and retribu- 
tion, and consequently a judge and retributive governor. But this judge 
must possess a perfect knowledge of human actions, and their moral charac- 
ter—that is to say, he must be ommiscient; it is also evident that he must 
be just, in the highest sense of the word; and, lastly, he must be possessed 
of unlimited power to execute his judgments, or, in other words, he must be 
almighty. But such a being can not but be the most perfect of all beings, 
t.e, God. (The similarity between this proof and that of Kant has ofter 
been pointed out.) 

* Comp. Triumph. Cruc. Lib. i. c. 6, p. 38, ss. quoted in Meier’s Savon- 
arola, p. 245. 

* Sententt. 1, Dist. 2, Qu. 2, art. 1 (quoted by Miinscher, ed. by von 
Célln, p. 86. Tiedemann, Geist der speculativen Philosophie, iv. p. 632). 
An objection was especially made to the proof derived from the necessarium 
per se, inasmuch as Scotus made a distinction between the ideas of possi- 
bility and necessity. 

© Centilog. Theol. Concl, 1 (Tiedemann. 1. c. v. p. 206). He opposed the 
principal argument of Aristotle derived from the mpdrov kevody, 

“Wessel reasoned as follows: The general and most direct means by 
which man attains God, is the original knowledge of God, inherent in every 
rational spirit. As no place is so dark as not to receive some degree of 
Hzht from a sun-beam, so no rational soul is without some sort of indwelling 
notion (notitia) of God...... (Ps. xix. 6). This knowledge, however, is not 
the same in all men, but develops itself differently in different persons accord- 
ing to their other capacities, and their whole moral and intellectual condition; 


* Raimund directs attention to the gradation of beings. Some of them only eaist (in- 
organic beings); others exist and live (plauts); still others exist, live, and are susceptible of 
sensations (animals) ; and, lastly, others exist, live, feel, ‘and think (man). In man all the earlier 
gtages are repeated, Comp. Matzke, ubi supra, p. 49 [Matzke, p. 59, cites from Tit. 63: 
Regula autem que radicatur in homine, est ista, quod Deus est quo nihil magis cogitari 
potest, vel Deus est majus quod cogitari potest. Et ideo sequitur qucd Deus est quidquid 
melius cogitari potest, et quidquid melius est esse, quam non esse. Quidquid ergo potest 
oro cogitare perfectissimum, opetimum, dignissimum, nobilissimum et altissimum, hoc cst 
Deus....Et in ista regula fundatur tota scientia et cognitio de Deo certissime.] 


‘ 
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just as the universal light of the sun is differently reccived by different ob- 
jects according to their susceptibility, position, and distance. Wessel desig- 
nates this simple and universal knowledge of God as the name of God, which 
dwells, as it were, in every spirit, is expressed in every soul, and may, 
therefore, in every soul be brought to consciousness; De Orat. Lib. v. Ul. 
mann, p. 200. 

* Tauler, Predigten, vol. i. p. 58: I possess a power in my soul which 
is altogether susceptible of God; I am as sure as I live, that no thing is sa 
near to me as God. God is nearer to me than [am to myself, etc. Comp. the 
following §, note 3. 


§ 164. 
THE COMPREHENSIBILITY OF GOD. 


In proportion as men think they can prove the existence of God, 
will they be more or less assured that they can know his nature. 
Hence the scholastic divines made the nature of God the special 
object of their speculations. Nevertheless they expressly asserted, 
‘that God can not be comprehended, and admitted for the most part 
only a conditional knowledge on the part of man.’ The views of 
Oceam on this subject bordered on skepticism.” The mystics, on 
the contrary, endeavored in opposition both to dogmatism as well 
as skepticism, to live a hidden life in God, and thus to obtain 
an immediate vision of God himself in his light, and of all things 
in God.* 


* John Damascenus De Fide Orthod. i. 4, had taught after the example 
of some of the earlier fathers, that God does not come under the category 
of things (obdév yap Tév bvtwy toriy), which is equivalent to the modern 
speculative deity, i.e. a nonentity. He is bmép yrdow mdvrwe Kal trép 
ovolay, and it is only by way of negation (d:’ adarpécewc) that we acquire 
the knowledge of his attributes (comp. what Clement of Alexandria said in 
an earlier period, § 37. note).—John Scotus Hrigena, in bolder style, surpass- 
ing the limits of what is allowable to man, maintained, De Divis. Nat, ii, 
28, p. 78: that God does not know himself. Deus itaque nescit se, quid est, 
quia non est guid ; incomprehensibilis quippe in aliquo et sibi ipsi et omni 
intellectui. The whole of theology, according to him, is divided into affirm- 
ative and negative (the cataphatic and the apophatic), But affirmation and 
negation are abolished in the absolute idea of God, and what to us is con- 
tradictory is not so to kim. Comp. Baur, Trinitat. ii, 276, [In Christlieb’s, 
John Scotus Erigena (1860) p. 162, the passage is cited from the De Divis. 
Nat. i. 13: Theologia adropatixn divinam essentiam seu substantiam esse 
aliquid corum, que sunt, 7. ¢, quae dici aut intelligi possunt, negat; altera 
vero, KaTagaTtxn, omnia quae sunt de ea predicat, et ideo affirmativa dici- 
tur, non ut confirmet aliquid esse eorum que sunt, sed «mnia, que ab ea 
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sunt, de ea posse pradicari suadeat. Rationabiliter enim per causativa can- 
sale potest significari.]—The more modest Anselm, on the contrary, returned 
to correct views, by confessing in his Monologue, that God alone knowa 
his own nature, and that no human wisdom can so much as presume to mea 
sure, or to comprehend the divine wisdom. For, it is certain, that what we 
ascribe to God only relatively, does not express his nature (si quid de suinma 
natura dicitur relative, non est ejus significativum substanti). Compare the 
Monolog. c. 15-17; Hasse, ii, 129; Minscher, ed. von Colin, p. 44, and 
Mohler, |. c. p. 154, 55. Similar language occurs in Alanus ab Insulis De 
Art, Cathol. Fidei. 16, 17, quoted by Pez, i. p. 482.— Albertus Magnus dis- 
tinguishes between—attingcro Deum intellectu, and—comprehendere. Crea- 
tures can only attain to the former. Comp. Summa Theol. i. tr. iv. qu. 18, 
membr. 3, p. 67 (in Ritter, viii. 197). Resting on this basis Thomas Aquinas 
(Summa P. i, Qu. 12, art. 12), proved that man has no coguitio quidditativa 
of God, (#. ¢, no knowledge ct God per se), but only knows habitudo ipsius 
ad creaturas ; while Scotus (Sent, i, Dist. 8, Qu. i. art. 1) taught the oppo- 
site doctrine, partly with reference to the opinions of Heinrich von Gent 
(about 1280) a teacher of the Sorbonne.—The final result of the controversy 
carried on between the Thomis(s and Scotists on the question—de cognitione 
Dei quidditativa, was, that man has a cognitio quidditatis Dei, but not a 
cognitio quidditativa, 7. ¢., that he may know the nature of God (in contrast 
with a mere accidental and superticial notion), but that he can not know God 
thoroughly, 2. e, in such a manner that no part of his nature is concealed 
from mau).* Comp. the passages quoted by Miiuscher, ed. by vou Célln, p. 
63, 64, and Hberhard, uatiirliche Theologie der Scholastiker, p. 52-66.— 
Darandus of St. Pourgain (in Magistri Sentent. 1, Dist. 3, Qu. i.) speaks of 
a threefold way which leads to the knowledge of God: 1. Via eminentia, 
which ascends from the excellencies of creatures to the highest excellency, 
i.e. to the perfect God. 2. Via causalitatis, which ascends from the phe- 
nomena of creation to the first cause. 38. Via remotionis, which begins with 
changeable and dependent existence, and ends with necessary and absolute 
existence (esse de se).—Alexander Hales used similar and still simpler ex- 
pressions (Summa P. i. Qu. 2, Membr. i. Art. 2): Dicendum, quod est cog- 
nitio de Deo per modum positionis et per modum privationis, Per modum 
privationis cognoscimus de Deo, quid non est, per modum positionis, quid est. 
Divina substantia in sua immensitate non est cognoscibilis ab anima rationali 
cognitione positiva, sed est cognoscibilis cognitione privativa. Comp. Miins- 
cher, ed. by von Coin, lc. We must say, apprehendi guidem posse Deum, 
comprehendi, nequaquam, see Schréckh, xxix. 15.—On the endeavors of 
later Greek theologians, e. g., Wicolas of Methone (especially alter the ex- 
ample of Dionysius the Areopagite), to represent the insufficiency of our 
knowledge and terminology respecting divine things, see Ullmann, 1. c. p. 


* Cajetanus Summe P. 1. Qu. 12, De Arte et Essentia c. 6, Qu. 4: Aliud est cognoscere 
quidditatem, s. cognitio quidditatis : aliud est cognitio quidditativa, 8. cognoscere quiddita- 
tive. Cognoscit nempe leonig guidditatem, quicunque novit aliquid ejus predicatum es- 
sentiale. Cognoscit autum guidditative non nisi ille qui omnia preedicata quidditativa 
usque ad ultimam differentiam novit. Tho passage is given by d/inscrer, ed. by von 
Colln, 1. c. 
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72-74; The divine is in no wisé to be ordinated and compared with all 
that exists: on the whole, it would be better to express in an exaggerated 
and exceptional manner (b7epoyeKnds war careEaiperor) all that is predicated 
of the divine, etc. 

* Occam (as well as Alexander of Llales) starts from the position that 
there is a positive and negative knowledge of God, and in accordance with 
this shapes his definitions, which, however, are different only in form. Quod- 
libet. Theol. I. Qu.1): ¢. g., “ Deus est aliquid nobilius et aliquid melins omni 
alio a se :” and then, “Deus est quo nihil est melius, prius vel perfectius.” 
The former may be used as an argument for the unity, but not for the exist- 
ence of God, inasmuch as the latter idea can not be proved by demonstra- 
tion. The second may be appealed to in support of the doctrine of the 
existence, but not of the unity of God, since it may be supposed that such 
negative perfections belong to several individuals. From this point of view 
he refutes the arguments used by the earlier scholastics, especially Duns 
Scotus, See Miinscher, p. 51. In the Centilog. concl. 2, he combats the 
arguments derived from this “ first cause ;’’ nor does he give his assent to 
the argument derived from “the uniformity of the world.” Thus he arrives 
at the following conclusion ; Conclusio, quod non sunt plures Dei, non tan- 
quam demonstrata, sed tanquam probab:lior suo opposito tenenda est: eo 
quod omnes apparentiz zqualiter apparent, et faciliter possunt salvari tenendo 
unitatem prime cause. Comp. Sent. 1, Dist. 3, Qu. 2: Nec divina essentia, 
nec divina quidditas, nec aliquid intrinsecum Deo, nec aliquid, quod est 
realiter Deus, potest hic cognosci a nobis, ita quod nihil aliud a Deo con. 
eurrat in ratione objecti. Deus non potest cognosci a nobis intuitive et puris 
naturalibus. Baur, Trinilatslehre, ii. 875. 

* Thus Gerson said, (Contra vanam Curiositatem, lectio secunda, T.i. p. 100, 
quoted by Ch. Schmidt, p. 73}: Fides saluberrima et omnis metaphysica tradit 
nebis, quod Deus est sngie aaa in supremo simplicitatis gradu, supra quam 
smaginari sufficimus, Moc dato, quid opus est ipsam unitissimam essentiam per 
formas metaphysices vel quidditates vel rationcs ideales vel alias mille imagi- 
nandi vias secernere, dividere, coustituere, praescindere ex parte rei, ut dicunt, 
et non ex intellectus negotiatione circa eam? Deus sancte, quot tibi prioritates, 
quot instantia, qnot signa, quot modeitates, quot rationes aliqui ultra Scotum 
condistinguunt! Jam mille codices talibus impleti sunt, adeo ut ionga etas 
hominum eos vix sufliciat legere, ne divam intelligere—Gerson’s theory of 
the knowledge of God (viz, the knowledge of Ged through love) was ap- 
propriately designated, both by himself and by.other theologians, as Z'he- 
ologia affectiva (Tract, ili. saper Magnificat, T. iv. p. 262).—Suso expressed 
himself as follows in his treatise: Eine Ausrichtung, wo und wie Gott ist 
(see Diepenbrock das Leben und die Schriften yon Heinrich von Suso, 1837, 
p- 212, c. lv.) : “Most men assert, that the idea of space can not be applied 
to God, but that he is all in all, But now open the inner ears of your soul, 
and open them wide. The same masters maintain in the science called 
Logica, that we may obtain the knowledge of a thing by means of its name, 
Thus a certain teacher asserts, that the name being is the first name of God. 
Turn now thine eye to being in all its simplicity, excluding all notion of this 
or that particular being. Consider being in itself; look at being only as 
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such, and as it is unmixed with nonentity ; for all that has no existence is 
contrary to that which has existence; the case is the same with being as 
such, for it is contrary to all that has no existence. Any thing which either 
has already existed, or has yet to exist, docs not now exist in essential pres- 
ence. But now mixed existence or non-existence can not be known but by 
some mark of that being which is in all. For if we wish to comprehend 
any thing, reason meets first with existence, viz. that being which has made 
all things, This is not the divided existence of this or that creature; for all 
divided existence is mixed up with something else, viz., the possibility of re- 
ceiving something. Hence it follows, that the namcless divine being must 
be in itself the being which is all in all, and must preserve a!l compound 
beings by its omnipresence.” TIbidem, p. 214: “Now open your inner eyes, 
and look, if possible, at the [Divine] being in all its simplicity and purity, 
and you will find that it owes its existence to none, has neither a ‘ before’ 
nor an ‘after,’ and undergoes no change either from within, or from without, 
because it is a simple being. You will then be convinced that this being is 
the most real, omnipresent, and most perfect of all beings, in which there is 
neither defect nor change, because it is a single unity in perfect simplicity. 
And this truth is so manifest to the enlightened reason of man, that it can 
not conceive of any other; for the one proves and causes the other. 
Since this is a simple being, it must necessarily be the first of all beings, 
owing its being to none, and existing from eternity ; since it is the first of all 
beings eternal and simple, it must be omnipresent. It is a necessary quality 
of highest perfection and simplicity, that nothing can either be added to, or 
taken from it. If you understand what I have said of the simple Godhead, 
you will know something of the incomprebensible light of the hidden truth 
of God. This pure, simple being is the first cause of all actual existence ; 
from its peculiar omnipresence it follows that it includes all that has come 
into existence in time, as the beginning and the end of all things. It is in 
all things, and out of all things. Therefore a certain master says: ‘ God is 
a circular ring, the centre of which is everywhere, and the periphery of which 
is nowhere?” Compare with these expressions the language of Zauler 
(§ 163, note 11), of Ruysbroeck, quoted by Engelhardt, p. 173 (God per se), 
and of the author of the “deutsche Theologie,” cup. 1, where the practical 
point of view is most prominently brought forward, viz. the necessity of 
leading a godly life, in order to know God. 


§ 168. 
THE NATURE OF GOD IN GENERAL 
(Pantheism and Theism.) 


The ingenious system of John Scotus Hrigena, who, for purely 
scientific purposes, endeavored to make a dialectic moruauion be- 
tween the antagonism of God and the world (nature), was so mis- 
understood and misused by some of his close imitators, particularly 
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Amatrich of Bena, and David of Dinanto, as to give rise to a gross 
adoration of the flesh.? It was combated by Albertus Magnus, and 
Thomas Aquinas,’ and condemned by the Council of Paris (4. D. 
1209), and the fourth Lateran Council (4. p, 1215).*. The mystics 
also exposed themselves to the charge of pantheism, more or less 
justified, by asserting that nothing except God has a real existence. 
But the more considerate among them retained, in accordance with 
orthodox theologians, the theistic principle of a difference between 
God and his Greatures, though they could not always scientifically 
prove that to which they practically adhered.* 


* In his Dialogus de Divisione Nature, Hrigena divided all nature (which 
comprehends all being) into four modes of existence: 1. Natura creans, sed 
non creata, i.e, God; 2. Natura creans et creata, i.e, the Son of God; 
3. Natura creata et non creans, é. ¢., the world; and 4. Natura non creata et 
non creans, z. ¢., God as the final object of all things. Inasmuch as Erigena 
regarded God as the principle and ¢ause of all things, he arrived at the con- 
viction that the divine essence, the goodness, the power, and the wisdom, could 
not be created by another being, because there is no higher being from which 
it could derive its existence. But since he regards, on the other hand, the 
divine being as the last object at which all things aim, and which is the end 
of their course, he hence concludes, that this nature is neither created nor 
creating; for as everything which has gone out from it returns to it, and as 
all existence rests in it, we can not say that it creates, What could God be 
supposed to create, since he must be in all things, and can at the same time 
represent himself in no other being, but in himself? Therefore he says, i, 
74, p.42: Cum audimus, Deum omnia facere, nilil aliud debemus intelli 
gere, quam Deum in omnibus esse, hoc est essentiam omnium subsistere. 
Ipse eniin solus per se vere est, et omne quod vere in his que sunt dicitur 
esse, ipse solus est.—'l'he following statements are very beautiful, but easily 
misunderstood, i. 76, p. 48: Omne quodcunque in creaturis vere bonum 
vereque pulcrum et amabile intelligitur, ipse est. Sicut enim nullum bonum 
essentiale est, ita nullum pulcrum seu amabile essentiale preeter ipsum solum. 
Comp. Zennemann, vii..1, p. 80, ss. Schmid, iiber den Mysticismus des 
Mittelalters, p. 123, ss. Frommiiller, in the Ttibinger Zeitschrift, 1830, part 
1, p. 58, ss, Staudenmaier, Freiburger Zeitschrift, 1840, iii, 2, p. 272, ss. 
[Mimscher, von Colln, i. p. 40, 41.J—That there was also a striving after 
strict theistic modes of statement, along and in comparison with the pan- 
theistic tendency of Scotus, is shown in Mitter, Gesch. d. Phil, viii, 342, 286 
[Cf Ritter’s christ]. Phil. i. 360-9. Comp. Chrisilieb, ubi supra, who gives 
full illustrations and comparisons with modern views. Erigena denies that 
any of the categories can be properly applied to God, De Div. Nat. i.15: 
Si aliqua categoriarum de Deo proprie preedicaretur, necessario genus esse 
Deus sequeretur, Deus autem nec genus, nec species, nec accidens est. bid, 
1,87: Non proprie, sed modo quodam translationis omnia de Deo predicau- 
tur, bid. i. 73: Non aliud Deo esse et velle et facre et amare et diligere 
et videre, cateraque hujusmodi, quie de eo, ut dixmus, possunt pracdicari, sed 
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hee omtia in ipso unum idipsumque accipiendum, suamque ineffabizem essen- 
tiam eo modo, quo se significari sinit, insinuant. did, i. 75: Videt se ipsum 
et videtur a se ipso, in se ipso et in nobis; nec tamen videt se ipsum, nee 
videtur a se ipso, in se ipso et in nobis, sed plus quam videt et videtur in sa 
ipso, et in nobis.] 

* Comp. § 153, note 4. From the proposition, that, he who is in love is 
also in God, they inferred that, “that which is done in love is no sin: there- 
fore stealing, robbing, committing lasciviousness, etc, is not sinful, if it be 
done in love.” Comp. Ditmars Chronik, edited by Grautog in Hurter, Tnno- 
ceng IIL, vol. ii. p. 238, ss. Ceosarius of Heisterbach (a. p. 1222), De Mirac- 
ulis, lib. v.c. 22: Si aliquis est in Spiritu sancto, ajebant, et faciat fornicationem, 
aut aliqua alia pollutione polluatur: non est ei peccatum, quia ille Spiritus, 
qui est Deus omnino separatus a carne, non potest peccare quaindiu ille 
Spiritus, qui est Deus, est in co, ille operatur omnia in omnibus. Hngelhardt, 
Kirchenhistorische Abhandlungen, p. 255, ss. Compare also § 184. (Gieseler, 
Church Hist. ii. § 74, note g.) [The doctrine of David Dinanto, says Baur, 
Dogmengesch. 248, note, was undoubtedly the same as that of Avicebron, in 
the newly discovered work, De Materia Universali, or Fons Vite, which 
Seyerlen has made known in the Theol. Jahrbiicher (Tibing.), 1856. The 
fundamental idea is that of matter in its unity with form, and the unity of 
both with God.] 

* [Albert AM. Summe theol. P. i. Tract. iv. Qu. 20. Thom. Aq. Sentent. 
lib. ii, Dist. 17, Qu. 1, art. 1: Quomodam antiquorum philosophorum error 
fuit, quod Deus esset de essentia omnium rerum. Ponebant enim, omnia 
esse unum simpliciter, et non differre, nisi forte secundum sensum vel esti- 
mationem, ut Parmenides dicit; et illos etiam antiquos philosophos sccuti 
sunt quidam moderni, ut David de Dinando. Divisit enim res in partes tres, 
in corpore, animas, et substantias aternas separatas. Et primum indivisibile, . 
ex quo constituuntur corpora, dixit tA7, h. e. materiam, Primum autem in- 
divisibile, ex quo constituuntur anime, dixit vov¢ h.e. mentem. Primum 
autem indivisibile in substantiis eeternis dixit Deum: et hee tria esse 
unum et idem. Ex quo iterum consequitur, case omnia, per essentiam, 
vocem. | 

* (Comp. Miunscher, ed. by von Colln, ii. p. 42.] 

5 Master Eckart approached gross pantheism nearer than any other 
mystic. He said: “Gol is nothing, and God is something, That which is 
something is also nothing; what God is, he is altogether.” (Sermon on the 
Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, fol. 248, b. quoted by Schmidt in the 
Studien und Kritiken, 1839, part 3, p. 692.)—“ He (God) has the nature of 

_all creatures in him; he is an essence, that has all essences in him.”—* All 
that is in the Godhead is, is one, and we can not speak of it. It is God that 
acts, but not the Godhead ; it has not wherewith to work, in it then there is 
no work, There is the same difference between God aud the Godhead, as 
there is between working and not working.” (Sermon on the day of the 
execution of John the Baptist, fol. 302, a. quoted by Sch midr, |. c. 693.)—In 
Eckart’s opinion, God becomes God only through the work of creation, 
“Prior to the creation of the world God was not God, he was what he was ; 
nor was God in himself God, after creatures had been brought into existence, 
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“put he was only God in them.” (Second Sermon on All Saints’ Day, fol 
307, a. Schmidt, 1. c. p.694.)—“ Pantheism.is a great and noble phenomencn 
deceiving us by a peculiar charm, in the case of those who burn with love, and 
arc, asit were, intoxicated with a sense of God, and the contemplation of 
divine things. But where it is only the result of subtile conclusions and 
philosophical definitions, or the praud but confused dream of an indefinite 
religious feeling, it loses its grand relations, and its mysterious poetry ; and 
those faults which we once felt disposed to overlook, now become manifest, tou 
gether with all the contradictions in which they involve us.” Schmidt, |. c. 

* Suso showed in a highly characteristic way that a pantheistic disposition 
was nothing but a transitory excitement of feeling, which must first of all 
subside (in a quotation given by Diepenbrock, p. 189).—‘“ I call that state of 
our mind flourishing, in which the inner man is cleansed from sinful carnality, 
and delivered from remaining imperfections; in which he cheerfully rises 
above time and place, since he was formerly bound, and could not make free 
use of his natural nobility. When he then opens the eyes of his mind, when 
he tastes other and better pleasures which consist in the perception of the 
truth, in the enjoyment of divine happiness, in insight into the present now 
of eternity, and the like, and when ‘the created mind begins to comprehend 
a part of the eternal, uncreated mind both in itself and in all things, then he 
is wonderfully moved. Examining himselfand reflecting on what he once was, 
and what he now 2s, he recollects that he was a poor, ungodly, and wretched 
man, that he was blind, and lived far from God; but now dé seems to him 
that he ts full of God, that there is nothing which is not God ; further, that 
God and all things are one and the same. He then goes so hastily to work, 
that he becomes excited in his mind like wine in a state of fermentation, that 
has not as yet formed a sediment.” etc. “Such men are like bees which 
make honey: when they are full grown, and come for the first time out of 
their hives, they fly about in an irregular manner, not knowing whither ta 
go; some take the wrong direction and lose themselves, but others come back 
to the right place. Thus it is with the men before spoken of, when they see 
God as all in all, without their reason being regulated,” ete. Gerson acutely 
defended the distinction between God and the creature (however highly 
favored) in opposition to Ruysbroek and Eckart, though he was not always 
consistent with himself. Comp, Hundeshagen, p. 62, ss. Tauler maintained 
(Predigten, vol. i. p. 61), that “nothing so much prevented the soul from 
knowing God as time and space: time and space are in his opinion parts, 
but God is one; therefore if the soul will know God, it must know him 
beyond time and beyond space; for God is neither hts nor that, as those 
manifold things are, but he is one.” The assertion of Wessel that “God 
alone és, and that all other things are what they are, through him” (De Orat. 
iii, 12, p. 76), and some other of his declarations, might lead to the suppo- 
sition that he too was a pantheist; but compare, on the other hand, the ap- 
propriate observation of Ullmann, p, 230, note, 
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§ 166. 
THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 


a. The Relation of God to Time, Space, and Number. (The 
Omnipresence, Eternity, and Unity of God.) 


The writings of John Damascenus,' and his successors in the 
Greek church,’ contain less ample definitions and classifications of 
the attributes, than the works of the schoolmen, which are very 
copious on just this point. Though Axse/m and others insisted upon 
the importance of the proposition laid down by Augustine, that the 
attributes of God not only form one whole, but are also identical 
with the divine essence itself, and can not therefore be regarded as 
something foreign and manifold, which is merely attached to God,° 
yet the speculative and systematizing tendency of the scholastics 
frequently led them to lose sight of this simple truth. Concerning the 
omnipresence of God, some, e. g., Hugo and Richard of St. Victor, 
defended the substantial omnipresence among the metaphysical attri- 
butes of God; Anselm laid most stress upon the eternity and omni- 
presence ; the former showed that there could not be in God either an 
Aligando or an Alicubi in the proper sense of the terms,‘ in opposi- 
tion to the merely dynamic view, while others endeavored to unite the 
two.’ A difference was also made between the eternity of God, and a 
mere sempiternitas, the latter of which may be ascribed even to crea- 
tures (e. g., angels and the souls of men).’ And lastly, it was asserted 
that the unity of God, which many of the schoolmen numbered 
among his attributes, was not to be regarded as a mere mathematical 
quantity. The theologians of the Greek church signified this by ex- 
tending the idea of a numerical unity to that of a unity which is 
above all other things." 


1 John of Damascus De Fide Orth. i. 4: “Artetpov ovy 7d Ociov Kal dxatd- 
Annrov: kal ToUTO wdvoy adtod KatdAnTToy, | aTetpia Kal dxatadmpia 
boa d& Aéyouev int Ocod KatapaTiKds, od THY pio, dAAG Ta Tepl THY 
gua dndot. Kav ayaboy, kav dixatov, dv copov, nav 6 te dv dAdo eimyc, 
od gua Aéyete Oeod, dAAG Ta mept Thy ptotv. Elot dé kai tiva wapaperts 
KOC ears én Geow, ad UTEPOY LETC dropdoews éyovta: oiov, BROT OG 
apie él Ocod, ob oxdTO¢ voodpev, GAA’ bre odx Lote Pac, GAA’ onép 70 
pac Kal pac, Ste obx éoTt oKdToc. Comp. cap 9: TO Oeiov atAoby éore 
Kal GobvOerov TO O8 eK TOAADY Kal Jtaddpwr ovyKeipevoy, ovvOerov earev, 
Ei obv 70 dxtiotov Kat dvapxov kal dowpatov Kat d@dvatov Kai aldrior 
kal dyaor Kab Onpvoupyenov Kal T& TOLADTA oboudders dtagopac emote 
emt Oeod, &x TOTOUTWY ovyKEtpwevor, obx, atAovy Eotat, dAAG ovv0eT OW ao 
soydtn¢ doeBelac totiv. Xpi tuivuv Exaoroy Tay ént Ocod Aeyouévwr, ev 7 
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kar’ ovoiav éatt onuatverv olecOat, GAA’ i} ti obm gote dndviv, h oxéow 
Tia TpP6G TL THY avTLacTEAAQMEVWY, 7] TL THY TapEeTOLEvWY TY diaEL F 
évépyecav. Comp. cap. 19, and what was said § 164, note 1. 

* Comp. Ullmann, Nicolaus von Methone, ete, p. 69, ss, and § 164, 
note 1. 

® Monol. c. 14-28. Hasse, ii. 127, sq. God is not only just, but he is 
justice itself, etc., cap. 16: Quid ergo, si illa summa natura tot bona est, 
eritne composita tot pluribus bonis, an potius non sunt plura bona, sed unum 
bonum tam pluribus nominibus significatum?....Cum igitur illa natura 
nullo mcdo composita sit et tamen omni modo tot illa bona sit [sint], ne- 
cesse est, ut illa omnia non plura, sed unum sint. Idem igitur est quodlibet 
unum illorum quod omnia [sunt] sive simul, sive singula, ut cum dicitur vel 
justitia vel essentia, idem significet quod alia, vel omnia simul, vel singula. 
Cap. 18: Vita et sapientia et reliqua non sunt partes tui, sed omnia sunt 
unum, et unumquodque horum est totum quod es, et quod sunt reliqua omnia, 
Hugo of St. Victor adopted similar views, see Liebner, p. 371. Comp. also 
Alulard, Theolog. Christ, ili, p. 1264: Non itaque sapientia in Deo vel sub- 
stantialis ei forma vel accidentalis, imo sapientia ejus ipse Deus est. Idem 
de potentia ejus sentiendum est et de ceteris quae ex nominum aflinitate 
forme esse videntur in Deo quoque sicut in creaturis, ete. -Alanus also said, 
l. c. art. 20 (quoted by Pez, i. p. 484): Nomina enim ista: potentia potens, 
sapientia sapiens, neque formam, neque proprietatem, neque quicquid talium 
Deo attribuere possunt, cum simplicissimus Deus in sua natura nihil sit talium 
capax. Cum ergo ratiocinandi de Deo causa nomina nominibus copulamus, 
nihil quod non sit ejus essentia preedicamus, et si transsumtis nominibus de 
Deo quid credimus, improprie balbutimus. [Duns Scotus, Comm. in Sent. 1, 
Dist. 8, Qu. 4, maintains a real difference in the attributes: e. g., in applica- 
tion to the Trinity. Comp. Baur, ubi supra, 249.] 

* See Monolog. c. 18, sg. Hasse’s Anselm, ii. 134, sg —Of God we can 
say Est, and not, Fuit ov Hrit. Time and space are to him no bounds: 
comp. Proslog. c. 19. Hasse, ii, 282, sg. So, in respect to omniscience, 
God has not his knowledge from the things, but the things have their being 
from God. 

5 Hugo of St. Victor, De Sacram. Lib. i, P.ii.c. 17: Deus substantialiter 
sive essentialiter et proprie et vere est in omni creatura,sive natura sine sui 
definitione et in omni loco sine circumscriptione et omui tempori sine vicis- 
situdine vel mutatione. Est ergo, ubi est, totum, qui continet totum et 
penetrat totum; see Liebner, p. 372. From the proposition that God is 
potentialiter in all things, Richard of St. Victor drew the inference that he 
also exists essentialiter in them ; de Trin, ti, 24, see Hngelhardt, p.174. He 
is above all the heavens, and yet he is at the saine tine im them; he is in all 
that is corporeal and spiritual, in all that he has created, and governs accord- 
ing to his will—This notion of an essential presence of God was substan- 
tially the same as that of Peter Lombard, though he acknowledged that it 
was above human comprehension; Sent. i. Dist. 27, g. According to Alez- 
ander Hales, God is in all things, but he is not included in the same; he’ is 
without all things, but he is not excluded from them. God exists in things 
in a threefuld manner; essentialiter, presentialiter, potentialiter ; these three 
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modes, however, do not differ in themselves, but only in our idea of them. 
God does not exist in all things in the same manner, e. g., in those whose 
sins are pardoned, in the sacraments, ete. The question was also started: 
Can the indwelling grace of God be in the body of a man prior to its union 
with the soul? ete. see Cramer, vii. p. 295,7. The definitions of Thomas 
Aquinas are based on the system of Alexander; Summa i, Qu. 8, art. 1, 
(quoted by Minscher, ed. by von Célln, p. 49): Deus est in omnibus rebus, 
non quidem sicut pars essentize, vel sicut accidens, sed sicut agens adest ei in 
quod agit, Oportet enim omne agens conjungi ei, in quod immediate agit, et 
sua virtute tllud contingere........Art 2: Deus omnem locum replet, non 
sicut corpus......immo per hoc replet omnia loca, quod dat esse omnibus 
locatis, qu replent omnia loca. Art. 3: Substantia sua adest omnibus ut 
causa essendi, etc. Art. 4: Oportet in omuibus esse Deum, quia nihil potest 
esse msi per ipsum.—The dynamic (virtual) scheme of the Thomists was 
opposed by the ideal view of the Scutists. See Minszher, ed by von Colln, 
ii. p, 50,— Bonaventura, Comp. Theol. (Edit. Mogunt. 1609, p. 695,) said: 
Ubique Deus est, tamen nusquam est, quia nec abest ulli loco, nce ullo capitus 
loco (August.). Deus est in mundo non inclusus, extra mundum non ex- 
clusus, supra mundum non elatus, infra mundum non depressus. Ex his 
patet, quod Deus est intra omnia, et hoc quia omuia replet et ubique presens 
est. Ita extra omnia est, quia omnia continet, nec usquam valet coarctari. 
Sed nota, quod heec propositio, “ extra,” dicit ibi non aclualem presentiam ad 
locum, sed potentialem, que est Dei immensitas, que ivfinitos mundos potest 
replere, si essent. Idem ipse est supra omnia, quia omnibus prastat nee 
aliquid ei zequatur. Item infra omnia est, quia omuia sustinet et size ipso 
nihil subsisteret. Dicimus etiam, quod ubique est, non ut indigeat rebus, 
quod ex eis sit, sed potius res sui indigeant, ut per eum subsistant...... 
Sciendum est ergo, ut aliquid est in loco circumscriptive et diffinitive, ut 
corpus ; aliquid difinitive, non circumscriptive, ut angelus; aliquid nec sic, 
nec sic, ut Deus, et hoc ideo, quia non individuatur per materiam, ut corpus, 
neque per suppositum, ut Angelus, Aliquid est etiam in loco, parlim circum. 
scriptive, partim diffinitive, ut Corpus Christi in sacramento......Corpus 
autem Christi......in pluribus taien locis est......sed non ubique...... 
Nota, quod Deus est multipliciter in rebus, scilicit per naturam : et sic est ubique 
potentialiier, presentialiter, essentialiter. Item per gratiam ; sic est in bonis 
......Item per gloriam; sic est in rationali virtute anime, ut veritas, in con- 
eupiscibili, ut bonitas, in irascibili, ut potestas. Item per unionem; sic fuit in 
utero virginis unitus humane nature, et in sepulero unitus carni, et in inferno 
unitus animee Christi, etc.—They even went so far as to ask, whether and in 
what manner God was in the devil? and to reply in the afirmative, so far 
as the devil is composed of nature and spirit /—St, Bernard said in his 
Meditations (cap. i. quoted by Bonaventura, 1. c.): Deus in creaturis mira- 
bilis, in homiuibus amabilis, in angelis desirabilis, in se ipso incomprehensi- 
bilis, in reprobis intolerabilis, item in damnatis ut terror et horror.— Zauler 
also made a distinction between the presence of God in things, and that in 
men: Gol is_uo less present in ‘a piece of wood and stone, than in men, but 
the former are not conscious of it. If the piece of wood kuew God, and felt 
his nearness, even as the highest angels know him, the one would be quite 
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as happy as the other. Man is happier than a piece of wood, because he 
recognizes God, ete. (Predigten, vol. i. p. 58, 59.) [Comp. also Anselm, 
Monol. c. 22, Albertus Magnus, Summa, P. i. Qu. 70, Membr. 1.] 

° This was done, ¢.g., by Alexandar Hales, see Cramer, |. c. p. 209, 8% 
Comp. Bonaventura, Comp. i. 18. He defined seternitas (after the example 
of Boéthius) as interminabilis vite tota simul et perfecta possessio (inter 
minabilitas). 

7 John Damascenus, De Fide Orth. i.5. Nicolas of Methone, Refut. p. 
25 (quoted by Ullmann, |. c. p. 72), said: “ When we call the unity [God] 
beginning, we do not mean to draw a comparison between it and that which 
is posterior to the beginning; for the same reason we do not merely use the 
term ‘beginning, without further qualifying it, but we say over-commencing 
beginning; nor do we restrict ourselves to the term ‘ wnity’ as such, but wa 
call it the over-all-one ; and instead of the first, and first of all, we say the 
over-first, instead of the great or the greatest, we make use of the term 
over-great.” He called God the érepév and even used the expression trép- 
Geog povds kai tptid¢ (Refut. 26). Comp. Hugo of St. Victor, quoted by 
Liebner, p. 871; he understood by unity not the numerical unity, but alsc 
simplicity (vera unitas), and immutability (summa unitas). (Abelard, In- 
trod. in Theol. L. ui, 2: Nulla tanta fieri concordia, vel regi possunt, quanta 
illa que unus tantum vel condit, vel regit. Richard of St. Victor, de Trin, 
Lib. i. 14.] 


§ 167. 


b. The Relation of God to ila id and 
Omniscience. 


The application of the divine knowledge and power to things out 
of God easily gave rise to anthropomorphitic notions and absurd 
subtilities,’ which were best removed by regarding the attributes of 
omnipotence and omniscience not as separate attributes, but in their 
connection with the divine essence, Anselm’ and Abelard’ agreed 
in asserting that God can do everything which may be done without 
interfering with his infinite perfection ; Peter Lombard, Hugo of 
St. Victor, Ltichard of St. Victor, and others, adopted the same 
view." The knowledge of God was farther looked upon as imme- 
diate and omnipresent, and a distinction was made between that 
aspect of this knowledge which refers to things (as habitus), and 
that which has regard to himself (as actus).* Respecting the divine 
omnipotence some, e. g., Abelard, maintained that God could make 
nothing else and nothing better, than what he really makes ;* others, 
€ 9-5 Hugo of St. Victor, thought this assertion blasphemous, be- 
cause the infinite power of God is thus restricted within certain 
limits.’ 


re 


\ #. g4 whether God could make undone that which is done? whether he 
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could change a harlot into a pure virgin? and similar absurd questions; eee 
the passages quoted § 152, note 5, from the work of Erasmus. 

* Thus Anselm asserted, in reply to the question, whether God could lie, 
if he would? (Cur Deus Homo, i. 12): Non sequitur, si Deus vult mentiri, 
justum esse mentiri, sed potius Deum illum non esse. Nam nequaquam 
potest velle meutiri voluntas, nisi in qua corrupta est veritas, immo qu 
deserendo veritatem corrupta est. Cum ergo dicitur: Si Deus vuit men- 
tiri, non est aliud, quain: Si Deus talis est natura, quee velit mentiri, etc. 
Comp. ii, 5: Denique Deus nihil facit necessitate, quia nullo modo cogi- 
tur aut prohibetur aliquid facere. Et cum dicimus Deum aliquid facere, 
quasi necessitate vitandi inhonestalem, quam utique non timet, potius in- 
telligendum est, quia hoc facit necessitate servande honestatis, que scilicet 
necessitas non est aliud, quam immutabilitas honestatis ejus, quam a se ipso 
et non ab alio habet; et ¢dcirco improprie dicitur necessitas. Ibid. 18: Quo- 
ties namque dicitur Deus non posse, nulla negatur in eo potestas, sed insuper- 
abilis siguificatur potentia et fortitudo, Non enim aliud intelligitur, nisi quia 
nulla res potest efflicere, ut agat ille, quod negatur posse. Nam multum 
usitata est hujusmodi locutio, ut dicatur res aliqua posse, non quia in illa, sed 
quoniam in alia re est potestas ; et non posse, non quoniam in illa, sed quia 
in alia re est impotentia. Dicimus namque: Iste homo potest vinci, pro: 
Aliquis potest eum vincere, et: Ile non potest vinci, pro: Nullus eum vincere 
potest. Non enim potestas est, posse vinci, sed impotentia, nec vinci non 
posse impotentia est, sed potestas. Nec dicimus Deum necessitate facere 
aliquid, eo quod in illo sit ulla necessitas, sed quoniam est in alio sicut dixi 
de impotentia, quando dicitur non posse. Omnis quippe necessitas est aut 
coactio, aut prohibitio, quae duze necessitates convertuntur invicem contrarie, 
sicut necesse et impossibile. Quidquid namque cogitur esse, prohibetur non 
esse, et quod cogitur non esse, prohibetur esse ; quaemadmodum quod necesse 
est esse, impossibile est non esse, et-.quod necesse est non esse, impossibile est 
esse, et conversim. Cum autem dicimus aliquid necesse esse aut non esse in 
Deo, non intelligitur, quod sit in illo necessitas aut cogens, aut prohibens, 
sed significatur, quod in omnibus altis rebus est necessitas prohibens eas 
faccre, et cogens non facere; contra hoc, quod de Deo dicitur. Nam cum 
dicimus, quod necesse est Deum semper verum dicere, et necesse est eum 
nunquam mentiri, non dicitur aliud, nisi quia tanta est in illo constantia ser- 
vandi veritatem, ut necesse sit, nullum rem facere posse, ut verum non dicat, 
aut ut mentiatur—Comp. Proslog. 7:...... Inde verius es omnipotens, 
quia potes nihil per impotentiam et nihil potes contra te.--Comp. Hasse, 
ii, 274, sg. De Concord. Prase. et Pred. P. i. c. 2, ss. (where the question 
1s discussed, how far the term necessitas can be applied to God). Respecting 
the knowledge of God, Anselm (after the example of Augustine) endeavcred 
to prove that God does not know the things because they are, but that they 
are because he knows them, ibid. c. 7. . 

* However different the general theories of Abelard and Anselm, yet in 
this one poins they agreed. Abel. Theol. Christ. v. p. 1350 (edit. Marténe) : 
Queerendum itaque primo videtur, quomodo vere dicatur omuipotens, si non 
possit omnia efficere ; aut quomodo omnia possit, si quaedam nos possumns, 
qux ipse non possit, Possumus autem quiedain, ut ambulare, loqui, sentire, 
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que a natura divinitatis penitus aliena sunt, cum necessaria istorurn instru. 
menta nullatenus habere incorporea queat substantia. Quibus quidem ob 
jectis id prasdicendum arbitror, quod juxta ipsos quoque philosophos, et com- 
munis sermonis usum, numquam potentia cujusque rei accipitur, nisi in his, 
que ad commodum vel dignitatem ipsius rei pertinent. Nemo enim hoe 
potenti hominis deputat, quod ille superari facile potest, immo impotentiz 
et debilitati ejus quod minime suo resistere potest incommodo, et quicqnid ad 
vitium hominis vergit, magisque personam improbat quam commendat, im- 
potentiz potius quam potenti adscribendum est......Nemo itaque Deum 
impotentem in aliquo dicere preesumat, si non possit peccare sicut nos pos- 
sumus, quia nec in nobis ipsis hoc potentie tribuendum est, sed infirimitati. 
hag Rs DSb I Syec cen Sicut etiam quadam, que in aliis rebus potentie 
deputanda sunt, in aliis vero minime...... Inde potentem hominem compar- 
atione aliorum hominum diceremus, sed non ita leonem vel elephantem. 
Sic in homine, quoad ambulare valet, potentize est adscribendum, quoniam 
ejus necessitudini congruit, nec in aliquo cjus minuit dignitatem. In Deo 
vero, qui sola voluntate omnia complet, hoc omnino superflaum esset, quod 
in nobis necessarium est, atque ideo non potentia, sed vitio penitus tribuen- 
dum esset in eo, presertim cum hoc in multis excellentic ipsius derogarct, 
ut ambulare videlicet posset...... Non absurde tamen et de his omnibus, 
quz efficere possumus, Deum poteutum pradicabimus, et omnia que agimus, 
ejus potenti tribuemus, in quo vivimus, movemur et sumus. Et qui omnia 
operatur in omnibus (utitur enim nobis ad efficiendum que vult, quasi in- 
strumentis) et id quoque facere dicitur, que nos facere fucit, sicut dives aliquis 
turrem componere per opifices quos adhibet, et posse omnia efficere dicitur, 
qui sive per se sive per subjectam creaturam omnia, que vult et quomodo 
vult, operatur, et ut ita fiant, ipse etiam facit. Nam etsi non potest ambu- 
lare, cameu potest facere, ut ambuletur.......Posse itague Deus omnia di- 
cilur, non quod omnes suscipere possit actiones, sed quod in omnibus, que fier 
velit, nihil ejus voluntati resistere queat.* Comp. Baur, Trinitatsl. ii. 487, 
sq. [Comp. also Meander, Hist. Doginas, 501-6.] 

* Hugo of St. Victor, De Sacram, Lib. i. C. 22: Deus omnia potest, et 
tamen se ipsum destruere non potest. Hoc enim posse, posse non esset, sed 
non posse. Itaque omnia potest Deus, quae posse potentia est. Et ideo vere 
-omnipotens est, quia impotens esse non potest, Comp. Livbner, p. 367.— 
Peter Lombard, Sentent. 1, Dist. 42, E.: Deus omnino nihil potest pati, et 
omnia facere potest preter ea sola, quibus dignitas ejus laderetur ejusque 
exccllentia derogaretur. In quo tamen non est minus omnipotens: hoc enim 
posse non est posse, sed non posse. Comp. Miéinscher, ed. by von'Coiln, ii, 
p. 47, 48, where other passages are quoted from the writings of Richard of 
St. Victor, de Trin, L. Lc. 21; Alexander Hales, Summa, I. qu. 21, Membr. 
1, art. 2; Albertus Magnus, Summa, P. I. qu. 77, Membr. 1; and Thomas 
Aguinas, Summa, P. I. qu. 25, art. 3. 

* Hugo of St. Vicior (cap. 9, 14-18, quoted by Liebner, p. 363, 364), 
expressed himself as follows: “ All things which were created by God in 
time, existed uncreated in him from eternity, and were known to him for 


* Abelard, speaking of tho Trinity, ascribed omnipotence principally to the Father, with: 
out denying it, howt ver, of the Son or the Spirit. Comp. § 170. 
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this very reason, because they existed in him, and were known to him in the 
very manner in which they existed in him, God knew nothing out of him. 
self, because he comprehended all things in himself. They were not in him, 
because they should at some future period come into existence; the fact of 
their being designed to exist in time to come was not the cause of their ex- 
istence in God, nor were they created in time because they existed in God, 
as if the eternal could not have existed without the temporal. On the con- 
trary, the former would have existed without the latter: but it would not 
have stood in any relation to the latter, if this had not existed as something 
which was to be in future, There would always have been the knowledge 
of an existence, viz. of an existence in God, though not of a future exist- 
ence; but the knowledge of the creator would not therefore have been less 
comprehensive, because it could only be said that he had no foreknowledge 
of that which was not future.”—In the opinion of Alrzander Hales, God 
knows all things through himself and in himself; for if God knew them hy 
means of something else, then the ground of his knowledge would ba some 
perfection existing out of him, and he could not be the most perfect being 
if he owed anything to any other heing......God knows all things at once; 
for he sees all things in himself, and since he knows himself at once and 
completely, it is evident that he knows all things in himself at once and per- 
fectly. The things themselves may be multiplied or lessened, but not the 
knowledge of God: the latter is immutable; see Cramer, vil. p. 240.— 
Bonaventura, Comp. i. 29: Scit Deus omnia preesentialiter et simul, perfecte 
quoque et immutabiliter, Praesentialiter dico, hoc est, ita limpide ac si 
cuncta essent preesentialiter existentia, Simul etiam scit omnia, quia videndo 
se, qui sibi preesens est, omnia videt. Perfecte quoque, quia cognitio ejus 
nec potest augeri, nec minui, Scit et immutabiliter, quia noscit omnia per 
naturam sui intellectus, qui est immutabilis. Dicendum ergo, quod Deus 
cognoscit temporalia seternaliter, mutabilia immutabiliter, contingentia in- 
fallibiliter, creata increate, alia verc a se, in se et’ per se. Comp. Brev. i. 8. 
—Thomas Aquinas, Quest. xiv. Art. 4......In Deo intellectus et id, quod 
intelligitur,.et species intelligibilis et ipsum intelligere sunt omnino unum et 
idem. Unde patet per hoc, quod Deus dicitur intelligens, nulla multiplicitas 
ponitur in ejus substantia. Comp. art. 13: Deus autem cognoscit omnia 
contingentia, non solum prout sunt in suis cansis, sed etiam prout unum- 
quodque eorum est actu in se ipso. Et licet contingentia fiant in actu suc- 
cessive, non tamen Deus successive cognoscit contingentia, prout sunt in suo 
esse, sicut nos, sed simul: quia sua cognitio mensnratur eternitate, sicut 
etiam suum esse. -Adtervitate autem tota simul existens audit totum tempus 
......Unde omnia, que sunt in tempore, sunt Deo ab eterno presentia, non 
solum ea ratione, qua habet rationes rerum apud se presentes, ut quidam 
dicunt, sed quia ejus intuitus fertur ab eterno super omnia, prout in sua pree- 
sentialitate. Unde manifestum est, quod contingentia et infallibiliter a Deo 
cognoscuntur, in quantum subduntur divino conspectui secundum suam pre- 
sentialitatem, et tamen sunt futura contingentia suis cansis comparata...... 
Ea, que temporaliter in actam reducuntur, a nobis successive coguoscuntur 
in tempore, sed a Deo in eternitate, que est supra tempus... .Sicut ille, qui 
vadit per viam, non videt illos, qui post eum veniant, sed ille, qui ab aliqua 
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altitudine totam vitam intuetur, simul videt omnes transeuntes per viam. On 
the relation between knowledge and foreknowledge, see John of Salisbury, 
Policrat. ii. 21. (Bibl. Max. xxiii. p. 268.) An instance of subtile reasoning 
is given by Liebner, |. c. p. 365, note. 

* Abelard, Theol. Christ. v. p. 1854....... Facit itaque omnia quz potest 
Deus, et tantum bene quantum potest...... Necesse est, ut omnia que vult, 
ipse velit; sed nec inefficax ejus voluntas esse potest: necesse est ergo, ut 
queecunque vult ipse perficiat, cum eam videlicet sumamus voluntatem, qua 
ad ipsius pertinet ordinationem. Istis ergo rationibus astruendum videtur, 
quod plura Deus nullatenus facere possit quam faciat, aut melius facere, aut 
ab his cessare, sed omnia ita ut facit necessario facere. Sed rursus singulis 
istis difficillima occurrunt objectiones, ut utroque cornu graviter fidem nos- 
tram oppugnet complexio. Quis enim negare audeat, quod non possit Deus 
eum qui damnandus est salvare, aut meliorem illum qui salvandus est facere, 
quam ipse futurus sit collatione suorum donorum, aut omnino dismisisse, ne 
eum unquam crearet? Quippe si non potest Deus hune salvare, utique nec 
ipse salvari a Deo potest. Necessaria quippe est hac reciprocationis conse- 
cutio, quod si ipse salvatur a Deo, Deus hune salvat. Unde, si possibile est 
hune salvari a Deo, possibile est Deum hune salvare. Non enim possibile 
est antecedens, nisi possible sit et consequens: alioquin ex possibili impossi- 
bile sequeretur, quod omnino falsum est...... Comp. the subsequent part 
of the chapter. And so he comes to the following conclusion: Quicquid 
itaque facit (Deus), sicut necessario vult, ita et necessario facit. 

” On the opposition of Hugo of St. Victor to the optimism of Abelard 
(by which he was compelled to suppose a higher extent of the divine power 
than of the divine will), comp. Liebner, p. 367, 368. 


§ 168. 
ce. Moral Attributes. 


The so-called moral attributes of God, viz., his holiness, wisdom, 
justice, and benevolence, were treated in connection with other doc- 
trines, and sometimes in such a manner as to give the appearance 
of contradictions.’ As the knowledge of God is one with his being, 
so likewise is his will, whose final object can be only the absolutely 
good, that is God.’ The mystics loved to descend into the depth of 
divine Jove, and endeavored to explain this in their own way,’ while 
the scholastics proposed wondrous questions respecting even this 
attribute of God, which least of all admits: of being dialectically 
discussed.* 


* This was the case with the justice, omvipotence, and love of God in re 
ference to the theory of satisfaction. Comp. Anselm, Cur Deus homo 1. a 
6-12, and Proslog.c. 8: see the preceding §, note 1. Hasse. ii. 275, 8g 
[ Ritschl. in Jahr. f. deutsche Theol. 1860, pp. 584-595. ] 


\ 
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Thomas Aquinas, Summa P. I. Qu. 19, art. 18: Voluntas divina neces+ 
aariam habitudinem habet ad bonitatem suam, que est proprium ejus objectum, 
The question was raised, whether God has a liberum arbitrium, since 1m mim 
everything is necessary. Thomas decided that God is free respecting that 
which is not an essential determination of his nature, that is, respecting the 
accidental, finite. But respecting himself he is determined by his own ne- 
cessity, comp. art. 10, and Baur, Trinitatslehre, ii. p. 641.—Duns Scotus, on 
the contrary, asserted the absolute liberty of God; see Baur. 

* The language of the author of the Deutsche Theologie is worthy of 
notice (c. 50): “God does not love himself as such, but as the most perfect 
being. For if God knew anything better than God, he would love it, and 
not himself,” Egoism and selfhood, 2. ¢., self-love and self-will, are entirely 
foreign to God; only so much belongs to God as is necessary to con- 
stitute his personality, or the distinction between the different persons of the 
Trinity.” 

* Thus Alexander Hales asked (the passage is quoted by Cramer, vii. p. 
261), whether the love wherewith God loves his creatures is the same with 
that which he has towards himself, and which the divine persons have to. 
wards each other. He replies in the affirmative in reference to the principal 
idea (principale signatum), but in the negative respecting the secondary idea 
(connatum), 2. ¢. that love is the same on the part of him who loves, but 
not the same with regard to those who are loved. It is also on that account 
that God does not manifest the same degree of love towards all his creatures, 
but more of it towards the better portion of them, less towards the less good. 
He loves all creatures from eternity (in the idea), but he does not love them 
in reality, until they come into existence-—Another question was: Whom 
does God love most, the angels or men? The answer is: The former, inas- 
much as Christ did not belong to the number of the latter; but the love 
wherewith God loves Christ, and. consequently the human race in Christ, 
even surpasses the love which he has towards the angels.— We have h&e a 
profound Christian truth expressed in a scholastic form. 


§ 169. 
DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 


Procession of the Holy Spirit. 


Walch, J. G., Historia Controversiz, etc., Pfaf, Historia succincta (comp. § 94). Hasse, 
Anselm, ii, 322 [Aaknis, Gesch. d. Lehre vom heil. Geiste.] 


Before the doctrine of the Trinity could be more philosophically de- 
veloped and fully established, it was necessary to settle the contro- 
versy which had arisen between the Eastern and the Western church 
respecting the procession of the Holy Ghost from both the Father 
and the Son. After the view taken by the Greek church had becn 
reoxired in the East as the orthodox doctrine, through the influence 
of John Damascenus,' the Emperor Charlemagne summoned a synod 
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at Aix-la-Chapelle in the year 809, which, being influenced espe« 
cially by the Frank theologians, Alcucn and Theodulph of Orleans, 
confirmed the doctrine of the Western church, according to which 
the Holy Ghost proceeds not only from the Father, but also from 
the Son.? Pope Leo III. approved of the doctrine itself, but dis- 
approved of the uncritical introduction of the clause “ filioque” into 
the creed adopted by the council of Constantinople. He numbered 
the doctrine in question among mysteries difficult to be investigated, 
and which are of greater importance in a speculative point of view, 
than in the aspect of a living faith. But when in later times the 
controversy between Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, and 
Nicotas I. led to the disruption of the two churches, their difference 
on the said doctrine was again made the subject of discussion. 
Photius defended the doctrine of the procession of the Holy Ghost 
from the Father alone, and rejected the additional clause “ filioque,” 
which the theologians of the Western Church, such as Aneas, 
bishop of Paris, and Ratramn, a monk of Corvey, wished to retain.‘ 
Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, likewise defended the doctrine 
of the Latin church at the synod of Bari (in Apulia) in the year 
1098, and discussed it more fully in a separate treatise.» Anselm, 
bishop of Havelberg, defended it (1135-1145).° The attempt made 
at the synod of Lyons in the year 1274, to reconcile the two parties, 
did not lead to any satisfactory result. The controversy was resumed 
in the year 1277; but the formula proposed at the synod of Flor- 
ence (A. D. 1439) did not settle the point in question.’ Hence, from 
that time, the two churches have ever differed in this, that accord- 
ing to the Greek church the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father 
alone, but according to the Latin church, from both the Father and 
the Son. There were, however, some theologians in the latter who 
were satisfied with the view taken by the Greek divines.* 


* De Fide Orth, 1. c. 7. He called the Holy Ghost (in distinction from a 
mcre breath, or a mere divine power) divajuv oboiddy, adtiy Eavtic tv 
idtaSovoy brocrdoe Bewpovjévyy, Kai TOD TMaTpdo TpoEpYomeryy; 
but added: wal évy 7Q Adyw dvaravopernyv Kal adtodv ovaoay 
ExKPaVTLKHY, obTE YopLodijvat Tob Beod ev @ ear, Kad TOD Adyou, @ cup 
Tapopaprel, duvapévyy, ovTs Tps¢ TO aviTapKTOY dvayeoLérny, GAAG Kad’ 
Gpotdtnta Tob Adyov Kab’ Urd6oTAaOLY ovoar, CHoar, npoapEeTinny, avToKiyN- 
Tov, évepyov, TaévtoTe TO dyabby OéAovoar, Kal mpd¢ nadoav Tpd0EoLY aiv- 
Spoor Exovoay rH BovArjoe: Tiy divauy, ute doyiy &yovoay, pire Tédoc* 
ov yap Evéderpé Tore TH MaTpl Adyoc, obTE TH Adyw mvedpa, Baur, ii, p.177. 

* Alcuinus, de Processione Spir. 8. libellus. Opp. T. i. ed. Froben, p. 743. 
—In support of his views he appealed to Luke vi. 19 (Omnis turba qua- 
rebat eum tangere, quia virtus de illo exibat et sanabat omnes) ; to John 
xx. 21, 22; 1 John ili, 23, 24, and to the authority of the Fathers. Theo. 
aulphi de Spiritu 8. liber, in Theodulphi Opp, ed. Strmond. Par. 1646, & 
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and im Sirmondii Opp. T. ii. p 1695, ef. Libr. Carolin. Lib. iii. c. 3; Ex 
patre ct filio—omnis universaliter confitetur ecclesia enm procedere, Con- 
cerning the historical part, see (he works on ecclesiastical history. [@icseler, 
i. § 12, § 93, § 156.] 

* On the occasion of a controversy between the Greek and Latin monks 
at Jerusalem prior to the Synod of Aix-la-Chapelle, the Pope had given it 
as his opinion: Spiritum Sanctum a Patre et Filio equaliter procedentem.— 
Teespecting the relation in which he stood to the Synod itself, see Callatio cum 
Papa Rome a Legatis habita et Epist. Caroli Imperat. ad Leonem P. ILf. 
utraque a Sinaragdo Abb. edita, (in AfZunsi, T. xiv. p. 17, ss.)., 

* Sve Photii Epist. Encyclica issued a. p. 887 (given by Montacutius, Ep. 
2, p. 47); the tollowing, among other charges, is there brought forward 
against the Roman church: To tvedua Td dytov ove éx Tod waTpd¢ pévor, 
GAAd ye tx Tob viov eExnopedecOm Katvodoyjoavtec¢.—tThe writings of his 
opponents, Ratramn and -d'neas are no longer extant in a complete form, 
comp. @’Achery, Spicil. Ed. i. T. i. p. 63, ss. 26ssler, Bibliothek der Kir- 
chenvater, vol. x. p. 663, ss. [They rested their view upon Gal. iv. 6; Phil. 
i119; Acts ii, 83; xvi. 7; Jolin viii, 42; xx. 22.]—The Greeks considered 
the Father as the my) Oed7770¢, and said, that if the Spirit also proceeded 
from the Son, this would involve a moAvapyéa, which the Latins did not 
concede, since Father and Son are one. [On Photius, see Abbé Jager, His- 
toire de Photius (from original documents), 2d ed. Paris, 1853. J. Hergen- 
réther, Photii Coustantinopl. Liber de Spiriti Sanct. Mystagogia, Regeusb., 
1857: Comp. Hergenréther, Die theol. Polemik des Photius gegen dio 
Lateiner, in Theol. Quartalschrift, 1858, pp. 559-629. Hase, Glaubenszen- 
gnisse d. griechischen Kirche, Aubang zur 5, Aufl. der Dogmatik., Leipz. 
1860.] 

* Concerning the synod, sce Hadmer, Vita Ansclmi, p. 21, quoted by 
Walch, |.c.p. 61.—The work of Anselm is entitled: De Processione Spiritus 
S. contra Grecos, Opp. p. 49 (Edit. Lugd. p.115). In chapters 1-3 he 
shows in a clear and concise manner the points of agreement between tho 
two churches (in reference to the doctrine of the Trinity, and that of the 
Ifoly Spirit in its general aspects), as well as the points of difference, Te- 
specting the doctrine of the Western church itself, Anselm argued from the 
proposition: Deus est de Deo, as follows (c. 4): Cum est de Patre Spiritus 
S., non potest non esse de filio, si non est filius de Spiritu Sancto; nulla enim 
alia ratione potest negari Spiritus 8. esse de filio...... Quod autem filius non 
sit de Spir. S., palam est ex catholica fide; non enim est Deus de Deo, nisi 
aut nascendo ut filius, aut procedendo ut Spir.S, Filius autem non nascitur de 
Spiritu 8. Si enim nascitur de illo, est filius Spir. Sancti, ct Spiritus 8. pater 
ejus, sed alter alterius nee pater nec filius, Non ergo nascitcr de Spiritu 8. 
filius, nec minus apertum est, quia non procedit de illo, Esset enim Spir. 
ejusdem Spiritus Sancti, quod aperte negatur, cum Spiritus S, dicitur et cre- 
ditur Spiritus Filii, Non enim potest esse Spiritus sui Spiritus. Quare non 
procedit filius de Spir. Sancto. Nullo ergo modo est de Spir. Sancto filius. 
Sequitur itaque inexpugnabili ratione, Spir. Sanctum esse de filio, sicut est de 
patre.—C. 7: Nulla relatio est patris sine relatione filii, sicut nihil est filii 
relatio, sine patris relatione. Si ergo alia nihil est sine altera, non potest 
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aliquid de relatione patris esse sine relatione filii. Qnare sequitur, Spiritum 
S. esse de utraque, si est de una. Itaque si est de patre secundum relationem, 
erit-simul et de filio secundum eundem sensum...... Non autem magis est 
pater Deus quam filius, sed unus solus verus Deus, Pater et Filius, Qua- 
propter si Spiritus S. est de Patre, quia est de Deo qui pater est, negari 
nequit esse quoque de filio, cum sit de Deo, qui est filius—(C. 8-12, he 
gives the scriptural argument.) In the thirteenth chapter he meets the 
objection, that the doctrine in question would lower the dignity of the 
Spirit.....- Qui dicimus Spiritum S. de filio esse sive procedere, nee minorem, 
nec posteriorem eum filio fatemur, namque. quamvis splendor et calor de sole 
procedant, nec possint esse nisi sit ille, de quo sunt, nihil tamen prius aut 
posterius in tribus, in sole et splendore et calore, inte: ‘Higimus: : multo itaque 
ininus, cum hee in rebus temporalibus ita sint, in eternitate, qua tempore j 
non clauditur, pradicte tres person in existendo susceptibiles intervalli pos- 

sunt intelligii—The concession made by the Greek theologians, viz., Spiritum 

Sanct. de patre esse per filium, did not appear satisfactory to Anselm. As a 

lake is formed not only by the spring, but also by the river which flows 

trom the spring, so the Svirit proceeds from both the Father and the Son.* 

(C. 15 and’ 16.) We must not, however, assume the existence of two prin- 

ciples from which the Spirit proceeds, but only one divine principle, common 

to the Father and the Son (c. 17). In chapters 18-20, he considers those 

scriptures which apparently teach the procession of the Spirit from the 

Father alone; c. 21, he defends she introduction of the clause “ filioque” as 

a necessary means of preventing any misunderstanding. In chapters 22-27, 

he repeats and confirms all he has said before. As Anselm commenced his 

treatise by invoking the aid of the Holy Spirit himself, so he concluded it 

by saying : Si autein aliquid protuli quod aliquatenus corrigendum sit, mihi 

imputetur, non sensui Latinitatis. Comp. Hasse, ubi supra—Concerning the 

progress of the controversy, comp. Afiinscher, ed. by von Célln, ii. p. 112, 

118. On the later detinitions of the scholastics, see Baur, Trinitiitslehre, ii. 

705, sg.; especially on Aquinas and Duns Scotus. [Aquinas argues: The 

Son is from the Father, as the word from the mind, the Holy Spirit 

proceeds as love, from the will; but love must also proceed from the word, 

because we can not love what we do not conceive; hence the Spirit pro- 

ceeds from the Son....Comp. also Z'westen on Trinity, transl. in Bibliotheca ‘ 
Sacra, iv. p. 25, sq.] 

* He was in 1135 the ambassador of Lothair IL, in Constantinople, where 
the controversy was in progress. Pope Eugene IIL in 1145 bade him put 
his views in writing. See Spieker, in Illgen’s Zeifschrift f{ hist. Theol. 
1840. 

” At the Synod of Lyons the Greeks agreed with the council in adopting 
as Can. I.: Quod Spir. 8. zternabiliter ex Patre et Filio, non tanquam ex 
duobus principiis, sed tanquam ex uno principio, non duabas spirationibus, 
sed unica spiritione procedit.—But new differences arose, respecting which 


* A similar illustration is adduced by Abelard, Theol. Chr. iv. p. 1335: Spir. Sanct. ex 
Patre proprie proced:re dicitur, quasi a summa origine, que scilicet aliunde non sit, et ak 
ipso in Filium quasi in rivum......ct per Filium ad nos tandem quasi in stagnum hujus 
eeculi, ; 
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sec the works on ecclesiastical history and compare Munscher, ed. by von 
Célln, 1. sp. 114.—In the formula of union framed by the synod of Flor 
ence, A. D. 1439, July 6th (given by Afansi, T. xxi. p. 1027, ss. and Gieseler, 
ii, § 156, Miunscher, von Célln, p. 115) use was made of the expression, 
quod Spirit. 8. ex Patre et Filio xternaliter est; the phrase: procedere ex 
Patre per filium, was interpreted in accordance “with the views of the Latin 
church, and the clause filiogue was retained. But the peace thus established 
did not last long, and the patriarchs of Alexandria, Autioch, and Jerusalem 
issued (A. D. 1443) a letter against the union. Comp. Leo Allatius, De Ec- 
clesi occidentalis et orientalis perpetua Consensione, p. 939, ss. For the 
other works see Miimscher, ed. by von Célln, and Gieseler, 1. ¢. 

* Thus John Wessel, comp. Ullmann, die Reformatoren, etc., i. p. 388, 
894, 


§ 170. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 


C. Schwartz, De Sancta Trinitate quid senserint Doctores ecclesiastici prima Scholastics 
Theologize Periodo, Hal., 1842. [Comp. the works referred to in § 87. Meander, Hist. 
Dogmas. 497, sq., 562, sq.] 


The doctrine of the Trinity, developed in the preceding period, 
and, to a certain extent, summed up by John Damascenus,’ chal- 
lenged the speculative tendencies and ingenuity of the scholastics, as 
well as the imagination of the mystics, to fathom the unsearchable 
depth of that mystery. But all dialectic attempts were accompa- 
nied by the old danger of falling into heretical errors either in the 
one or the other direction. This was especially the case with the 
first bold and youthful attempts of Western speculation. John 
Scotus EHrigena declared that the terms Father and Son are mere 
names, to which there is no corresponding objective distinction of 
essence in the Godhead, which strongly savours of pantheism.? The 
nominalism of Roscelinus exposed him to the charge of tritheism,* 
while that of Abelard exposed him to the accusation of Sabellian- 
ism.‘ The distinction which Gilbert of Poitiers drew between the 
quo est and the quod est gave to his doctrine the semblance of tetra- 
theism. Anselm,’ and Peter Lombard,’ adopted in the main the 
views held by Augustine ; the terminology, however, used by the 
latter gave rise to misunderstandings. The treatment of the sub- 
ject by the scholastics of the second period was more strictly sys- 
tematic and speculative.’ But this very tendency, which more and 
more lost sight of the practical aspect of the doctrine, led to those 
subtile distinctions and absurd questions, which have for a long time 
seriously injured the reputation of scholasticism, but which were. 
in fact, the excesses of an otherwise powerful tendency.” Among 
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the Grecks, Nicctas Choniates contented himself with representing 
the mystery in question in figurative language," while Nicolas of 
ethone manifested a stronger leaning to the dialectic tendency 
of the Western theologians.” The mystics followed for the most 
part Dionysius the Areopagite, and wrestled with language in 
the endeavor either to represent the incomprehensible in itself,” or 
to bring it more within the reach of the understanding (in doing 
which they did not always avoid the appearance of pantheism),°— 
The disciples of the school of St. Victor, held, as it were, the me- 
dium between sterile dialectics and fantastic mysticism. Savon- 
arola,* and Wessel," instead of indulging in philosophical reasonings, 
based upon the nature of God, returned to natural and human 
analogies fitted to men’s religious needs, and which might serve 
to illustrate the mystery, but were not meant to explain it. 


* John Damascenus brings forward nothing new. Te repeats the earher 
propositions, making use of the traditional terms, vot¢ and Adycs, and the 
comparison with the human word and spirit, in the sense of former theolo- 
gians. God can not be dAoyoc, but the Logos must have a rvedtua. He 
lays great stress upon the unity én the Trinity, so that the Son and the 
Spirit, though persons, have yet their unity in the Father; what they are, 
they are through him. He has therefore been charged with a wavering be- 
tween Unitarianism and Tritheism, and, at any rate, the dialectic contra- 
dictions, f.om which the logic of the oid church could not free itself, is 
strikingly manifest in his statements. Comp. Baur, Trinititslehre, ii. p. 176, 
ss. Aeier, p. 199, ss. 

* De Div. Nat. i.18: Num quid veris ratiocinationibus obsistit, si dicamus, 
Patrem et Filium ipsius habitudinis, que dicitur ad aliquid, nomina esse et 
pius quam habitudinis? Non enim credendum est, eandem esse habitudinem 
in excellentissimis divine: essentiz substantiis, et in his, qua post eam ab ca 
condita sunt. Quemadmodum superat omnem essentiain, sapientiam, virlu- 
tem, ita etiam habitudinem omnino ineffabiliter supergreditur. According 
to i. 14, Scotus (appealing to earlier theologians and Inquisitores veritatis) 
calls the Father the essentia, the Son the saprentia, and the Spirit the vita 
Dei, On the question respecting the relation between the four categories 
of nature, creans etc. (see § 165), and the three persons of the Trinity, 
comp. Baur, Trinitatlehre, ii. p. 275, ss. Meier, p. 280, ss, Ritter, vii. 
250. [ Christlich in his recent work on John Scotus Erigena, 1860, gives a 
full exposition of his views on the Trinity, pp. 178-187. Thus in De Div. 
Nat. ii. 29, he teaches, that there are three causes in one cause, and one in 
three, as there is one God existing “in tribus substantiis per se subsistenti« 
bus.” On the procession of the Holy Spirit, he agreed more nearly with 
the Greek than with the Latin church; for he says, if the Spirit proceeds 
from the Father and the Son, he proceeds from two causes ; and, “ ex duabus 
causis unam causam confluere, rationi non facile occurrit” But his whele 
doctrine of the Trinity is modified by his fundamental partkeistic view, tl ai 
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there are nv distinctions in God; God is not essentially either a unity o* 
trinity, but more than both; comp. Christlier, p. 184.] 

* In accordance with his nominalistie notions Zoscclinus regarded the 
appellation God, which is common to the three persons, as a mere name, 
i. ¢, as the abstract idea of a genus, under which the Mather, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are comprehended (as three individuals, as it were). This was at 
least the meaning which his opponents attached to his language: see Ep. 
Joannis Monachi ad Anselmum (given by Baduze, Miscell. L. iv. p. 478): 
Hane de tribus Deitatis personis quastionem Roscelinus movet: Si tres per- 
sone sunt una tantum res, et non sunt tres res per se, sicut tres angeli aut 
tres anime, ita tamen ut voluntate et potentia omnino sint idem: ergo Pater 
et Spir. S. cum filio incarnatus est.—This opinion was condemned by the 
synod of Soissons (4. p. 1093), and combated by Anselm in his treatise: De 
Fide Trinitatis et de Incarnatione Verbi contra Blasphemias RucelinimBut 
Anselm doubted the accuracy of the statements made by his opponents, c. 
3: Sed forsitan ipse non dicit: “sicut sunt tres anime aut tres angeli;” he 
thought it more probable that Roscelinus had expressed himself in general 
terms; Tres personas esse tres, sine additamento alicujus similitudinis, and 
that the above illustration was added by his opponents. Neveriheless ho 
was also disposed to attach credit to the statements of his opponents? comp, 
c.2* Comp. Baur, Trinititslehre, ii. p. 400, ss. Afeier, 243. Hasse, ii. 
287, sq. 

* Concerning the history of Abelard’s condemnation at the synod of Sois- 
sons (Concilium Sucssionerise, a. D. 1121), and at Sens, 1140, comp. the 
works on ecclesiastical history, and Neander, der heilige Bernhard, p. 121, ss. 
His views are principally contained in his Introductio ad Theologiam, and in 
his Theologia Christiana. He proceeds from the alsolute perfection of God. 
If God is absolutely perfect, he must also be absolutely powerful, wise, and 
good. Power, wisdom, and love, are therefore, in his opinion, the three per- 
sons of the Trinity, and the difference is merely nominal, Theol. Christiana 
I, 1, p. 1156, ss. : Summi boni perfectionem, quod Deus est, ipsa Dei sapientia 
incarnata Christus Dominus describendo tribus nominibus diligenter dis- 
tinxit, cum unicam et singularum individuam penitus ac simplicem substan- 
tiam divinam, Patrem et Filium et Spirit. S. tribus de causis appellavit: 
Patrem quidem secundum illam unicam majestatis suze potentiam, quee 
est omnipotentia, quia scilicet efficere potest, quidquid vult, cum nihil ei 
resistere queat; Filium autem ecandem Divinam substantiam dixit secun- 
dum propriz sapientiz discretionem, qua videlicet cuncta dijudicare ac 
discernere potest, et nibil cam latere possit, quo decipiatur; Spiritum 8S, 
etiam vocavit ipsam, secundum illam benignitatis sue gratiam, qua omuia, 
quee sumina condidit sapientia, summa ordinat bonitate et ad optimum que- 
que finem accommodat, malo quoque bene semper utens et mirabiliter quan- 


* Ata later period Jerome of Prague was charged with tetratheism, and even with nore 
chan that. He is said to have taught: In Deo sive in divina essentia non solum est 
Trinitas personarum, sed etiam quaternitas rerum et quinternitas, etc. Ist res in divinis 
sunt sic distinctee, quod una non est alia, et tamen quelibet earum esi Deus. Istarum 
rerum una est. aliis perfectior. See Hermann von der Hardt, Acta et Decrota, T. iv. p. viii, 


ag. p. 645. 
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tumlibet derverse facta optime disponens, quasi qui utraque manu pro dextra 
utatur et nesciat nisidextram...... Tale est ergo tres personas, hoc est Patrem 
et Filium et Spirit. S. in divinitate confiteri, ac si commemoraremus divinam 
potentiam generantem, divinam sapientiam genitam, divinam benignitatem 
procedentem. Ut his videlicet tribus commemoratis summi boni perfectio 
predicetur, cum videlicet ipse Deus et summe potens, ¢. ¢, omnipotens, e¢ 
summe sapiens et summe benignus ostenditur. Comp. Introd. ad Theol. I, 
10, p. 991, and the other passages quoted by Minscher, ed. by von Colln, p. 
53, 54.—The relation in which the Father stands to the Son and Spirit, 
Abelard compares to that in which matter stands to form (materia et mate- 
riatum). As a wax figure is composed of wax, but, being a distinctly shaped 
figure, differs from the unshapen mass, so the Son, as materia materiata, 
differs from the Father. The latter, however, remains the materia ipsa, nor 
can it be said with the same propriety, that the wax owes its origin to the 
figure, as it can be said that the figure owes its origin to the wax. He also 
compares the Trinity to a brass seal, and draws a distinction between the 
substance of which the seal (as) is composed, the figure carved in the brass 
(sigillabile), and the seal itself (sigillans), inasmuch as it shows what is in the 
act of sealing —The comparison which Abelard drew (Introd. ii. 12) between 
the three persons of the Trinity, and the three persons in grammar (prima 
qux loquitur, secunda ad quam loquitur, tertia de qua loquuntur) was par- 
ticularly offensive, and might easily be represented as countenancing Trithe- 
ism. See Baur, ii, 503. “Miter, 251. 

° The heterodox opinions of Gilbert were also connected with the contro- 
versy between Nominalism and Realism; he started from Realism, but at 
last arrived at the same results to which Roscelinus had been led by Nomi- 
nalism. According to the statements made by him in Paris 1147, and in 
Rheims 1148, in the presence of Engenius III., he asserted: divinam essentiam 
non esse Deum, The former is the form by which God is God, but it is not 
God himself, as humanity is the form of man, but not man himself, The 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit are one; but not in reference to the quod 
est, but only in reference to the quo est, i.e. (the substantial form). We can 
therefore say: Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are one; but not: God is 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Gilbert considered the error of Sabellius to 
have consisted in this, that he confounded the quo est with the quod est. 
He himself was charged with separating the persons in the manner of Arius. 
There was indeed the semblance of tritheism in his proposition: that that 
which makes the three persons to be three, are tria singularia quedam, tres 
res numerabiles. The distinction which he drew between the quod est, the 
divine essence as such, and the three persons, brought upon him the further 
charge of believing in a quaternitas.—Gilbert was not formally condemned, 
but Eugenius ILI. declared, that in theology, God and the Godhead could not 
be separated from one another. Comp. especially Gaufrcdi, Abbatis Clarie- 
vallensis, Epistola ad Albinum Card. et Episc. Albanens. (Mansi, T. xxi. p- 
728, ss.), and his Libellus contra Capitula Gilberti Pictav. Episcop. in 
Mabillon’s edition of Bernhard’s works, T. II. p. 1336, ss. Baur, ii, 509. 
Meier, 264, sq. 

* In Anselm, as in Augustine, the Son is the intelligence of God, ard the 
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Spirit is the love of God; Monol. c. 27, s. C. 30, he says of the Son (the 
Word) : Si mens humana neal ejus aut sui habere memoriam aut intelli 
gentiam posset, nequaquam se ab irrationabilibus creaturis, ct illam ab omni 
creatura, secum sola tacite disputando, sicut nunc mens mea facit, discerneret. 
Ergo summus ille spiritus, sicut est zteruus, ita eterne sui memor est, et in- 
telligit se ad similitudinem mentis rationalis: immo non ad ullius similitudi- 
nem, sed ille principaliter, et mens rationalis ad ejus similitudinem. At si 
aterne se intelligit, eterne se dicit. Si seterne se dicit, eterne est verbum 
ejus apud ipsum. * Sive igitur ille cogitetur nulla alia existente essentia, sive 
aliis existentibus, necesse est, verbum illius costernum illi esse cum ipso 
-++..-C, 86: Sacut igitur ille creator est rerum et principium, sic et ver- 
bum ejus; nec tamen sunt duo, sed unus creator et unum principium...... 
C.37: Quamvis enim necessitas cogat, ut sint duo: nullo tamen modo 
exprimi potest, quid duo sint......C. 38: Etenim proprium unius est, esse 
ex altcro; et proprium est alterius, altcrum esse ex illo. C. 39:......Tlius 
est verissimuin proprium esse parentem, istius vero veracissimam esse prolem. 
C. 42:......Sicut sunt (pater et filius) oppositi relationibus, ut alter numquam 
suscipiat proprium alterius: sicat sunt concordes natura, ut alter emper 
veneat essentiam alterius. C.43:......Est autem perfecte summa essentia 
pater et perfecte suinma essentia filius: pariter ergo perfectus pater per se est, 
et pariter perfectus filius per sc est, sicut uterque sapit per se. Non enim 
idcirco minus perfecta est essentia vel sapientia filius, yuia 2st 2ssentia nata 
de patris essentia, et sapientia de sapientia: sed sunc minus perfecta essen- 
tia vel sapientia esset, si non esset per sc, aut non saperet per se. Nequa- 
quam enim repugnat, ut filius per se subsistat, ct de patre habeat esse.— 
Nevertheless he speaks of a priority of the Father, c. 44: Valde tamen 
magis congruit filium dici essentiam patris, quam patrem essentiam filii; 
quoniam namque pater a nullo habct essentiam nisi a se ipso, non satis apte 
dicitur habere essentiam alicujus nisi suam: quia vere filius essentiam suam 
habet a patre, ct eandem habet pater, aptissime dici potest, habere essentiam 
patris.—C. 45: Veritas quoque patris aptissime dici potest filius, non solum 
eo sensu, quia est eadem filii veritas, que est et patris, sicut jam perspectum 
est, sed etiam hoc sensu, ut in eo intelligatur non imperfecta quedam imitatio, 
sed integra veritas paterne substantia, quia non est aliud, quam quod est 
pater. At si ipsa substantia patris est intelligentia et scientia et sapientia et 
veritas, consequenter colligitur: quia, sicut filius est intelligentia et scientia et 
sapientia et veritas paterne substantiz, ita est intelligentia intelligentia, 
scientia scientie, sapientia sapienti et veritas veritatis......C. 47: Est 
igitur filius memoria patris et memoria memorix, ?. ¢., memoria memor patris, 
qui est memoria, sicut est sapientia patris et sapientia sapientia, 7. ¢, sa- 
pientia sapiens patrem sapicntiam, et filus quidem memoria nata de memoria, 
sicut sapientia vata de sapientia, pater vero de nullo nata memoria vel sa- 
pientia—Concerning the Spirté he expresses himself as follows. C. 48° 
Palam certe est rationem habenti, eum idcirco sui memorem esse aut se 
intelligere, quia se amat, sed ideo se amare, quia sui meminit et se intelligit : 
nee eum se posse amare, si sui non sit memor ant se non intelligit. Nulla 
enim res amatur sine ejus memoria et intelligentia, et multa tenentur nemo. 
ria et intelliguntur, qua non amantur, Patet igitur amorem summi spiritns 
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ex eo procedere, quia sui memor est et se intelligit. Quodsi in memoris 
gummi spiritus intclligitur pater, in intelligentia fitius, manifestum est : quia 
a patre pariter et a filio summi spiritus amor procedit. C.49: Sed si se 
amat summus spiritus, procul dubio se amat pater, amat se filius, et alter 
alterum : quia singulus pater summus est spiritus, et singulus filias sunmus 
spiritus, et ambo simul unus spiritus. Et quia uterque pariter sui et alterius 
meminit, et se et alterum intelligit, et quoniam omnino id ipsum est quod 
amat vel amatur in patre et quod in filio, necesse est, ut pari amore uterque 
diligat se et alterum.—C. 55. Respecting the relation in which the three per- 
sons stand to each other, he says: Patrem itaque rilus facit sive creat aut 
gignit, filium vero pater solus gignit, sed non facit; pater autem pariter et 
filius non faciunt neque gignunt, sed quodammods, si sic dici potest, spirant 
suum amorem: quamvis enim non nostro more spiret summa incommutabilis 
essentia, tamen ipsum amorem a se ineffabiliter procedentem, non discedendo 
ab illa, sed existendo ex illa, forsitan non alio modo videtur posse dici aptius 
ex se emittere quam spiraudo, C, 57: Jucundum est intueri in patre et 
filio et utriusque spiritu, quomodo sint in se invicem tanta aqualitate, ut 
nullus alium excedat......Totam quippe suam memoriam suimmus intel- 
ligit spiritus* ct amat, ct totius intelligentiz meminit et totam amat, et totius 
amoris meminit et totum intelligit. Intelligitur autem in memoria pater, in 
jntelligentia filius, in amore utriusque spiritus. Tanta igitur pater et filius et 
utriusque spiritus aqualitate sese complectuntur et sunt in se invicem, ut 
eorum nullus alium excedere, aut sine eo esse probetur...... C. 60:2... Est 
enim unusquisque non minus in aliis quam in se ipso...... (It should be 
observed that Anselm admitted that this relation can neither be compre- 
hended, nor expressed in suitable words, c. 62.) Comp. Baur, ii. 880, sq 
Meier, 238, sq. Hasse, ii. 127, 146, 181, 287, 222, sq. 

” Sentent., Lib. i. Dist. 5 tgnosed by Minscher, ed. by von Célln, ii. p. 
56, 57), and Dist. 25. K: Alius est in persona vel personaliter pater, 7. ¢., 
proprictate sua pater alius est quam filius, et filius proprietate sua alius quam 
pater, Paternali enim proprietate distinguitur hypostasis patris ab hypostasi 
filli, et hypostasis filit filali proprietate disceruitur a patre, et Spir. S. ab 
utroque processibili proprictate distinguitur. Comp. Baur, Trinitatslehire, 
ii. p. 550. Merer, 268, sg. Joachim, abbot of Flore, opposed Peter Lom- 
bard, and charged lim with having taught: Patrem et Filium et Spiritum 
Sanct. quandam summam esse rem, que neque sit generans, neque genita, 
neque procedeus. But Peter Lombard bad only urged the importance of 
the distinction often neglected between God (as such) and God the Father 
(as one of the persons of the Trinity), and had therefore asserted: Non est 
dicendum, quod divina essentia genuit filium, quia cum filius sit divina es- 
sentia, jam esset filius res, a qua generaretur, et ita eadem res se ipsam gen- 
erarct......quod omnino esse non potest. Sed pater solus genuit filium, et 
a patre ee filio procedit Spiritus S. But he thus exposed himself to the 
appearance of holding to a quarternity. (On the doctrine of Joachim him. 
self, see note 18), 


* The word spiritus is also used through the whole treatise in reference to God iz 
general. 
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” Alexander Hales, Summa, P. i. Q. 42, Membr. 2 (quoted by Miinscher, 
ed. by von Clln, p. 55, Cramer, vol. vil. p. 809, ss.): Zhomas Aquinas, P. i. 
Qu. 27-43, On the latter and Duns Scotus, see Bawr, ii. 685, sq. Meier, 
274.—We meet with a purely speculative apprehension of the Trinity in the 
work of Alanus at Insulis, i, art. 25 (Pez, i. p. 484); he regarded the Father 
as matter, the Son as form, and the Holy Spirit as the union of both. On 
Alexander Hales see Cramer, 1.c. The generation of the Son is explained 
by Alexander from the diffusive nature of God; at the same time a distinc- 
tion is made between material generation (from the substance of the Father), 
original generation (as a human son is begotten by his father), and ordinal 
generation (as the morning gives rise to noon) ; but none of these can be 
applied to the divine being. It is only in so far admissible to speak of the 
Son being begotten Gen the substance of the Father, as such language is 
not meant to imply anything material, but only intended to teach, that the 
essence of the Son is not distinct from that of the Father, 

* Questions such as the following were started: Was it necessary that God 
should beget? or might he have possessed the power, but not the will to beget ? 
why are there just three persons in the Trinity ? why not more or less? how 
does it happen that the name of the Father is put first, and the names of 
the Son and Spirit follow, though all three are equal? is it allowed to invert 
the order, and why not? etc. Anselm (Monol. c. 40), inquired into the 
reason for calling God Father, in reference to the act of generation, and not 
mother. He also demonstrated very seriously, that the Son was the fittest 
of the three persons of the Trinity to become man (Cur Deus homo ii. 9: 
Si queelibet alia persona incarnetur, erunt duo filii in Trinitate, filius scilicet 
Dei, qui et ante incarnationem filius est, et ille qui per incarnationem filius 
erit virginis: et erit in personis, qua semper equales esse debent, inaqualitas 
secundum dignitatem nativitatum......Item, si Pater fuerit incarnatus, erunt 
duo nepotes in Trinitate, quia Pater erit nepos parentum virginis per homi- 
nem assuuntum, et Verbum,.cum nibil habeat de homine, nepos tamen erit 
virginis, quia filii ejus erit filius, quee omnia inconvenicntia sunt, nec in incars 
natione Verbi contingunt, Est et aliud, cur magis conveniat incarnari filio, 
-quam aliis personis, quia convenientius sonat filium supplicare Patri, quam 
aliam personam alii.* Item, homo, pro quo erat oraturus, et diabolus, quem 
erat expugnaturus, ambo falsam similitudinem Dei per propriam voluntatem 
presumserant. Unde quasi specialius adversus personam Filii peccaverunt, 
qui vera Patris similitudo creditur, ete. (Comp. below, § 179.) 

© One of the illustrations of Wicetas is, e. g., taken from a balance (The- 
saur. c. 30). The Son represents the central point of union between the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, and preserves the most perfect equilibrium be- 
tween the two; but the whole denotes the perfect equilibrium between 
honor, power, and essence, the internal divine equality and harmony, inas- 
much as no person elevates himself above the other. The double-winged 
Seraphim also are in his view a figure of the Trinity. But while in the 
formner cass the Son is made the centra!-point of union, in the latter the body 

7 

* Why convenientius, excepting that in the background the Father always has the 

priority ? 
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of the seraphim represents the Father, and the wings denote the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, Comp. Ullmann, |. c. p. 41, 42. 

1 « Many of the earlier theologians asserted the incomprehensibility of 
God, and at the same time propounded the most profound mysteries of the 
doctrine of the Trinity with a degree of assurance which would. allow of no 
doubt ; and Nicolas shows the same inconsistency. In the same sentence 
he represented the nature of God as beyond knowledge and expression, beyond 
the apprehension and investigation even of the highest order of spirits, and 
gave the most precise and apodictical definitions concerning the relation de- 
tween the divine essence and the divine persons” (e. g. Refut. p. 23, 24); 
Ulimann, p. 78. Nicolas removed the apparent contradiction of a Trinity 
in unity by avoiding all analogies with created objects. He would not have 
the terms unity and trinity understood in the sense in which they are used by 
mathemati¢ians, viz., as numeric determinations. But in his opinion the unity 
of God is only a unity of essence, and the trinity a trinity of persons. He 
thought that there was nothing contradictory in the union of such a unity 
with such a trinity; sce Ullmann, p.79, 80. (He also appealed to Gregory 
of Nazianzum, Orat. xxix. 2: Movac dm’ dpyfi¢ el¢ dvdda kuvnOeioa, péxpt 
tpiddo¢ torn.) “We adore,” said Nicolas (Refut. p. 67), “as the creative 
principle of all existence, that God who is one as respects his essential nature, 
but consists of three persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
With regard to these three, we praise the Father as that which causes (we 
aittov), but as to the Son and the Holy Spirit, we confess that they pro- 
ceeded from the Father as that which is caused (w¢ airiatd); not created 
or brought forth in the common sense of the word, but in a supernatural, 
superessential manner. Being of the same essence, they are united with the 
Father (the one by generation, the other by procession), and with each other, 
without being confounded; they are distinct without separation.” Regard- 
ing the term aizzov, he would have it understood that it does not denote a 
creative or formative, but a Aypostatic causality, which might be called yev- 
untidy (i. e, generating) in relation to the Son, and mpoaxtixdv elrovy 
mpoBanriKdy (t. e. the source of procession) in reference to the Spirit. 
Thus he also said (p. 45: 6 matip Ev mveipa mpoBdAAg; see Ullmann, 
lc. p. 82). 

" Tauler (Predigten, ii. p. 172) said: “Concerning this most excellent 
and holy triunity, we can not find any suitable words in which we might 
speak of it, and yet we must express this superessential, incomprehensible 
Trinity in words. If we therefore attempt to speak of it, it is as impossible 
to do it properly, as to reach the sky with one’s head. For all that we can 
say or think of it, is a thousand times less proportionate to it, than the point 
of a needle is to heaven and earth, yea a hundred thousand times less, beyoud 
all number and proportion. We might talk to a wonderful amount, and yet 
we could neither express nor understand how the superessential unity ean be 
with the distinction of the persons. It is better to meditate on these things 
than to speak of them ; for it is not pleasant either to say much about this 
matter, or to hear of it, especially when words must be introduced [taken 
from other matters], and because we are altogether unequal to the task. 
For the whole subject is at an infinite distance from us, and wholly foreign 
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to us, nor is it revealed to us, for it even surpasses the apprehension of 
angels, We therefore leave it to great prelates and learned men; they 
must have something to say, in order to defend the catholic faith; but we 
will simply believe.” , 

* In opposition to Peter Lombard, Joachim, Abbot of Flore, laid down a 
theory which was condemned by the fourth council of the Lateran (a. p. 
1215), though he pretended to have received it by inspiration, He regarded 
the psaltery of ten strings as the most significant image of the Trinity. Its 

‘three corners represent the trinity, the whole the unity. This unity he com- 
pares with the unity of believers in the church. Concerning the further 
development of this notion, ranning out into a rude substantialism, see Hn- 
gethardt, kirchenhistorische Abhandlungen, p. 265, ss.—The views of Master 
Eckart on the doctrine of the Trinity are given by Schmidt in the Studien 
und Kritiken, |. c. p. 694. In his Sermon on the Trinity, fol. 265 A, it is 
said: “ What is the speaking of God? The Father beholding himself with 
asimple knowledge, and looking into the simple purity of his nature, sees 
all creatures there pictured, and speaks within himself; that Word is a clear 
knowledge, and that is the Son; therefore the phrase “God speaks,” is 
equivalent to “God begets.” For other passages, comp. Schmidt, 1. ¢. p. 
696.—H. Suso taught as follows (c. 55, see Diepenbrock, p. 215): * In pro- 
portion as any being is simple in itself, it is manifold in its powers and 
capacities, That which has nothing, can give nothing; that which has 
much, can give much. God is in himself the fullness of all that is perfect, 
the inflowing and everflowing good, but, because his goodness is unlimited 
and higher than all, he will not keep it to himself, but he delights in shar- 
ing it in himself and out of himself. On this account, the first and highest 
act of the manifestation of the summum bonum must have reference to if- 
self, and that can not be, except in a presence, inward, substantial, personal, 
natural, necessary without being compulsory, infinite, and perfect. AH 
other manifestations which are in time or in created objects, are only the 
reflex of the eternal pouring out of the unfathomable divine goodness. 
Therefore the schoolmen say, that in the emanation of the creature from the 
first original there is a circular return of the end into the beginning: for as 
the flowing out of the person from God is a complete image of the origin 
of the creature, so it is also a type of the re-inflowing of the creature into 
God. Now observe the difference of the emanation of God...... A human 
father gives to his son in his birth a part of his own nature, but not at once, 
and not the whole of that which he is; for he himself is a compound being. 
But as it is evident, that the divine emanation is so much more intimate and 
noble according to the greatness of the good which he himself is, and as 
God infinitely surpasses all other goods, it necessarily follows that his ema- 
nation is equal to his nature, and that such a pouring out of himself can not 
take place without imparting his nature in personal property. If you can 
now contemplate with a pure eye, and behold the purest goodness of the 
highest good, which is in its very nature a present and operative beginning, 
and loves itself naturally and willingly, then you will see the exceeding 
supernatural going forth of the Word from the Father, by whose genera- 
sion and speaking all things are ae into. being and formed, aud you wil 
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sec in the highest good, and in the highest manifestation of it, the necessary 
‘origin of the Holy Trinity: Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. And as this 
highest flowing forth proceeds. from the supreme and essential Godhead, 
there must be in the said Trinity the most supreme and most intimate same- 
ness of essence, the highest equality and self-hood of being which the three 
persons possess in triumphant process, in the undivided substance and the 
undivided omnipotence of the three persons in the Deity.” (Suso, however, 
acknowledged that none could explain in words how the Trinity of the 
Divine persons could exist in the unity of being. Ibid. p. 217.) Comp. 
Schmidt in Stud. und Kritik. 1840, p. 43.—Similar but more definite views 
were entertained by Ruysbrock, whose opinions concerning the Trinity are 
given in the work of Hngelhardt, p. 174-177. According to Ruysbroek, 
there are four fundamental properties in God. “He manifests himself in 
nature through wisdom and love, he draws to himself by unity and sub- 
stantiality. The eternal truth is begotten from the Father, the eternal love 
proceeds from the Father and the Son. These are the two emanating attri- 
butes of God. The unity of the Divine nature draws the three. persons 
within by the bonds of love, and the Divine wisdom comprehends the unit7 
in a certain repose with a joyful embrace in essential love. These are the 
centripetal attributes of God.” 

* Hugo of St. Victor found in external nature an indication of the Trin- 
ity. He perceived a still purer impression of it in the rational creation, 
viz., the spirit, which is only assisted by the external world, or the world of 
bodies; in the one case we have a true type, in the other only a sign. How 
the Trinity manifests itself in the external creation (power, wisdom, and 
goodness), he showed in his treatise, De tribus Diebus, T. i. fol. 24-33. 
Comp. De Sacram. Lib, i. P. iii. c. 28; Liebner, p. 375. In his dialectic de 
velopments, Hugo followed his predecessors, Augustine and Anselm, but 
employed that fuller and more poetical style which is peculiar to the mystics, 
especially in his treatise: De tribus Diebus. On. the whole, Hugo differed 
from Anselm “by remaining at a certain distance, and thus keeping to more 
general and indefinite expressions, in the use of which he exposed himself, to 
less danger.” Liebner, p. 381, We may notice as very remarkable, foreign 
to the general spirit of mysticism, but truly scholastic, the manner in which 
Hugo answered the question, Why the Sacred Scripturcs* have ascribed 
power in particular to the Father, wisdom to the Son, and love to the Holy 
Spirit, since power, wisdom, and love belong equally and essentially to all 
the three, and are eternal, He argued as follows: “When men heard of 
the Father and Son being in God, they might, in accordance with human 
relations, think of the Father as old and aged, and consequently weaker 
than the Son, but of the’ Son as juvenile and unexperienced, and therefore 
less wise than the Father, To prevent any such mistake, Scripture has 


© It is scarcely necessary to observe that Scripture by no means sanctions such an ar- 
bitrary distribution of the Divine attributes among the three persons. With equal if not 
greater propriety, the Son might have been called love, and the Spirit wisdom or power. 
It was only tho tracing of the idea of the Logos .o that of the Sophia in the Old Testa- 
ment, and the predominant speculative tendency (according to which intelligence precedos 
all else), which led to this inference from the Scripture usage. 
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wisely and cautiously ascribed power to the Father and wisdom to the Son. 
Likewise men, hearing of God the Holy Spirit (Spiritus) might think of him 
as a snorting (Germ, schnaubend) and restive being, and be terrified at his 
supposed harshness and cruelty. But then Scripture coming in and calling 
the Holy Ghost loving and mild, tranquillized them” (De Sacram. c. 26), 
The passage is cited: by Liebner, p. 381 and 382, where further particulars 
may be compared. Hugo, however, rejected, gencrally speaking, all subtile 
questions, and had a clear insight into the figurative language of Scrip- 
ture—Nor did Richard of St. Victor indulge so much in subtile specula- 
tions in his work, De Trinitate, as many other scholastics. It is true, he 
adopted the same views concerning the trias of power, wisdom, and love, 
‘but he laid more stress upon the latter, and ascribed to it the generation 
of the Son. In the highest good there is the fullness and the perfection of 
‘goodness, and consequently the highest love: for there is nothing more 
perfect than love. But love (amor), in order to be charity (charitas), must 
have for its object, not itsclf, but something else. Hence where there is no 
plurality of persons, there can be no charity. Love toward creatures is not 
sufficient, for God can only love what is worthy of the highest love. The 
‘love of God to none but himself would not be the highest love; in order 
to render it such, it is necessary that it should be manifested toward a 
person who is Divine, etc. But even this is not yet the highest love. Love 
is social. Both persons (who love each other) wish a third person to be 
loved as much as they love each other, for it is a proof of weakness not 
‘to be willing to allow society in love. Therefore the two persons in the 
Trinity agree in loving a third one. The fullness of love also requires 
highest perfection, hence the three persons’ are equal.....In the Trinity 
‘there is neither a greater nor a less; two are not greater than one, three are 
not greater than two. This appears indeed incomprehensible, etc. Com- 
pare also the passage De Trin. i. 4, quoted by Hase, Dogmatik, p. 637, and 
especially Engelhardt, |. c. p. 108, ss. Baur, Trinit. ii, 536. Meter, 292.— 
The other scholastics who manifested a leaning to mysticism, argued in a 
‘similar way. Thus Bonaventura, Itiner. Mentis, c. 6. Raimund of Sa- 
bunde, c. 49.* (Compare also Gerson, Sermo I. in Festo S. Trin. quoted by 
Ch. Schmidt, p. 106). : 

{On Raymund Lulli’s view of the Trinity, see Weander, Hist. Dog. 563, 


& On Raimund’s Doctrine of the Trinity, see Matzke, p. 54 sq. Among other things he 
‘compares the three persons with the three forms of the verb; the Father is the active, 
the Son the passive, and the Holy Spirit the impersonal verb! Matzke, p. 44. [Matzke, 
p- 55, Note, quotes from Tit. 51, on the Trinity : Et quia dare non potest esse sine reci- 
pere, neque dans sine recipiente, ideo necessario in esse diyino et in natura divina sunt 
duo, scilicet unus dans et alter recipiens, unus producens et alter productus, etc. And 
on the Holy Spirit (p. 56), from Tit. 52: Et cum ex dare et recipere, quando sunt per- 
fecta, oportet quod procedat et sequatur aliud, quod non-est dare neque recipere, seil’cet 
amor, ideo, cum in divina nature sit dare et recipere, oportet quod procedat amor a dante 
in recipientem et a recipiente in dantem, et sic est ibi processio amoris ab uno in altcrum 
et e converso, et sic est ibi tertia res producta scilicet amor, que quidem res non est pa- 
ter neque filius, sed procedens necessario de ambabus, quia pater non potest non amaro 
suum filium ab ipso productum, nec filius non amare patrem ¢ ai genuit cum zequalem per 


ounia sibi.] 
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sq.—tin his Liber Preverbiowam, on the Son: Quelibet divinarum ratiouum 
est principium per patrem in filio et per filium est medium et per Spiritum 
Sanctum est quies et finis. Id propter quod spiritus sanctus non producit 
personam, est, ut appetitus cojuslibet rationis in illo habeat finem et quietem, 
Quia pator et filius per amorem se habent ad unum finem, ille finis est 
Spiritus Sanctus...... Quia Deus est tantum Deus per agere, quam per ex- 
istere, habet in sua essentia distinctas personas. Nulla substantia potest 
esse sine distinctione: sine distinctione non esset quidquam.] 

*® Savonarola showed in a very ingenious manner (Triumphus Crucis, Lib. 
iii. ¢. 8, p. 192-96, quoted by Rudelbach, p. 366, 67), that a certain procession 
or emanation exists in all creatures. The more excellent and noble these crea- 
tures are, the more perfect the said procssion : the more perfect it is, the more 
internal. If you take fire and bring it into contact with wood, it kindles and 
assimilates it. But this procession is altogether external, for the power of the 
fire works only externally, If you take a plant, you will find that its vital power 
works internally, changing the moisture which it extracts from the ground inte 
the substance of the plant, and producing the flower which was internal. This 
procession is much more interna\ than that of fire; but it is not altogether 
internal, for it attracts moisture from without, and produces the ftower ex- 
ternally ; and though the flower is connected with the tree, yet the fruit is 
an external production, and separates itself from the tree.—The sentient life 
is of a higher order. When I see a picture, a procession and emanation 
comes from the picture which produces an impression upon the eye; the eye 
presents the object in question to the imagination or to the memory ; never- 
theless the procession remains internal though it comes from without. In- 
telligence is of a still higher order; aman having perceived something, forms 
in his inner mind an image of it, and delights in its contemplation : this 
gives rise to a certain love which remains in the faculty of thinking. It 
may indeed be said that even in this case there is something external (the 
perception). But from this highest and innermost procession we may draw 
further inferences with regard to God, who unites in himself all perfection—- 
that the Father, as it were, begets out of himself an idea—which is his eter- 
nal Word (Logos), and that the love, which is the Holy Spirit, proceeda 
from the Father and the Son. This procession is the most perfect, because 
it does not come from without, and because it remains in God.* Comp. Meier, 
Savonarola, p. 248, ss. 

*° Wessel (de Magnitudine Passionis, c. 74, p. 606, quoted by Ullmann, 
p. 206) expressed himself as follows: “In our inner man, which is created 
after the image of, and in resemblance to God, there is a certain trinity : un- 
derstanding (mens), reason (intelligentia), and will (voluntas). These three 
are cqually sterile, inactive, and unoccupied, when they are alienated from 
their prototype. Our understanding without wisdom, is like the light with. 


* But Savonarola also pointed out in very appropriate language the insufficiency of our 
conceptions: ‘God treats us as a mother treats her child. She does not say to him: Go 
and.ds such and such a thing; but she accommodates herself to the capacity of th. 
child, and makes her wishes known by broken words and by gestures. Thus God accome 
modates himself to our ideas.” See Rudelbach, 1. c. p. 369. 
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out the eye, and what else is this wisdom but God the Father?* The Word 
(the Logos) is the law and the norm of our judgments, and teaches us to 
think of ourselves with humility according to the true wisdom. And the 
‘Spirit of both, the divine love, is the food of the will (Spiritus amborum, 
Deus charitas, lac est voluntati).” The practical application follows, of 
course, 

The three persons in the Trinity were referred in a peculiar way to the development of 
the history of the world. According to Hugo of St. Victor, (De tribus Diebus, quoted by. 
Liebner, p. 383, note), the day of fear commencéd with the promulgation of the law given 
by the Father (power); the day of truth with the manifestation of the Son (wisdom) ; 
and the day of love with the effusion of the Holy Spirit (love). Thus there was a pro- 
gressive development of the times towards greater and greater light !|—Amalrich of Bena 
and the mystico-pantheistic sects, on the other hand, interpreted these three periods after 
their own notions, in connection with millennarian hopes. (Comp the Eschatology.) [A 
similur view was advanced by Joachim of Flore, and forms (says Baur, Dogmengesch., 
263), the chief coutents of his three works, viz., Concordia Vet. et Nov. Test., Exposiue 
in Apocalyps., and Psalterium decem Chordarum, The Father is the principium prive~ 
pale, the Son and Spirit are'the principia de principio. In the period of the Father (the 
more materialistic), God appears as the mighty—the terrible God of the law. The Son 
assumes human nature, to reveal the merciful love of God; and the Spirit appears in the 
form of the dove, the figure of the holy mother, the church. This revelation is a progres- 
sive one, gradually subduing the fleshly and. material, and transforming it into the spirit- 
ual, etc.] 

Although the doctrine of the Trinity was generally reckoned among the mysteries, 
which could be made known to us only by revelation (compare § 158), yet there was stilla 
controversy on the question, whether God could make himself known to the natural con- 
sciousness as triuue, and in what way? Compare on this, Baur, Trinitatslehre, ii. 697, 
sq. [This is entirely denicd by Aquinas, and admitted in w qualified way by Duns 
Scotus. ] 

[The scholastics, says Baur, Dogmengesch. 252, give to the Trinity a more refined 
character, but in a seuse not congruent with the dogma of the church. What they 
called persons, were not persous in the sense of the church, but relations. To construct 
the Trinity, they (with the exception of Anselm and Richard), did not get beyond the 
psychological distinction of intelligence and will, putting these into a merely coordinate 
relation, instead of endeavoring to grasp the different relations, in which God as Spirit, 
stands to himself, from the point of view of a vital spiritual process in its unity and totality, 
The more profound mystics struggle after such a conception, in what they. say of a speak. 
iny of God, etc., see above, note 13.] 


& te, 


THE DOCTRINE OF CREATION, PROVIDENCE, AND THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE WORLD.—THEODICY. 


The pantheistic system of John Scotus Erigena,’ found no imi- 
tators among the orthodox scholastics ; they adhered rather to the 
idea of a creation out of nothing.” ‘Later writers endeavored to 
define this doctrine more precisely, in order to prevent any misun- 
derstanding, as if nothing could have been the cause of existence.’— 


* Here he calls the Father Wisdom; the scholastics applied this term to the Son 
Comp. above, note 14. 
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The Mosaic account of the creation was interpreted literally by 
some, and allegorically by others" The opinion still continued 
generally to prevail, that the world is a work of divine goodness, and 
exists principally for the sake of man.’ Though mysticism tended 
to induce its advocates to regard the independence of the finite crea- 
ture as a separation from the Creator, and consequently as a rebel- 
lion, and thus to répresent creation as the work of Satan (after the 
manner of the Manicheans),’ yet these pious thinkers were roused 
by the sight of the works of God to the utterance of beautiful and 
elevating thoughts, and lost in wonder and adoration.” On the other 
hand, the schoolmen, fond of vain and subtle investigations, in- 
dulged here also in absurd inquiries..—Concerning the existence of 
evil in the world, the scholastics adopted for the most part the views 
of Augustine. Thus, some (e. g., Thomas Aquinas) regarded evil 
as the absence of good, and ag forming a necessary part of the finite 
world, retaining however, the difference between moral evil and 
physical evil, (the evil of guilt, and the evil of its punishment).* 
Others adopted, with Chrysostom, the notion of a twofold divine 
will (voluntas antecedens et consequens).”” 


* Comp. above § 165, 1, and De divina Natura, ii. c. 19, quoted by Méns- 
cher, ed. by von Colln, p. 63. 

* God is not only the former (factor), but the creator and author (creator) 
of matter. This was taught by Hugo of St. Victor (Prolog. c. 1. Liebrer, 
p. 355), and the same view was adopted by the other mystics. The advo- 
cates of Platonism alone sympathised with the notions of Origen. 

* Fredegis of Tours defended the reality of nothing, as the infinite (all- 
embracing) genus, from which all other genera and species of things derive 
their form: comp. his work De Nihilo, and: Atéer, Gesch. der Christ]. Phil. 
vii. 189, sg. Alexander Hales (Summa, P. ii. Quast. 9, Membr. 10), drew a 
distinction between nihilum privativum and negativam; see on this point 
Mimscher, ed. by von Collu, p, 61, 62.—Gieseler, Dogmengesch. 495, [The 
nihil privativum abolishes the object of the act, the negativum, the act it- 
self: the creation from nothing is in the former sense.] Thomas Aquinas 
(Pars, i. Qu. 46, art. 2), represented the doctrine of a creation out of nothing 
as an article of faith (credibile), but not as an object of knowledge and argu- 
mentation (non demonstrabile vel scibile), and expressed himself as follows, 
Qu. 45, art. 2: Quicunque facit aliquid ex aliquo, illud ex qgwo facit, preesup- 
ponitur actioni ejus et non producitur per ipsam actionem...... Si ergo 
Deus non ageret, nisi ex aliquo praesupposito, sequeretur, quod illud preesup- 
positum non esset cavsatum ab ipso. Ostensum est autem supra, quod nihil 
potest esse in entibus nisi a Deo, qui est causa universalis totius esse. Unde 
necesse est. dicere, quod Deus ex nibilo res in esse producit. Comp. Cramer, 
vii. p. 415, ss. Baur, Trinititslehre, ii, p. 716: “ Lhe fact that Thomas cons 
sidered God the first cause and type of all things, plainly shows that in his 
opinion the creation, which is designated as a creation out of nothing, was not 
a sudden transition from non-existence to existence.” Quest. 44, art. 2 
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Dicerdum, quod Deus est prima causa exemplaris omnium rerum.. . . Ipse 
Dens est. primum exemplar omnium.—While Thomas and still more Albertus * 
Magnus draw no distinct line of demarcation between the idea of emanution 
and that of creation (Baur, |. c. p. 723, ss.), Scotus adheres to the simple no- 
tion that God is the primum efliciens; nevertheless he distinguishes between 
an csse existentiz and an esse essentia; but both can not be separated in 
reality, and the latter presupposes the former; sce lib. ii. Dist. 1, Qu. 2, and 
other passages in Baur, 726, sq. 

“* Thus Hugo of St. Vietor thought that the creation out of formless mat- 
ter in six days might be literally interpreted. The Almighty might have 
made it differently ; but in this way he would teach rational beings in a 
figure, how they are to be transformed from moral deformity into moral 
beauty......In creating the light prior to all other works, he significd, that 
the works of darkness displeased him. The good and evil angels were 
separated at the same time, when light and darkness were separated. God 
did not separate light from darkness, till he saw the light, that it was 
good. In like manner, we should first of all see to our light, that it is good, 
and then we may proceed to a separation, etc. Observing that the phrase 
“and God saw that it was good,” is wanting in reference to the work of the 
second day in the Mosaic account of the creation, this mystic scholastic was 
led into further inquiries respecting the reason of this omission. He found it in 
the number two, which is an inauspicious number, because it denotes a fall- 
ing away from unity. Nor is it said, in reference to the waters above the 
firmament, as is done with regard to those under the firmament, that they 
were gathered together unto one place—because the love of God (the hea- 
venly water) is shed abroad in ouf hearts by the Holy Ghost. This love 
must expand itself and rise higher; but the waters under the firmament (the 
lower passions of the soul) wust be kept together. Fishes and birds are 
created out of one and the same matter, yct different places are assigned to 
them, which is a type of the elect and the reprobate, from one and the same 
mass of corrupt nature: Comp. Liebner, p. 256, 57.—Friar Berthold saw in 
the works of the first three days of the creation, faith, hope, and love; see 
Kling, p. 462, 63. 

® Joh. Dam. De Fide Orth. ii. 2, (after Gregory of Nazianzum and Diony- 
sius Ar ypagita): "Emel ovv 6 dyabos nai baepdyabog Oed¢ obi pKéoOn 1G 
éavtov Oewpla, add’ brEpBoAG dyulbrnTo¢ EvodKnae yevéobat TLVa Ta EvEp- 
yernOnocpeva, Kal pe0éovra Tio abtod aya06ryTOG, ex Tod ji) bvrog Elg 7d 
elvat rapdyet Kad Onuovpyel Ta obpravra, dépatd te Kal épata, Kat Tov 
8& dpatod Kat dopdtov avyxeluevoyv dvOpwrov.—Petr. Lomb, Sententt. ii, 
Dist. i. C.: Dei tanta est bonitas, ut sume bonus beatitudinis sue, qua 
zeternaliter beatus est, alios velit esse partivipes, quoniam videt et communi- 
cari posse et minui omnino non posse. Illud ergo bonum, quod ipse érat et 
quo beatus erat, sola bonitate, non necessitate aliis communicari voluit...... 
Lit. D ; Et quia non valet ejns beatitudinis particeps existere aliquis, nisi per 
intelligentiam (que quanto magis intelligitur, tanto plenius habetur), fecit 
Deus rationalem creaturam, que summum bonum intelligeret. et intelligendo 
amaret et amando possideret ac possidendo frueretur...... Lit. Fv: Deus 
perfectus et summa bonitate plenus, nec augeri potest nec minui. Quod 
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ergo rationalis creatura facta est a Deo, referendum est ad creatoris bonitatem 
et ad creature utilitatem. Comp. Alan. ab Ins. ii. 4 (quoted by Pez, Thes, 
i. p. 487, 88).— Hugo of St. Victor also said (quoted by Liebner, p. 357 
58): “The creation of the world had man, that’ of man had God for ita 
end. The world should serve man, and man should serve God ; but the ser- 
vice of the latter is only man’s own advantage, since in this service he is te 
find his own happiness. For God being all-sufficient to himself, nor standing in 
need of the services of any one, man has received both, ¢. e., all, viz., the good 
ander him, and the good above him, the former to supply his necessities, the 
latter to constitute his happiness, the former for his benefit and use, the latter 
for his enjoyment and possession, Thus man, though created at a later 
period, was nevertheless the cause of all that was under him, and hence the ° 
high dignity of human nature.” Thomas Aquinas supposed God to have no 
other object than the communication of his own being, Summa, P. i. Qu. 44, 
art. 4: Primo agenti, qui est agens tantum, non convenit agere propter ac- 
quisitionem alicujus finis: sed intendit solum communicare suam perfee- 
tionem, qua est ejus bonitas. Et unaqueeque creatura intendit consequi suam 
perfectionem, que est similitudo perfectionis et bonitatis divine. Sic ergo 
divina bonitatis est finis reram omnium, Comp. Cramer, vii. p. 414, 15. 
Baur, Trinit. ii, 781, sq. Ritter, viii. 284. [Christ]. Phil. 1.650. Bona- 
ventura, on the end of God in creation, argues, “ that God’s highest end must 
be his own glory, for it is said, God created all things for himself; not as if 
it was necessary for him, or to increase his glory, but in order to reveal and 
communicate it, in which the highest well-being of his creatures consists... 
Should any one say, that such a highest end is egotistic, the answer is, that it 
is one thing in God, and another with the creature; for in God there is no 
distinction between the general and the particular good; he is the original 
ground of all good, and of the highest good. If He, from whom all other 
goodness is derived, were not to perform all his acts on account of himself, 
the effect that proceeded from him would not be truly good. Since the use . 
of the creatures depends altogether on their relation to the supreme good, 
everything proceeds from the. love of God, since he makes all things tend 
towards himself...What is the highest end of creation must alia: be the 
saine for human actions.’ Sce Meander, Hist. of Dogmas. pp. 564-5.] 

* According to the author of the work, German Theology (cap. 1, from 
the commencement) the ideas of being a creature, being created, being an 
ego, and selfhood, are synonymous with love of the world, love of the'erea- 
ture, self-love, self-will, natural carnal sense, and carnal pleasure. The crea- 
ture must depart, if God 4 is to enter. He thinks it sinful “ to esteem created 
things, and to look upon them as something, while they are in reality— 
nothing.” Subsequently he admits, however, that those things have their 
beingeonly in God: “ Out of that which is perfect, or without it, there is no 
true existence, but all is mere accident, or mere semblance and glitter, which 
neither is nor has true being, except in the fire: from which the shining pro- 
ceeds, like the brightness which proceeds or flows out from fire, or light, or 
the sun.”—Some of the heretical sects of the middle ages entertained views 
on these points which bordered upon Manichcism. Thus Berthold, a Fran 
siscan monk, said in a sermon (quoted by Aling, p. 305; Wackernagel, 
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Lesebuch, 1. Sp. 678): Some heretics believe and maintain that the devil 
created man, when our Lord created the soul in him, Comp. Ermengardt, 
Opuse. contra Hereticos, qui dicunt et credunt, mundum istum et omnia 
visibilia non esse a Deo facta, sed a Diabolo, edited by Gretser in Bibl. Max, 
PP. T. xxiv. p. 1692. Giesed2r, Church History, ti, § 82, note o. [Comp. 
Vaughan’s Hours with the Mystics, 2d ed., 1859.] 

" Henry Suso (c. 54, quoted by Diepenbrock, p. 208) said : “ Now let us 
remain here for a while and contemplate the high and excellent master iw 
his works. Look above you and around you, look to the four quarters of 
the world, how wide and high the beantifal sky is in its rapid conrse, and 
how nobly the master has adorned it with the seven planets, each of which, 
with the exception of the moon, is much larger than the earth, and how it 
is beautified with the innumerable multitude of the bright stars. O, how 
clearly and cheerfully the beautiful sun rises in the summer season, and how 
diligently it gives growth and blessings to the soil; how the leaves and the 
grass come forth, how the beautiful flowers smile, how the forest, and the 
heath, and the field resound with the sweet airs of the nightingale and other 
small birds, how all the animals which were shut up during the severe win- 
ter come forth and enjoy themselves, and go in pairs, how young and old 
manifest their joy in merry. and gladsome utterances. 0, tender God! if 
thou art so loving in thy creatures, how fair and lovely must thou be in thy- 
self /—Look further, I pray you, and behold the four elements, earth, water, 
air, and fire, and all the wonderful things in them, the variety and diversity 
of men, quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and the wonders of the deep, all of which 
ery aloud and proclaim the praise and honor of the boundless and infinite 
nature of God! O Lord, who preserves all this? who feeds it? Thou takest 
care of all, each in its own way, great and small, rich and poor, thou, O 
God! thou doest it, thou God art indeed God !” 

* Jokn Damascenus, De Fide Orth. ii. 5, ss. treated of the whole range of 
natural science (cosmography, astronomy, physics, geology, etc.), so far as it 
was known to him, in the section on creation. Most of the scholastics fol- 
lowed his example. Comp. Cramer, vii. p. 388, ss. But in introducing 
natural history into the province of dogmatic theology, they thought that 
they might put limits to physical investigation by the doctrine of the church. 
Thus it happened that e. g., in the time of Boniface [Bishop of Mayence], 
the assertion of Virgilius, a priest, that there are antipodes, was considered 
heretical; see Schréckh, xix. p. 219, 220.* 

® Anselm himself taught that this world is the best (omne quod est, recte 
est, Dial. de Ver. c. 7); and Abelard agreed with what Plato asserted (in 
the Timzeus): Deum nullatenus mundum meliorem potuisse facere, quam 


* An additional point in reference to the work of creation was the question, whether 
it is to be assigned to only one of the persons of the Trinity ? The theologians of the 
present period adopted the opinion of the earlier church, that all the three persons partic- 
ipated in it; Thomas Aquinas, Qu. 45, art. 6, Cramer, vii. p. 416. This was, however, 
scarcely moro than a speculative idea. The power of creating was supposed to be more 
particularly possessed by the Father, for the very reason tiat power was peculiarly as- 
zribed to him; though various expressions were used, in the liturgical services, ¢. g. ul 
the hymn: Veni Creator Spiritus, 
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fecerit (Introd, ad Theol. iii. c. 5, quoted by Miinscher, ed. by von Célln, it, 
p. 70.) This assertion, however, met with cpposition on the part of others, 
(Com, § 167, note 7.) According to Alerander Hales, every individual 
possesses its own perfection, though it may appear imperfect compared with 
the whole, see Cramer, vii. p. 413.—-Concerning the nature of evil, Thomas 
Aquinas expressed himself quite in the sense of Augustine (Qu. 48 and 49): 
evil is not a thing which exists by itself, but the absence and want of good. 
Evil is, moreover, necessary to constitute a difference of degrees ; the imper- 
fection of individual things belongs even to the perfection of the world 
(Summa. P. i. Qu. 48, art. 2, quoted by Afinscher, von Colln, p. 74), But 
Thomas well knew how to make an exception in the case of moral evil: the 
latter is not only a defect, but the wicked are wanting in something in which 
they should not be wanting ; therefore the idea of evil belongs more prop- 
erly to the evil of guilt (imalum culpe) than to the evil of punishment (ma- 
lum pene), (Comp. Tertull. advers. Mare. ii, 14). [According to Duns 
Scotus, all depends on the freedom of the finite creature, and accordingly, 
the goodness of God revealed in the perfection of the world, is conditioned 
by that freedom.” Baur, Dogmengesch. 254.] 

*° The scholastics commonly treated of Providence, and of the Theodicy, 
in connection with the divine attributes, with the divine will in particular. 
Hugo of St. Victor even said that the Divine providence itself is an attribute, 
viz. that attribute of God by which he takes care of all the works of his 
hands, abandons nothing that is his, and gives to every one his due and 
right. Both the actual existence of good, and the mode of its existence, 
depend on the arrangemenis (dispositio) of God. It is not so with evil. 
Only the mode of its existence depends on God, but not its existence itself: 
for God docs not do evil himself; but when evil is done, he overrules it 
(malum ordinabile est). De Sacram. c. 19-21, quoted by Liebner, p. 366. 
Cramer, vii. p. 274, ss. On the O€Anua tponyotpevor, etc. comp. § 126, 
note 5, and John Damase. De Fide Orthod. ii. 29. By the scholasties the 
OAnua Tponyotpevor was also called voluntas bene placiti, the OeA. EOE 
vov (consequens), voluntas signi (expression of one’s will), Comp. Liebner, 
Tlugo of St. Victor, p. 386. Peter Lomb. Lib. i. Dist. 45, F, Alex. Hales, 
Summa, P. i. Qu. 36, Membr. 1.—Zhomas Aquinas both denies and admits 
that evil proceeds from God. So far as evil presupposes a defect, it can not 
have its origin in God, for God is the highest perfection. But s6 far as it 
consists in the corruption of certain things, and this corruption in its turn 
forms a part of the perfect universe, it proceeds indeed from God—ex cone ° 
sequenti, and—quasi per accidens. The theodicy of Thomas may be com- 
prised in this proposition, Summa theol. P. i. Qu. 15, art. 3: Malum cogno- 
acitur a Deo non per propriam rationem, sed per rationem boni. Comp. 
Laur, Trinitatslehre, ii. p. 734, ss. Fitter, viii, 285, and the passage there 
rited. Miumnscher, by von Colin, 72. Cramer, 264.* 


* A peculiar Oriental controversy is that about the created and the uncreated light. The 
FHesychasts (Quietists) of Mt. Athos, with Palamas, afterward archbishop of Thessalonica, 
at their head, held that there is an eternal, uncreated and yet communical‘e light (the 
fight of the transfiguration on Tabor). The monk Barlaam (from Calabria) opposed this 
asscrtiou, maintaining that the light on Tabor was a created hght. A Confession adopted 
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§ 172. 


5 THE ANGELS AND THE DEVIL. 

John Damascenus and others' adhered to the classification of 
the angels given by Pseudo-Dionysius (§ 181, note 8). The coun- 
cil of the Lateran, a. p. 1215, under Pope Innocent III. pronounced 
as the doctrine of the church, that the angels are spiritual beings, 
and that they were created holy.’ But with regard to particular 
points, such as the nature and the offices of the angels,-the relation 
in which they stood to God, the world, man, and the work of re- 
demption, ample scope was left for poetical and imaginary specu- 
lations, sometimes running out into wilful conceits.* The idea of 
-the devil penetrated even deeper, than did the belief in angels, 
into the popular creed of the Germanic nations, sometimes con- 
nected in a horrible way with the belief in sorcery and witches, so 
common during the middle ages, sometimes treated with levity and 
humor, interwoven with legends and popular tales.* In the history 
of doctrines, this living and national belief in the devil is to be 
considered as well as the theorems and systems of the schools, 
founded for the most part upon traditional definitions.’ In the 
religious point of view the only point of importance is this, that 
it was held that the devil can not compel any one to commit 
sin, while he himself is delivered up to eternal condemnation.® 
He, as well as his associates, the evil spirits, feel their own pun- 
ishment, but also take pleasure in the torments of the damned ; 
this compensation, worthy of their devilish disposition, is all 
their joy.’ 


1 De Fide Orthod. ii.3. Most of the scholastics adopted this classification, 
Thus Hugo of St. Victor mentioned and explained the orders and names of 
angels (according to Pseudo-Dionysius) only very briefly (De Sacr. i. 5), 
“a proof of his good sense.” (Liebner, p. 395). Comp, Lomb. Sent. lib, ii, 
Dist. 9, A. Thom. Aquinas, Summ. P. i. Q. 108 (quoted by Miinscher, ed. 
by von Célln, p. 65). 

2 Cone. Lateran. IV. Can. i. Mansi, T. xxii. p. 982, quoted by Afinscher, 
ed. by von Cdlln, p. 65. 


xt Constantinople in 1341, was favorable to the Hesychasts. Acindynus, Barlaam’s 
poadjutor, resumed the controversy, but lost his case at a‘second synod at Constantinople, 
But he almost got the victory at a third synod (after the death of Andronicus, 1341) un- 
der the empress Anna; but a fourth synod, under Cantacuzenus, again declared the doc- 
trine of the Hesychasts to be correct, This dispute was connected with that about the 
oboia and évépyrva of the divine nature. Comp. Gass in Herzog’s Realencycl., under 
Hesychasts (after the report of Niccphorus Gregoras), and the essay of Engelhardt, 
referred to § 153, Note 12. 
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* Mest of the scholastics adopted the opinion of Augustine, that the 
angels were created with all other creatures, and only in so far prior to them, 
as they surpass them in dignity. Thus Hugo of St. Victor (quoted by 
Liebner, c. 28 and 29, p. 392), Alexander Hales, Thomas Aquinas, Bona- 
ventura, etc. (quoted by Cramer, vil. p. 426). A fact adverted.to about the 
angels, not unimportant in a religious point of view, is, that the angels are 
represented only as distinct and isolated creations of God, not forming one 
whole, like the human race; hence, it is said, the fall of individuals did not 
involve the fall of the whole angelic world. Comp. e g. Anselm’s Cu 
Deus Homo 1, ii. 20: Non enim sic sunt omnes angeli de uno angelo, quem 
admodum omnes homines de uno homine. “There is a human race, but not 
an angelic race (keine E’ngelheit):” Hasse’s Anselm, ii. 391.—According to 
the statements of the later scholastics, the angels are distinguished from the 
souls of men, 1. Physically (they do not stand in absolute need of a body) ; 
2. Logically (they do not obtain knowledge by inferences); 3. Metaphysi- 
cally (they do not think by means of images, but by intuitive vision) ; 4. 
Theologically (they can not become either better or worse). Alexander 
Hales, however, made this last assertion with reserve, As creatures without 
‘body, they are not made up of matter and form; yet actus and potentia are 
not identical with them as with God. Also (according to Thomas) there 
are no two angels of the same species; but this is denied by Duns Scotus, 
The question was raised, whether thinking is the essence of an angel? The 
reply was in the negative. Yet Aquinas says, the thinking of an angel is never 
merely potential, but at the same time, actual. The knowledge of angels is 
purely a priori, and the higher the rank of an angel, so much more univer- 
sal are the conceptions, by which he knows. Scotus says, that the angels 
have a capacity for obtaining knowledge empirically (intellectum agentem 
et possibilem) ; according to others their knowledge is either matutina (cog: 
nitio rerum in verbo), or vespertina (cognitio rerum in se), or, lastly, meri- 
diana (aperta Dei visio). Comp. Bonaventura, Compend, ii. 15. The 
knowledge of some angels, however, is more comprehensive than that of 
others. Some e.g. foreknew the mystery of the incarnation of Christ, which 
was unknown to others. The angels also have a language, not, however, 
born of sense, but intellectual. They, have moreover a place, é. e., they are 
not omnipresent like God, but move with immeasurable celerity from one 
place to another, and pervade all space more easily than man. It was also 
asked, whether they could work miracles? whether one angel could exert 
any influence upon the will of another? etc., see Cramer, I. e. (These 
quotations are for the most part taken from Alexander Hales 2nd Thomas 
Aquinas). See Baur, Trinit. ii. 731, sq.—Peter Lombard and others also 
retained the idea of guardian angels, see Sent. ii. Dist. ii. A. (in ALunscher, 
ed. by von Célln. p. 66). Some entertained the singular noticn of a hatred 
on the part of the angels against sinners of the human race, of which 
Berthold speaks in one of his sermons, quoted by Kling, p. 18, 20: * They 
cry daily at-the sight of sinners: Lord, let us kill them! But he appeases 
and exhorts them, to let the tares grow among the wheat.”—But the more 
sober scholastics did not enter into any further inquiries of this kind. 
Thus Hugo of St. Victor said; “ We walk among those chings timidly, 
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and, as it were, blindfolded, and we grope with the sense of our insignif= 
twcant knowledge after the incomprehensible.”  Liebner, p. 893.—Tauler 
expressed himself in similar language, Sermon upon St. Michael’s Day, 
(vol. iii, p, 145); “ With what words we may, and ought to speak of these 
pure spirits, I do not know, for they have neither hands, nor fect, neither 
shape, nor form, nor matter; and what shall we say of a being which has 
none of these things, and which can not be apprehended by our senses? 
What they are is a mystery to us; nor should this surprise us, for we do 
not know ourselves,-viz., our spirit by which we are made men, and from 
which we receive all the good we possess. ow then could we know this 
exceeding great spirit, whose dignity far surpasses all dignity which the 
world may possess? Therefore we speak of the works which they perform 
toward us, but not of their nature.” Nevertheless Tauler followed the ex- 
ample of his contemporaries in adhering to the hierarchia celestis of 
Dionysius. 

‘ «Tt is somewhat remarkable, that the devil of the middle ages seems to 
have lost much of his terror and hideousness, and to play rather the part 
of a cunning impostor, and merry fellow...... more like a faun, which 
excites laughter rather than fear.” Augusti, Dogmengesch. p. 320, Comp, 
Grimm, deutsche Mythologie, p. 549, ss. ase, Gnosis, i. p. 263. Hober- 
stein, Sage vom Wartburgkriege, p. 67, 68, (The trials for witchcraft did 
not become general until the close of the present period, in the fifteenth 
century, from which time faith in the power of the devil became increasingly 
dismal and portentous.) 

° Anselm composed a separate treatise respecting the fall of the devil (De 
Casu Diaboli), His leading idea, cap. 4, is: Peccavit volendo aliquod com- 
modum, quod nec habebat, nec tune velle debuit, quod tamen ad augmentum 
beatudinis esse illi poterat......Peccavit et volendo quod non debuit, et 
nolendo qnod debuit, et palam est, quia non ideo voluit, quod volendo illam 
[ justitiam] deseruit......At cum hoe voluit, quod Deus illum velle uole- 
bat, voluit inordinate similis esse Deo—quia propria voluntate, que nulli sub- 
dita fuit, voluit aliquid. Solius enim Dei esse debet, sic voluntate propria 
velle aliquid, ut superiorem non sequatur voluntatem. Non solum autem 
voluit esse aqualis Deo, quia presumsit habere propriam voluntatem, sed 
etiam major voluit esse, volendo, quod Deus illum velle nolebat, quoniam 
voluntatem suam supra voluntatem Dei posuit. Comp. Hasse, ii. 393 sq. 
Most theologians still adhered to the opinion that pride was the principat 
cause of the fall of the devil: but Duns Scotus finds the word luxuria more 
appropriate (Lib. i. Dist. 3, p. 544; Baur, Trinit. ii. 771 sq.)—In accord- 
ance with Isa. xiv. 2, Satan was identified with Lucifer, and the latter name 
was thenceforward constantly applicd to the devil.* According to An- 
eelm (substantially as in Augustine, Eneliridion, c. 29) the fall of the 


* Bonavent. Compend. ii. 28 : Dictus est autem Lucifer quia pree ceteris luxtt, sueeque 
dinig considevatio eum exccecavit. Among the earlier fathers of the church, 
was the only one who applied the appellation Lucifer to the devil (Demonst 
Neither Jerome nor Augustine ever d'd so. Comp. Grimm. Lc. p 


pulchritu 
Busebius 
Evang. iv. 9). 
550, note 
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devil was the cause of the creation of man, which was to be a kind of 
compensation, by supplying the deficiency in the number of the elect 
spirits (Cur, Deus Homo, c. 16-18). The same idea was entertained by 
Hugo of St. Victor, and Peter Lombard, though in a somewhat modified 
forin; see Liebner, p. 895. According to Alerander Hales, some fell from 
among all the different classes of angels, but the number of fallen angels is 
Jess than that of those who preserved their innocence. Duns Scotus main- 
tains, that the fallen angels can even raise themselves up so as to will what 
is good; but it remains a mere volition, and never comes to act (Dist. 7, 
p. 577: Baur, Trinit. ii. 786). Neither the evil nor the good angels can 
perform miracles in the proper, sense ; the former may, however, exert some 
power over the corporeal world, though they can not go so far (as popular 
superstition would have men believe), as to change men into other beings, 
€. J wolves or birds; see Cramer, p. 44. The scholastics have also contri- 
buted their part to liberal thinking! 

* Thomas Aquinas, i. Qu. 64. The power of Satan has been especially 
limited since the appearance of Christ (comp. Cramer, p, 447)—Anselm 
declared it impossible that the evil angels should finally be redeemed (as 
Origen supposed) ; Cur Deus Homo, ii. c, 21: Sicut enim homo non potuit 
reconciliari nisi per hominem Deum (see below, § 179), qui mori posset.... 
ita angeli damnati non possunt salvari nisi per angelum Deum qui mori pos- 
Bil oad Et sicut homo per alium hominem, qui non esset ejusdem generis, 
quamvis ejusdem esset nature, non debuit relevari, ita nullus angclus per 
alium angelum salvari debet, quamvis omnes sint unius nature, quoniam non 
sunt ejusdem generis sicut homines. Non enim sic sunt omnes angeti de uno 
angelo, quemadmodum omnes homines de uno homine. Hoe quoque re 
movet eorum restaurationem, quia sicut ceciderunt nullo alio suadente ut 
caderent, ita nullo alio adjuvante resurgere debent: quod est illis impossibile, 

* Cramer, lc. p. 448: “They may indeed delight in the evil and mischief 
which they do to man, but this joy is a joy full of bitterness, and prepares 
them for still more painful punishment.” According to John Wessel (De 
Magnit. Pass. c. 88, p. 532, quoted by Ullmann, p. 236), “Satan (or the 
dragon) finds his first and greatest unhappiness in his clear knowledge, that 
God is ever blessed in himself...,..His second misery is, seeing in his own 
condition, and in the case of all others, that the Lamb, as the victor, has 
received from God a name which is above every name...... His third 
misery is, that he himself, with all the host of the powers of darkness, has 
prepared this crown of victory for the Lamb.” 
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